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WHO WAS THE PATRON OF VASUBANDHU? 
BY D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., POONA. 


M. M. Hanarrasan SHASTRI was the first to draw attention to the hemistich occurring in 
Vàmana's Kácydlaikéra-sütra-pritti, which speaks of a son of Chandragupta. In the last June 
number of this Journal, Prof. K. B. Pathak has brought the same passage to the notice of 
scholars, apparently not knowing that it had already been done, but his paper is interesting because 
-the view he therein sets forth is different [rom that of M. M. Haraprasad Shastri. The interest of 
this subject was increased by the letter of Dr. Hoernle, which has appeared in the last September 
number. [n this number has been published another letter on the same subject, ns., from M. M. 
Haraprasad Shastri, in which he defends the view originally propounded by him. As the whole 
discussion has become vory interesting, I feel tempted to state here my own view of the matter. 
In fact, the more I think of the hemistich, the more it appears historically important to me, 

In the first place, it is of paramount importance to settle the correct reading of the 
explanatory nots which V&mana adds to the hemiatich quoted by him. According to some M88. 
ibis cuu: कताघेयामित्यस्य वसुबन्धसाचिम्धोपकषेपपरत्वात्सामिप्रायल्वम्‌| ^ According to others it is 
exactly the same, but, instead ot Vasubandhu, they have cha Sxdandhu.° And so the question 
arises: which is the correct reading P In my opinion VasubandAu? is the correct reading. For 
if we suppose for the moment that cha SubandAw? is the oorrect reading, the worl cha becomes 
devoid of any significance. Ths passage cited above is followed by Vamana’s farther note Qe 
“इचिवियलितबस्थे केशपाशे qawari raw Spar इत्मस्य च सामिमायत्वं areara | Here also the 
word cha ocours, but here this word is perfectly appropriate and intelligible, as 16 obvioualy 
joins this sentence io the -preceding. But if becomes meaningless in the first passage, if 
we suppose that cha Subandhu° is the correct reading, I have, therefore, no doubt that 
Vasubandhu? represents the correct reading. And as Sabandhu, being a Brühmanio poet, was 
better known to the scribes than the Buddhist monk Vasubandhu and ag the form of the 
letter v is even to this day found extremely similar to that of ch in old MSS., it is perfeotly 
intelligible how Vasubandhw? came to be written cha Subamdhw?. There is another consider- 
ation also which supports the reading Vasubandhw and not che Subandhu’. In the tenth of 
the prefatory verses of the Vésevadatté, Subandhn wails that on the death of Vikramaditya, love or 
poetry was gone, But he speaks of Vikramaditya in such a way as to clearly show that the former 
was never a contemporary of the latter but that the latter was so much prior to the former that he 
had come to be looked upon as the traditional patron of poets. The wail ts exactly like that which 
was given expression to by much later poets. This, on the contrary, is strong evidence, in my opinion, 
for putting Sabandha not earlier than a. D. 500, ¢.s., at least a hundred years later than 
Ohandragupta ‘II, if we suppose with Dr. Bhandarkar and others that he was the traditional 
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Vikramaditya. I therefore firmly believe that VasubandAu° and not cha SuwbawdAw? must be tbe 
eorroot reading. And the objection that ‘a Buddhist monk would not accept office" can very well 
be answered'by saying with Dr. Hoernle that the term sdchisya does not necessarily refer to the 
ministerial office but may simply mean “ companionship” or “ friendship 

In this connection it is important to read the following, which has been gleaned by 
Dr. Takakusu from Paramártha's Lifs of Vasubandhu.—' King Vikramüditya of Ayodhy&, 
North India, was first a patron of the Bámkhya School, but afterwards a patron of the Buddhism 
on account of Vusubandhu's sucoess in religions activity. He sent his Crown Prince (Büláditya) 
to Vasubandhu to learn Buddhism, and the queen too became one of his disciples. When he came 
to the throne, king Báláditya, in conjunction with hls Queen-mother, invited Vasubandhu to 
Ayodhya and favoured him with special patronage."* Now, who were this Vikramáditya and his 
Crown Prince Bál&diiya! Dr. Takakusu takes Vikramaditya to refer to Skandagupta, aud says 
simply that Baladitya was his successor, whosoever he may be. Mr. V. A. Smith identifies them 
with Skandagupte and his nephew Béléditys, known as Narasimhagnpta.from the Dliitart sea], thus 
setting aside the distinct statement of Paramártha that Bálüditya was the son and not nephew of 
Vikramfdisya.! Prof. Pathak agrees with both Dr. Takakusu afd Mr. Smith in taking this 
Vikramáditya to be Skandagupta but regards Bà]kditya- whom he, like the latter, identifica 
with Narssithhagupta, as the immediate suocessor of Skandagupta, setting aside Puragupta, father: 
of Narasirhagupta mentioned in the Bhitari seal, I think it is not justifiable to aroept Parawartha’s : 
testimony only partially, or to frame any theory contrary to the evidence of the Bhitari seal. In 
ay opinion, the Vikramaditya a'luded to by Paramürtha can.be no other than Ohandragupta II, 
Srandagupta was not tho only Gupta prince who bore the title of Vikram&ditya. Chandragupta II 
alsu was styled Vikramaditya. And that he is the Vikramaditya referred toby Paramártha 
is rendered certain by the hemistich quoted by VAmana and the note appended to it by him. For 
Yanna distinotly: gives us to understand that the patron of Vasubandho was a son of Ohandra- . 
guptx, Thus we requlre a king, who, according to Vámana, was Ohandragupte, and, according to ` ' 
Parapártha, Vikramíditya. Olsndragupts II only oan answer to this doscription, as he is 
Ohsanüragupta and had, we know, the title Vikramaditya, Any other conclusion would lead us to 
confusion as Prof, Pzthak’s, I am afraid, does, For, following Dr. Takakusa in taking VikramAdi- 
tya vo be Bkandagupta, he accepts Vasubandhu's date, wis., 4. p. 420-509, proposed by the former 
and yet says with Vümana that the gon of Chandragupca, whe is represented to have just ascended 
thé throne and who according to him is Kumfragupte, was also the patron of Vasubandhu, Kumiia- 
gupta, we know from the Bilsad inscription, must have come to the throne not later than g, x, 
90 — 4. D, 414, the date of this inscription, ६.४. Vasubandhu hed distinguished himself as a literate 
six years earlier than 4, D. 420, the date of his birth, according to Dr. Takakusu, which Prof, Pathak 
accepts, The conclusion, in my opinion, is therefore irresistible that the Vikramáditya mentioned by 
Paramártha is Ohandragupta II, and not.Skandagupta, And the-question now arises r who was the 
son of this Chandragnpta-Vikraméditya, who has been referred to as B&láditya by Paramá&rtha? Oan 
it be Ohgndrapraküáa ? After having seen that he is of the Gupta family it will not be difficult to 
rejeot such's supposition. Knowing as we do what the namés of the imperial Guptas were like, 
it is inconceivable that Ohandraprakdéa could have been the proper name of any Gupte sovereign, 
Oan tt then be Kuméragupta? This question, I am afraid, cannot satisfactorily and with certainty 
be atawered. But I think he was probably-not Kurosragupta, For he is already known to us as 
Mahendrfditya and oannot in all likelihood be Bálüditya, Who can this BAláditya then be? In this 
connection lt is worth while to turn our attention to certain inscribed clay seals, which the late 








, FJowr, R. As. Society, for 1905, p. ४4. * Early History of India, pp. 292-3. 
3 Corpus Insoript enum Ind. sarum, Vol, iit, p. 43 f. 
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Dr. 81001 discovered during his excavations at Basarh, the ancient Vaisali, nearly eleven years 
ago The most important of thase seals bears the following inscription :— 
i: Q Mahar Ajddhirdja Sri-Chandragwpta- 
9) paint Makdrdja-wt-Gori - 
(e mata Mahddert irt-Dhrw 
4) vasvdming, ; 

Here tke great queen Dhruvasvámint is mentioned as the wife of the Mahédr @jddhirdja 
Obandragupta and mother of the Mahdrdja Govindagupta, The names Ohandragupta and Dhruvs- 
sràmin! cre an unmistakable Indication of their being Ohandragupta II and his wife Dhruvadert, 
whose names wo find mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. As the names of both Obandragupta 
and his gon Govindagupta are mentioned in the seal, both must be supposed to be living at that 
time if the seal is to be supposed to have any significance. Every queen belonging to a dynasty in 
power is the wife of one king and mother of another, and there is nothing special in the fact if both 
did not live and.were not kings at one and the same time. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Chandragupta and Gorindagupts were both living when the seal of Dhruvasvümini was 
impressed on the clay piece, Obandragupta, as he is called Mahé: fiddkiréja, was, of course, the 
paramount sovereign, and Govindagupta was holding some province under him, probably the 
district about Basarh, as the title Makdrdj shows. But let us |... ०००७० ७ step further and ask why, 
if Kumáragupts was also a son of Ohandragupta and Dhruvedevt, his name is omitted and that of 
Govindagupte alone mentioned. The name of ihe latter only is specified because I think. be was 
Fwtaréja. For in the seal of a queen it ig natural to expect the names of her husband the king and 
her son who is beir-apparent to the chrone. 

Now, it is worthy of note that none of the seals found at Basarh speak of any place or district 
exoept Vaisáli and Tírabhukhti, the district of which Vaisdlt was the headquarters. It is 
therefore difficult to avoid the conclusion that the seals were not attached to letters come from 
outside Basarb, whatever Dr, Bloch has sald to the contrary. Again, if they had really come from 
other districts, they would not have been all found together in one room, as was actoally the oase, 
but would hare come to light in the different parts excavated, I suspect that the place where the 
seals were found was that of a potter who was, perhaps, the only person entrusted in Vaisálf for 
preparing seals, When these seals were prepared, he must have naturally caught hold of some stray 
pieces of clay and impressed them with the seals to test them, This explains, I think, why some 
olay pieces have more than one geal impressed on them, which are apparently unconnected with one 
another, That this place belonged to some potter, receives confirmation from the fact that “the seals 
were found mixed up with fragments of pottery.” I have, therefore, no doubt that the seals bere 
found all belonged to officials and private individuals connected with and residing in Vaiss. 
Some of the seals of the former class have the following on them: Ortf-Fuvardja-bhafidrute 
padtya-humdrdm diy-Aikikaranasya—" Of the office of the Kamarimitya of His Highness the 
Orown Prinoe” and (2) Yurardfa-bha}{érake-padtya-tal-ddhikaranasya—" Of the Military office 
of His Highness the Crowa Prinoe.” This shows that the district of Tirabhukti with Valw81 as its 
capital, was held by the Crown Prince during the reign of Ohandragupta II, to whose time all the 
seals belong, as Dr. Bloch rightly supyowes. This also is quite in keeping with the supposition 
made above that Govindagupta's name is mentioned in his mother's seal also, because ho was the 
ruler of the province round about Basarh. All things considered, Govindagupta appears to be the 
Chandragupta-tancya alluded to in the verse quoted by Vámana and slso the Biladitya, son of 
Vikramfditya (Chandragupta II), mentioned by Paramártha. 

- The latest date for Ohandragupte II is a.x, 98 —4.p, 411, supplied by a Sanchi insoription, and 
the earliest date lor Kumfragnpta is, as stated above, a.p. 414. Govindsgupte-Baladitys has, 
therefore, to be placed between 4.0. 411-14. It is difficult to say why be had such a short reign. 
He may have been ousted by his brother Kumfragupta or he may have died a natural death and 
without any beir, š : 














* Archecl, Survey of India, Annual Repert for 1903-4, p. 101 ff. 
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PERSIAN GRAMMAR IN SANSKRIT. 
BY PROF. V. 8. GHATE, M.A. POONA, 2 

Two treatises bearing the name of Pdrasf-prakdia have been already noticed, One is 
the Pérast-prakdia of Vedkügarüya dealing with astrological topics, such as the methods for 
converting Hindu into Mahumedan dates and vice versd. The book is apparently intended for 
astrologers knowing Sanskrit but not Persian. It is dated 1565 Baka = A.D. 1648, and was 
written to please the then Moghul Emperor Shah Jahán.! 

Another book of the same name but by a different author deals with PArast words explained in 
Sanskrit, The author is Vih&ri-Bri-Kpishga-dása-Miára, who wrote the work for the Moghul 
- Emperor Akbar. The same author wrote another treatise bearing the same name, but dealing with 
the grammar of the Persien languages The colophon at the end of the MS. rung thus: — 

It Srt-maht-mahendra-irimad-Akabare-Sahe-hirite ViMrt-iri- Krishwa-ddsa-krite Párastka- 
bhdshdyah Prakdíe krit-prakaragash samáptam. The same colophon with the different names of 
the prakeranas or chapters is found sí the end of the corresponding chapters in the work, exoept at 
the end of the chapters on Indeclinsblee, where we have . . . , , . , vihart-krite Dama 
déra-virackiie . . , . . which must be very probably the scribe's mistake. Krito dama is 
very probably Kyishna. 

That this Akbar, for whom the work was written, cannot be any other than the great emperor, 
follows from the fact that ho was reputed to have encouraged Sanskrit learning and Sanskrit 
Pandits, and in his reign many translations of Sanskrit worke into Persian were made ; while nothing 
like this is known regarding the second Akbar, one of the nominal emperors succeeding to the throne 
alter the death of Aurangzeb. The point is, however, quite settled by the date of tho MB, I bare 
before me, which is Samvat 1852 or 49. 1717; whereas Akbar II ruled from 4, 1808 to 
A.D, 1837.4 The same is confirmed by the following internal evidence, On page 7 of. the MS. in 
the chapter on Syntax, the author gives two illustrations—H’ Hasarate Sidhe Juldluddtn dasta-gtra 
Sava merd dar dinadunid (Oh, Akbarshah, the glory of religion, bo the supporter of my hand, here 
and in the next world). A few lines below, we have Séha Jaldluddtn exaddlatikiud: Kaliyugard 
Seiyayuga Kerdd (King Akbar, the glory of religion, turned the Kali-yuga into the Batya.yuga, by 
the foros of his justice). Now, cd the author mast be referring to the emperor by whom he was 
asked to write the work ; and the title Jalaluddin or the glory of religion has been applied to none 
but the great Akbar, who was oonspicaous by his toleration of all religions and sectas 

This work is evidently written for the uso of Sanskrit Pandits not knowi 
at enabling the Pandit of the day to have gome elementary knowledge 
for the purpose of ordinary oonversation and other practical purposes.* 
cursory snd slipshod manner of dealing with the different topios and 
words o! everyday use. id being himself a Sanskrit Pandit and writing Tor men of the din 
class, makew use of the technical terms of Sanskrit grammar, not employing even a single Persian 
term. He remarks to tho same effeot just at the beginning of the work—' ng atra sathjhd—grahah| 
koachid-apekehayd samskrita-saquRayá esa karya-siddhervakshyam nats di? (No teohni Weir ot (No ieohniosl terma MN 


1 Bee Dr. Bhandarkar’s Reperi om the Beoroh of Sanskrit MRS., for 1883-83 The MB. 
Deccan Collage Collection of MAS, द 
१ Boe Dr. Peterson's Report for 1884-88. The M8, is preserved in the temple of Bintinkiha, Cambay 
^ 3 A MB. of this I hare recently soonred from Mr. Gopal Moreshwar Sathe of Poona, on which 
observations are based, j ; ; id 
t Bee p. 899 of The Mahommedan .Dynastte, by 8. Lanepoolo, I 
* Bes Miphtustone's History of India, p. 598 | also Blochmann's Aime Akbari, Vol. i 
to Prof, Shaikh of the Dekkan Collage, to whom I am also indebted for the 
* The first leat of the MS. has on ite blank side a tiile in P obaraoters—' 
praklse,’ (A light of Persian aooidenos and syntax.) . diss Priano gilt. 


ng. Persian. It aims 
of the language just sufficient 
This is quite clear from the 
the choice of instances from 


is, a$, present, in the 
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are required to be understood here, as our purpose is served, where necessary, by the Senskrit 
technical terms.) The author is not content with showing his Sanakridsem in this respect only. In 
the main arrangement of the subject, also, he follows the order of Sanskrit grammar (as we have 
it, fcr instanos, in Bhattojt Dikshit's SíddAfnta-kawmudi). Thus the first topic is the Sedi, 
whioh he has disposed of, with one remark, Na saAdAi-háryas Pdrastha-bhdshdyddoha, which is 
followed by arthét prakrityd tishthatt ili prabriti-taxdhtreva atra balavdn, all this meaning that 
there is no sarhdhs, as such, in the Persian language. or in other words, the hiatus prevails. As for 
visarga-saukdhs, the author remarks that there is nothing like sisarga in the language. 

Two pointa are noteworthy as regards the method of treatment, First, the author imitates 
Sanskrit writers in first giving very short statements corresponding to sdééras or aphorisms and next 
their full explanations followed by illustrations. Thus, in the chapter on declension, while 
explaining the form of the nominative plura], the author proceeds thus : dphtdb jas its sthite “jaso 
hd” Pdrastha-tabddt parasya jaso kd-ddeío bhaavti dpMábAd. (We have the noun dphtåb ‘the sun’ 
+ tae termination jas; then the rule is * Ad takes the place of jas’; ien alter a noun in the 
Persian language, Ad is substituted for jus, Thus the form of the nominative plural of dphidb 
is dphtdb hd.) I 

The second point to be noted is that the author, all through the work, takes tho Sanskrit 
langcage as tho basis, as it were, and attempts to derive everything Persian therefrom. Thus, as 
the illostration above shows, the author would not give all the terminations of declension in the 
Persian lauguage and say that a noun is thus declined, bot ho takes his stand on the Sanskrrit 
termination jas, and says in Sanskrit technical terms that Ad is substituted for fas. ‘This procedure 
he fellows everywhere, and though in some cases ridiculous, it becomes very interesting aud 
instructive in certain cases, where a striking analogy between the two languages is easily marked. 
Thus, for instance, in the chapter on numerals, the author says: '' ekasya yaka,” cha-dabdasye 
yaks iti fdsio bhavati Párastka-bhdshdydm (in Persian, yaka is substituted for aka). So alto, for 
dyi (two), we have dá ; for iri (three), se ( perhaps analogous to tisri ); for ohatur (four), cAdAar ot 
eMir ‘which is exactly the Marti word for four); for paXchan (five) pañj ; for skash (six) daí ; for 
saptaa (seven) Aaphia ; for ash{an (eight) kasta ; for navan (nine) muh; and 80 on. 

After having dispored of the saAdAi, as said abore, the anthor deals with the following topios 
in order: numerals (saiktyd-prakarane), declension of nouns (sabda-prakerata), indeolinables 
(avyeya-prakarasa). After this, he remarks, Pdrasha-bAdiháydih sirt-pratyayd na drityanis 
(in Parsian, there are no terminations to form feminines), Then he proceeds to syntax (kdraka- 
prakcrasa), in which he illustrates the various meanings of the cases. In oonncotion with 
the Instrumental Oase, he remarks: Pdrastha-bhdshdyts bartart tritlyd na drityate | amukta- 
hariwcabhdod! | ukis barteri praihamá vibkaktireva bhavaii (in Persian, we never have the 
Instrumenta] used to denote the agent, as the agent or doer of the action is never indirectly 
exprecsed ; and as for the directly expressed agent, the nominative is always used). And to the 
same 2ffect we find the remark made towards the end of the «ame chapter, ‘Pdrasike karmani 
dhhydta-praiyayo wa drifyate’ (no verbal termination of the Passive is met with in Persian). 

Next comes the chapter on compounds, which he mentions to be six, ie, Ary«yibhára, 
Tatpu-usha, Desamdsa, Bahuvrihi, Karmadhdraya, and Drigu. Jn Persian, as in Savskrit 
compound words, caseterminations are omitted. Thus, ‘ dkbarééhard hwkumakukumaakóaridà' 
(Akbar’s order). Here also the dissolutions of the compounds are given in Sanskrit Thus, 
bad fesl yasya sa bad-feal duh-barmd iti arthah (one whose actions are bad). Bo also mek-amal 
means ‘one whose actions arg good,’ No Deandra (oopulative) compound as such is met with in 


Persia, An instance of the AzyeyfbAdea compound is jdyebemagas = (Sanskrit) air makshikan, 
which means ‘a place without even a fly, 
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Then oomes the chapter on Tad-dAita or secondary suffixes, wherein we come acroas many 
intəresting words, The author begips thns:— ‘Apatyesddah | sdinah apatydrths sddah pratyayo 
bhreati Pdrastha-bhdshdydes | édharya apatyain Séha-sddah (the termination sfdak is added 
to noung, to denote a son, Thos S4hudde = a son of the emperor) The termination is 
added in the sense of ‘born therein’; thus we hare, X@oult, Gandhdri, Rami, Arabt, Pheraagt, 
Chint, Hindusidnt, and so on. The same termination is also added in the sense of ‘following the 
religion laid down by’; thus we have Mehammadi (= Mahammadena prayulto dharmo asya iti), 
Déudi (following the religion of D&ad or David), fadyf (trom Tah = Jesus), Míüsdyf (from 
Müsá = Moses), and soon. The termination réx is added in the sense of ‘ the protector of’; thus, 
Jtlardn (elephant-keeper), gdoardn (a oow-herd), bdgardn (a garien-keeper). Many more suffixes 
are mentioned with illustrations and their Sanskrit equivalents, but, for want of space, I must be 
content with mentioning only a few more interesting words. Thos, démií-mamd (learned), 
hunar-mand (accomplished), gil-f (earthen), kAdb-f (dusty), ódd-i (windy, of. Sk. Vita), dhan-t 
(of iron), chob-f (wooden), Jamád.dt (minerals), nabdd-dt (vegetables), Aaivdn-di (animals), ser—gar 
(goldsmith), dhan-gar (iron-smith), sabzffaros (vegetable-seller), koAén-/aroí (one who sells 
saddles), saaga-tard (one who works in stone), £ut-tar&á (one who makes idols), sandúk-chah (a 
small box), deg-chah (a small cooking pot), zesa-kh (a contemptible woman), rind-& (a oontempti- 
ble fellow), deratar (later),® rád-tar (sooner), bhub-iar (more beautiful), muldyam-tar (softer), 
swbubtor (lighter)? The chapter is closed with the remark yathd-darsanam Tadthita-pratyaydh 
vidÀey dh (the secondary suffixes are to be made use of, as they are met with). 

Then comes the chapter on verbs. There is no dual number in Persian, says the author, as 
already remarked by him in connection with nouns. There is no Átmanepsda also. Here, also, 
he gives the Sanskrit terminations, /ip, anti, etc. ; andthen says that these are changed to the 
corresponding terminations In Persian, So also with regard to the roots. He first mentions the 
Banskrit root and then remarks that it 18 changed to the corresponding root in-Persian, Thus, 
bhd-dhdtok kavad iti ddako bhavati vartamanddax wibkaktau paratah (8:9४ is changed to jevad, when 
followed by the terminations of the present tense, eio). In giving the Persian equivalents for 
Sanskrit roots, the author has sometimes not been very careful. Thus he gives Persian &sdmad 
for Sanskrit pd; but I think it more corresponds to Sanskrit £-cham in form as well as 
in meaning. So also nistaad more corresponds to ni-shfd than to upa-visa, whose equivalent it is 
stated to be by the author. In one place, the author has committed a grammatical blunder which would 
not hare us entertain a high opinion of his knowledge of Sanskrit. Persian gupAt is the equivalent 
for Sanskrit Gri. Then oxplaining the future form, he says, kAdhad-gupht bravishyati itt arthah, 
forgetting that Jravishyati is uot allowed by Sanskrit grammar, In some casos the resemblance 
between Banskrit'and Persian roots bearing the same senre, 1s interesting. Thos :— 


' Bk. HÀ = Per. kesid Sx. khét = Per. hhorad 
Sk. grah = Per, gírad Sk. 4-y4d = Per. dyad 
Bk. vaa = Per. bdaad Bk. myi = Per. mfrad 
Sk, chi = Per.chfnad Sk. kriska = Per, kasha ; 
Bk. bandh = Per. bandad Bk, (ap = Per. bad, and some more, 


In this chapter on verbs, the author has given s long list of roots with their forms in the 
diferent tenses, and here, too, the principle which has guided him in the choice of roots is practical 
utility. Qne point to be noted in this connection is that the prefix of the present tensa is always 
given by the author to be me instead of mi; thus we have medavad, megiristand, etc.; mí is 
the okler and more Persian way; while ms is more Indian; and this is as we should expect in the 
case of the writer of this book. — 


1 Of, tbe Sanskrit suffix, tain a similar senso. ‘® Of. the Sanskrit ‘tars’ forming the comparative degree. ` 
t Of, Banakrit ` eubhaga-ters, ° 
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The next and the last chapter deals with Arif or primary suffixes, Thus, the termination ah 
(aigà stated in the sfira by the author) is added to roots to form nouns denoting agent, 
Thus :—Per, hunandah = Sk. bartd (doer), Per, Sinvandah = Bk, érotd (one who hears), and so 
on. Bo also we have, fdam-bhor (ddamrd mskhorad = one who eats men, te, a 
demon), Aalél-kkor (lit. one who eats what is lawfully obtained), Aarüm-khor (lik one who 
earns his livelihood by unlawful means), and so on. The chapter and the treatise are 
olcsed with the remark, yathddersananh protyay dgama-ddeia-varna-vikdra-ndia-viparyaya-ribhasha- 
oidhayah sani(fszakhyd) tabd Svyaye-kdrahe-semdsa-taddhit-dkhydta-kritsu yathdbfmes kalpantyéh, 
which means that suffixes, augmenta, substitutes, and other changes are to be understood 
everywhere, as they are met with in the language, 


DAKSHINI PANDITS AT BENARES. 
BY MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRABAD SHASTRI, M. A., CLE., CALOUTTA. 

Buxamrs is in Northern Indis, yet the Papdits of the South have the greatest influence 
there, and this influence they are not only exerting at the present moment but have exerted for 
certuries past. Benares is the home of Kanaujiyá and Sarbariya Brahmans but their influence 
in the city and its environs does not count for much in matters relating to religion and culture. 
Th.s appears to be rather strange and the riddle quite worth solution, 

If anyone examines the manuscripta available at Bensres,—and these count by thousands and 
tens of thousands,—he will be struok not only by the enormous quantity of modern Sanskrit 
literature but also by the fact that most of this was written at Benares, and by Pandits from the 
South, specially by a few distinguished families of Mahár&shgra Brahmans. 

To trace the origin of this influence of the South at Bensres would really be the history of 
Sarskrit literature for the last four oentaries in sll provinces of India with the exception of 
Bengal and Eastern India, which have a history of their own. The great Pandit, who 
infused southern ideals at Benares in all matters relating to Hindu life and Hindu religion 
in preference to northern ideals current in Kansuj, Kaé!, Mithila and Bengal, was Narkyan 
Bhatta, an intellectual giant who not only wrote a vast number of Sanskrit works but organised 
the colony of Southern Brailimans at Bonares, travelled far and wide and founded a family of 
Pandits who hold their pre-eminence even up to the present moment. An authentic history of 
Bhatta Narfyana’s family is likely to clear much of the obseurity In whioh the history of Sanskrit 
literature during the Muhammadan period is now involved. Rao Sahib Visyandth Narfyan 
Mándalik has done a great service by publishing in his odition of the Pyavahdra-maytkha a genea- 
log; of this family. Bnt genealogy is not history, and if is well known that historical works are 
ver; raro in India, Though histories are rare, biographies of historical persons rarer, and 
biographies of scholars rarer still. In the present case we hive got a history of this family written 
by a distinguished member of the family themselves. The work is entitled Gédhtramédnucharitam 
and the anthor is Samkara Bhaja, the second son of Náriyaga Bhafja and a man as distinguished 

l»rning as his father, By the courtesy and good offices of my late lameated célleague Mahé- 
mahopüdhy&ya Góvinda BAstrt of Benares, I have a copy of that work made for me. The first leaf 
is missing and the work comes abruptly to sn end. It is full of inaccuracies and omissions. The 
abrupt closing does not detract much from its historical value, for in the last chapters, Sam kara 
was indulging in grief over the loss of a promising nephew, but the loss of the first leaf is a serious 
one as it prevents our seeing the real founder of the family ' i 
But" this loss has to a certain extent been made up by Mandalik, who says in his Upbdghata :— 
स्रीमइक्षिणदेशे ५गस्त्बदवासीत्‌ स भहगोधिन्डः 
लल्समु : "मीराभेत्वरभदो मूत er सभ्वरिक्‌ war: 
तत्पुत्चः र्मीताशालणभहो wafer cir भुमौ 
तस्सूनू रामकृष्णाभहो रमिक srerat जात 
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Mágdalik got this from कबोतिष्टोमपडडर्सि b; Rámakpishgs. So Gévinda-Bhatja, belonging to the 
Güdhi or Viérimitrs Gotra anda Rigvedt Brkhman studying Ááralüyana Sékh4, wasa Pandit 
well known in Southern India, but his fame did not spread in the North. We also note from 
Nárüyaga's commentary on Vritiaraimákara written in a.p. 1545 that Govinda’s father was 
Aügadeva-Bhafta and his father Na&gapase, Govinda flourished about the middle of the 15th 
century when the Bahmanis were fighting hard with the Hindu empire of Vidy&nagara (Vijayanagar). 

But his son RAmedvara flourished in troubled times. The Bahmani empire came to an end and 
was paroolled into five different sultanates during the eighties of the century. Hümeávara was a 
young man then, jast finishing his education, The second leal of the Gddhivamidaucharita opens 
with a panegyric on Rimegrars Bha{te, He was handsome in appearance, bold in speech, patient, 
pious, charitable, affable, and very learned. He was strong in MImé£msd, in Grammar, in Logic, 
and in Philosophy. He wrote a poem entitled Rdmakutihala in order to eolipse the fame of 
Sriharsha's Naishadks, The book has not yet been found. Aufrecht does not speak of any other 
work by Rámeéyara, Bat Bámeárare bad a number of very distinguished pupils of whom I will 
speak later on. He seems to have written other works as hinted in an obmure passage in 
Gédhivamidnicharita after speaking of Rdmakuidhala. The passage is given in exactly this form 
in my manuscript :— . ` 

शास्पर्वस्य च दशनं निशिलिस्पबैयाना जदालोकमे मोलेः तु कतः क्तिबात्कीफ सुरा चाचा ऽपि atgtert ॥ १९॥ 

A great opportunity presented itself to Ramedvara in early life, of teaching the various Bástras, 
There was in his neighbourhood a learned Sawaydef who taught many pupils. His name was 
Bri-Krishndsrama. But he was raised to the' dignity of the mahani or the head of the monastic 
establishment £o which he belonged. His multifarious duties now interfered with the study of his 
pupils, and they flocked to Ramedvara for their education, at Pratishthina or Paithan on the 
Godfvart. Rüneávara's College on the sacred river, the poet says, looked like a oamp of Rama; 
for the poet throughout speaks of Rámeérara asan incarnation of Rima. Ramesvara was very 
strict in his observances of caste roles, He introduced the Rdmamenira in Br&hmepio worship, 
His influence iacreased in the country and the Sultan of the newly formed Nisam Shahi Domi- 
nions was anxions to secure him to his side by granting him rights, privileges, and other favours. 

Learned Pandits always claimed the power of working miracles, und the claim was accepted not 
only by Hindus bat often also by Muhammadans. Zafar Malik was ai this time an influentlal officer 
in the Ahmednagar State, and his inflaenoe was the greatest in the district of Pratishtlina. One 
of his youthful sons was suddenly smitten with leprosy. Medioal aid of all sorts was invoked, but 
was of no avail. The young man was seriously thinking of committing suicide bya fall from a 
height when some one advised him to take the broken victuals of Rümeévara, Rameodvara was at 
first very unwilling to offer him such things without a command from the High ; but that command 
soon came in the form of adream, Ramesvara made the young Muhammadan observe Hindu 
regulations and gave him what was considered & medicine. The young man recovered and the fame 
of Rimeévara was at its height. Nizam Shah wrote under his golden seal a letter to Ramosvara, 
inviting him to court, The messenger arrived af Pratishthina and Rámeévara though unwilling, 
at last consented to go. But the result of the interview is not given, But the fact that he did 
go appears from a description of his journey to Kolhapur in order to worship the great goddess 
Mah&-Lakshmj. On his way he had a great adventure with the ghost of a learned Brahman, whom 
he subdued and who escorted him to Kulhipnr, the condition being that Rámeávara would burn 
a blanket belonging to the ghost and the ghost would become his son. The pilgrimage to Kolhapur 
being over, Rimefvara journeyed to Vidyánsgar, then under the rule of the famous Krishpardya. 
Rimeérars lived at the houseof Kyishga-Bhatha ou fat sat,a class frieud of his and a spiritual guide 
of the Raja. The Raj& hearing from all sides of the learning of Ràmešrara was anxious to make 
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a gift of elephants, horses, eto., to him, but Ramedvera knew that a gift of elephants and horses is 
nos allowed in Básiras. Unwilling to acoept it, be left the place one fine morning for a pilgrim- 
age to Dvüraká, On the way a son was born to him in the month of Obaitra in the Saka year 
1435, t. e, Maroh 1514, This boy later on became famous as Nár&yaga-Bhatja. Hamedvara 
livad for four years at Dvürakü, teaching Mahdbhfshya and Sureévararürtika. Then he came 
back to Pratishthins where he was given a great ovation. He lived there for four years and then 
lef; it for good for Kaét. A second son Bridhara was born on the way and a third at Bonares 

All the threes were married at Benares, Rámesvura was advanced in y.ars when Narayana 
was born; so when he came to Benares, ho: was a pretty old man, 

His principal students were :— 

(i) Ananta Bhatta, Ckittala of Konkan. 

(ii) Damodara Sarasvatt 

- (di) Müdhava Sarasvati 

The last two were great travellers and great teachers. Madhava was the teacher of Madhusü- 
dara Sarasvatt 

(iv) Mabefs Thakkur,: an inhabitant of Tirhoot or Mithilé, wrote & commentary on 
Pakshadharamiére’s works entitled Tattza-chintámang-flóka-dar-pasa He is the founder of the 
present Darbhanga Ràjfamily. It is sajd that he got the Bij as a gift from the last king of Mithila 
belenging to the Brahman dynasty of which the first king was Kimeia, Tho grant is said to have 
beer: confirmed by -Sher Shah and Akbar. A letter written by Mahega Thakkur to Tarkiks 
Chagamayi, which is another name of Raghunátha Siromani, is to be found in a copy of Vaisassata 
siddhámia, composed at Nadia in a.n. 1529 now deposited in the library of the Asiatic Booiety of 
Bengal His mother was Dhtirü, his father was Chandrapati, and his elder brothers were Mahadeva 
Bhagiraths, and Dámodara He was the leading spirit of Mithila in the 16th century. 

(v) Govinds Dvivedt of Gujarat. He studied the Afakdbhdshya along with Sridhara, second son 
of the teacher k: 

(vi), (vit) Acharya Bhaifa Tulast and Viñvanátha Tulast. Both became teachers of Vedámía, 
in Southern Indis 

(vi) Sankara Misra, Barmá `of Kanauj. Commented upon the Gifa-Gowade at the 
request of Sšlinàtha, perhaps another commentator The commentary -was entitled Rasamanjart, 
(Sea Aufrechts Cat, Cai.) 

Besides these, Rameévara had students from Dravida, Gurjara, Kanyakubja, Western India, 
Maaya, Braja, Mithila, Himilayan regions, Karní(a, Utkala, Kaumkane, Gangs, Andhra, 
Mathurü, K&marüpa, and other parts of India 

Rimesrara died in good old age and his wife became a Sati. i ` 

Narayana-Bhatya had now become a great teacher, He learnedall the Séstras :— Bruti, 
Smriti, and the six Darsanas front his father, Ho wrote ihe T'risihali-Setu for the condact of 
worship in the three places of pilgrimage: Gayi, Kasi, and Prayíga. He held constant disputa- 
tions with, the ,Pagdits of Eastern India on points of religious interest, and he was always suo- 
cessful In supporting the ideas of Southern India. An instance is given in the manuscript :— 

यश्चोत्तरेतवरसमीरितपचपूर्य विश्ञापसादभहणवीक्षताने sand | eei Pompei! प्रविघान 
ard भ्रीराक्षिणास्ममतमू्जिततां निलाय U १३ l 

At a Sréddha ceremony at Debli in the house of Togar Mal, he worsted in disputation all 
the Papdits of Gauda and Mithila with VidyAnivise ot their head. Todar Mal was s patron 
of Sanskrit literature, having caused excellent compilations in Smriti, Jyotisha, Vaidyaka, and 
other. Sásiras, He: was long the Subahdar of Bengal. [tis not unnatural, therefore, that he 
shocld invite Bengal Pandits at a Sráddha, Vidyânivàsa was then tho loading Pagdit at Navadvipa. 
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He was a Banerji. His father Vidy&-vachaspati is desoribed as one whose feet were constantly 
rubbed by the crown jewels of Râjâs. Vidyéuivàsa's sons were all well-known Pandits. His 
second son was the author of Bhdshd-parichchheda, a standard work of Nydya all over India. 
His third son was in high favour with Bháva Sithhe, the son of Min Simba of Amber, Even Vidy&- 
nivaise had to yield his palm to Bhatta Nariyane and the point at dispute was one of vital 
importance +0 modern Br&hmanism. The snofent Rishis declare that at the performance of 
a Srdddha, live Brahmans are to be fed with the cooked food offered to the manes. Bengal holds 
that this is impossible in the Kaliyoga as there are no Brahmans worthy to feed. And so they 
feed symbolical Brahmans (Bráhmans made of ku&f—grass). The southern people hold that the 
injunctions of the Sdstras should be respected, and live Brahmans are to be fed 

Among his principal students were :— 

Brahmendra Sarasvati and Narfyana Sarasvati. The first presented an address to Vidyánidhi 
Kavindra (of whom later on), about 1640. The latter wrote many Veddata works about the end of 
the 16th gentury (See Cat Cat.). 

Narfyana wrote two great works on Smriti, 016 1 Dharma-Pracritt, current in Bouthern 
India, and the other, Prayogaraina, current in Nortbern Indis. He wrote a commentary on Frit- 
taraindbara in 1545 (seo Ind, Of. Cat , pages 803-4) and not in 1680, as Aufrecht says, He wrote 
an independent work on prosody entitled Vrittaratmdrali and also a Prakrita Vipriti of Abkijidna 
Bébuntala. Besides these already mentioned, Cat. Cut. registers 28 other works, some of which 
are undoubtedly parts of Tristhalf-setu and Preyogaraina, Among these are Mimddsd works 
a commentary on Nastra-Dipikd and Kérikas on Mádhavüchürya's Kdlanirnaye. He wrote on 
a variety of topics in Smriti, such as consecration of gardens, tanks, wells, eto, phallic em- 
blems of Biva, Images of gods, and so forth, 

As a Grikastha he seems to have been peouliarly averse to the renunciation ot the world, 
Though a teacher of Veldnta, he often had disputations with celebrated monks. He is said to 
have defeated In argumenta, Nysimhiiérama, the writer of so many Veddsia works, Upendriframa 
who was universally regarded as the first man of his time, and even Madhusüdan Sarasvati, 
whose fame rests on his successful asssilment of the Naiy&yikas. Pandits all over India looked 
rpon him as their patron, and he spared neither money nor pains to help them. This position 
was held for a long time by his son Sefkara and after Bafikara, by Vidyfnidhi Kavíndra, 
Tradition says that he often worked miracles, Once upon a time, there wag severe drought 
in India, and at the request of the Great Moghul he brought down rain in twenty-four hours. 
The Great Moghul pleased with hia wonderfal powers granted him permission to re-ereot the 
temple of Visvesara at Benares destroyed about 100 yems before, The spacious and beautifully 
ornamented temple destroyed by Aurangsib’s Subahdar about 1670 and converted into a mosque 
is pointed ont as the temple erected by Bbat(a-Nür&yana, Mápdalik supports this tradition, but 
the Gidki-oanid Ánucharita is mlent on the pont ` 

Not only was be a voluminous writer, but he was 8 great collector of manuscripts. Manu- 
scripts copied by him and copied under his direotions are often found in different libraries, He 
died at a ripe old age; leaving three sons wel] established in the world, and a number of grandsons 
many of whom became famous writers jn the 17th century, 

Nár&yana's eldest son was Bamakyishpa, who wrote Jfrat-pitrika-xirmaya, EK^b-hómddi- 
paddhati, Afoi-stuti-oydkhyána (Gádhivosádnuckaria), Jgotish[oma-paddhats (MAndalik), Ananta, 
srat-odydpana-prayoga, Misiho-irdddha-nirnaya, Sivaliaga-pratishthd-oidhi, Vdstu-sdati-prayoga 
and Rudro-sndso-paddkas (Aufrecht). His principal student was Trimalla Bhajte, He died at 


the age of 52, lesving three sons, Dinakara, Kamalikars, and Lakshmana. His wife Umé died a 
mif. 
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The third son of Náürüyana was Govinda who died at the age of 48. He was very fond of 
his mother, whom he served all through life, following her shortly after her death, Ho left four 
sona:—liakshmf Bhatia, Indra Bhajfa, Rima Bhaffs and Brahma Bhatta. The second son of 
Náündysaga Bhatfa was Bahkara Bhatia. His disciples were :— 

(2 Mallari Bhatta 
(S) Bhattoji Diksbita, the author of the SíddAdsta-Kaumudi. He taught through 
his son Damodara :— I 
(i) Kshtrübdhirüma 
Gi) Abhaysñkara 
(iii) Viévan&tha Dante ; 

He wrote Dharmddvatia-nirncyackandrika, Mimdmsd-bdlaprekdaa, Vidhi-rastyane-ddshana 
Vra amaythha, Sdstra-dtpikd-prabdsa, Sarva-dkarma-prakáía and Srdddke-kalpa-sdra. Of these 
Dvaitaniraaya is very well known. Baikara does not speak mach of himself in his work. He 
simply says that in his old age he was very much distressed by the loss of a dear nephew of his, 
The book as a matter of course does not record his death. That he was a very prominent figure at 
Benireb is evidenced by Xavindra-chandrédayd. It calls him the head of the Pandit community of 
Inda and a great patron of learning. We do not know when he died,—we know from 
Présaichitta-mayühha of his son Nilakan(ha that he had four sons, Dámodara, Nyisimha, 
Nllkantha (allot whom he mentions in his Gddhi°) and Raüganáütha, Perhaps Rahganütha was 
dead when the book was written, 

Leaving the Gádhi family now to’ parue their career of authorship with the greatest vigour in 
the eerenteenth century, I now proceed to give an acoount of the man who welded the greatest 
influance in India during the middle of the seventeenth century. This is Vidyünidhi Kavindra. He 
was 3 Smhnydsi, but he was a very rich man. He had a Bhamdüri or treasurer named Krishna- 
Bhaga, Both the master and servant were good poets and men of the highest Hindu culture. 
They migrated from the banks of the Godávart, perhaps owing to the annexation of the remnant of 
Nizam Shab! dominions by the Great Moghul Shah Jehan. Kavindra is mentioned as wielding the 
highest influence efter Bhakta Nüríyapa and Bafikera for the good not only of Pandita and 
Brábmags but of Hindus in general, Shah Jehan gave him the title of Sarvavidydnidhdna, 8o 
he icknown as Sarvavidyfnidhdna-Kartndra-Sarasvati. He was 2 great colleotor of manuscripts. 
It is not known how many thousands of manuscrips he collected, but all the manuscripts of his 
libracy bear in large, bold, and beautiful Devanágari character his signature Sarvanidydnidhdna- 
Kavfadra-Sarasvatf, That signature is a guarantee for the correctness and accuracy of the 
mantsoript. It is not known when and how the library was broken up, but the manusoripte of his 
library can now be procured in Benares, and they are preferred by all Pandits to other manuscripta, 

At that time Hindus suffered great hardship owing to the exactidn of a pilgrim tax from all 
votares that came to Bonares and Prayüga. Kavtndra, as the acknowledged head of the Pandits 
of Benares, was greatly moved by the hardship of his co-religionists, He journeyed to Agra with a 
large following and proceeded to the Diwinim, and there he pleaded the cause of the Hindu, 
pilgr-ms with so mach force of eloquence that all the noblemen of the:court from Irik, Irán. 
Badakehan, Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar, Kashmere, Panjeb, and Sindh were struck with wonder. Shah 
Jeham and Dara Shikoh relented and abolished the tax, That was a day of great rejoicing 
throughout Hindu Indis, It was on this occasion that the title of Sarvavidyfmidhüma was 
oonfe-Ted upon him, When he came back to Benares with his new title and with the prestige of 
succes, addresses poured upon him from all parts of India, About a hundred of these in Sanskrit 
were collected together by his Bhagdárt, who also presented one with 86 verses; and two copies of 
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the collected addresses are to be found in the Asiatic Bociety’s Library, The addresses are both in 
prose and poetry. Some are long and some are very short. One of the most notable persons in 
presenting an address was Viávanatha Tarkepanchfnana, Another address was by Ganeta of the 
Dharmadhikart family of Benares. Brehmendra Sarasvati was another, Bhaiyà Bhajfe was a 
fourth. Pandit Vireárara of Kürmácbala also presented an address. 

These addresses set forth the excallences of Vidyünidhi, Some praise his liberality, some his 
eloquenoe, some his boldness, others again his deep knowledge of the Béstras. One seta forth the 
various Sdstras he had studied, and another the various acts of charity to which he contributed, 
The most touching of the addresses is that which was presented by the students at Benares who 
looked upon him as their Earthly Providence, i 

After Bhafts Narayana, Sankara and Vidyñnidhi, the man who exerted his influence all over 
Indis was Gigi Bhatta or Visvedvara Bhatta. He came at a tiros when the Marathas wore a fighting 
and rising nation. The political importance of the MarkthAs had its reflex inflaenoe on the colony 
of Pandits of the Mahárásbtra country at Benares. The Marathi peoples looked upon them as their 
law-givers and they also felt a pride in their being of the Maharashtra extraction. Gagd-Bhaty 
was the son of Dinakara Bhatta and grandson of Ramakrishna Bhatia and great grandson of 
Nardyans Bhatia. His father and his uncles wrote many books specially in Smritt, His cousins, too, 
were writers of note, but he outdid them all. He completed a series of Smriti works, left unfinished 
by his father Dinskara Bhatta. He wrote a commentary on the Jaimini Sdiras. Kumarils 
wrote his commentary on Sabara-Bhdshya, in verso, for one quarter of the first chapter only, Giga- 
Bhafis continued the work, and wrote a commentary in verse for the whole work. This commen, 
tary is entitled Mivdrkodaya. But Gigi Bhatta is not so much known for his erudite works 
as for the influence he exerted on Society, Ho it wes who restored Sivaji the founder of Maratha 
greatness, to tho K shatriya caste and performed his dbAssheka ceremony as an independent sovereign, 
Bivaji greatly revered him for his learning and piety. Heit was who first raised the question of 
caste elevation, whioh at the present moment is exercising the minds of all Hindus. He had a 
loud voice and his eloquence was greatly admired. Ho wasn Mimdmsaka of the first olass and, a 
great writer on Smriti. He wrote on Alabkdra and even on Vaddata. 

His great successor was Nagojf Bhatis, who lived to a great age and whose influence over 
the people of Bonares was very great, There is no branch of Ganskrit literature in which he. 
did not distinguish himself ag a commentator, His commentaries on works of the Panini School 
of grammar are, of the highest authority, He wrote on Alastkéra, He wrote on the Tirthas 
He wrote on sithi. He wrota on yoga. He wrote on Mimdgwd. He wrote on Rámáyana. He 
wrote on Sémkkya. He wrote on Vedanta, He always encouraged students, and stories of | 
N&gojt's encouragement of students may yet he beard in Beneres. Even at his old age he enjoyed 
life heartily and mixed with all classes of men. He died about the time when Benares came 
under British Protection by s vote of majority in ths Governor-General's Council about 1775 
The Baja of Prat&pgarh in Oudh gave him his livelihood and he gratefully acknowledges his 
obligation to the 381६ in the opening verse of every one of his works 

His pupil and suecesso; was Vaidyandtha Páyagugde, otherwise called Annam Bhatta, also a. 
voluminous writer on Vydbarans and Smriti, His commentary on the Vyaveifre-Khanda of ` 
Mitdhehard is still the standard work of the Benares School of Swriti, and as euch very much 
apspected in the civil courts of British India 

In 1791 ihe Benares Sanskrit College was established and the Dakshin! Brühmanas were its 


principal professors, Even at the present moment the Dakshin! element preponderates in the 
staff of that College, 
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The seven Dakshin! families that swayed the Ilindu Society at Benares during the last four 
burdred years are:— 

(i) The Besha family—though they came from the Tailanga country they are to all intents 
and purposes now Mahírághtra Brühmanas. 

(ü) The Dharn&dhikàrl family which appears from the genealogy given by Mandalik to have 
come to Benares about the same time as the Gadhis, 

(iii) The Gádhi or Bhatta family, of which Rimedvara came to Benares in 1522 and about 
whem and whose family something has been said in the first part of the paper. 

Gv) The Bháradvája family.—The founder of this family was Mahadeva, the son-in-law of 
Nihkapthe Bhatta, son of Bahkara Bhatta. Ho was theanthor of Dinakarf, the commentary on 
Sidthdnta-Mukideals, Itia not known when they came to Benares, but since Mahádeva's time they 
always held a high position among the Pagdits of Benares, the last representatives being 
Manámahop&dhy&ys Dimodars Sastri of the Bonares and Mahimahopadhydya Govinda Bastri of 


the Caloutta Sanskrit Oollege. 


(v) The P&yagunde family, of which Vaidyanátha was the most prominent figure. 

(vi) Obaturdhara or Ohowdhuri family, which did much in advancing the cause of Hinduism 
at Evnares, Nilakantha Ohaturdbara wrote a commentary on the whole of the Mahdbadrata, 

(vii) The Puntamkar family.—Mahidors of this family wrote a large commentary on Bhavé- 
nanda Siddhante-vigtias, commentary on the Didhiti. 

Tt would be interesting to collect all the Sanskrit works written by different members of 


thess six families for the lest four hundred years. 


They will be an extensive library—they will show the direction in which Hindu Society moved, 
and they will also incidentally give us muoh information about the political history of India 
from Hindu sources, which is not much available at the present day. 





MISCELLANEA, 


THE ORIGIN OY THE BHAKTI SCHOOL. 

[Tas following is & very brief summary of the 
lecture delivered by Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar in 
July last at the Literary and Philosophical Olab, 
Poona. The views herein erpreesed have been 
aet forth at full length and with all the necessary 
evidanos in the introductory part of the Vaishnava 
section of his work on the Bhaktimdrga, whioh he 
has recently contributed to the Grundriss der 
Indc-Arixhem Philologie und Altertumskunde. — 
D. E. B.] 

Tbe ancient Vedic hymns containing prayers to 
the differant gods were in later times succeeded 
by cthers in whioh the poeta endeavoured to 
grapple with the problems about man, the world, 
and god. Speculation of this kind was continued 
in the times of the Upanishads and the main 
doctrines arrived at concerned the freedom of the 
humen heart from passion and the existence of 
the rupreme Lord of all possessing personality 
and cf Brahm& which was the impersonal essence 
of all things. The first part in later times 
developed itself into Buddhism, Jainism, and 


such other atheistio systems setting forth mere 
moral elevation or righteousneas as the goal to 
be attained. The second part was taken up by the 
Bhakti or JBhàgavata School. We have epi- 
graphical evidenoa of the existence of the school 
during the three or four centuries before Christ. 
The age of inscriptions is determined by the form 
of the characters in which they are engraved. 
‘The earliest inscriptions known to us are those of 
Afoks, who ascended the throne about 258 3.0., 
as is determined by the occurrence of the names 
of five contemporaneous Greek princes. The first * 
of the inscriptions indicative of the existence of 
the Bhakti School must have been engraved about 
the beginning of the second oentury before 
Ohrist. It speaks of a püjá stone wall (£ü4- 
prdkére) for the worship of Bhagavat Sarkar- 
shana and Vasudeva’ Another, a fow years 
later, mentions the erection of a flagstaff with 
an image of Garuda at the top in honour of 
Vásadeva, the god of gods, by Heliodora (Helio- 
doros) a resident of Takshaéilé, an ambassador of 


— K —o—[ r nO F n 
3 Ths sions is now in the Victoria Hall, Udaipur, But it waa found at Ghosüpji, to which place ff was 
removed from Nagart, where if is believed to have been originally lying (Jeur.. Beng. As. Boce, Vol lvi, Part I, 


p. 77 I.) 
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Amtalikita (Antalkidas) who was ७ Bhágavata, 
ic, worshipper of Bhagavat or belonging to the 
Bhágavata School! A third inscription of about 
the beginning of the first century before Christ 
existing at Nün&ghát contains an adoration of 
Samkershane and Vasudeva.s Pataffjali, the 
author of the Mahdbhdshya on Panini, who wrote 
about 150 before Christ speaks of Vasudeva as the 
worshipful one, , À Buddhistio work of the third 
century before Christ mentions Vásudeva and 
Baladeva as the deities worshipped by specific 
sects. The Mahábhdrais is a work containing a 
vollection of pieces of varied antiquity, some 
pre-Christian and others post-Ohristian, and it is 
difficult to determine the age of any particular 
piece ; but, with the help of the dates supplied ns 
by the inscriptions and the two books mentioned 
above, we aro in a position to determine when a 
certain specific religion thas it speaks of in a 
section of the 12th book arose. That religion is 
the ELáxhha-dharma or the religion of single 
minded devotion or monotheism. It prevailed 
among 4 tribe of the YAdavas known by the name 
of Sñtvatas. The origin of this religion is traced 
to oerbain Rishis, and from them it was trans- 
mitted to others until it reached Bribaspati, who 
had for his pupil a prince of the name of 
Vasu-Uparichara, This last instituted a horse 
sacrifice in which Brihaspati was the priest. No 
animals were killed on the occasion, and the 
oblationg were prepared in accordance with the 
precepta of the Aranyakas, which works contain 
the Upanishads. Hari was the god worshipped. 
He took away the oblation offered to him mithont 
showing himself to Brihaspati. ` He was, however, 
seen by Vasu-Uparichera, Brihaspati wasangry, 
when three persons explained to him that Hari 
was to bo seen only by those who adored him 
and were devoted to him. They themaelves had 
onee gone to the White Island (Óveia-dw?pa) to 
see Hari or Nirdyana, performed austerities for a 
hundred years but were told that Hari was not 
to be soon by them, as they were not his devotees 
and performed only austerities. This story shows 
that g new reformed religion had sprung up, 
which, like Buddhism, condemned animal saori- 
fioes and the practice of austerities, but, unlike 
it, set forth the adoration of God as the way to 
emancipation. Then Narada is mentioned as 
having gons to the same White Island ; and, as 








he was a devotee, Nåråyaņa showed himself to 
him and explained the BhAgavata religion, which 
prevailed among the Sétvates. The Supreme 
God according to this faith is Vasudeva; from 
him sprang Sathkarshana or the individual soul; 
from him Pradyumns or the mind ; and from him 
Aniruddha or egoism. By oertain devotional 
practices, men attain Vasudeva throughthe inter- 
mediate stages of Aniruddha, etc. ‘This Bkdutike 
religion was, itis further stated, revealed in the 
Hari-gti4 or the Blagesad-gtid, at the time when 
the armies of the Pandavas and Kurus stood face 
to face and Arjuna’s heart failed him. The 
Bkéstika-dharma of the Bátvatas was, therefore, 
the system taught in the Bhagavad-gfié ; and the 
theistic reform we have spokcnof as opposed to 
the moral reform of Buddha is that effected by 
that work. 

The main problem of this work was how 
to achieve freedom from passion. Aman is 
born to act. He acta with oertain desires ; these 
desires become strengthened in him by frequent 
actions and he becomes a slave to.them. There- 
fore Gítá teaches that actions should be done, 
not from the desire of attaining any fruit from 
them, but because the Brakmans or the uni- 
versal order requires him to do them, t, 4, the 
action should be performed as & duty or it should 
be dedicated to God and performed to propitiate 
Him, 

Now to perform an act because it iss duty or 
to please God iss matter of the greatest diff- 
oulty to an ordinary man who is full of desires 
and passions, but he is able to conquer these by 
the grace of God when he adores Him incessantly 
by bhakti or devotion. Bhakti or devotion to 
Godis, therefore, the way to attain God and 
serenity or freedom from peseions. 

The Vasudeva religion or.the Pdacherdire 
aystom, as it was afterwards called, was based on 
the Bhagavad-gitd. Megasthenos mentions Heracles 
as the god worshipped by the Sourasenoi, in whose 
country was situated Mothors or Muthurá and 
the River Jobares or Jamna flowed. The Sou- 
yasenoi correspond to Saurasenas, 1.6. here the 
Bdtyatas, and thus Vasudeva to Heracles; and 
thus the religion of Vasudeva flourished on the 
evidence of Magesthenes, in the fourth oentury 
before the Christian ors. 


1 Jour. R. As. Soc, for 1909, p. 1087 ff; for 1910 p. 141 t; Fur. Bomb, As. 800., Vol, xxt, p. 104 ff. 


3 Arch, Bury., West, India, Vol. v, p. 60. 
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Soon after, Vüsudeva& was identified with 
Krishna whose name had been handed down as 
that of & holy seer and who was the founder of a 
Gcira or family. In later times, he was identi- 
fled mth Naidyana who had become an object of 
wcrship as the source of all Naras or men and as 
lying on the primeval waters; and in still later 
times, with Vishpu, who was originally & solar 
dehy but had afterwards acquired the attributes 
of supreme godhead, About the first oentury of 
the Obristian era, the boy god of a wandering 
trize of oow-herds of the name of Abbtras came 


to be identified with Vasudeva, , In the Sree 
of their wanderings eastward from Syria or Asia 
Minor, they brought with them probably tradi- 
tions of the birth of Obrist in the stable, the 
massacre of innocents, ete., and the name Obrist 
itself. This name became recognised as Krishna, 
as this word is often pronounced by some Indians 
as Krishto or Kushyo. And thus the traditional 
legends brought by the Àbhtras became engraft- 
ed on the story of VAyudera:Erishna of India. 
These are the five elementa that constitute the 
Vaishnavism of modern India. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 


Mx pain MB. BHANDARKAE, 

Many thanks for your drawing attention to 
my notes on the dates of Subandhu and Dinndga 
and sending me an advance proof of Dr. Hoernle’s 
letter dated 13th June 1911. ‘Dr. Hoernle says, 
“I have no prints or manuscripta of Vamana's 
work ab hand, butit would seem that M. M. 
Ha-aprasad's reading of Bubandhu is a mere 
conjecture not supported by any manuscript evi- 
deme.” When I wrote the note, I had the 
Kéryomdld edition of the Kdeydlaskiára etirerpitti 
befere me. That edition is based on two manu- 
scripts, one from Jaipur and the other from Bena- 


res. The Jaipur manuscript had Vartxbexdhu;- 


white the Benares manuscript had Subandhw. Bo 
in ny note I said, “ there may be an objestion to 
this that in some manuscripts the word is noi 
*Busendhu' but‘ Vastubandhu.” Thus I had some 
marusoript evidence to support me when I wrote 
that paper. Since the appearanoe of Mr. P&thak's 
peper on ' Kumáragupta, the patron of Vasuban- 
dhu.’ I have consulted the only manuscript avail- 
able in Calcutta, namely, the Banskrit College 
manuscript Alambira No. 94. It has Sabandhu 
witt a little waving at the lower end of the right 
hand vertical line which I take tobe the sub- 
script U; though in the same page there is an 
instance of a more pronounced subscript U, In 
Ansndarima Beruk's edition it is Vastubandáw. 
The Vidyåvilisa Press edition of Vimana’s 
worE, published at Benares under the supervision 
of Dr. Thibant, ib is Subendhu. The edition is 
based on three manuscripts, though differences of 
reading sre not given, The three manuscripta all 
ooms from Southern India, Two belong to the 
two learned editors and the third to Vitsya 
Suncarachiryya of Vigghalapura, So I have five 
manascripts to support the reading Subendhu. 
I hare not seen the Véntviliss Pross edition 
used by Mr. Paphak, It would be interesting in 
this ;onneotion to consult other manuworiptz of 
the work which are to be found in other parts of 


Bubandhn is very bitter 


India and Europe. Mr. R. Narasimhachar of 
Bangalore says, in his letter to me dated the 
28th October 1911, that with rogard to Dr. 
Hoernle's letter in the Indias Antiquery for 
Beptember, he had referred Dr. Hoernle to some 
manuscripts in which the reading SBubandhs is 
clearly given. 

Beading carefully the verses which preface 
Bubandhu's story of Vásavadatià, it appears 
patent to everyone who is acquainted with Buban- 
dhu's punning style that he himself mentions 
Ohandraprak&éa in iis śliskie form Himekero- 
dyota.in the Sth vores, For in that verse he 
says that the good man, who makes other people's 
merits appreciated, beoomes more fortunate and 


.popular. The moonshine, which makes the 


bumuda flower blossom, bears enhanced beauty. 
Now moonshine Himakerodyots is Chandra 
prakiée. 50 it isa proper name, and I am glad 
that Dr. Hoernle agrees with me. 

Dr. Hoernle has done a service in pointing out 


thatthe hemistieh in VAmana’s work must have 
been written shortly after the death of Ohand- 
regupta, that is, about a. p. 413, though 1 think 
shortly before, as a reigning prince would not be 
described ss Chandraguptakanaya. In that cese, 
by the showing of Dr. Takakusu, the hemistich 
cannot refot to Vasubandho who lived for 80 
years between A. D. 420.and 500, and Mr. 
Pájhak depends’ on that eminent. Japanese 
Scholar for referring the verse to Vaaubandhu. 

Dr. Hoernle doubts that there was a civil war 
after the death of Chandragupta. 

But the profatory verses of Vdsavadatid give 
a support to my contentions, In the sixth verse 
against khales—the 
wicked—who are more mischievous than snakes, 
In his usual punning way be says that serpents 
are tabkule-desshi—enemy to weasles; at the same 
time na-kule-desshf—not envious to the family; 
while the wioked are Se-kwla-dweskf—hard oven 
to the family of their victims. In the seventh he 
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compares the wicked with owls, who have an d e 
even in the darkest of darkness. Then again in the 
eighth, he says that the wicked though they des- 
troy the merits of others become the more sinful; 
just as clouds which corer the rays of the moon 
become darker th moh: What do all these 
signify? The word iruk in the eighth verse 

means Chendraprakiéa, though the un- 
historical commentators do not say so. The tenth 
verse ig well-known throughout Indis and is 
in the mouth of every Pandit. It says 
that on the death of Vikram&ditya, love of Art 
and Poetry is gms Upstarts are flourishing; 
everybody's hand is on bis neighbour's throat. 
What does this mean, unless ıt means a re- 
volution in which the author did not fare well 
on the death of Chandragupta- Vikramaditya ? 

I agree with Dr. Hoernle that history does not 
speak of such a revolution. But does lustory 
record all the revolutions in Indiaf Has the 
history of India advanced so far? If not, may 
not these wailngs of a sensitive poet signify a 
change for the worse? Read tho hemistich 
with the prefatory verses of Vdsaredeifd, and the 


Caloxtta. , 


inference is irresistable that the changes of tthe 
times were ruinous to Subandhu and hia pariy. 
The word Sackiva may have a derivative 
meaning of companionship or friendship, for! the 
word comes from Secká, meaning 'saka, & word 
common in the Vedas, So the word Amdtya'aleo 
comes from Amdsaha, But the radical mein 
was long lost sight of. KAliddsa, who floorish 
within a century after Bubendhn, uses the. word 
Suekiva always in the sense of ministers, 
Tena dhür-jegato gurví sachiveshu nichikshipe.? 
Grihini sackvoak sakhi mithah, ato. ` 
Mr. Påphak translates dishiyd kritérthe- 
frema ax पवार Congratulation onthe success 
of his efforts. it were the phrase dishiyd 
vardhase, it would have meant congratulation; 
bat simply dishiyd means “fortunately.” Ho: was 
४ 00885. fui in his endeavour, not in obtaining sover- 
eignty, because, that is not the subject treated of 
here; but he was sucoesstul in giving e edi 
rugoment to literary men, thet is, in ng 
déraya’’ to kritedhiyah or men of talent, : 


` 


HARBAPBARAD BHAETRI, 


: BOOK-NOTICE, 


KÁvvAPRAXiéA WITH Praptrs AND Upprora: edited 
by Vasupava SHASTRI ADHYAXKAR. Ánandírama 
Banskni series, Poons, No, 68. 

Srowrr and steadily has the AnandAsrame 
Press boen putting forth its work, at so much 
a day, aud akendy our shelves ure with 
the weight of the volumes it has publish lished. We 
have used the word groaning intentionally, The 
varieties of typos in which the volumes are print- 
ed are often rather too big and make the volumes 
more bulky and heavy than they ought to bo, and, 
therfore, less bandy: ‘the Shastri and the 
Pandit might pmm be thereby onabled to 
spare the use of spectacles for somo tine longer 
tban they would otherwise be, at least in rea 
these volumes. But their caseis different, ‘hey 
bave got only a few books to ro Other 
scholars alrend p font the want of shelf-room for 
the numerous books they are obliged to kare in 
these days of multiplication of books. 


Tho present volumo 1s the latest in the Ànan-: 


dáérama Series, — Küzyaprakdía is a clussio of 
-llamk ira literature and there has been no end 
to the writing of commentaries on it. Yet only 
a fow years ngo there were no good editions of 
either &ho'text or of good commentaries on is 
available in print. Mahesaohandra's first edition, 
` satisfactory as it was, was then. out of print. 
Kamalákari, n not very satisfactory commentary, 
was available only in a lithographed edition. 
The only edition whioh students of the work 
could avail themsolves of was the one with 
Msaheávara's commentary. But the pom oan ters 
was far from satisfactory. Then  followe 
Vamanicharya’s edition, in'whioch the text was, as 
1n a variorum. edition, smothered in the excerpts 
from various commentaries. - 

Perhaps the best commentary on the Kdzye- 
prakdée is the Pradípa with its two commen- 
taries, the PrabhA of "Vaidyan&iha aud the 
Uddyota -of Ná&vojibhatta. Tho Nirnayasd gar 
Press guvé tis some time agoan edition of 


N 


— = 


Bombay., l - 


Pradipa with tho Prabha, but unfortunately 
without the Pr or the e pacer Bross 
portion of the text. Of Nágojibhatte's commen- 
tar m the portions denling with Ulldses |, 1T, 
Vil, and X were avsilablein the editions of those 
Ulltsas published by the late Prof. Po. nee 
for the sake of the B. A. students of Bombe. 


University. “he present edition, therefore! of 
the Kívyepraliéa with the Pradfpa and the 
complete Uddyota is quite welcome. It would 


have been still more welcome had Mr. H.N. Apte, 
who has got the management of the Series in his 
hands, sven ‘way to include explanations 
of the instauoes cited in the text from: the 
Udáharswaskasdrik4 of Vaid yanátha, Någoji- 
bhatta does give explanations, but not «tl : 

In the publications issuing fromthe Anenigé- 
rama -learned oritical introductions by the 
editors, dealing with such matters as tha date 
and position of.a book and its author in | the 
literature to which they relate, are not to be 
looked for. But it is better to have no such 
introduction than to have’ an unsoholarly, or 
uncritical one. The present editor does'inot 
8९901 to be aware even of the. fact that the 
K-leyaprakégs was léft incomplete towards the 
end by Mammata pnd was completed by 
BAj&nska Allata Bots correct text, correctly 
printed, of a work not already printed at all or 
printed LDR POU » is what we have a right to 
expect from the Press; and we have oan ge t 
that in the volunio before us, and thai in itself is 
a pisat deal. For the sake of correctness of 
spelling, DR we would have wished that;the 
word *'Uddyota' had: not: been ‘printed: as 
^ Udyota,? as it has been in so many places, 
(Of Roth Rechtechreibang in Veda, pp. 101-2, 
ZD MG. XLVIIL) The list of Errata (suchand) 
too is not ag complete as it should have been.! 


. t 
SHRIDHAN RE. BHANDARKAR, 


D 


— 
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80ME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A, POONA. 
(Continued from Vol, XL, p. 176) 
3.—Hansi Stone Inscription of Prithvirdja [Vikrama]—Sathvat 1224. 

A translation, without e transcript, of this inscription by Captain E. Fell has been published in 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, pp. 448-6, and a summary of it with fall and elaborate remarks 
thereon by Lieutenant-Colonel Tod In the Transactions, Royal As. Soo, Vol. I, p. 154. But 
none of these attempts has proved successful, and a correct and accurate account together with a 
transcript of it is still a desideratum, No excuse is, therefore, needed to publish this record. 

The inscription was originally found at Hines! in the Panjab, but regarding its exact 
original find-sopt there, Tod says as follows: “The inscription, -which I obtained through the 
kindness of my friend Colonel Skinner, had been saved from the general wreck of theso halls, by 
the materials being taken to erect a small Musleman place of worship; and this slab was built 
into the wall in a reversed position, It was afterwards presented to Marquis Hastings; but 
as it reached this nobleman at a very busy period of his career in 1818, I know not what became 
ot it”! The inscription stone, etrange to ssy, is now lying in the Royal Scottish Museum at 
Edinburgh. Two exoel'ent photographs of it bad been sent four years ago by = person connected 
with this Museum to a Parsi gentleman in Poona, called Mr, Frenchman, who made them over 
to me. And it is from these photographs that I edit the inscription. 

The inscription contains 22 lines of writing, The characters aro Nigar. Attention may 
be drawn to the sign for ré occurring in °rikeha-yithe-paltthih, line 12. The language is 
Sanskrit; and the inscription is partly in prose and partly in verse. The verses are numbered, 
but very great carelessness is shown in this respect. It is full of solecisms. We thus have 
raxgdai instead of rakgdn in line 2, vyaye eara-kareh instead of wijaya-vara-karigeh in line 8, 
and so on, In respect of orthography, the only points that call for notice are: (1) the use of 
& for $ and (2) the doubling of a consonant in conjunction with a preceding r. With regard to 
lexicography we have only to note the dest wotd gadha employed in line 11. 

The record opens with an obeisanoe to some goddess whose name is unspecified. This 
shows that the insoription slab was originally.in the temple of a goddess. Then follows a 
verso which invokes the blessings of the god Murari, Verse 2 informs ug that there was a 
king of the Ohühamáne lineage called Prithvfrája and his maternal uncle was one Kilhana, 
who, according to the next verse, belonged to the Gühilauta dynasty. The verse following tells 
us that thinking of Hammtíra who had become the cause of anxiety to the world, the king put 
Kilhage ın obarge of the fort of Asika, doubtless HAnsi. From verse 5 we learn that Kilbana 
erected a pratolt, i.e., & pol, or gateway which with its flags sot Hammira as it were at deflanoe. 
And neg the gateway were constructed two kosh{hakas or granaries (verse 6). Then we have 
a prose line (lines 9-10) speaking of a letter sent to him by Vibhishana. Verse 7 with which 
the letter begins, says: “the lord of demons (Vibhishana) who hes obtained a boon from Rama, 
the crest-jewel of the lineage of Raghu, respectfully speaks thus to Kilhaga staying in the fort 
(gadha) of Ast.” The next verse says: ' In the work of building the bridge we both assi-ted 
the leaders of the monkeys and bears. And you yourself (Kilhaga) have written saying that 
to you the lord of Parohapurs, a string of pearls and this city had been given by the Omni- 
present (Ráma)." In the verse following Pyithvtr&ja is compared to Rima and Kilhana to 
Hanûmån. In verse 10 Vibhishana bestows nothing but conventional praise on Kilhaga Verse 


rd 





1 Transacitens, Roy. da. Bes., Vol. I, p. 185. 
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11 refers to his having burnt Pamohapura, and captured but not killed its lord, Verre 12 
again is simply eulogistio, ‘but, in the verse following with which the letter ends, ४100181808 
requests Kilhane to accept the string of pearls or even Lanka but promise safety to him, 
Then again follows a prose line (lines 19-20) which by tho way informs us that this string of 
pearls was presented by the ocean to Rimabhadra when he was intent npon constructing the ' 
bridge. Verses 14-15 state-that thero was one Valha who belonged to the Doda race and who 
was a subordinate of Kilbana and that his son was Laksuhmana under whose auspices the 
prajash was composed. This.is followed by the date which is Thursday the 7th of the bright 
half of Maghe of the (Vikrama) year 1224, 

It will be seen from the above account that this inscription is a prasasti or panegyrio, and 
its object is to describe Kilhana’s conqnost of Pamohapura and its chief, Kilhana was a mater- 
nal uncle and feudatory of the Chàhamána sovereign Pritbvirkje. This Prithvfrüja is not the 
celebrated Prithvirája who fought with and was captured by Shihübu-d-Dín Ghürin a.p. 1192, as 
Tod supposes, Because, for this Prithvirüja we have dates ranging only from 4.9, 1182-98, 
whereas tho date of our insoription is v.m. 1224— A p. 1107, Prithvirüja of this record must 
therefore be the same as the Pyithviraja who preosded "Somesvara. Kilhage, we are expressly 
told, was put in charge of the fort of Ast or Asika, i.s., पाड, to check the progress of Hammtira, 
£4., of course the Muhammadan emperors, There can be no doubt tbat the Muhammadans 
were at this time attempting to pour into India, This is also clear from the Delhi-Siwálik pillar 
inscription of v.x. 1220— 4 p. 1164 wherein the Ohühamána Visaladeva is represented to have 
exterminated the Micchobhas and made Áryüvarta what its name signifies, ४,०,, an abode of the 
Aryans," It was, therefore, urgently necessary to pub a stop to this by appointing a brave and 
olever personage to the charge of the Hánst fort, especially as it was on the route to Indis. 
Tod says: “ Astgorh or Ast lurg is celebrated as the soene of contest between the Hindus and 
early Muhammodans. It was by this route, that most of Shah&buddin’s attempts were made to 
wrest the throne of Hind from Pryithvtr&ja; and often did the warriors of the mountains of 
Cébul find their graves before Ast. Even now it presents the appearance of & great sepulohro 
all around but espevially to the west. The route was by Pdokapaitan, the town of purity, on 

“the Sutlej, to Bhamer and Fateh-dbdil, to Así and Delhi.”S From these words of Tod's the 
importance of fortifying and maintaining the fort of Hans! towards tho close of the Ob&hamána 
supremacy is quite clear; and what is equally clear is the necessity of keeping a strong hold on 
Pichapsttana on the Sutlej mentioned by Tod, which can be no other than Parohapura of our 
iuxoription. Probably the chief of Pamohapure about this time did nop owe fealty to the 
Oháàhamina dynasty, and it was, therefore, absolutely indispensable to put him down and take 
possession of his city. This explains why the capture of Patchapura and its chief is considered 
so important in the inscription. 

The prajasti was composed by one Leksbhamaga, who was, we are told, a Doda by race. 
The Dodas have been given a place by Tod in his list of thirty-six royal rates of Rajasthan, 4 
but he tells nothing about them. I believe they are the same as the Dods or Dodias, 9 olan of 
the Paramiras, The province in Rájputáná now called Hidott was originally held by them and 
was wrested from them by the Khichts of Gagront, who in their turn had to give it up to the 
llág&á after whom the province was so called. In the time of Mahmud Ghasni, Merat, 
Bolsadenhr, etc,, were hold by the Dogs, of whom Haradatta was the most preeminent, Dols 
aro now; found as Jdgirddrs near Lava in Tonk. 


* Above, Vol XIX, p. 218. 5 Transactions, Roy. As. Boo., Vol. L, p. 185. 
t danau aud Aniiquitios of Réyasthin, Vol, J, p. 106 (B. K. Lahiri & Oo's edition. ). 
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š Text. ५ 
1 s^ ü 8 लमः।। ex bosons qd हिमगुसिते भुजं पारिजातस्थ vet काप्यम्बस्योति तुंग e- 
2 नतउमप्रेभस्य कुंभस्थलीति | 'मंधसुष्धाण्णंवाण्णः प्रकटितपिहितभीजि Tala azar रंगाने तरद्कैरनुप- 
8 चि fala |भन्पातु बुष्मास्मुरारिः || \ || 'चाहमातान्वये शातः पृथ्सीराजो महीपतिः । तस्माधुश्याभवद्धाता 
fæle pr कीशिवर्द (!)- . 
4 मः || २ l| गृहिलोताल्वजब्धोममंडमैकरारच्छसी | गांभीमोदार्यसोन्दर्बगुणरत्न[ महो Ter: || ३॥ मस्वा इम्मी- 
vri निखिलव (1)- 


5 सुमतीशल्यभूतं nye जोग्योसी वीरगोष्ठीनिप[ लत रमतिः शचुलक्ष्मीभुऊंगः | प्रापाद्रा जन्य कूडामाणिकिरण- 
गणासंजमिसृतपादी j 

6 भूपस्तस्मे प्रहरो शविशदराणनिधेरासिका दुरगेमुप्रं । v || तस्मिषुन्ग्गे स्ववुद्धपा' निखिलरिपुचमूमूजि facea 
पाएँ cleat ।ुंगणूंगग्य[ ति ]कर- 


7 writ भझ्माग्गोष्णरहमेः'° । [रर] हम्मीर वीर w स तव महिमा निर्दिशंती प्वशाप्रेदिष्याका रमतोली इर्थमि- 
मुवो निर्मिता किल्हणेम || ५ || (|) dons 
8 arent तावश्प्रतोी सदुपविरचित कोष्ठकईइमेसत्पौद्देरालानयरमं॑ विजज[ वर ]करे:” gems सभ | 
मन्येस्जैवार्चैसार्यमकड- 
9 gai: किल्हणस्थ प्रकाशं मूर्भेस्वुत्पस्कयंकों जगति [ विशयते] विक्र[मै|कों म wp |६॥ || 
किंच किमुच्यते तस्य प्रताप- 
10 माहात्म्बं अत्कृसे सिशाचरचऋषिसा विभीपणेमाप्येष प्रहितो लेखः h वद्या ॥ संकाया gi- 
क्लिकमणे CI) 
11 रामस्थ qrsi@Tw[ ध्या Freer? मिद्याचरपालेः रूप्रअयः सादरं | दिष्बासीगढ[ व [सिम pegs चंडप्रता- 
पो-हसन्सस्कीस्या t (11) 
13 धवलीकृसजिनुवर्स आकिल्हणं भाषते || || कार्ये सेमुनिवंभने' < gç ते afe dua erg वागर- 
घटा qu ]पतिमिः 
18 साहाम्यमावां स्थितौ | तस्मात्पंचपुरा Pal qr Ja विरुना दत्ता कि[ 8 ] कावलिमंह्य सापि पुरी त्वया तु लिक्षिय 
[q] me ॥[८*] . 
14 पृथ्वीराजो महाराजो संशर्ज विमा । हसूमालिश्चिसं वीर भवामङुसविक्तमः ॥ [९*] Ratera 
जातस्तेन eri तवेरशं । (1) 
1b करिः कालो न कोप्यस्ति सत्ये भर्म्मपराजणः || (६०) || कथमन्यथा || इग्षं पंचपुरं हताः afalar jur 
7वद्धस्तदी शस्क्यआ कंठ वीर भिवेइध वा!१- 
16 igr ले सल्॒ज॒वाजिस्थिसः | एतल्घर्ष्वमसांप्रतं तव पनः सच्छोयोविद्यानिषे संवरधोंभविभव्रुमोपि महतां 
BÍ न dard || ९० (११) 
17, उत्स्बातप्रतिरोपण [ कुव Jar मालिस्थमृम्मार्जित सत्यं क्षत्रियपुंगवेन भवता कुंदावदातं मशः । पासं जावर 
TIRS mur) 
18 तते भास्करो यावप्तावाभिवस्त थे बमबनिवारां निधिवेक्षेते !। ११ (११) 1] gm qm: किमु [ स्मे] स्ये वचत्त्थ्थ 
शृणुष्व से | स्वीक्तेथ्यायवा संका 
19 Wa पत्रमथाभयम्‌ || [१३* ] ict चैकावली रत्माकरेण सेतुवंघोद्यतायः' रामभद्राब स्वगांमीबेगुल परिरक्षता 
उपायनीकृत्य डो (1) ) 
20 कितासीत्‌ aR च डोडान्वजे समभषास्किल वस्हनामा **सस्येकसूतिशिलशच्रु'चमाभिहंता | त्री Rreg- 
णस्य qms अच्चंचरीक-( || ) A 
21 eweargopepen fp eran |। ९ ( १४) | सोच प्रश्न॒स्तिमिमांणे मक्‍्र्याध्यक्षपदे स्यितः [|] सर्ष्बदा 
.— errai लक्ष्मणः सव्व ener! || [ wa JE 
23 संवत्‌ ( | ) १२२४ माष qw सपम्बां गुरो (||) Braa, l! 
7 Read "sper. 


* From & photograph. 0 Expressed by a symbol, 

s This ought to be वि्वदगुणनिधये, but will not suit the metre. * Read gaw. 

10 Read cet 

11 This ought to be विज्यवरकारिण :, but will not «ait the metre, 

13 The meaning of this line is not clear to me. 13 Read पादांबुअ” and “woe? 
-M Read 'प्रसापौद्ध्त सस्कीर्स्या. — 15 Read “भिबंघने. 16 Bead प्रतिमहा" 

ए Read aq’. 15 Read arg’. : 1 Read "ani". 


2 Read °सश्वैक?. 3 Read getea; but this will not suit the metre. 
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4.—AnAvàAdA stone inscription of Sárahgadeva [Vikrama|—Baivat 1848. 


This insorlption was found early in 1004 when some excavations were being carried on by the 
Irrigation Department of the Baroda State at An&vági, the old Apabilapátaka, nearly three miles 
from Patan in the Kadt division. It is now deposited, I am told, in the Eaokers of the Vahivatdar. 

The record consists of twenty-four lines covering a space of 1’4}” broad by 1’ 61 high 
The initial letters of the first seven lines have poeled off, but in all other respeots tbe atone 
very wall preserved, The characters are Nigart. The language is Sanskrit, shd excepting 
the verse at the commencement the whole of the record is in prose, As regards.orthography 
it is sufficient to note (1) that a consonant following r is doubled and (2) that the sign for v 
is employed for b only onoe in m= wivibhrals in line 1. In respect of lexicography may 
be noticed the words: (1) prekshant(na)ka and (2) sthi/aka both occurring in line 7, and (3) 
vyakii in lines 9 and 21. The first means “ theatricals,” the second "५ a grant in perpetuity,” 
and the third “specification of details.” In lines 7, 9, and 10 ocours the word palamdna, the 
meaning of which is uncertain. If ooours in other insoriptions also, e. g, in a Ohaulukya 
copper-plate grant of v. s. 1280 (above, Vol. VI, p. 1४7, Plate H, line 8), where ib appears to 
be equivalent to pirva-pradatia of the other grants of the same dynasty. Is palaména, thero- 
fore, a mistake for pflyamána ? 

The inscription opens with the well-known stanza with which Jayadeva's Gfta-(@ovtnda com- 
mences. Then follows the date, whioh is Sunday the 18th of the bright half of Ash&dha in 
the [Vikrama] year 1848. At that time Mahdréjddhirdja Baramgadeva was reigning at Ana- 
hilvütaks ; his Mahdsadhivigrahika Mahdmáiya Madhusidans was doing all the business of the 
soa), relating to fhe drawing of documenta, eto., and the Panoh (Paachabula) consisted of Makatta 
Pethada, and others, Pethaga being appointed by the king as keeper of the seal at Pilhagapura 
(Palanpur). The insoription then proceeds to record the gilts that were made on the aforesaid 
date as well as previously, for the worship, offering, and theatilcals before the god Kyishpa. The pre- 
vious grants are first specified, They are: (1) drammas 180 in perpetuity by Karana, (2) drammus 
72 from the customs-house in perpetuity, (B) drammas 72, (4) drammas 86, and (5) dramas 
48, four being for each am@pdsyd day by Seth Devala, accruing from his Bikiri (P). The 
new gifts were made by the fivefold people of the town (paschamukAa-nagara) consisting 
of (1) the Panoh, (2) the Bráhmagas who are called Purohitas here, (8) the Mahdjanas, of whom 
some were Sádhw (Sàhuk&r), some Sreshjht (Seth), Thakkura, Bon! (goldsmiths), Karhsáras 
(braziers), and so forth, (4) Vanijyirakas (Vanjarfis), and (5) Nuwu-vittakas (ship-owners), 
The new grants were: (1) half a dramma paid by the seller on one dhadf of madder (mdafishthd) 
(2) one dramma paid both by the seller and buyer on one dhadd of solowum Melongena (Hingudt), 
(8) some portion from each cart filled with grain, the nature of which is not olear, and /4) one 
palf from a ghadd or jar of gÀf by the seller 

It has been stated above that our inscription commences with the initial benediotory stanza 
of the well-known Gftu-Govtnda. The Gíta-Gorinda, we know, was composed by Jayadeva, 
who ig supposed to have flourished in the last quarter of the 12th century and lived 
daring the reign of Lakshmapisena,à3 And the faob that the stansa is quoted as the 
invocatory verse in our ingoription shows that ‘the work hed already within a century 
become qwasi-sacred," Again, it appears from our inscription that ¿here was a temple of 
Krishna existing in Anavfdá long before the time of king S&raügadeva to whose reign H 
refers itself and who no doubt belonged to the Vüghel& dynasty. This is worthy of note, as 
we have not yet found any anoient temple dedioated to Krishna and hardly any reference 
given to such & one in old inscriptions, The only reference I know of is furnished by a 
Harsaudáà stone inscription of Devapfila of Dhár& dated v. s. J275, whioh speaks of 
image of Kyishps being put up by one Kesava near a temple of Barhbha 
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33 Above, Vol XX, p. 312, 1. 14. 
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Text.™ 


६ | वेदाशुद्धरसे जगति वहते सगोलमुडिभले” दैत्यान्‌ दारजते wi छलयते cat कुर्वं 

2 (3) [1*] [से [तुं बधयते ef" कर्मे कारुण्यमातम्वसे eT” quibas दशा क्ृतिफ़ते कृष्णाय 
8 (तस्मै भ) षः ú [ १" ] संवत्‌ १६२८ wd sm कूदि १३ cmreq सीमदण हिलवाश्काविष्ठितमहारा- 
4 र्‌ कपये )राज भीसारंगवेष कल्याणविशजिराज्ये वत्पाइपच्चोप जीबिमि महासांधि* पहामा- 

5 (श्य )( त्री hraa श्री aft merit समस्त मुद्राष्यापारा्‌ परिपंथयलीस्वेर्बकाले प्रवर्धमामे sg 

& (चे [a] स्वामिमा of व्ह] जपूरमुद्रा यां fran mi स्रीपैथडप्रभातेपंचकुलप्रतिपस्तौ देव- 

४ (श्री) (p jexarerat [पू |जा।वैद्य प्रेशजीकनिमिर्च अघे? पलमानस्यिठकस्बः' सया संमति महं 
8 [श्री] पेथडग्रभूति[ पं ]चकुलेन तथा पंचमुत्वसमस्तमगरेण'च क्ृवमभ्प्रदेववाबस्यच शा-(!) 

9 सतपाहका जया ॥ शप्रीकपरूमावदेवदासस्ब?- म्याक्लिः u go करण स्थितके क्र १८० तथा q(o) 

10 AOT | Ruak w ७२ हथा to देवळेन भात्मनः खे बी 3 थे *परूमानभास्मीय सीकिररि'- 

11 वामा ] रक्त द्र २ तथा Meee ३३ तथा srarqresi% २ स्थिसके w ४ वर्ष प्रति आते 
12 w v< एवमेतत्‌ पूर्थ्वस्थितके I! सांप्रतं उपविष्टमह भोपेथडप्रभतिपंचकुरन तथा gog- 

18 रणीघर | पुरो०.सि[ chat | परोऽ मोघाहल्य | पुरी० हरिसम्मे | ure आभा सा" हेमा 1 सा*महण- 
14 सीह se तेजा are मगवर | Spo साढल | Be देवल । सा० GAT | सा० घणपति | 376 भासघर 
15 सा० सुणषर। सा० भडसीह । अण मार्गा ङ] | zo सामत | सा* झांझा | सा० वयजलदेव | EET- 
16 पाछ | सा० पर्मसीह | te महतसीह | Mo देवसीह भण Ere घेता । भण* गांधी | ero जा[ l! ]- 

17 egoa | He गुणराज | are केसव | सा० Mar | खेर रतन] ure भ्रीकम | सोनी ० भर्जुन | साथ्चांग- 
18 Ww are vrac | ware waar | पूगी० तेजा | STo केसव | are मुरा] uro कुंदा | सा*नायपाल- 
19 wf" समस्समहाजव | तथा सर्मास्त]वाणेज्यारड | तथा समस्तमौविशकप्रसाति पंचमखन- 

30 गरेण मिज्ञपूवेजानां tae शैव्रीकृष्णयादानां पू वानैबेद्मप्रेसजीकमिमिस!” कूतनष्य- 

21 Wewraca sarka: || मांशिष्टा पडी X co s ell विक्रेतु फामो ददाति तपा हींगुदा बडा १ ०५१ 

23 दायकपाहको ore: | कणत्त[व्ह]ट x पायली ९ छार्डा x पाजली qro | Sadega X १(॥ ) 

23 छी x एतत्‌ far are | एष समस्तदेषषदाये भाचद्राक्षेवारक बावत्‌ समस्तपं चम मय~ 

24 रेज ore: wert t 





TRAVENOORE AROHJEOLOGIOAL SERIES. 
BY K. Y. BUBBAHMANYA AIYAB, B.A., OOTAOAMUND. 


Ix tho native atate of Travenoore ia the Malras Presidency, the Arohsological Department 
has been in existence since ths days of tho late Professor Sundaram Pillai, who published some of 
the inscriptions of the १७08१ kings first in the Madras Mail and eventually in the pages of thia 
journal. After his death, the Archwological Survey does not appear to have come to an end 
From Mr, Nagamiah's Manual of Travencore, pp. 178-7, it is clear that all the inscriptions of the 
State, which are 490 in number, have boen already examined in a rough way 

When Mr. Gopinatha Hao was appointed Superintendent of Aroheology in the State a. few 
yesrs ago, it was thought he would direct his energies to the publication of scourate transcripts 
and translations of the inscriptions of the State which had all been tentatively examined before his 
appointment was contemplsted. We shall now see how he has discharged tho duties ७: 08180 to, 
him, Eleven numbers of the Travancore Archmological Series have already been issued and mors 
are promised. 80 that, judging from the quantity of work turned out, his achievement is-ceriainly 
commendable. 





5 From tbe original stone. ॐ Read "मुदि भवे *X [aad daw. 
भ Read म्लेच्छान्‌. 3 There is some space left between the lettera q and wit 
* Read Toa’. * Read wi. 9? Read पाश्यमात", 
31 Healspü«qrewapp, — 7 5351 वारसास). 4 udifxR is probably a mistake for सीरक. 
35 Read तसस्य? 9 Read झमावा त्यास. (0009 Read aa, 
35 qyr is probably a mistake ge 3) Rew ga. | 
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Let us now examine the quality. In the first place as regards transliteration, an opigraphist 
ja free to choose any system ho likes, provided, he uses it throughomt. Im this publication, proper 
eare does not appear to have been taken to correct the diseritioal and printer's mistakes, I have 
been able to notice a number of instances! where distinetion has not been made between ¢ and 1; 
r Andr; ñ, n, 9, and n. It may be thought that these are minor points which one need not- 
trouble oneself about. The importance of a correct system of transliteration has been recognised 
by sch: lars, and it cannot be over-estimated. Epigraphioal publications, to be of any real value, 
should, as far as possible, be free from errors of this kind, Else they mislead the readers 
imatead of helping them. 

A perusal of these publications will convince any one that their editor has criticised the 
views of others, very often without proper grounds. X propose to consider some of the arguments 
with which he assails the opinions of others. 

On page 180, Mr. Gopinatha Rao writes, ‘Mr. Venkayya has separated the compound 
tirwvayirs vdykkavudaiya pirdttiydr, found in several inscriptions which descrive the mother of 
Uttamaáo]adàva inte fíruvayipwsdykka and Ude'yapirditiydr. By iteelf the first part means 
practically nothing and the second has introduced a fictitions queen in South Indian history. 
The mistake is perpetuated in his Annual Report, year after year, by his successor, Mr. Krishna- 
Éastri who also believes that the name of the mother of Uttamaidjs was Udaiyapir&füirár. 
Such an expression vayirwpdykkavudaiya oocurs in many places in Tamil literature, as for 
example, Bama is called Koxdalai/an mapi-vayiru edyitavené by Kulaéékhare-Perumé] in bis 
Perumál Tirumoli,”? 

The charge here made against Mr. Venkayya is oertainly clear enough, and no one ^an 
mistake it, It is, that he has by an unwarranted separation of the words Zrureyiredykkavucai- 
ya piráti, dr introducel mto the history of the Chélas s flotitious queen. In 80 doing he did aot 

_ eren perceive that the firat part had no sense whatsoever. J admit that the charge would bea grave 
“one if it wore true and Mr. Venkayya deserves to be taken to task for it. On the other hand, 
if it could be satisfactorily proved that the charge t a false one, I think it is the duty of 
Mr, Gopinatha Rao to acknowledge his blunder. 

The passage referred to by Mr. Gopinatha Rao occurs in the inscriptions of the 11th 
eentury aD., and it is impossible even for a beginner in Sonth Indian Epigraphy to confound 
ka and ta in these records, - The passage which actually occurs in the -Inseriptions examined by 
Mr. Venkayya 5 Uttemaslad$varai-ttirupayipurdytia Udaiyepirditiydr Bembiyag máddsigdr. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Gopinatha Hao, the records that mention the mother of Uttamaá5]adóva are 
net few. All these numerous records, without even a single exception, read as stated by me 
just now; and its meaning has been taken by Mr. Venkayya to be “ Udaiyapiratfiyar Sembizap 
müdéviyür, the mother o! Uttamaddjadéva.” To be more literal, 1६ only moans “ Udaiyapiráttiyár 
Sembiyapmédéviyfir who had obtained in her blessed womb Uttamaéó]adóva," It is this readin 
and this translation that are being “ perpetuated” by Mr. Krishnaddstrt in bia dnawal Reports. 
I doubt if any one would say that a meaning other than what Mr, Veakayya has given to the 
passage is possible. 

If we separate the phrase as suggested by Mr. Gopinaths Rao into truvayirunfykkavudaiya 
and pirditiydr, the first part must necessarily go with Uttamaisladésvara’ which precedes it and 
the second with what follows. The meaning would then be “ Pirüttiyür Bembiyanmédéviyar who 
would have to obtain in her blessed womb Uttamadéladéva,” a statement of what is to happen and 
not what hes already occurred. | 


1 A fow of the mistakes in diacritical marks and types are pointed out here, Then oocuring in Pawithram4- 
nikka" (p. 162), Rawakirtti (p. 159), Taewir pandal (p. 168), ought to be pand the n in Paraku (p.159), a d 
wangala” (pp. 160-170) ought to bea, Thet of Jetus (p. 155) pirdttigár (p. 169) should be $. Tho lengths of 
vowels 1n Anaimales (p. 153), Ftjey&éAishda (p. 157), and in several other words in pp. 163, 164 and 100 are not 
properly indicated , fàga]4iw in p. 167 must be titga} 14४. 

5 Tha words in italics are transliterations of passages given by Mr. Gopinatha Hao in Tamil. 
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In pp. 168-89 of his Travsncors Archeological Series, Mr. Gopinatha Rao publishes, with 
a ७30६ introdaction, a fragmentary inscription from Kanyakumari, with text and translation. 
Here the king's name has been read as BRájakémarivarman Hájarájadérs, and this king has been 
ideitified with Rüjarüja II; The date asstgned for the record Is a.D. 1167. 

The preserved portion of the inscription commences with the words perumbugai= KAvirdja- 
Eésarivarm in, eto, which ig invariably how the historical introduction of RéjAdhbirajs I beginning 
with Tiagalértara ends, The geographical terms occurring in the record also furnish some 
internal evidence as to its date. Tre high regnal year must also have been utilised in arriving at 
the date of the king. The fact that the watershed erected during the king’s reign was called after 
Jarabgonda-Chó]a is another point which an epigrapbist would not omit to consider. Js may be 
soi here that thosurname Jayaügonda-Cbó]a was first borne by Rájarája I and after him by Raj&dhi- 
raj» [. Besides, there ia n considerable difference between the characters of the time of Rajadhirkjs I 
anc those of Rajarija LL. All these must have been taken into accountin fixing the approximate date 
of the king. But we havo direct evidence to show that the record does not belong to Rajaraja TI but 
only to Rajfidhirfja I. The very samo inscription was copied in 1826 by Dr. Hultasch, the Madras 
Go-ernment Eypigraphist aud in the lis& for that year the king’s name is correctly given ds 
Ra-akésarivarman RajadhirAja with ddAs in brackets which goes to show that the syllables dk: aro 
mosilated. Having suspected that the king's nam3hw been misread, I solicited the permission of 
tho Assistant Archwological Saperintendent, Southern Circle, to have a look at theimprersion of this 
inscription, On comparing the pnblished transoript with Dr, Hultzsch's impression, I found that 
the- are both identical, ns the text of Mr. Gopinatha Rao from the west wall of tho temple is 
idemtioal with Dr, Hultzsch's No. 96 of 1896 which is also on the same wall, The only differenoe 
is taat the words nigra elleiskal[ lu jtksakhlabtuop are omitted in Mr. Gopinatha Hso's text out of 
carclossness or oversight ® It must be said that th» passago is incomplete without these words and 
thai the words ponnirvidl nifamum have no connection whateoever with the western. boundary with 
whbh they are forced to go in the translation 

When Mr. Gopinatha Rao Identified the king with Rijaraja II, it must havo strack him that 
the latter was a Parakéssrivarman and not Rajakéssrivarman as given in the record under notice, 
The difference surely called for some remark which we do not find in his introdnetion. Lastly, 
assuming that the resord is o'e of Rijarája II, he assigned a.D. 1167 for it. Now this yields 
A.D 1136 For the accession of Rájarája IT It may be pointed out that this date is again ten 
“yeas earlier than the actual date of his corenation. 

No. VII of the Trarencors drohmological Series is, according to the editor, one intended to 
supoly the want of Vatteluttu inscriptions with plates. Here, he has, by the mere identity of the 
name Müranjadaiyap occurring in the four records, tis., the Apaimalai inscription of a. 9. 769-70 
the Madras Musonm plates of Jatlavarman and the Tirupparaugumam and Trevandrum Museum 
epigrapha, arrived at the conclusion that all these must be referred to one and the same king, On 
pags 165, he says that if the table given above, ४ 4., that furnishod by the Bipnamap(ür plates is 

xanined closely, it becomes apparent that the Pandyas alternately bore the names Máravarman and 
Jatüavarmen (Sadaiyan); just in the same way the Ohó]a kings called themselves Rajakésari and 
Parakésari. In my opinion, the availablo facts do not warrant such a surmise. It is a well- 
known custom in Hindu families, obgertable even at the present day, that the cldest son takes the 
name of the grandfather. Butifa king had two or more sons who ruled one after the other, it 
soens unlikely that the names Sadniyan and Maran could have been borne alternately, In tho 
very list referred to by the editor, we find that No.6, Maravarman Brivallabha bad two sons: No. 7 

Vareguna and No. 8 Parintaka II. These reigned one after another. Aocording to Mr. Gopina-. 
tha Rao, No. 7, the immediate successor of No. 6, should have been a Sadaiyan and his younger 
brotner No, 8 Parántaka II, a MArararman and the latter's son No. 9 R&jasimha,'a Badaiyan. But 
the plates report that No, 8 was a Sadaiyan and No. 9 a Márararman and this completely upsets tho 
3 Other ra differences are that while all the r^s in Rayakésaríiyarmardwa and Rójarájadéia ooonring in Hine 1 


andthe f'a in Lweramuda: w (lines 1 and 6) are in Graniha in Dr. Hul pression; thoro are represented 
in Tamil in Mr. Gopinath Rao’s transcript. A kia also omitted at the beginning of line 5. 
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theory advanced by the editor. The only way now te get ont of the difficulty is to suppose that 
all tho sons of » Miravaymanm called themselves Bajaiyag. But this, it must bo observed, is 
contrary to Indian custom. At any rate, tbe instance pointed ont clearly shows that we are net 
warranted te pestulate that every alternate P&pdys sovereign bad the same title, 

There eould be no difference of opinion on ene point, and this is that there were more kings 
than one of the name Maraiijedaiyay and Sadaiyaméran in the Pandya genealogy. I may also say 
that this is admitted by Mr. Gopinaths Rae when he attempts to aceount foy the fact iu bis theory. 
The identity of MáraZjedaiyag of any particular recon! with any king in the Pandya pedigree 
should therefere be based en either internal evidemee er by the mention of known eventa in the 
records, I take it that this is exacthy what prevented Mr. Venkayya [rem identifying jhe Máraü- 
jadaiyag of the Tirupparaigunram record with Jaillavarman of the Madras Museum plates. I 
peroeive no ambiguity in bis language when he states that the identification of Mårañjagaiyan 
must be based upon better evidence than the mere identity of the recond peztion of the two names, 
though Mr, Gopinatha Rao confesses that he does not quite grasp the rearon seb forth inthis. Now, 
with reference to tbe Tirupparaügopram inscription, even admitting that the namo Máranjacaiyan 
(which is only a title er surname if it is similar to Bájakésari or Parakésari) was the proper 
name of the king, yet because it wos the proper name shared Ly several kings of the Pandya 
genealogy, tbe name alone does not in the least he:p us to tdent y him with a particular Máranja- 
daiyap in the list, unless there be some other cvidence to support the identification. It may be 
that Mr. Gopinatha Rao has * no diflouly whatseever in acieptag the identity ef the king 
mentioned in all tbe three inscriptions, the Madras Museum plates, the Tuuppara&gunram and the 
Trevandrum Museum sione inseriptiens with tho king of the same vane [ound in the À pnimalai record,’ 
for the reason that ihe latter half of the name Müranjadaiyan ia tbe proper name of the king in’ 
all these.” When the insoription itself is not dated in any known era and does not give sufficient 
clue to the identification of the king mentioned in it with amy in ihe list ef Pandya sovereigns 
belonging to the same period sd having the samo name, the identi&caiiog mus: be made by 
exoluding all the other poesibilities ; else the identification is agot worth the name. J do not find 
how Mr. Gopinatha Rao has excluded other kings bearing the same name from being identical 
with the Mfrafijadaiyay of ihe Tirgpparabgigram record. 

Tt is worth while to go into the grounds which, as he rays, enabled him to eatisfactorily refer al) 
these inscriptions to one sovereign. They are (1) palmography and (2) the name Marantjagaiyap. 

The second having been disposed of, it only remains to see the validity of ths first. If a 
number of inscriptions in Vatieluttu characters of unquestivnable date refering to this period 
had been obtained and their paleography stadied, we woald be at liberty to adduce that as a 
ground for plaeing a record in a certain period Paleography by itself eam only indicate the 
approximate period and not the exact time. Bo far as I am aware, exoept the four records under 
reference, none belonging to any king earlier than the time of the Ohó]a Rijariiis I have been 
printed exeluding the Ambasamudram inscription of Varaguna-Malaraja. Bueh being the case, 
there is not much 10700 in the argument that paleographical indications show that a Vattelotta 
iasoription belongs to A, n. 770 or thereabout If at least we are assured that Vaftelntto 
paleograpby was different 25 years before and 25 years after 4.D, 770, the reason may carry 
some weight. As we hare already seen ihat Mr. Gopinatha Hao's knowledge of the paleography 
of Tamil inscription has not prevented him from mistak ng an ineeription of R&jüdbirája I for one 
of Rajardja II in spite of other conolusive evidence to the contrary, we naturally lose faith in his 
palszographical comparison of the fener and more complicated Vat Jutta inscriptions. Besides, the 
Jetters of the Apalmalai record assume ७ slaniing position, while those of the Trevandrom 
insoription are straight. The latter present puis of res mblance to the Varaguna-Mahirtja 
reeerd of Ambisamndram. Those three are available [or comparison, as they are printed with plates. 
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The way in which Mr. Gopinaths Rao creates a queen for his Marafijadalyan seems to be very 
Queer. I use the word “creates ” because the record itself does not warrant his conclusion. His 
whole argument hangs on what he believes to be the use of the honorific plural form of the third 
personal pronoun epexkigu in the Tirupparshgupram inscription. His argument may bo stated 
taus :— 

Sàttan Ganapati, the minister of the king, is referred to in this inscription in the third person 
angular, A certain Nakkap Korri is mentioned as the wife of a person whom the record introduces 
with the **honorifls plural” apaykw. She cannot, therefore, be the wife of Hütten Ganapati, who 
is always referred to in the record by the third person singular, The only other possibility is that 
she must be the queen of Maratjadaiyag, and for him the ** honorific plural” is appropriate. 

It is easy to prove that Nakkay Korri is the wife of Battan Ganapati and not the queen of 
Mürazjadalyan. Her elevation to the rank of a Págdys queen is due to Mr. Gopinatha Bao’s 
misconception that avarku is the honorific plural of the third personal pronoun. I have only io 
show him that the word erarkw is the mere third personal pronoun singular. It is made up of aray. 

Third personal pronoun singular + Dative sign ku. 

Rules of grammar require that whon these two combine without the intervention of what are 
galled ídriyai, the compound assumes the form ararku, the consonant y changing into r, 

Similar instances are :— 

oy + ku = orku (frst person singular). 
Ais + ku = nipbu (second persons}. 
The dative case of nouns is also formed similarly, e. g1— 
pedugay + ku = radugaçku, 
1 + bw pásark=. 
naikoy + bw = nakkarka, 
If the £driyai intervenes, the form becomes quite ordinary, ss .— 
aray + ku = arap + # + ku = arayukku. 
vodugay + ks =  radugas + w + ku = vadugaguhs. 
The honoriflo plural is formed as follows :— 
asar + ku = aparkks (without the intervention of Mriyaf). 
avar + hu = avarukku (with idriyai) 
vadugar + kw = vadugarkku (without sfriyai) = sadugarukhru (with sdriyai) ; 
inilarly, for pázay or pásar, सपा or idilar, ndkkay or nakkar or nakbandr. 

It must only be pointed out that the spelling of the dative of the honoriflo plural of the 
third personal pronoun is avarkku with single r and double & and that the spelling of the third 
personal pronoun, singular, dative is avari with r and single £, 

The insorlption bas the form arapEu with r and single * and as such it is only the dative of the 
th rd personal pronoun, singular aray. Thereis absolutely no differnoe between the two singular dative 
ozmi ararku and avagukku. And ss Mr. (3010802 Rao seems to concede that if the third person 
sirgular is used, Nakkan Korri would be the wife of Bàtan Gagapati, I think I have satisfactorily 
shown that she is not the queen of Máruzjadalyap. That this mistake should have been committed 
after the inscription has been correctly: read and translated previously, perhaps shows that the 
edrtor takes a peculiar pleasure in differing from others. One other point that could have been 
considered i, that if Nakkap Korri were the Pandya queen, she would hare been termed 
PLodimádviylr, Nambirattiyar or Déviyàr Nakksn Korriyár as is quite common in insoriptions, 
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THE VEDIO CALENDAR, 
BY B. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., MBAS. MRSA, MYSOBB, 
The Intercalary Month. 


Tus term “ Vodio Oalendar’’ may appear at the outset to be an anachronism, for the reason 
that there are no clear references to any kind of calendar in the Vedas proper. Even in the 
Brihmenes, references to a calendar are so vague that it is hardly possible to form a clear 
conception of the precise nature of the calendar that was in use. But coming to the Bûtras, espe- 
cially those of the Bimavéda, we find precise data to determine the various systems of calendar 
in observance daring the Büira period. One might, therefore, be led to think that the term 
u Gütraic Calendar" would be preferable to that of “ Vedic Calendar.’ But it should be borne 
in mind that the various systems of calendar described in the Sütras are not the result of an 
observation of the heavens in a day, but are the outoome of the experience gained and adjastmsnts 
made by many sucosasive calculators of time. Nor are allusions to a calendar altogether wanting 
even in the Vedas, The description of the New Year's Day as occurring on the Ékáshtaka day, 
i. e., the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Mágha (corresponding to December-January) 
' in the times with which we are dealing, as well as the distinct references to a thirteenth month 
which must necessarily hare been an additional month intercalated for the purpose of keeping the 
beginning of the year more or less close to its natural time, go a long way to prove that the Vedie 
poeta kept a aystematised calender based upon svientiflo principles, The beginning of the year on 
the Éküshtaks day is thus described in the Atharvavdda, III 10:— 

(1) She first shone out; she became a milsh-cow at Yama's; let her, rich in milk, yield 
(duh) to us each further summer ! 

(2) The night which the gods rejoice to meet asa miloh oow coming unite them, which is 
tbe spouse (patni) of the year, let her be very auspicious to us! 

“(8) Thou, O night, whom we worship as model (pratimt) of the year, do thou unto our 
long-lived progeny with abundance of wealth. 

* (4) This same is sho that first shone out ; among these other ones she goes about, having 
entered ; great greatnesses are within her; the bride (zadA£), the new generatrix hath conquered. 

“ (8, Hither hath come the year, thy sponse, O sole Ashfak& ; do thou unite our long-lived 
progeny with abundanoe of wealth | e 

* (18) Thou whose son is Indra, whose son is Sima, daughter art thou of Prajiatl ; fully 
thou our desires ; &ocept our oblation | * 

A similar hymn with important variations is also found in the Yajurvéda, Taittirlya-Samhits, 
1V.3.11:— 

इबमेव सा ar प्रथमा व्बौच्छरंतरस्या चरति after | 

nam wast अय एमां महिमागस्सचते l % || 

Bent उपसा पेपिक्षाने sant airy संचरंती | 

giri वि'वरतः प्रज्ञामती SW कृण्वाने भजरे भूरिरेतसा || Q il 
ware darag तिस आगु oat घर्मासो मनु क्योतिषारः-। 
प्रजामेका र्षत्यूजमेका त्रसमेका रक्षति पैवयुमाम्‌ | ३ il 

qaer अभवद्या तुरीया अझस्य पक्षावृषयो भवंती | 

गायर्भी चिहुयं अगतीमनुष्टुं quu इंजागा! सुवरामरभ्रिवषम्‌ || ९॥ 
पंचमिर्घाता विद्धायिद बत्तार्सा स्वसूरणनजत्‌ पंच qw । : 
तासामु wie प्रबवेण पंच पानाकपाणि क्रतबो वसामाः || ९ | 
भिश्चस्स्वसार डपबंति विष्कृतं समामे केतुं मरतिमुंचमामाः i 
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छतुंस्तन्वतै कवबः प्रशानतीःमेथ्ये Sea: परिजाते भास्वताः ॥ ६ || 
waifüurdo प्रतिमुंचते wit रात्री देवी सुस्थ त्रतानि । S 
वि पद्यात पशवो आजमाना नानारूपा मादुरस्था उपस्थे || 6 | 
एकाष्टका तपसा तप्यमामा rure गर्भ मह्टिमांनमिंद्रम्‌ | 
तेन eoo घ्यसहंत दैवा हंतासुराणासमवच्छचीमिः || e n 
STANT a मामकर्त सत्यं वद्स्वन्विच्छ एतडूबासम्‌ | : 
अस्य सुमतौ यया बूयमण्मा बो अन्बामति मा प्रयुक्त | ९ || 
अमून्मस सुमतो विइवबेदा आए प्रतिष्ठामचिकद्धि गाधम्‌ |. 
भूयासमस्म सुमतौ यथा मुअमन्या वो अन्बामति मा प्रयुक्त || १९ ll 
पंच ष्युटीरनु पंच दोहा गां पंचमाम्नीसुवोऽनु qw | 
qfi: प॑चद्शेन साः समानूर्ष्सीरभिलोकमेकम्‌ || १९ || 
kaea गर्भः प्रथमा भ्वपुष्यपामैक्रा महिमासं बिभर्ति । _ 
सूर्घस्येंका चराति निष्कृतेषु घर्मस्बैक्रा सावितैकां निजच्छति uú aR |l 
wr प्रथमा ध्यौच्छत्सा घेनुरमवश्यमे | 
सा मः पयस्वती घुक्तरोत्तरामुत्तरां समाम्‌ U १३ || 
इक्रपंमा नभसा झ्योतिषागादू विष्वरूपा शबलीरभिकेत:। 
समाममर्थे स्वपस्यमाना विस्ती अरामज़र TT भागाः || xv l! 
eat पर्नी प्रयमैजमागादह्ां नेत्री जतित्री प्रजानाम्‌ । 
: एका सती बहधोषों ष्वुच्छस्यज्ीला त्वं जरबसि सर्वेमन्‍्बत 11 १५ ll : 
‘ * (1) It is she that first shone out; having entered into this (earth), she goes about; (like) 

a bride, newly married (to the New Y xan), she has become the genersizix (of the days that follow) ; 

three are the great lights that associate with her. 

“ (9) Extolled in metres, these two shining dawns, coming out of the same womb, and being 
the wives of the sun, go about all-knowing, making 8 flag, free from old age, and impregnated with 
abundant seed. — 

« (9) Threo dawns have reached the path of the sacrifice ; three lights [the fire, the sun, and 
che moon] have also approached it; of them, one protects the offsprirg, one the vigoar, and one 
ihe rite of those who like to ploass the gods. 

“ (4) She who is the fourth has passed into the four sets of SAmae-chants [nine-rerted ° 
Afteen-versed, seventeen-versed, and twenty-one-rersed chants], maintaining the two wings 
"halves] of the sacrifice [i e., the year] as known to the sages, ani giving rise to the Great Litany 
»omposed of Gáyatrl, Trishtubh, Jagatt, and Anushtubh metres; and she has preserved this 
heavon [the solstice]. 

* (5) With five (days) the Oreator has made this; he has also created five and- five sisters 
sf them ; taking various forms and belng clothed in sacrificial splendour, five of them run with 
great speed. : N 

७ (6) Thirty sisters [days] partake of the rite, spreading out the samo flag ; they make the 
seasons; beigg wise and all-knowing and residing in the metres, they go about with great 


splendour. š 
१ (T) Olothed in splendour, thls shining night takes to herael! tho rites addressod to the sun 


above: even the various kinds of beasts, on awskening, see her on the lap of thia mother 
. à : : 


"the eerth]. I | 
* (8) This eighth day, bearing the troubles of pregnancy, has brought forth this great Indra ; 


with his help the gods repelled the enemles;iu virtue of his own might, he has become 
zhe destroyer of the Asuras, 
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“ (9) O sole Ashtakis, ye gave s sister to me hitherto without a sister; ye speak the truth; 
listen to this prayer : just as ye are pleased with the behaviour of this (Indra), so may ye be pleased 
with mine; do not send me away to any one else! 

४ (10) This all-knowing dawn stepped into my mind and has taken a firm hold of it; just as 
ye are pleased with this (Indra), so may ye be pleased with me; do not send me away to 
any one else ; ve 

*(11) The five mornings, the flre milkings, and the five seasons follow the cow with five 
names; the fire quarters regulated by the fitteen-versed ohant and possessed of the same 
characteristics as the fiye mornings follow this single light [the dawn]. 

* (19) (Of ths five mornings) the first is the womb of the dawn ; one bears the magnificence 
of the waters ; one presides at the rites addressed to the san ; one presides over the heat ; and one 
the sun controls. I 

u (18) She that first shone out has become a cow at Yama's; let her, rich in milk, yield to 
us each further summer ! 

* (14) Foremost among the lights, clothed in brilliant splendour, has arrived this illumin- 
ating dawn with various colours, like a flag of the sacrificial fire ; O ever-youthful dawn, conducive 
to the performanoe of unchanging rites, and grey with old age, thou hast arrived | 

* (15) The wife of the seasons, the first (dawn) has arrived, leading the days and being the 
mother of creatures; though one, thou bast become many ; free from old age, thou 0७४०७४ the rest 
to grow old.” 

Likewise the Tagdyamab&brahmana desoribes the i&káshfaka as the wife of the year:— V. 9 2. 

qur X संवत्सरस्व पत्नी बंदेकाटका. vea वा रातां शर्चि बसाते. साक्षादेव तत्संवत्सरमारभ्ब दीक्षंते. 

“ What is called the Ek&shtak& (day) is the wife of the year ; when the night of this day 
arrires, (prajüpati) lies with her. Hence, commencing with the (irws) beginning of the year, 
(sacrificare) observo the rite of initiation, 

Tha important points to be particularly noticed in the above passages are (1) the beginning of 
the year, probably solar, on the eighth day of the dark half of the month MAgha; (2) the designa- 
tion of thia day by such names as ‘a cow,’ ‘dawn,’ ' Prajapati’s daughter,’ and ‘ Siry&’; (8) the 
association or & kind of seoret marriage of the dawn with three lights, the fire, the moon, and thé 
sun, as pointed out by Sfyana in his commentary on verse 1; (4) tho birth of the days of 
the following year or oyole of years, as well as of Indra and Sdma from the marriage of the dawn 
with the sun ; (5) the celebration of the dawn by the four well-known SAma-chants; namely, the 
nine-versed chant, the filteen-verse] chant, the seventean-versed chant, and the twenty-one-versed 
chant, each of which is, as we shall see, intended to signify as many intercalary days as the number 
of verses contained in it; (6) the destruction of enemies and Asuras brought about by Indra, ihe 
son of the dawn. हि 

As regards the first point, it is true that we are told nowhere in the Vidas themselvos that 
the word Ekásh(aká means the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Mágha ; still, on the 
authority of Ápastambe and other Büira-writers, who have defined it a such, we may take 
it to mean that particular day, From the next three points we hare to understand that, at the 
commencement of every year or cycle of years, if was ihe usual custom with the Védic poets to 
celebrate a symbolical marriage of tho New Year's Day with the sun in order to enable the new: 
year to beget its 720 children, s.a, its days and nights, or, in other words, to perpetuate an 
auspicious flow of time for themselves. This seems to be the sum and substance of the celebrated 
marriage hymns, in whioh the marriage procession of Siry& or the dawn to be wedded to the sun is 





1 B. १.1, 164 10, 11. % R. Y. x, 85; and A. Y. xiv, 1, 8. 
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the subject of s long and mystic description, and which are even now recited on the occasions of 
marriages performed as « rule after the winter solstice and before the summer solstice. The 
recognition of the dawn first by 50718, the moon, next by Gandharva,? one of the 27 nakahatras, 
tben by Agni, and lastly by men, seems to signify the association of the dawn first with the synodio 
lunar year of 854 days, next with the sidereal lunar year of 351 days containing 18 months each 
of 37 days corresponding. to the 27 nakshatras or Gandharvas, then with the Savana year of 860 
days, dedicated to the sacrifictal flre-god from whom the dawn or the twenty-first day, based upon 
tke difference between the Sivana year and the Julian solar year of 865} days, is believed to have 
oeme under the protection or obsorrance of men, The fact of making the dawn the objeot of praise 
in the Ohatushydmas er four sets of Sima-chants seems to render probable the above explanation 
of the two obscure verses of tho marriagehymn. The five mornings which are said to precede the 
brilliant dawn in verse 11 soam to be five days added after the end of the Savana year. As regards 
the destruction of enemies and Asuras by Indrs, we shall presently seo that they are not real 
ecemies or Asuras, but intercalary days regarded ag such. 

Thus, while the Yajurvêda connects the mornings and the mystic cows with the Ohatasht6mas, 
thereby implying the final number of intercalary days to be twenty-one, their number is distinctly 
stated as three times seven in the Sáma-véda, 

ते$मन्वत प्रथमं पाम योनाम्‌ 
चिस्सप परमं नाम कानन | 
तला जानतीर*बमूपत WT: 
भाविर्मुवभ्षरुणीरबंशसा गाव! 11 
“t First they (the sages) oame to know the sacred 
name of the cows ; they came to know the 
sacred names to be three times seven ; 
knowing them, they extolled the morning (ksAdh) 1 
then the red cows became famous. ” 

There are two more verses which express the same idea :— 

we पुनास उपसो अरोचयत्‌ 

आयं सिंधुभ्यो अभवदु लोकक्क्‌। 

अर्य त्रिस्सप्त दृषुहान आशिरम्‌ 

सोमो इदे पवते चारुमत्सरः ।। Sama, li, 1, 17, 8. 


भिरस्मै aq घेनवों वृदहिरे 
सत्यामाशिरं परमे eurer । 
व्वत्वार्सन्या सुषताने निजिजे 
चारूणि चके बदूनेरषर्धेव || Sama, vi, 2, 9, 7. 
* He, being purified, hath made the mornings shins ; 
and if is he who gave tho rivers room to flow; 
making the three times seven pour out the milky 
stream, Sima, the oheerer, yields whatever the heart finds sweet,” 


5 The three times seven mildh-kine in the loftiest 
heaven have for this 50705 poured the genuine 
milky draught; four other beauteous worlds 
hath he made for his adornment when he 

waxed in strength through holy rites, " 


3 Vejosaneyasam hid 18, 40; and also Taktirtya I, 7, 7. t R.F. x, 85, 40-41; A. V. xiv. 8, 5,4. 
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For reasons to be pointed out further on, I presume that the four worlds referred to In the 
above verse are four solar years, and that the twenty-one cows or mornings are the Intercalary days 
made up of the four times five days and a quarter which is the difference between a Savana and a 
solar year. I do not, however, contend that it ia clear from the above passages themsolves that the 
twenty-one cows or mornings aro intended to signify so many intercalary days and intercalary days 
alone. Still, I believe that scholars will agree with me in holding that, so far as the beginning of 
the year on the EkAshtaka day Is concerned, these passages leave no doubt whatever, The 
EkAshtska day is clearly a lunar day; and the year that was practically observed by the 
Vedio poets was the Savane year of 860 days. The number of days from'ono Ekfishfaks or the 
eighth day of the dark half of the month of Màgha to the next Ekashtaka is 354. Accordingly, if 
the Bavana year of 360 days, haying onos begun (on the Ekàsh(aka day, is to begin again, on that 
same day, there must nocessaiily be an adjustment of the difference of six days betwoor the lunar 
and the Sévana years by the addition of one month to the lunar year in every five years. If instead 
ofthe Sgrana year, they adopted & solar or s sidereal year, even thon they must necessarily have 
adjusted the respective differences between the lunar and the solar or between the lunar and the 
sidereal years by intercalation in the form of days or months, Aocordingly, wo find clear references 
to a thirteenth interonlary month not only in the Yajurvéda snd the Atharvavéda, but also in the 
Rigvêda. The Rigrtds i, 25, 8, thus alludes to the intercalary month :— 

Ww मासो शतत्रसो wee प्रजावतः | वेदा य उपजावते [| 

“He, who, accepting the rites (dedicated to him), knows the twelve months and their 
productions, and that which is supplementarily engendered.” 

In his translation of the Rigvéla, Professor H. H. Wilson remarked as follows :— 

‘fe य॒ रपज्ञायते, who knows what is upa, additionally or subordinately produced. The 
expression is obscure, bat In couneution with the preceding, वेद्‌ मासो greg, who knows the twelve 
months, we cannot doubt the correctness ‘of the scholiast’s conclusion, that the thirteenth, 
the supplementary or intercalary month of the Hindu lani-solar year, is alluded to; that 
‘the thirteenth or additions] month whioh is prodaced of itself, ir connection with the year, 
'अस्मयोदशो ऽधिमास ठपञ्चाबसे संवस्सरसमीपे eradare ua." The passage is important, as indicating 
the concurrent use of lunar and solar years at this poriod and the method of adjusting the one to 
the other." x 

Notwithstanding Siyana’s interpretation of the word upajdyate in tho genae of ‘a supplement- 
ary month,’ it is doubtful whether the word indicates a oomplete intercalary month or an 
Intarcalated poriod less than a month ; for wa shall presently see that before the oustom of adjusting 
the lunar and the solar reckoning by the addition of s complete month came, into vogue, the usual 
practice was to adjust them by adding as many days as formed the difference between any two kinds 
of years or sets of yoars. — 581, it is certain that somo sort of intercalation; either in the form of a 
month orin the form of a period less than a month, is what is implied in the above verse of the 
Rigvêda. Bat coming to the Atharvaydds, we see therein a clear description of a thirteenth 
interoalary month :— 

भहोरांभेविमितं Firasat spattered मासं ज निर्मिमीते | 
- वस्य देवस्य क्ृद्धस्यैतदागो व एवं विद्वांसं झ्राह्मणं जिमाति. ॥| 

"He who measures the thirteenth month, fabricated of days and "nights, having thirty 
members—against that god, angered, is this offence.” A. V., XT1L 8. 8. 

aftrerat नामासि 
WaT मास इंद्रस्म गृहः | 
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* Weakling by name art thou, the thirteenth month, Indra's house." A. V., v. 6. 4. 

In the Kpshga-Yajurvéda, i. 4. 14, the twelve months together with a thirteenth intercalated 
month are thus enumerated :— 

मध माधवश्च शुक्रत्न धुविश्व गमश्च नभस्त्रव्य CHIT सहश्च Wars सपश्च तपस्यद्योपबामगृहीती ऽसि 
sagt ऽसि sivereara त्वा. 

6 Thou art the mouth of Madhu,” the month of Madhava, the month of Bukra, the month of 
Buchi, the month of Nabhas, the month of Nabhasya, the month of Isha, the month of Urjs, the 
month of Sahas, the month of Sahasya, the month of Tapas, and the month of Tapasya; and thou 
ert caught hold of in a wooden vessel; thou art the month Sathsarpa [a creeping month]; and 
thou art the reveptaole of sins,” 

The Bráhmaga portion contained in the Kyishpa-Yajurvéda, vi. 5, 8, 12, comments on this 
passage as follows: —- 

प्रसि्भमेवाध्व्ुेक्षिणेस प्रपद्यते प्रसिद्धं प्रतिमस्थातोत्तरेस. तस्मादादिस्वब्घण्मासों इक्षिणेनेति पडुत्तरेण उपया 
ममृहीसोऽसि संसपी ऽस्बंहस्पस्याय त्वेत्याहास्ति चगोदशो मास इत्याहुस्तमेव wedrerfa, 

** Oleerly doas the Adhvaryu first go to the south; clearly the Pratiprasthütpi priest to the 
rorth. Hence does the sun go to the south for six months ; and to the north for six months. He 
maya: ‘Thou art ozught in a wooden vessel’; thou art Bamsarpe [a creeping month] and a 
receptacle for sins.’ They say that there is also « thirteenth month; it is that thirteenth month 
which he pleases thereby.” 

The symbolical practice connected with this passage is this:—The Adhvaryu priest fills 
s$airt»en wooden veasels with Sóma-jaioa ; and with the help of another priest, called Pratiprasthatyi, 
Fe makes offerings therefrom to the seasons, While performing.the rite, the Adhvaryu goes to the 
south and the Pratiprasthatyi to the north, imitating the southern and northern movenfénts of the 
son respectively. As will be seen, it was in the middle of the year, during the summer or the 
vinter solstico, according as the year began with the winter or the summer solstice, that the 
literoalary period was inserted, delaying the sun's turning movement so long and occupying that 
period in performing the initiatory rites. Hence the reference in this passage to the sun's northern 
end southern movements, and to the thirteenth month daring which the commencement of those 
turning movements is delayed, The fact of representing the months by Shma-vessels is clearly 
stated in the Maltrfyantya-Samhité, iii, 10, 4. 5, 

WITS पात्राण्युपांशुसवनस्तयीदस॑ बत्त- 
म्मीमांसंते पात्रा इक्षपात्रा मिति मीमांसंते 
हि अदश मासं मासाश्क्षमासा३ इति. 

u Twelve are the vessels ; the pressing stone, called Updifwsaeana is the thirteenth; the dis, 
cussion they hold, by asking whether there ought to be a vessel or no vessel (to represent a thirteenth 
month), is a discussion as to whether there is a thirteenth month or no thirteenth month." : 

Ragarding the sacrificial function observed during a thirteenth month, the Tandyamah& Br&h- 
mana, x, 9. 2, says :— 

पिता नो 5एस्सीदिति मासा शपासीदन | ते दीक्षबैवाराध्युतत्‌ | उपसत्सु waranqan | सोअशुष्भममवत्‌, 
हस्माइुपसल्सु दिदी्षाणोऽतुम्बं मवर्बेव w हि apod मासं अशते नेव w. 

“The months observed the vow of Upasads [sessions] with the Intention that their father [the 
year] might prosper. They, however, prospered merely by observing the initiatory rites, and 
initiated the thirteenth month during the period of the vow of Upasads [sessions]. Therefore 
tae thirteenth month became their follower. Henoe whoever undergoes the rite of initiation during 
tae period of the vow of Upasads [sessions] becomes the follower (of the rest of the priesis). 
Looordingly they declare a thirteenth month as existent and also as non-existent.” 


5 Madhu eorresponds to haika | Midhava to Vaisikhs; and so on. 
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Again, the Maitrdyantya-Samhita 1. b, 5. 6, says :— 

भम्तीपोमीजया चणोद्शी उपस्येओ ऽस्थि. 
मासरअ्रजोदधाः तमेवेतजाप्ल्वावरंपे. 

** The thirteenth lunar day is to be propitiated by the immolation of a beast secred to Agni and 
Sima, There is tbe thirteenth month ; it is that thirteenth month which he catohes hold of by this 
offering." 

These and other references to the Now Year's Day and the thirteenth month intercalated 
solely for the purpose of keeping the seasons or the months in their proper places in ihe year, are 
enough to show that the Vedic poets kept a calendar with far more acientiflo precision than we 
are pleased to credit them with. Whether we will or no, the fact cannot be denied that the idea of 
a thirteenth month, i.e, an intercalated month, could not have dawned upon the mind of the Vedie 
poets unless they had been quite familiar with the true lengths of several kinds of years. There is 
also reason to believe that, before the system of adjusting the difference between any two kinds of 
years by the insertion of an interoalary month was begun, the practice was to adjust them 
by adding seta of intercalary days, such as 9, 11, 12, 21, and so on, That such was the custom, is 
clear from the following passage of the Kathasakh4-Brihmana, quoted in the Bmytittatirn.® 

अर्धमासा पै भघस्तास्संतः भकामथत मासास्स्थामेति. से ISTE क्रतुमृपायत्‌ चोद ब्राह्मणं gen तस्मिम्‌ 
aper उदतिष्ठन्‌ तस्मारसो ऽताजतनः इतरानुपञ्जीवतीलि, तस्माद्ारशा!हस्व भयोदशेत ज़ाह्मणेम भवितष्यमिते कठशा. 
STATA TY. I 

अस्मार्था जबस्वामिना varqxrs :— 
ते 'चार्धमासा erated मलमासं mre कृत्वा हावशा जतुमुपाजम्‌ टपाइतबंतः तस्मिन्मलमासे सृष्टवा 
dared किमित्याकांक्षायां अरातीरित्यभ्याडिबते. भरातीः पापाने dared उक्तिष्ठन्‌. पापमारशूम्जा उत्थिता 
झभवशिस्बर्थ: as पापतिमोजेतार्यवादात संनबत्कारासंतर॑ कर्म तब त कर्तम्यम्‌ ल त निरबकाशामिति, and. 
बारात विधिकरूपताथाः प्रसीतिषाधेमेवोचिस्थात्‌. अतो नित्बनेमित्तिकझांतिकादेः सलछमासेम पश्चेशसः 
छो&गामतन इति साप्यस्थ ेचादिवत प्रतिनियतस्यानमित्यर्धः इवरामुपर्ावतीते मासांतरेपु "peragi. 
weary aera. 

“ Being at a lower level [1.6., being leas than a month], the half-months desired that 
they might grow into months. They approached the twelve days’ sacrifice, Having appointed a 
Brahmans as a thirteenth priest [in addition to the twelve priests] and having washed off (the sins) 
on him, they got up. Hence it 1s that he [the thirteenth month or the priest who represents it] is 
homeless and dependent for his existence upon others. Henoe there ought tobe a thirteenth Brühmaga 
priest in every twelve days’ sacrifice, This is a passage from the Drdhmaaa of the Katha School. 

* This passage is thus commented upon by Jayasv&min : —Haring represented the thirteenth, 
‘dirty,’ month by a Brühman priest, those half-months collected the twelve-days’ sacrifice, [४०., 
converted it into a month's sacrifice]. Haring washed off in that ‘dirty’ month,—if i$ is asked 
what was that which they washed off on the ‘dirty’ month, we have to understand the word erdt, 
* enemies’ ;—having washed off the enemies, ¢.¢,, the sins, they got up, i.s., they rose up free from 
the burden of sin, From the descriptive statement of washing off the sins, it follows that 
the paorificial performance which can possibly be observed in the subsequent month should neither 
be undertaken during the ‘dirty’ month nor be given up. The inference of a rule from a 
descriptive statement is reasonable inasmuch as the sense of the descriptive statement can otherwise 
have no application whatever. Hence the performance of obligatory, casual, expiatory, aud other 
religious rites is prohibited in a ‘ dirty’ month. “It is homeless’: i.e., like Chaitra and other 
months, it has not a fixed place of its own in the year. ‘ Dependent for ita existence upon others,’ 
i¢., the thirteenth month comes into existence owing to the waxing and waning of the moon in the 
intervals of months, " 

(To be continued, ) 





* Smrititaira, Calcutta ed., 1C98, p. 783. 
T Here the rule is that the sr2orifice should neither be performed in the ‘ dirty’ month nor be given up, ee 
Spould be performed in the subsequent month, The statement is thas of washing off the sins in the dirty month. 
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"LAURIKANYAYANJALI^" TWO HANDFULS OF POPULAR MAXIMS OURRENT 
IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE, OOLLEOTED BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB. 


BY PROF. VANAMALI OHAKBAVARTTI, M A, VHDANTATIBTHA; GADHATL 


Ooxomxn Jacos is a good worker in the cause of Sanskrit studies, His ‘Ooncordance to 
६26 principal Upanishads and the Bhagaradgttd’ will ever remain a monument of patient industry, 
His editions of the Vedéniasdra and the Eleven Upanishads are equally well-known. He 
is never satisfied with an untraced quotation, and he is doing yeoman service by publishing 
tha results of his studies, now and thon, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. When 
such a man compiles a book on the popular maxims current in Sanskrit literature, ib deserves 
to be studied with sll attention. Indeed, the author has begun a most useful work as a pioneer 
of the subject of maxim-hunting, and it is with the hope of rousing the attention of the Indian 
Eanskritists to this subject, that I write this review. 

The first ‘Handful’ seems to have been exoessively well received by the learned world in 
England. For the Joursa! of the Royal Asiatio Society says in its July number, 1801—“ The 
modestly styled ‘ Handful’ is only one more example of the laborious care and love of 
&:our&oy for whioh the author is distinguished." 

The author begins by oriticising the work of his predecessors in the same field. These prede- 
eaesors were the illustrious T&ür&n&ths, who is said to have given a list of 101 Nydyas in his 
Véchaspaiya Encyclopædia and Batyavrate B&imaárami, the celebrated Vedio scholar of Bengal 
[ of. pp. ii (preface), i, v, 2, 14. ]. These scholars did not give detailed references to the books 
ia which the maxima ocour, and undoubtedly Colonel Jacob deserves our sincere thanks for giving 
inem, He has also pointed ont some real mistakes in Tårånåtha. We are grateful for 
tais too, But we are really sorry that he should have thought it fit sometimes to use too 
srong language of abuse, for such language about one scholar from another serves no useful 
purpose; i$ looks too much like prejudice. Prof. A. Venis renders a maxim wrongly ( p. 81, 
Vol. 1) ; the author simply points out the mistake. Térdnftha oommits s mistake and he says 
his explanation is rubbish and nonsensical. | 

We shall now point out a few inaccuracies and mistakes into which Colonel Jacob has 
h məelf fallen with the hope that these will be corrected in subsequent editions. 

P. v., Vol. I— 

In explaining the उद्दकण्टकमश्षणम्याय, the author quotes Bhdmatt ( pp. 880-1, Bibliotheca 
Tadica edition) ' एवं moan: करमेलकस्य ger इति ममुष्यादीनामपि प्राणमूतां दुखः sara 1 म हासी कांधित्‌ 
प्रस्येवाकण्दक इाति' and adds in a foot-note “ The printed text wrongly reads ‘ कण्टक ," We submit 
that the suggested correction is uncalled for and that the true reading must be either (1) प्रस्येव 
कण्डकः (Bibliotheca Indica) or (2) प्रध्बकण्डकः (Sanskrit College MSS.) or (8) प्रति म कण्डकः (Asiatic 
Society s M88.). We would prefer the reading of the Sanakrit Oollege MSS., which keeps the क्रम 
observed in अच्चम्दूग: and मकु Pur We wonder that Colonel Jacob should have omitted to 
mention the MSS, that authorised him to make the emendation; for, surely, the critical Western 
ssvant cannot be supposed to have corrected que} into मुफ्डी in the fashion of the unoriiical 
Iadian 80709. 

Vol. I, pp. 11 and 12— 

In explaining the काकतालीयबन्याय, the author says, “ A orow alighted on s Palmyra treo, and 
af tho same moment some of the fruit (sic.) fell on its head and killed it." We have seen plenty 
of हास trees in Bengal, but wecould scarcely understand how ७ tfla fruit may fall upon the head 
of a bird, that bas alighted on the ires. Of course, the true explanation of the Sanskrit text 
quoted seems to be that the crow came and alighted on the grognd, at the foot of the tree, and 
tken the fruit fell and killed it. 
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Again p. 12— 

“ The Marfth! pandits in adopting the Nyüya have changed its meaning." - The explanation 
given by Molesworth (1. e. the Marfifh& pandit’s explanation ), is the explanation prevalent in 
all parts of Bengal. It is identical with the 2nd explanation given by गीलकण्ड ( Nilakantha). 

Principal V. 8. Apte explains it as follows :— 

“ Tt takes ita origin from the unerpeoted and sudden fall of s palm-frnit upon the head of 
acrow (80 as to klllit) at the very moment of ita sitting on a branch of that tree. . .” 

( Sanskrit- English Dictionary, p. 651.) 
` Prof, Bidhubhuasn Goswami has copled this incorrect explanation in hls notes on the Kirdia, 
Oantos 1 and 2. 
Vol. L, p. 15 and Vol. II, p. 29— 
क्षीरं विहायारोचकप्रस्सस्य सौवीररु श्विममुहराति । 

The maxim ought to have ended with झवि in the first case-ending (of. pp. 82, 88 where the 
compiler rightly rejecta the word ''srqwa[w ”). Here is Colonel Jacob's translation of'the maxim : 
* Leaving the milk suitable to the dyspeptic, he enjoys the sour gruel.” Thisis wrong. The real 
translation would run as follows :— “ Just as a man suffering from loss of appetite may prefer 
sour gruel to milk. " It means that when a man prefers the lower pleasure to the higher, he 
must be supposed to be in an abnormal state of mind, like the patient who prefers sour gruel i^ 
the sweet milk, 

This maxim ocours also in the Atmatattrariveka; as, eftt Ra राच्विररोचकप्रस्तरय सौवीरे ” 
(p. 41, Madanmohan's edition Sam vat 1906, Oaloutta), 

Vol. I, p. 82— 

विपुलूकदछी फललिप्सजा जिद्घाच्छेतमम्‌ |. 

The Colonel's explanation is merely a reproduction of Gough's rendering of the maxim in 
the Sarvadaríanasaihgraka, and it must be said that Gough seems not to have understood the 
thing olearly, Hore is the explanntion: “ Ontting ‘ofl the tongue while trying to get a fine 
plantain.” This gives no meaning, at least the wording does not. The correct explanation 
would be:— 

Cutting off the tongue with the desire of eating 8 large plantain [which on acoount of its 
great sixe, could not be contained in the mouth if the tongue were to remain intact]. 

Vol. I, p. 46— 

ATACA: समुदायशस्तिः वलीमसी | 

५ The strength of a community is greater than that of a member of it.” The real meaning may 
be thus expressed :—' The meaning ( lit. force ) of the whole word is stronger than the meaning 
(Uit. force) of the component parts thereof, This is not a लौकिकन्बाय in the sense in which Colonel 
Jacob takes tho word, It applies to interpretation of texts, It directs that in finding out the 
meaning of a text, we are to prefer the ordinary meaning of the word to ite derivative meaning, 
of course if there be nothing in the context repugnant thereto. cf. faiange ( Vol. I, 
p. 89). (In Vol. IH of the ' Handfuls, this mistake has bean oorreeted ). 

Vol. I, p. 47— . 

* If I am right in supposing À nandagiri to have been g disciple of the great Sankara who 
died about 4.0, 820, then the early part of the eighth century would be the latest date that could 
bo assigned to Amara,” 

Anandagiri, or Anandajfitna, as he more frequently styles himself, was a disciple of Buddh- 
&nanda, Anandajüüns saysin his introduction to his‘commentary on the Sartraka-badshya ( from 
which 0007० Jacob is quoting ) :— 

शुरासन्दमुनीश्प्राण qur तस्मै परसौ नमः । 
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In the colophons of the same work we read: "सि भीम व्परमह॑सप रिव्राज॒का चार्ज भी शुद्धानन्द 
Tage अऔीमघ्छारीरकर्मीमांसामाष्यविभागे-” Moreover, Ánandajf&na says that 
the माण्ड्क्थमाष्य of Sankara had many commentaries in his time; he actually quotes threo or four 
incerpretations of Slola 2 of the introduction. Thus, this Ananda can never be identified with 
Aaanda the disciple of Baikara. 

It is strange that exactly twenty years before Oolonel Jacob's publ cation, Mr. Kailesschandra 
Sinha had committed the same mistake with reference to tle identity and time of Anandsjnkna 
(ede his Gtiá Introduction), 


Vol. I, p. 48— arai å 
रे परशौ पलाशे दैधीमाबो भवाति । 


In 1900, Colonel Jacob was ‘‘not quite clear ss to the drift of the saying." In 1907, he became 
wiwer,and wrote, “Tt means that ‘the Palasa tree is not cleft when the axe is applied tothe Khadiia 
tree, and is used ¿o indicate that two objects ara essentially distinct, and sand‘on separate bases ” 
(p. v. Introduction, Vol. ID. Colonel Jacob's translation is all right, but his explanatory note 
is rather vague. The. mazim is meant as an illustration of the well-known doctrine of the 
शामामाधिकरपणबय of cause and effect. 

VoL 1, p. 48— 

नहि मवाते कण्डं बररम | 

Colonel Jacob ''sbouldlike more light on this saying." We give below what little light we 
can. The Wç is the jujube frais and buada here means a vessel containing the jujube frait. The 
unda ( कुंड ) is an भाधार (is, a place where something is kept) and the jnjube is the झाघेज (i.e, a 
thng which is kept in something). "The principle means that yon cannot put the spare and the 
WW in the same oase. There could be no सामानाधिकरण्य in such cages. 

Vol. I, p. 49— 

जाचितमण्डमन्याज | 

This also is a maxim of which the meaning is unknown to Col. Jacob. ‘We give the meaning 
be.ow:— 

A lady borrows some ornaments from another and therewith uecorates uor person, aA third 
party on seeing her, will say that she Aas (i.e, is the owner of) ‘hess ornaments, Similar i» 
tha case with the expression गोषधिषयकातजपमक्रियागीचरकास्यबेता झामवाल्‌, for an actioncr kriyd 
hea no विषय ; it is only ज्ञान, इच्छा, कृति (including wart), Ww that have a विषय, So गोवि- 
ग्रसकभासयमी क्रया is wong. But it is justified on the गरायितमण्डनन्याब, The action has borrowed, 
so to say, a faa from that wef which produced the action, and as a lady in borrowed ornan- 
enzs is supposed to be in possession of them similarly the action of apam also may be supposed 
to hav: the ‘cow’ for its विषय; though the cow was really the ferry of the gaff that produced 
the झावजनक्तिबा. I 

Yol 11, p. 10— 

एककेशविकूतमगन्यवत | 

This maxim is very well known to those who have read Any Sanskrit grammar written in 
Banskrit, Colonel Jacob seems to hava misunderstood It. Kielhorn thos translates h rightly :— 
That which has undergone a change in regard to one of its parts is by no means (in consequence 
of this change) something else (than what it was before the change had taken place)—(ParibAdsh- 


en fusckAara p. 179.) 
Vol. II, p. 12— 
कारण ग़ुणप्रऊमम्याज 1 
u The maxim of the reproduction in the effect of certain qualities, 1% the | roportion in which 
thay exist in the prolaoing cause." That portion of the above translation which we hare printed in 
italics seems to be redundant. I do not know whether the word हारतम्ब in Npisimha Saragvat!'s 
ex jlanation or the word प्रक्रम in the original suggested this import of foreign matter into tle 


ex lanation of the maxim, 
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Vol. II, p. 15— 

NÈ पादुकाम्याज ! 

(००109 Jac b releots the explanation given by the native scholar Raghundthavarman in his 
Laukiki-nyáya-Sangraha as ‘extremely far-fetched and unsatisfactory.” We, however, think 
that Raghuuütha is nearer the truth. The Bengalis have a similar idiom. It means that you pnt 
your feet (covered with shocs), on the neck of your opponent and thus compel him by sheer force to 
come to your side. The real point in the comparison is the utter impossibility of escape, गत्थम्तराभाव 
in the words of Udayana. The opponent has no alternative to fall upon. 

Vol. IT, p. 19— 

तपमीयमपमीअ वासात प्रन्थिकर्शारमुपहससि era w कमकमुपादाम गगनाचले प्रस्थि करापि | 

This maxim has been taken from the Atmatativaviveka of Udayana, a book whieh is written in 
the most difficult philosophical language and which eren the erudite native pandits find it difficult 
to understanl. We cannot withhold our genuine admiration from a European scholar who can hunt 
up a niaium in a book like this, of which the contents, from the nature of the case, must present 
almost insurmountable difficulties to him, This is patient research and surely here we have to learn 
from onr western contemporaries, Colonel Jacob's translation is given below ;— 

** Thou ridiculest the man who faking his gold ties t up ina corner of his garment and then 
thyseli taking tho gold tiest it up in the skirt of the sky 1° This, of course, is wrong. For taking 
read throwing away ( भ्षपमीय ) and omit iż and jn, The reference is to a foolish man who Janghs 
at another fool because the latter ties up a knot in the garment after he has thrown off his gold 
(for the safety of which the knot is made) though he himself ties ap the gold in the sky, Lea 
fancies thatthe sky isa safe place for tho deposit of the gold, provided only he makes the movements 
of making a knot in the air. 

Vol. II, p. 24— 

न wr PRGA गृह्यते तदप्रस्यक्षम्‌।| 

«A thing does not become imperceptible, because perceived by one who has ascended a 
mountain peak.” The language used by the compiler is not very clear, We should rather say — 
A. thing in not to be regarded as imperceptible, because it could be perceived only after ascending 
a mountain poak, :.e., because certain conditions must be fulfilled before it is perceived, 

vol, II, p. 25— 

सरसिंहन्याय | 

Colonel Jacob says: ' The maxim af the union of man and lion." Ile apparently does not 
remember the reference to the नररसिह saare of Vishnu. The body of सरसिंह is partly human, 
partly leonine. 

Vol. II, p. 27— 

न ह्यप्राप्य प्रदीप: प्रकाश्य प्रकाश मरति । 

“ The lamp will not throw light on an object before it :s [lighted and] brought in, Perhaps 
equivalent to ‘oatch your hare before cooking it.' " We give the correot translation below :— 

A lamp cannot illuminate an object, before it is brought in connection (contact or relation) 
with that objiot. This is a philosophical maxim, 

Vol. II, p. 84— 

मूथिकभक्षितप्रीजादार्वकुरादिज्ञनमपार्थना | 

“ This seem; to belong to the same category asthe काकवन्सपरीक्षा The काकइम्तपरीकास्थाम 
points out the want ol adequate motive or प्रबञ्म; but the present Ny&ya points out the utter 
impossibility of a thing. 

Vol, fT, p. 8r— 

बः कारअति स करोत्येव । 
‘ He who causes a thing to be done by another is himself the real doer of it For himself the 
real Tead surely a. 
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Vol I, pp. 36-37— 
argat aem बक्तिः। 

we is derived from a root, meaning to worship. wa is thus literally an object of worship—a god 
प Aa is the gol, so is the offering," Compare the Bengali proverb aq देवता तेमम मैविय. Thus 
it i» nob the same as ‘tit-for-tat’ or ‘ Roland for an Oliver 

This review has been written mainly with the intention of drawing the attention of the Indian 
Sanskritiats to the useful subject of mixim-hunting. It is a field for patient and honest research 
Le: ont countrymen, who are now engaged in teaching Sanskrit in our Colleges, apply themselves 

-his task, and their labours will be amply rewarded 


ASOKA’S BHABRA EDICT AND ITS REFERENCES TO TIPITAKA PASSAGES. 
BY PROF. DHARMANANDA KOSAMBI, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Ix the Bhabra odict king Afoks snggests certain sacred texts ( dhamma-paliydydni ) as good 
to be studied not only by monks and nuns, bat also by lay-brothers ( updsokd ). and lay-sisters 
(updsthd). These texts are, according to fhe readings of Emile Senart ( Les inscriptions de 
I^ «adag, 3. 199, Paria, 1886), as follows :— 

l. Vinaya. samukass ; 

9. Aliya-pasdut ; 

3. dadgata-bhaydni ; 

4. Muni-gdihd ; 

6. Moneya adie; 

6. Upatiea-pasine ; 

7, Laghxlerdde. ` 

Considering the great antiquity of the edicts of Ašoka, it is evidently a matter of much iuter- 
est and moment that the above mentioned texts should be surely and correctly identified with 
the specific passages of the canonical books. 

Number 1 has not been identified, and I am unable to offer any useful suggestion regarding it. 

Numbers 3-5. With the help of the previous studies of Sonart and Oldenberg, Professor 
Rhrs Davids gives the desired identification of numbers 2-5 in his Buddhist India (London, 1908), 
at page 169. Using the Pili text Society’s editions of the Nikdya Texts as the basis of reference, 
the intended identifications sre as follows :— ; 

2. Aryia-»asâni = Sangiti-sutia of the (then unpublished) Digha-mkdya, Fol. 3; 

8 Andgata-bhaydni= Aagutiara-nikdya, Vol. 8, pp. 105-108, outta 79; 

4. Muni-jéthd = Sutta-Mpdta, stanzas 207-221, p. 86 ; 

b. Monsyya-sutta= AÀgultara-mikdya, Vol. 1, p. 278; Iüvuttaka, p. 56 

Number 6, the questions of Upatissa (= S&rlputta): he does not attempt to determine preoise 
ly, since many passages might justly beer that title i 

Number 7. There sre two Bahulovüda-suttas, both in the Majjhima-nikéyo, namely, the one 
at Vol. 1, pages 414-430, and the other at Vol. 1, pages 420-420. The words of the edict 
expressly state that the admonition uttered by the Exalted Enlightened One to Rabula concerned 
itself with the subject of falsehood (Léghulovdds musdeddanm adkigickya Bhggavaid "Dudhena 
éhésite). Now it is precisely a falsehood or musdodda, of which the opening paragraphs of sutta 
61 treat (see p. 414, 1, 10, p. 415, L 19), and it is accordingly clear that su/(a 61 la the one 
intended by Aíoka. It was thus identified by Oldenberg and Benart 

With regard to numbers 4and7,I see no reason to differ from the views above stated. 
‘There remain therefore numbers 2, 8, 5 and 6 to be diseussed. 

Number है, Aliya-vasdní. The first question to settle is this:— : 

Shall Afoka's aliya-vasdmi be equated with eriya-eásd, ‘the holy ways of living’, or with 
aríce-cexss, ‘tho lineages or traditional ways of the holy’? 
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Now we find described in the Seagftissutta, not only the dasa ariyavésd (Dighe, Vol, 8 
p. 269), but also the catidro ariya-rasuá (Digha, Vol. 8, p. 224) And since this auita is In. fact 
(like adhydya 88 of Udy/ga-parvan of MaAd-bhérata, Vidbra-nft) a true * One-mere' or t Akg- 
wttara! suita, we may properly expect to find both descriptions in the Aüguttera nikéye; and so 
indeed we do find them—the dasa eriyardsd In the Desake-nipáte, Vol 5, p. 29, and the chattáro 
aríyacas ed in the Chatwhka-nipdia, Vol, 3, p. $7. The Baàgtii-mite is put into the mouth’ of 
Süriputta (see Digha, Vol. 8, p. 209), while both Asgwitare-euites are put iuto the mouth of 
Buddha. Whichever way we decide our first question, the identification should br—not with one 
of the Digha passages, but—with ome of the Aiguitara passages, since the edict implies that the 
aliya-Fasáni are the words of Buddha 
Prof. Rhys Davids in 1898 (J. R. A. 8.1898, p. 040) says: “ No. 2 is no doubt the 
passage on the ten Ariyasd.d;" busin 1899 (Sacred Books of the Buddists, Vol: 2, p. xii) he 
equates it with “ Ariya-iésdni" probably not having in mind our present difficulty ; and in bis 
Buddhist India (1908) he prints the ttle " Ariya-tasdmi.?! Vincent A, Smith iu his 4soka (8nd 
ad., Oxford, 1909, p. 154), renders the title by ‘The Supernatural Powers of the Aryas,’ following 
Benart's suggestion given at Vol. 2, p. 208 (cf. p. 205}. Beart gives it with all due indication 
of his own doubts, thus: ** 1९४ peuvoirs surnaturels (?) des Áryas!' Perhaps he had vaguely in 
mind the एक्या or masteries. But to read an, exhortation to the study of acquiring poweis like 
magical powers or the like into an edict of Aéoka would be entirely out of keepiog with the spirit 
of the edicts as a whole, for these are in general the simplest expositions of matters tcuching the 
very fandamentals of the moral law. 
But even if we take aliyarasdni as meaning the dasa ariyavdsd or ‘ten holy ways of living’ 
(of Arguitara, Vol. b, p. 29), it would seem that these “ ways” mre top numerons and artificially 
elaborate to be suitable for Asoka’s purpose. ‘They involve matters quite beyond the laity, and 
the tenth (suvimut/a-paflüo) implies nothing lees than Arhatship. The Digha text later on 
(Vol. 8, p. 291) recurs to the ten ariyasdsd, and calls them ‘bard to master’ duppaficiijká ; 
although this, I admit, may be said of the simplest essentials of morality. The four ariyacawed 
(of Aáguttara, Vol. 2, p. 27), on the other hand, are in the hightest degree worthy to be recom- 
mended by the Emperor as fit subjects of study for all, both monks and laity, The text applies 
to ariyavansd, the adjectives ‘noble,’ ‘ancient’ (aggaidd, porda), and others, Aud the 
Aaguttara commentary (Colombo ed., 1898-1909, p. 580, 1. 81) glosses ‘the word cased by 
tantiyo, ' lines '; by pacexiyo, ‘successions’ or also ‘ old customs’; by etjaed,. ‘ straight roads or 
vaya (to the goal of the religion) '; and by patumant, ‘courses’: according to which vmhso might 
mean either ‘ ancient and noble family ° or also ‘ time-honoured course of conduct,’ If raso means 
* family" then it seems to carry nearly the same meaning as ‘household’ in the English version 
of St, Paul's phrase, ‘them who are of the household of faith’ (Galatians ‘vi, 10). The practical 
use of vassd in this sulla is to designate four households or else four courses of conduct, as 
typical illustrations of which the swta girs four descriptions of $ monk ; to wii (1) a monk 
who is eóntent with simple olothing, (2) one who is content with the simplest- food got'in a 
proper way, ($) one who is satisfied with the hamblest habitation, aud (4) one whodelightk in 


meditation. है 

1 THe PAY vaks, like the Sanskrit 9uisoah, is masculine. But of heterogeneous nonns there are not a few in 
Pal. Thus in this very edict we Me -paliyáyán: as equivalent to the usual masouline plural paryáya ; 
ab D'uammpada, stanss 188, 006073 i wanáxi che; and inthe PafieumbhédA-(the numerous arohaisma of 


which deserves careful study) we actually find, at 1.84 chait4ri eriyavamsini the precise equivalent of the form 
which appears in the Bhabra edict. As for the lack of the cnugeira in allya-vesini, it may be a dialectic peonli 
arity; or it may beset down as a stone-cutter’s blunder (see Bemart, 2, 349, 831, and the end of Ropk-adict, 
No. 14) 
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The foregoing considerations justify us in equating AHyavasdni with the chat/aro ariyaraned 
(or better, with the chattari. ariyaranisdni, as the Pafisambhidd calls them) rather than with the 
dasa ariyavdsd, But this justification ia reinforced by a weighty consideration, and that is the 
importance and distinction, which attached to the ariyarasied text, or to the substance of that text, 
at so early a time as the reduction of the Patisambhidd, and which the text continued to enjoy 
down to the time of Buddhaghosha (say a. p. £10) and his successors. In the Patsambkidd 
(1:84), these four ariyabasadmi are set down with the four sadpatthdnd and other famous fours. 
Brddhaghosha, in his AAguttara commentary, devotes almost ten full pages (521 to 581) to this 
sutta, and begins (p. 521, 1, 84) by calling It the Great Ariyavaksa-sutianta and saying that it 
wa3 preached by Buddha himself to an assembly of forty thousand monks at Jetavana. 

Buddheghosha had previously mado several allusions to the Arfyavaned in his Visuddhimagga. 
“The Saya u Pye” bas published the text of this work, snd also Dhammapála's commentary thereon, 
at the P. G. Mandyne Press (Rangoon, 1909-1910), and to his editions the following citations 
refer. Thus at the very beginning of the chapter on the Pure Practices or dhitaagas, he gives 
the advantages of following them, and among them thir, that a man gets a firm footing in the 
artyarcdsd (text, p. 50, 1. 7). The commentary (p. 82, 1. 38) reflects distinctly the phraseology 
of the Arngutiara.text, At p. 54, L 5, the text says that simplicity of clothing puts a man in the 
first ariyaraisa, according thus with the text of the Añnguttara passage. At p. 56, 1. 11, the text 
gires a little story beginning, “ In a certain village there was preaching on the A4riyavaxud" (so 
the comm., p. 88, 1,1), And at the end of the exquisite stery translated in H.C, Warren's 
Buddhism (p. 484) under the Biblical title, and hate not his father and mother, p. 79, 1, 15 of the 
text, the admiring mother is represented as saying that the Buddha must have had in mind just 
such a monk as her son when he preached the AryavaXíía course of conduot Without implying 
that Buddhaghosha wrote the Jdtuka commentary, we may add that this same famous course of 
coaduot ia mentioned as something which Upananda preached but did not practice in Jdiaka, Vol. 2, 
D. 441, and Vol, 8, p. 882. In short, the evidence is ample to show that the text about the four 
ar yavathad was one of great distinotion and very wide notoriety, 

Number 8, Anégata-bhaydnj. Four sutias with this name appear in the Aaguitara-nikdya, 
namely, rutías 77-80 of Vol. 8, pages 100-110, The first of these ( No. 77) is a series of admoni- 
ticns to lead a heedful and strenuous life in view of five possible kinds of danger, and is meant for 
tha monk who is a forest hermit. The second ( No. 78) is a series of admonitions to the same 
effect, in view of the coming on of age, disease, famine, war, or schism, The third (No. 79) is 
a prophecy of tho dangers to arise in the future, with suitable admonitions to the monks to 00०१ 
thair guard and strive earnestly to avoid them. One of these dangers is that incompetent monks might 
at-empt to teach the higher doctrine (abaidhammakathd),—e strange extia for Atoka to urge upon 
the attention of Jay sisters, The fourth sutta ( No. 80 ) 18 like the third, except that the dangers 
to the religion concern luxury in clothing, food, and dwellings and the promisouous living 
tozether of monks and nuns, and so forth. This last danger makes it unsuitable as a discourse 
to the laity I : - 

Professor Davids picks out third sutta ( No. 79) for identification with A&oka's Andgata- 
bhaydni. For the reason indicated in the previous paragraph, this seems to me wrong, And the 
like holds for the fourth. The first suita ( No. 77) is meant for a forest hermit and sô I think 
that it is not intended by the author of the edict. There remains, therefore, only the second. 

.Number-6, Monsya-stte. This, Professor Davids, identifies with the Momeyya-suita whioh is 
found in the ARguitara-mikdya, Vol, 1, p. 278, and ( with much less satisfactory detail) also at 
Itivuttala number ( not page ) 67, The kdya-moneyya and vacAf-moneyya are quite in acoord with 
what we expeot to find in the ediot ; but it is not so with the mano-moneyya, which implies attain- 
mants quite beyond the laity 

I-would tndentify Afoka's Moneya-ríts with the Nlaka-eutia (li 11) of the Sutte-nipdta, 
PE. 128-184 of Fausbill’s edition. Stanzas 1-20 are a mere setting or narrative introduction, 


t 
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At stanza 22, Nülaka says to Buddha :— 

“O wise one ( munt), to me declare thou, being asked, . 
The state of wisdom ( moneyya), the highest state.” 

Upon which Buddha proceeds to set forth to Nalaka the factors of the simple life, simplicity 
in food and dwelling, chastity, barmlessneas—the very things, in short, which constitute the 
fundamentals of the morality, which Asoka enjoins, In this same suffa, the word monsyya recurs 
in stanzas 20, 23, and 88; and muns, at 20, 25, 80, 83, and 45 ; and mona is found at 40 and 48, 
The discourse is preached to Nålaka and at his request, and is therefore oalled Nálaka-sutta In the 
text ; but it was doubtless called also by the namo of its subject, that is to say moneyya. 

Exemples of such double names for a single text are by no means rare, and s systematic search 
would probably reves] many, Several may be given. At Visuddhi-magga, p. 279, L 26, Buddha- 
ghosha cites some clauses from a sutta of the Saiyutta, Vol. 5, p. 115-121, which, in the colophon, 
at p. 128, is called Afetéa-sutta ; but Duddhaghogha calls it Haliddarasana-sutia, because it was 
preached at Haliddavasana, ६ town of the Koliyans. Again, at page 198, lines 7 and 18, he cites 
two passages from suftas in the Aaguiiara; at Vol 8, pages 313 and 814, whioh, in the colophon, af 
page 339, are called, the first, from its subject, Amwseati, and the second, from the preacher, 
kachchüna. Baddbaghosha calls them respectively Gedha-sutta and Sambddhckdsa-sutta, Those 
names are taken from words that figure prominently in the suitas, and were quite likely older and 
more widely known than those of the artificial and bungling colophons. Other examples have 
been noted by Professor Lanman, in the proceedings of the American Academy for 1909, Vol. 
44, p. 670, under the heading Pali Book-ttles. Thus the story which is called As4aókáta-jdtaka 
in Fansboli's text ( Vol. 1, p. 205 ), and the scene of which is sculptured on a medallion of the 
Bharhut tope, is named ५ Yai bramano avayest jatabam " upon the medallion, the name being 
taken from the first line of a stanza of the J4tata (.p. 298, 1. 28) J 

Finally, in Duddhaghosha's besutifa] story (at Viewddhimugga, p. 79, 1. 15) to which we have 
already ‘referred, this Nálaka-suita is coupled with other sutta, the Rathavinita, the Twvattaka, and 
the Mahd-Ariyavansa, The first is presumably the text at Majihimanikdya, Vol 1, p. 145; and 
the second is the text at Suta-nipdta, p. 170. The Ariyavasea is, *8 we saw above, a sutia of 
great distinction ; and the putting of the others with it clearly implies that they too were well- 
known texts. This consideration is therefore one of weight in favour of our identification. 

Number 6, Upatisa-pasine. The Questions of Upaticss. Since Upatisss is a name for the 
great disciple Báriputte, this title would be g fit one for any text which answers questions put by 
Sariputts. Now sutta IV. 16 of sutta-nipdia (p. 176) consists of eight stanzas addressed by 
way of question to Buddha by Báriputta, and of thirteen addressed by Buddha to his chief disciple 
in reply. Questions and answers alike concern the simple and righteous life, are free from abatract 
matters, and are wholly appropriate for the purpose of the edict. fn the text the sutra is called 
Sariputta-sutta, tliat is, it is ‘called, like Ndlaha-suttc, after the name of the man to whomit is 
addressed. As we saw above, this fact does not in the least militate against our identifying the 
text with that which tho edict calls Questions of Upatisss. The Sutta-nipdta, mostly in verse, is 
a very old and illustrious text, and it thus meets well the conditiona of the problem. But I do not 
put forward this solution as a final one. ; 

The Identifications, as revised to date, accordingly, sre :— 

1. Vinaya-Samukase ; 

9. Aliya-rasdni= Ariya-rahsd, Arguitasa, Vol. 2, p. 27 ; 
8. Andgata-bhaydni= Andgata bhayáni, Añguttara, Vol. 8, p. 108, sutta 78 ; 
4, Muni-gdthd — Muni-sutla, Sutta-nipdta, i. 12, p. 36 ; 
Moneya-sáte = Ndlaka-sutta, Sutta-nipáta, iil. 11, p. 181-184 ; 
Upatisa-pasine = S diiputta-sutta, Sutta-nipdta; iv. 16 p. 176-178 ; 
Laghulovdde = Rdhulordda-sutta, Majjhima-nikdya, ii, 2. 1, Vol. 1, p. 4141, 

1 My beat thanks are due to Prof. O. E. Lanmen of Harvard University who has revised the English of my 
peper and the order of the argumenta and has made some additions. T 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXIOOGRAPHY. 


SERIES III 
BY H.'A. BOSE, I.0,8. 
(Continued from Fol. XL, p. 810.) 

Lathfyit: a synonym for thuladdr g. v. (used by the Jâta in the south of the District.) 
Kanal 8, R. p. 92. Cf, kalhwd. ; 

LAthi: a pipe ola Àukka. Birmûr trans-Girf. x 

Lathwàá: हैं special village officer eleoted by the peasants themselyes. Sirsa 8, Rs 1879-83 
p. 321. Of. Aalkdyit. 3 

Laukra: fox, Sirsa S. R., 1879-88, p. 124, 

Leh ; a crevasse in a glaoier. 

Lehu or Diu: P Pyrus baccata. Simla B. R., 1888, p. xliii 

Lekha chokkhA: accounts, e. g., lebhd 1001४. 

Lenga: a petticoat. Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 124. 

Leva : a cotton cover for night. Sirmfir trans-Girt 

Lha: (1) a sear or slip on a hillside; (2) in Tibetan, a demon or local divinity=gér. 

Lipti: wild thyme. Simla 8. B., 1883, p. 44. 

Lishak : adj. bright. 

Lishakna: to lighten (of clouds). 

Lobia: a vegetable (Dolichos sinensis). Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 123. 

Logro : clothes. Bauria argot. 

Loha: the valley beyond; ws riri H, lohe men, beyond that ridge, in the dip behind it, 
Kiagrs Gloss. 

Lohüiu: a plough share. 

- Lohka: small. 

Lohri: a festival held on lst Magh, at whioh lighted torches are carried about, Ohamba, 

Lohri: thief; cf. saursa rdla, Bauria argot. 

Lohri Lokro: a jackal, Bauria argot 

Lola: a woollen coat. Sirmür trans-Girt 

Lojh: Symplocos crataegoidss, a tree, leaves fed to sheep and goats. Simla 8. R.,1888, p xliv. 

Lokro : a jackal, seo lori and of, lonkri, fox : Bauris argot, Ex. Lokro mr duiys. ‘Let 
us Eill a jackal’. 

Loli: a curl or ringlet of hair. 

LonA:, lunát: reaping. 

Lonå va, lonåda : a reaper. 

Lonohi: a fish (Wallago atta). Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Londis: dog. Bauria argot. 

Lonkri; fox. Cf. lokro 

Lonth: branches of trees cut with the leaves on for making a dam in a stream or canal, 
Kangra Gloss 

Lop: adj. hidden, disappeared. 

Lotri: a small brass water pot. Sirmůûr trans-Girt. 

Lowata : shoes with leather soles and woollen tops, also called chinjdr, Simla 8. R., 1889, 
p. riv. 

Ludi: a big kite. - 

Lugris: a shaw] = cedar. Baris argot. 

Lukan ohbippan: hide-and-seek. Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 206. 
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Lunga: a mode of euliure, which consists in steeping the seed and forcing it under warm 
grass to germinate. The seed, with the tender shoots is then thrown into the soil, whioh has 
previously been flooded to reoeive it. Cf, much. Ké&ngra B. R., p. 26. 

Tana: reaping = Lond. UM 

Lut: hirpes, ringworm: Jullundur, see P. Dy., p. 690. 

Lütislotrig.v. Sirmdr cis-Girt, 

Lwela: afternoon. 

Ma: not—in imperatives: Dauris argot: as bol md, * Do not speak.’ s 

Machhial: a variety of cobra. Jullundur 8. R., p. 19 

MAohho: a bed. Bauria argol. 

Madhari dhwigdid q. v. 

Mag: the barrod-hesded goose and the grey goose. Ludhiana 8, R., 1878-83, p. 14 

Magda: a sandy loam soil Gurgaon S. R., 1872-88, p. 6 

Maghi: see Uttarain, Festival in honour-of anoestors in Pangi: heldon lst Mágh. They 
give roti to the Hális in the namo of a deceased son. — 

Mh: meat, Bauria argot, 

उव ६881 : a sene used in still water. Karnal 8 Rep 7. 

Mahásir: a fish (Barbus motal). Karnal 8. R., p. 

Mahohapul: a mixture of mah and kuit, two kinds of pulse, Kangra S. B., p. 28 

Mahon: a male buffalo, : 

Mahi; a hoary horizontal blook of wood, drawn by oxen to smooth the surface of a field,’ 
Kángra 8. R., p. 29 

Mahlündhi: see mdluadi. 

Mahora : acattle-shed. Gurgaon, 

Mahr: a collector of revenue, for a village. Bilaspur. 

Maillani: the money paid by land-owners for thd sheap’s droppings when folded on their land. 
Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 89. ` 

Ma'in or Jhol: a clod-crusher—the maira of the Punjab plains. Simla 8, R., 1888, p. xlv. 

Maira kalari: the maira (sandy loam) land with'an ‘admixture of saltpetre, Hoshiarpur 
B. BR, p. 69 

Maira rotar: very sendy maira (sandy loam); Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 69. 

Majori: the top of the culm (tilw) of ménj together with the pheathing petiole (min) of 
the máxj. " Karnál 8. R., p. 14 

Majra; a small outlying hamlet in the village area In which are settled oultivators who fill the 
surrounding land. OL garhi. Karnal 8. B., p. 76 

Mekal: an altar built by the sugar press where 5 gandéris and a little of the first juice 
expressed and 1} seers of the first Jur made are offered up, and then given to a Brühmsn. Kamil 
B. B., 1872-80, p. 182 - 

Makiya: constable. Bauris argot. | 

Makkar sankrant: the 1st day of Mágh. Chamba. 

Makol: white clay — see golend. 

Makrab: a grats — with a blossom like a wood-louse. Rohtak. 

Makri: a flat piece of wood with a 800100 in its highest end to which mdnak is tied. Karnál 
B., R. 1872-80, p. 161. 

MAlråb: the material from which drained sugar is made, Hoshiarpur 8. Rọ p. 83. 

Mala: withies, Kamil 8. Ry 1872-90, p. 168, . . - 
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Malsin: a whole dried up plant of rice, Karna] 8. R., 1872-80, p. 186. 

Malaran; the dam of a Fd! (canal) in Kullu. Cf. dang. Kangra 8. R., p. 93 

Maleksh: a devil = datas, a devil regarded as impure. Ohambe, 

MalernA: to manure Kingra Gloss है 

MAHk kandah : ‘master of the flock’, = mahlündhí; see milwndi. 

Malmala mawkish: Rohtak 

MAlandi: the captain or leader of a flook, a term used by Gaddi shepherds. 

Mashti: abor. Simla 8. R., 1888, p. xlv. 

Mauru: Quercus dilatata, its leaves are out in winter as fodder : hard wood, and used for 
charcoal, Simla 8. R., 1888, p. xliii. 

Mend (P): Simla 8. R., 1888, p. xlv. 

Methun: Fenugresh, Simla 8. R., 1888, p. xxxix. 

Wan: (i) chastity: if a betrothal is broken off by the boy he must pay the girl Rs, 6 for 
hee mán : (2) reconciliation, so a due or fea of Rs, 6 paid (a) by a man to his first wife on taking 
a second and (b) to a wife who is divorced.  Püngi. 

Manak : the connecting rod fastened to the beam to which the oxen are fastened in a sugar 
press, Of. /kamóa. Karnal B. R.,.1872-80, p. 101. 

Manakh: man. Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 124. 

Mind: ground-floor: also used trans-Girl. 

Mand chhal: chhal in an Island in a river, Hoshiarpur S, R., p. 70. 

Mand ghassti: ghased in an island in a riyer. Hoshiarpur 8. B., p. 70. 

Mandal: a Handle. Karnül 8. R., 1879-80, p. 160 

Mandhauna: the oloth on which m4p full of grain ls emptied. Of. risénc, Kamal B, R., 
1E73-80, p. 174 

Mang: demand, Of. kAich, Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 189 

Mangalà mukhi: a ceremony corresponding to the baptism of the Sikhs and Bishnols 
Sirsa 8. R. 1879-83, p. 164 

Mangori: a fish (clarias magur ). Of, mungri, Karnál 8. R., p. 8. 

Mangi: a milk pot with a round brim. Of. hdd.  Karn4l B. R., 1872-80, p. 121, 

Mánjhi: first floor roof. Birmúr trans-Giri. 

Manni: a high stony ridge near the end of the Bimálik range in the Dasüya tahst! 
Hoshiarpur 8. R., p, 4. à 

Mangni: a millet (Panicum italicum). Kangra 8. R., p. 25 

Mani the big flat stone in front of a bauli where people stand to draw water, bathe, eto 

Man]: in the middle. Kangra Gloss. . 

Mánj: a ladder, see sing TE 

Mánjah : a hoe for weeding. Küngrs B. R., p. 29 

Mantori: (Kullà).a burning ghdt—aee tirath, 

Manu : a man as distinguished [rom an animal, a form of manwka. 

Manukh, a man; Küngra, Of manaká and mina, 

Manükh: a man. Bauria argot 

Mar: aclod-orusher, Jubbal 

- Mára: a village hesdman, Bauria argot i i 

Marabis: a largo and sweet mango fruit, with a small stone. Used principally for making 

prbserves (maraba). Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 15 
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Marsili: adj. savage. 
Marfyan: straw. 
Margosa: 800 ak-kd-mdma 
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Sirsa B. R., 1879-83, p. 280. 


Mart: the shrine of Giga Pir (the greatest of the anake-kings), Karnal B, R., 1572-50 


p: 151 


Mari nakhns: to beat. Beuria argot 


Marila: a little of the crop left for the poor, Karnal B. B., 1872-80, p. 172 


Marteli: seo tfrath Of, marthidl 
Marthidl ; 


a place where corpses are burnt: mantorw torn in Kulla, 


Maru: an unirrig&ted land. Ludhiana 8. R, 1878-88, p. 94. 


Mase kiwen; with some difficulty. 


Maser pass: mother-in-law’s sister: wife’s maternal aunt, 


Matob : (so) (P much) a kind of harrow without teeth, used to make soi] into soft mad 


before sowing rice, Kangra Gloss. 


Matha: s. m, forehead; mathe Eayjf, modest (of a woman): ma/Ad feknd, to bow. 
Mathik: the bank over which water is to be lifted. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 171. 


Matkang: a «mall oup made of pottery 


Karnfl S. R., 1872-80, p. 121 


Matri: ‘motherly,’ a title of Dev! Adshakti st Kacheri. Matri Deora is another temple on 
the ridge abore Kacheri village called Tikkar in Ohamba. 


Matti kAdna: a form of worship which. consista Ín scooping out a little hollow in the earth 
by the shrine and flinging the soil on to a heap, Karná] 8. R., 1872-80, p. 145. 
Matwála: sweet—of water, which causes a crop to fill profusely, but with a weak stalk. 


Rohtak. 


Matwaüla: hard, a sort of water, the crops irrigated by it are generally good, Gurgaon 


8. R., 1872-88, p. 8. 


Mawa : (Bassia latifolia; ) a tres, Hoshiarpur B. R., p. 18. 
(To be continued.) 





MISOELLANHA. 


MOOR’S HINDU PANTHEON. 

Tux author of the Hindu Pantheon (1810) 
rightly deemed his Plato XVII, a representation 
of Mahiddo and Parvatt, to be the gem of his 
book. ‘The painting or drawing from which 
Plate 17 is engraved 1s, I think,’ he wrote, ' the 
moat beautiful and highly finished thing I ever 
sew. I purchased it at Poona for forty rupees 
(five pounds), but for some time the seller 
demanded a hundred (twelve guineas) for it.’ 


That peinting was erhibited as No. 1168 s, 
the Indian Court of the Festival of Empire, 
1911, by Major E. O. Moor of the Rosary, Great 
Bealings, Ipawich, the author's grandson, who 
algo showed a numbe of objects, the originals 
from which the plates of images, etc., in the 
Hindu Pantheon were engraved. 

The mythological collection is for sale and 
might be purchased for & museum. 

a Y. A. B. 


a 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


SHAH JAHAN TRANSLATED AS KING JOHN 
A GOOD ‘'HOBSONJOBSON 
1684. “And that we might leave nothing 
undone, which might disi his resolutions 
acoordin RD ihe order of late Mogull, he 
` changed name from Ourrone [Kurram] to 
Bhaw Jehan, or King John, thinking by 


in some sort, to appease the people's hatred.” 
Herbert, Description of the Persian Monarchy, 
now being the Orientall Indyes, p. 81, in the 
course of a very inaccurate account of the Bm- 


peror Shah Jalan, 
E. O. TuxrLx, 
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THE VEDIO OALENDAR, 
BY EB. BHAMASHASTRY, B.A., M.E.A.8., M.B.B.A., MYSORE, 
( Continued from page 82.) 


Tum meaning of the above passage is this :—Qiring up a practice of adding twelve days to the 
syncdio lunar year of 964 days in order to adjust it tc the siderea] solar year of 866 days, the Vedio 
poets allowed the twelve days to accumulate to the extent of a month in the course of two and a 
half years, and then performed their saorifice at the close of the thirteenth month with thirteen 
priests, of whom the thirteenth priest represented the thirteenth month, the ‘dirty’ month, and 
took up the sins of the sacrifloer for the gold that was presented to him. 

In the Attaréya-Brdhmana, i, 12, the thirteenth priest is called Stma-vikrayin, ‘seller 
of Boma.’ This passage, with a brief commentary upon it by Raghunandana Bhattichfrya, the 
autkor of the Serititattea, runs as followa® :— 

great दिध्ति वे देवाः सोम॑ राज्याममक्तीण॑स्तस्माव्माच्यां दिधि wem चथोदशान्मासाशक्रीचस्तस्मा- 
wwhrdr मासों नातुविद्यते पापो हि सोमबिक्रयीति. भस्थायमर्यः 

बतोऽधिमासस्सोमविक्रणी झभतो5सावितरमासवक्षामुविद्यते. विद्यमानोऽपि कमोनईत्वादसनिवेत्यर्थेः 
सोनवैकष्जपि ऋतिविगंतरवत, 

“The gods bought tho king BÓma in the eastern direction, Thence he is (generally) bought in 
ihe astern direction. They bought him from the thirteenth month. Thence the thirteenth month 
is fcund unfit (for any religious work to be done in it); & seller of Bóma is (likewise) found unfit 
(for intercourse), for such a man is a defaulter.’ The meaning of the passage is this :—" Because 
the ntercalated month is the seller of Sima; therefore it has no proper existence like other months. 
Although it has its own existenoe, it 1s yet regarded as having no proper existence inasmuch as no 
rites are performed in it. The seller of BÓma is like other priests employed for the performance 
of scerifioo 

As regards the sinful nature of intercalated months, the author of the Smrititatira, quotes the 
follcwing passage’ :— 

वत्सरांतर्गतः पापः wari फलनाशकृतस्‌ | 
नेते औीदुधानाद्यैस्समाक्रांसो ब्रिमामकः || 

इत्यादि ज्योतिशशाऊ 
frac t विनामकः कुतः मछिम्छुचादिमामक त्वात्‌ 

u (The intercalated month) contained in the body of the year, is sinfa], is destructive of the 
8००५. results of seorifices, is infested by Nairyita, Yáiudbána, and other axi] spirits, and is of 
a disagrecable name. This and other passages are found in astrological works, The word 
vintmaba means ‘thet which has a disagreeable name’; for it has Malimlucha and other 
(disgusting) names." 

The three passages quoted above throw a flood of light on the nature of the conception which 
the Vedio poets entertained regarding the interoslary days and months. We have to understand 
the three important points specified in these passages :— 

(1) At first the Vedio poets used to adjust their lunar year with the sidereal solar year by 
addiag twelve days to the former, bat in the course of time they gare.up that custom and began to 
int&roalate one month to every third lunar year. ' 





t Ewriéiteiiva, p. T89. - * Ibid, y. 778, 
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(2) Instead of performing any sacrifice during the intercalated period, they spent that period 
in performing such accessory rites as are called Upasad or sessions and Dfkshd or rites of initiation. 
(8) Théy regarded the interoalated days as being infested by evil spirits and enemies. It is 
therefore probable that the apparent acts of sorcery undertaken in connection with every kind of 
satfifice in order to drive out of to destroy ‘ those who hated the poets and whom the poets hated ’, 
are acts intended to symbolise the fact of getting rid of an intercalated period. Since an 
intercalated period is regarded, not only as being burdened with dirt or sin, out also as being 
infested by Varugs, Nirpiti, and other good or evil spirits with 100808 in their hands to bind their 
victims, it is probable that, during an intercalated period, the Vedio poets regarded themselves, not 
only as being burdened with sin, but also as being bound with the noose (pdéa) of Varuna 
or Nirpiti. It also follows that the removal of sin or of Varuga's fetters at the close of a period of 
twelve or twenty-one days, is a technical expression of the’ Vedio poets implying the intercalary 
nature of those days. The removal of guilt at the close of the twelve intercalated days is thus 
referred to in the Aizarfya-BráAmana, IV. 4, 24:— 
waw वा एते vawr भाषसममहराहावातराचौ अहादशाहा द्वावशाहालि दीक्षितों मवति. wie एवं तैर्गवाति 
आरभ राचीरुपसद उपेति. झरीरमेब erage. are प्रभूते भुत्या शरीरं yer झुझ। पूतो देवता अप्बाते. < 
एवं We. पर्भिशरहो वा एप जद्‌हाइशाहः | 
The Dv&das£ha consists of thrice three-days together with the tenth day and two Atirktra days. 
Alter having undergone the ceremony of initiation during twelve days one becomes fit for performing 
the sacrifice. During the twelve days he undergoes the Upasad or the vow of fasting. By means 
of them he shakes off all guilt from his body. He who has such s knowledge becomes purified and 
clean, and enters the deities after having, during (these) twelve days, been born anew and shaken off 
(ali guilt) from his body. Tho Drádaá&ha consists (on ths whole) of thirty-six days, ” l 

The thirty-six days referred to in this passage are three sets of twelve days each, constituting 
the difference between three lunar and three sidereal solar years, The Atharravéda = (Rig. v. vli, 
108. 1) IV. 15. 18, also speaks of the twelve days’ vow as follows :— 

apak शझयाता ब्रह्मणो व्रतचारिणः | 
बाचं.पेस्थञ्जिस्बिसां प्रमंदूका मवाषि्धुः | 

५ Having lain for a year, (like) Brahmans performing a vow, the frogs have spoken forth a 
“voice quickened by parjanya [the raining clouds] 

So also the same says LY. 11. 11 :— 

हावस वा एसा राभीत्रेत्या RT: प्रशापते: I 
सभोप ww जो वेद तदा भनदुहो waq || 

* Twelve, indeed, they declare those nights of the vow of Prajipati; whoso knows the 
Brahman within them—that verily is the vow of the draught-ox. "' 

The release from Varuga's fetters at the close of twenty-one days is thus referred to in the 
Atharvapéda, iv. 16. 6 :— 

थे ते पाशा बरुण सप्त सप War तिष्ठाति विभिसा eue: I 
Reig सये ngi पर्त बः सत्यवद्यति तं epis l! 

u What fetters of thine, O Varuna, seren by seven, stand triply relaxed, shining—let them all 
bind him that speaks untruth; whoso is truth-speaking, let them let him go.” 

I presume that the expression of three times seven miloh kine pouring their milky draught, ७७ 
referred to in the two verses of the Sémaréda quoted above, implies the same ides as that of an 
intercalated period of twenty-one days. From the consideration of these and other similar passages 
too numerous to be quoted here, we may conclude that expressions such as ‘the milking of 
the kine,’ ‘the destruction of evil spirits or of enemies, and. ‘the Telease from the fotters 
of Varuna or of Nirriti, ' are Vedic expressions implying the passing off of an intercalated period. - 
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I think that the symbolioal acts of cutting off the branch of a Palása tres, and of separating the 
caltes from the cows for the purpose of milking them during the night, and of destroying the evil 
spirits and enemies, ag described in the very beginning of the Black Yajurvóda, are also meant to 
signify the passing off of an intercalated period. Among the Ohinose the twelve months of the year 
are called the twelve branches; and it is probable that the Vedio poets, too, called the months, 
whether ordinary or intercalary, by the name of §dkAds or branches. As already pointed out in the 
above pages aud also in my essay entitled Gavén-Ayana: the Vedic Era, published in 1908, the 
term ‘cow’ is a name given to the New Years Day as wel as to the intercalated day ; 
and her ‘ calves’ must therefore mean the days of the subsequent year or cycle of years. We have 
alsc- seen how the symbolical act of burning the evil spirits and enemies signifies the passing off of 
an intercalated period. Accordingly the first two Asuráke or paragraphs of the first kénda of the 
Biask Yajarvéda may possibly refer to the outting off of an intercalated branch or month, and to 
the separation of some New Years’ Days or bissextile intercalated days, termed ‘cows,’ from their 
calves or the consecutive days of the subsequent year or cycle of years. In order to seo whether the 
passage gives this meaning or not, it is necessary that we should examine the interpretation given 
to is by Bhatta Bhiskars and other commentators. The passage runs as follows, i, 1. 1 :— 

इपे त्वोर्जे त्वा वाधवस्थोपासवस्स्थ देषो वस्सबिता प्रापबत श्रेष्पतमाथ कर्मणे आभाष्माणध्वमण्मिया वेषभाग- 
मूअन्वयीः पजस्वतीरममीवा अग्रज्ष्मा मातस्स्तेस इशत माषशंसः vmew हेतिः परि वो कृणु qar o अस्मिन्गोपतौ 
स्थात षह्दीर्यबेजमामस्न पशून्पाहि (|). ब झस्य घोषिदसि We रक्षः eer STA 

In accordance with the commentary of Bhajfa Bháskara and others on these passages, they: 
can be translated thus — 

s O Branch, thou art for isha [food], and for drja [strength]; O calves, ye are swift runners 
like the wind, and ye come back again ; O cows, may the bright sun lead you for the purpose of 
our best sacrificial rites; O inviolable cows, yield the share of the gods, ye who are possessed of 
strength, milk, and calves, and who are free from consumption and other diseases, May the thief 
hav» no power over you; may the slanghterer not tonoh you; may the thunderbolt of Rudra quit 
you on all sides ; be ye firm in the possession of this cowherd ; preserve ye the numerous cows 
of the saorifioer ; O sword, thou art the announcer of the sacrifice; burnt is the devil and burnt 
are the enemies, ” 

Here the sacrifloer is required to repeat the first four words of the original, and to ont off s 
branch of the Palaga tree for use in the sacrifice, The next four words are addressed to calves 
whish are to be separated from their mothers, the cows. The following sentences up to ‘burnt is 
the devil’ are addressed to cows, Then comes the symbolical got of burning the evil spirits and 
enemies. These symbolical acts, which are usually performed by gaoriflcers in connection with all 
fulfmoon and new-moon sacrifices, appear to render the explanation of the commentators 
placsible and perhaps representative of the only meaning intended by'the poet, But when we try 
to make the detached thoughts and acts Into a connected whole, we feel the diffloulty. So long as 
we accept the Interpretation of the commentators, we fail to understand the aim of the poet who 
gave expressions to these thoughts and devised the symbolic acts: the thoughts and acts are 
so Gisconnected that they appear to have originated in some disordered mind. Butif we take the 
‘branch’ in the sense of an intercalated month which is to be placed between the months of Isha 
and Orjs (Aévina and Kürttüka) and is to be symbolically burnt as an evil spirit and an enemy, 
and if we take the calves as the days of an ordinary year whose wife is elsewhere said to be the 
eighth day of the dark half of the month of Mágha and is called a cow bringing forth the days or 
calves of the next yeár, the disjointed thoughts arrange themselves into a connected whole. Itis 
probable that it was the laok of proper astronomical terms to designate the various parts of the year 
that led the Vedio poets to talk of them in terms of the branches of a tree and cows and calres. 
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Whether or not the meaning of ihe first two paragraphs of the Krishea-Yajurvéda is, ag I have. 
presumed it to be, this much is certain, that the Vedio poets were quite familiar with various kinds 
of years and knew how to adjust them with each other, and that the detailed description of calendars 
given in the Sitras is but a copy of Vedic calendars and not a later invention. 
II.—The Calendar 
Having thos proved the existence of a calendar during the Vedio times, I may now proceed to 
frame that calendar and its various forms out of the materials scattered here and there in 
ihe Bûtras and Brilmanas. The general name by which the various forms of the Vedio calendar 
were küown seems to have been Gavim-Ayana. It is only one of many forms of the’ Vedio 
calendar that I attempted to explain in my essay entitled‘ Gardm-Ayana,’ the Vedic Era, published 
in 1908. Therein I have pointed out: (1) that the word gô, ‘cow,’ means the intercalary day, i e, 
that day which is the product of the four quarter-days at the end of four successive solar years, 
each of 865} days; (3) that the term Gaviim-Ayana or ‘'Oown’ Walk” means a series of such 
interoalary days, on each of which the Vedio poets regularly performed cyclic sacrifices ; and 
(8) that in the Mahad-Uktha or Great Litany of Ttigvédio hymns they kept a record of 460 or 460 
intercalated days as having clapsed 
„As the evidence I adduced in support of this theory fs of an indirect and hypothetical nature, 
scholars have hesitated to accept it, and have opined that the passages which I explained in the light 
of this theory could bear other and perhaps’ more rational interpretations, and that my theory was 
rather an ingenious contrivance than a discovery of the real design of the Vedic poets. Probably 
no theory that is not based upon direot evidence is ever accepted; mtne can be no exception, and 
would share the fate of other theories if, like them, it had no direct evidence to support it, But 
“the Nidéna-Stira of the Sdmavréda seems to supply the want. From this Bütra yo learn 
that Garüm-Ayana is a name given to the year which contained some intercalated days inserted 
either in its middle or at its close. It appears that the number of days intercalated differed with 
different schools of Vedic astronomers, and depended upon the difference between any two kinds of 
years selected for adjustment with each other. The school which had adopted the synodio. lunar 
year of 804 days and the sidere&l solar year of 866 days seems to have added to every lunar year a 
10374१1818 or period of twelve days, during whioh they performed a sacrifice with recitation’ of a 


` Bame-chant of twelre verses on the last day, With the school which had adopted the sidereal lanar ` 


year of 851 days, i.e., the year of thirteen months of 27 days each, and adjusted it with the Brana 
yoar of 860 days, the number of days added was nine. Those who had adopted the Savana yeer of 
360 days and adjusted if with the solar year of 365} days, seem to hare beun adding 21 days io 
every fourth Savana year. In this way there seems to have been during the Vedio period a variety 
of different astronomical schools, whose chief religious function was the performance of a grand. 
sacrifice during each period of their rospective intorcalary days, A regular account of the ‘cows’ 
or interoalary days whioh each school counted and observed is found preserved under the general 
title of Gavam-Ayana, ' tho walk of 0098 or intercalary days." The term Gavàm-Ayana nooms 
to have been originally intended to be a name of only in» intercalary days; but in the course of 
time it appears to have also been used to signify that year which contained intercalary days added 
to it, no matter whether the number of days so added, or counted 88 having been added, amounted 
toa year or more than a year. These and other important points connected with the Vedio calendar 
are clearly explained both in the Nidéna-Séira and in the Srawie-Séira of LAtyayans; and ii 

a matter for regret that, important as theee works are for elucidating the much-rexed question 
of Vedic chronology, they have so long escaped the notice of oriental scholars. It is true that 
the Bütras in general abound in elliptical and technical obscurities which sometimes render their 
meaning uncettain and.vague ; still, so far as their main idea or purport is concerned, they leave 
us in no doubt whatever, 
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. ' The passage of the Niddna-Séira in which a few forms of Gay 
&m-A 
23 fol ows, v. 11, 12 :— EE 
-० झथातस्सवत्सरा वाणां ` पंर्चसवस्सरा वर्गाः!! तेषु घोरो तीया कमण डपसदो विद्यात्‌ संस्था वा एपु श्रता- 
-facw. पहभिंशोमो ere 'पड़होमोंपः सावनोंडादमिज्मांयामहांसिः सावमात्परो माक्षत्रमिति मासश्च तस्य "T 
waa. 'चांद्रमसस्सावतश्रोमावथाष्टाव्युत्तमी ser सप्तत्रिशते पौ्लमास्या प्रसाधभेत्‌ | 

` ग्रबामजनस्योपार्जाइचलुरः प्रसिपादजेत्‌ तेषां माक्षत्रः प्रथमस्तस्य सप्त विंशिनों मासाः सप्तर्विन्ततिनेक्षत्राणीति; तस्य 
RET: प्रथमस्य प्रथमस्माभिद्ववस्म स्थाने तिकदुक"बहं कुर्यात्पाग्विघुवत eared. Pore: ते स्मल्बामि- 
प्रवत शव gar: स्जुरित्येके. एसे चाधिकृता q चापि निवर्तेजत्ययापि quam ्र्यहस्त्र्यहतंके gat अथा स्वरसामान- 


डिस्कदुकपंचाहदचामिश्वर्सभेर सप्तद्शराते । स्वरतंचा इत्यपरम, एवं w: संभावितोप!ः आपि sang rara. 





erat भवति. 
.अध' गवोनस्तस्मेवं अययोंद्शा मासाः संभार्यबोमांसबोपवाई ऊँपेलतुरहमेत प्राग्विषुवतः Sree तस्य कल्पः 


mentees: स्याने कबोतिषं w गां 'च कुर्यात्प्ास्वियुवत mb विधुवत उतसमस्यामिप्नशस्थ स्थाने waw. 


-मात्रविपवानमिभवस्यु्तरे5त्र- Tare -बिघुवानुपसंख्याबत इति 
ary पडनादर्चादरमसाः पर्पूर्णोपक्रमाः रूनावसामाः पूर्वे पक्षसि मासास्स्डुः रूनोपक्रमाः पूर्णावसासा wet 
चस्य कल्पः प्रथमस्य प्रथमास्आामिद्मबस्य ester कुर्यात्माग्विपुवतठ gq मासेषु उत्तमस्थोसमस्थोध्ये 
fera: | 
म्यास्यातस्सावत!। स एप आहिरिबसंवस्सरो .माझषत आदित्यः खलु शाश्वदेतावाद्धरहोंमिक्षणाणि समबैति 
ww was मक्षतमुपतिठत्यहस्कतीर्ज च सवधा कृतयोरहोरात्रेबोई दे कले चेति. सांबत्सरास्तारचच- 
सप्प्याशत कलाः ते पण्मववर्गाः स पर्‌ पष्ठिचिशतः पाघिभिश्षते 1 इलोकौ भवतः 
` सप्तविंशती राष्ट्स्य राजा वसती मिता: | 
अजोव्ताहं चयोवधशाहमेकेक नक्षत्रमुपतिष्ठाते || 
अजोंदराहानि हतीज महदचतसस्वेधा दशतजों Party i 
Reri पंथानं विततं पुराणं 'चस्वारिंधता नवराजेस्समधमुते || इति 
अधाष्टादशमिकबबामातित्बसंवत्सर एक देर्यगबानिको सवति. . आदित्यः खसु दाइवहैकदा पण्मासामृवडूळेति 
नब चाहानि तथा दक्षिणा. तदप्बेते इलोका भवतिः 
- 'अस्मिम्वे परिवत्सरे 
* सौम्यो मासो ऽय inset i 
amet न विछुप्यते 
` कस्स्वित्त वेश क स्स्वित्‌ dl 
अष्टासपर्चिशते तस्मिस 
संवत्सरे मिसे | 
gal मासो$प 'चांद्रपसो 
माभज्नो न विछुप्यते ।। 
सपर्सिसतिमेवैप सप्ता हानाते दक्षिणा । 
adr सप्तजिंशतिमिति || i 
ex BET: संमार्ययोमोसयोरट्टादशाहास्कुपाहरेशवाहमेव प्राग्षिधुवतः सवाहमूध्य॑ जिकदुकांदचामि्ठवं w 
. प्रास्विधुवतोअमिप्नर्त w जिकहुकांदचादृत्तामुंध्वे विसषवतः| 
Then the years of the classes 11 the classes (are) of five years, In them the sage by his 
wisdom will know the sessions of tho ritual, and the basic forms (of the sacrificial rites), and the 


vows or ceromonies (to be obsarred) in them 


अ अअ 
geom "P to खावनात्परो (for "C)—end perhaps farthor—sesma to bea metrical quotation from some 

other work, with one or two words separated, and one omitted, —J. F. Fleet 
1 Varga is not fairly to be rendered by ' cycle. Cycle is yuga or chakra: verga it & ‘group, elasa,'—J. F. 


Flops 
1 Upasad : Ht. ‘ the sitting down, waiting for the arrival of the final sacrificial day.’ 


1) Banhsthd; lib. ‘a staying or abiding together. 
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“ (The year) which is less (than the Savana year) by 86 (days); that which is leas by 9 
(days); that whioh is less by 6 (days) ; then the Savana year (of 860 days) ; then the year which is 
greater than the Sávana year by 18 days, The sideréal year (Qf 851 days) bas a thirteenth month 
(of 27 days). Then the two kinds of years: the lunar end the Sirana. Then the year which is 
greater than the Bárans year by 18 days: ono has to observe (it) on every 88th or 87th 
full-moon, 

° * He has to know the four forms of Gavüám-Ayana, Of thom, the siderea] year (of 884 days) 
is the first; its months are of 27 days cach, because there are 27 nakshairas, The mode 
of observing it (fs this): in the place of each first [period of six days called] ABkiplara (of erery 
month of BO days) before the central day (of the gear), one should observe [a period of only throe: 
days known as] Triladruka :& (likewise in ths placa) of eaoh last (AbAiplava) after the central 
dey. Somo say that they (ths Tribadruka days) are so devised as to be of the same form as the 
Abhéplava days ; they have their place here ; noris their observance opposed to that of the Abhiplara 
days. It is also known’ that, lke the Sverasdman days, the unit of three days [the 
Trikadruka days] is devised as a special period of three days, The three Trikadruka days, as well as 
the five days of the six Abhiplava days are observed together in the sacrificial session of seventeen 
nights. Others say that the Tribadruka days are the same as tho Svarasémen days, And thus 
the usual form of the calendar days and their rites is not lost; for the Trikadruka days have their 
ern independent place in all secrifivial sessions. 

“Then (the year of 851 days) which is less (than the Sdvana year) by nino days :! thus it 
has thirteen months (sach of 87 days). He has to omit nine days in the two intercalary months 
[sanihdrya ;15 i.e., the sixth and the seventh month, eaoh of 80 days]; four days (are to be omitted) 
before the central day of the year, and five days after it. This is how it is aone: in the place of 
the first Abhiplava (of the गाळले month of 30 days) before the central day, only two days known 
as fyétis and go, are to be oussrved ; and in the place of the last AbAiplara (of the serenth month) 
after the central day, only one day, known as jyótis, is to be observed, No central day ocours in 
the year (of 851 days) ; for it is counted in its Jatter half 

“Then the lunar years (of 854 days) whioh aro less (¿ham ths Sdvana year) by six days :1? 
tho first half (of fhis year) there are six months, beginning with one which is full [i, o., consists of 
80 days] and ending with one which is deficient [isn contains only 29 days]; in the latter (half 
there are sis months), beginning with one which is deficient and ending with one which is full, 
This is how it is observed: in the deficient months before the central day, in the place of each first 
Abhiplavs one should observe (only) Ave days of AéAiplava ; (likewise in the place) of each last 
(Abhiplawa) in the deficient months alter the central day 

li Trikadrwka ia the rame given tos unit of three days, of which the first day is called fydtis, ‘light’, the 
second gd, ‘oow’, and the third dywa, ‘life’. Abkiplava is the name given to & unit of six days, of whioh the 
first three days are named like the Trikadruka days and the last threo days are oalled pd, Ayus, and jysits 

10 Bearasdman ix a namo given to the three days before and afer the central. day of a sacrificial soexion, 
Bpecial SAma-chanta are sung on these xix days. If tho Trikedrula days were considered as identical with the 
Byarasáman days, which are strictly observed immediately bofore and after the central day of a sorificial session, 
the other days of the seesion would be counted in periods of six days each. This appears to be the’ meaning of ‘an 
independent plaoo for the Tritadruka days. 

10 The 17 nights seem to me to be the nights of 6 Ssarasánan daya plus 6 Trikadruka days plus 5 40017 कक e 
days.—J. F. Fleet. 

37 Boe Calendar, Form IT. below. 

११ [I do not see how sambbdrya oan be fairly rendered by ‘intercalary’, I+ means ‘that which may be 


brought together’, and seems to mean, rakler, ‘the two months which are susceptible of contraction by shortens 
ing'.—J. F. Flees.) 


1* Bee Calendar, Form JIT, below, 
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“The Savana year (of 860 days) has been explained. It is this same aidereal year of the 
wou! The sun is known to pass through (each of) the nakshatras in a fixed number of days: he 
remains in each wakshalra for thirteen and thirteen days, together with a third part of & day and 
two out of nine kalds or parts of a day-and-night [i, &, of a whole day]: these balds or parts 
amount in a year to 54, and are equal to six times nine balde [i. e, 6 days] : thus it consists of 
386 (days) as contrasted with the (Sdvana year) consisting of 860 (days). There are two verses 
abcut this :— 

५ ९ Twenty-seven are the mansions in the King’s [ù « the Sun's] dominion; thirteen and 
thirteen days he resides in each nakshaíra : thirteen days and one-third ofa day ; thus dividing 
four times ten days into three (equal) parts, he traverses the broad and ancient path of thrice nine 
talons in the course of forty periods, each of nine nights.’ 

“Then the year of the sun (of 878 days)* which is greater (ihan the Sdoana year) by 
eigateen days; this indeed is made by his transverse motion ;** it is well known that the sun 
always goes to the North for six months and nine days, and likewise to the South. Accordingly 
there are the follcwing verses :— š; 

# Who knows that year in which the solar, the lunar, and the sidereal months are not lost, 
who knows that? In the year .;easured by 87 or 38 (f'ull-moows), the solar, the lunar, and the 
zidereal months are noi lost. The sun goes to the South for twenty-seven times seven days, and 
likawise to the North for twenty-seven times seven days. I 

* This is how this year is observed :—In the two interoalary months, one should interoalate 
eighteen days; nine days before the central day o! the year and nino days after it; three 
Tribadruba days and six AbMplava days before the centra] day, and six AbAiplava days and three 
Trxibadruka days after the central day.” 

Similar forms of calendar, together with some more varieties, are also described in ih 
Éraula-Sütra of Láty&ysna,iv.8, 1—7. This is what ho says :— ! 

क्योतिपामयम विकल्पाः pw जदाहितों5न्ततस्तहूष्ये विधुवतः | मासि मास्याद्यस्वानिहवस्य स्याने 
चिकहुकाः | स पद््थिशहूनी ताक्ष्स्सप्र्विशिसी हि मासाः! पष्ठादस्याभिप्ठवस्ब स्यामे क्योतिर्गोश्व ait- 
विरेषाइत्ते स नवोमो माझत्र एव चबोदशी | ऊुर्ममासेब्वाद्यस्थानिप्नवस्व स्याने सल्पंचाहः स TTT 

yu: | बढ़ादों चिकदुकामभिप्न् चोपदेध्यात सोऽषाव्ाषिकः पौर्णमासीप्रसवस्तैयेगजनिक आदित्यस्य i 

u Varieties of the movements of the heavenly Inminaries, In the calendar pertaining to these 
movements, that whioh is observed at the beginning (of sach month) before the central day, is 
observed st the close (of each month) after the central day. In the place of the first six 
Abàiplava days in each month, only three Trikadruba days are observed. Thus this aidereal lunar 
year is less (than the Sévana year) by 86 days, since its months consist of 27 days each. 

“In the place of the first six AbAiplava days of the sixth month (af the Sásama year), there 
are observed only two days, known as jydtis and gô; and in the second part of the year, whieh is 


३१ Bee Calendar, Form L, and for the year of 805 days, see Form IV, below. 

1 (The text treats bore in a somewhat obscure manner of both the Sirana year of 330 days and the sidereal 
solsr year of 886 days. Tho latter is not mentioned as one of the fire classos of years tn the beginning of the 
passage. The text seems to suggest that the Birana year, before being regarded as = 80 days x 13, was a 
sideren] year of 37 X 13} days, and that the year of 388 days, = 37 X 198, was a refinement cf H, ag a rosuli of 
exparienee showing that the sun required } of aday more time to pass through each nakshaira.—J. Y, Fleet. 

11 Bee Calendar, Form IV. below. : i 

ss The motion from South to North and beck again, which the sun seems to have in passing from solstice to 
solccos, in transverse, at right angles, to his actual motion from W eat to Hast through the nalshatras.—J. Y, Fleet, 


M Rah Wote 18, abore. 
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merely a repetition of the first part, only one day, known as fydtis, is observed in the place of the 
last six Abhiplara days (of the seventh month); thus it is less (than the Savana year) by nine 
days, and is a sidereal year having a thirteenth month.™ i 

** In the place of the first six Abkiplava days in all the even months, only five Abkiplava 
days are observed ; this is legs (than ths Sdvana year) by six days, and is lunar.* 

“In the beginning of the sixth month, one should intercalate three Trikadruks days and 
six Aükiplawa days; 7 thus it is greater (than tho Sápana year) by 18 days, and is productive of 
a füll-moon ; and it is caused by the transverse-motion of the sun” ® 

Besides the three forms of calendar mentioned above, which are similar to those described in 
the Nidéna-eutra, a few more varieties also are noticed in the Létydyana Sraxéa sútra, As some 
of these varieties are referred to, though only briefly, in the -Kyiskpa-Yajureéda, it need not be 
sald that they existed during. the Vedio period, and that they are not the later contrivances -of 
Stirs writers, It is therefore’ necessary that we should understand them as clearly as possible. 
The Làtyhyana-Sñtra continues in iv. 8, 8-20 :— 

इस्स अंगाने मासि मासे ! जयाउभ्त एश्माहुत्तानामारे!| पूर्वेप्यनिप्वेंप पठठमहरुकूय्ये ers- 
र्विष्टोममुक्तमे। तहेव्हाभिकस्तोमम:। सबनाविर्ध पर्चु कुर्वेचुत्तममभिजवपंचाहं कृत्वा पहस्याने -शबनविध।।! 

Te प्रथमं अमिश्नव Sere कृत्वा मासाते सबनविधः पश्षु: । सबोतूनानेके . qam. 

g: | भइनी वा समस्येवुरमिठ्ठवएष्ठनयो : सन्षिपातके | अभिद्भबबौरुत्तने। तपा सस्बेकारइयां groves ` 

iret चबोरसपीला : कुर्षीरह । सम्ररक्षबा| ardar: प्णांनातूनपूर्णानाबृत्तातू- ere- 

काबतिनः | * : 

* Omissions (Qf days) month after month.” Just ss the last day.(in- each month in the first 
half of the year) is omitted, so tho first day (in ०4०४ month) in the repeated part of the year [i.c., 
the seeond part] is omitted: Having treated aa Ukikya days-the sixth day in each of the. three 
Abhiplava periods of ‘six days; they observe the sixth day: of the. last. 4skiplasa, [i.¢.,.the fourth. 
Abkiplava] as an Agnishfuma day. ` Si 

१ On-the sixth day. of the fourth A3kiplapa perlod-of each month, thaythave to recite a get of 
Bima-verses called ZEka#r(ba3 ^ In view of immolating. a sacrificial animal, they make the: last 
(ie, the fourth) Ald plava consist of only five days; and immolate:s aserificia] animal on the sixth 
day. Having made the first .4bkiplavs consist of only five days, they immolate a sacrifictal animal 


—Fc q RI. PN ORE 


१७ Bee Calendar, ‘Forms I and LL, % 1644, Form ITI, 

M Thai is, nina days bofore the central dey end nine days after 16. = See Calendar, Form IY. 

9 Thiria whai is called uisargisAm eycnak, which is descríbed in the Krishye-Yafureéda , FIT, 5, 6, 

2४ Tb.should be noted-here that according to this-sohool a month is made to-consist-of four Abhiplevas of -six 
Gee ee E slash igi dier month. -According to the commentary of-Agnisrkmin on this 

ys are , 

" vn iu RAT Ascordingly three days are omitted in oach month, thus making 

_ P Agnisvimin :quoter's passage -on the authority of which the day with the Hkakrikasbóma is omitted, 
Hones, seoording to this school, the month seems to consist of only 99 days: Boe Calendar, Form VI. below, 

*3 Boe Calendar, Form VIL. below, 

9 Like Abhiplova; Prishfhys ts also a naie given $o-a pariod óf six daye-which are ) Rašhintara 
($) BHhat, (8) Vatripe, (4) Ysirija, (5) Bikvara, and (6) Bairaka, after the names of the sis Sada reoited on 
those days. In som schools, the lai atx days of osch month aré observed as PrishjA ye. 
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Abholava.%* If go [5.e., if they omit one day in each month of the year], they should undergo the 
vow of initiation for their sacrifice on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month, and spend 
thirteen days in vow (before they perform their sacrifice on the fourteenth, £.e., the Hkdshiaké day 
of the dark half of the month). Or they have to spend seventeen days in vow.*5 
Calendar—Form I. 
[Abbreviations: J = jyôiis; Q = ६6; A = dyus.] 
Savana Year of 360 Days. 








FINNIE | | 
उ डि |". 





™ The twelfth month, when recast in the form of Gavkm-Ayana, consists of three Abo plavas of six days 
each anc a period of Deddasdha or twelve days. In order to make this month also consist of $9 days, thay make 
the last day of the second AbAvplava the first day of the third Abkiplava, Seo Calendar, Form YIII 

% Aa cach month of the year is made to consist of 99 days (total 848), the deflelancy in the year amounts to 
twelve or seventeen days &oeording as we take tho Shyana year of 860 days or s solar year of 365 days for 
comparison, It is clear, therefore, that the twelve or seventoon days regarded as Dthhd-days are no other than 
interoalary days required to makeup the year in observance. Compare Aitardya-Brahmoge iv, 4, 24; an 
Atharvantde, ty, 11, 11; iv 15, 18; and iv, 16, 8, quoted abore. 
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पु 6th Month. 
ET RT ERIT J. | G. | A, | a. A. | J. 
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Mi rante apr See into the sidereallunar year of 851 days, the days marked with an asterisk in 


the 6t5 and 7th months are Calendar, Form II 

t This dot being lod Tito of the year. 

N B.—Insisad of being called Abhipiasa, the Iasi wee ee aa tate foci 
as Prithttya, the days being nam tara, Bribatt, Vairbpe, Vairkje, and respectively, 
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10th Month. 
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19th Month, 
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Calendar—-Form II. 
Sidereal Lunar Year of 351 days. 


lat Month. 
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12th Month, 
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Calendar—Form III. 
Bynodic Lunar Year of 854 days. 
i Ist Month. I 
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N.B.— Instead of being called Abkiplasa, the last period of six days in each month seems to 


inar breeds pega eto Par हुए 
N.B.— Apparently the months 7 to 12 should run 29, 80, 99, 80, 99, 80 (not 80, 29, 30,29,80, $9)— 


4. F 
Oalendasr—TForm IV. 
fidereal Solar Year of 366 days with an Intercalation of 18 days. 
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19th Month. 


Abh'plava I 








(i) The asterisk in the sixth month marks the Vishuvat or central day of the year 
(ii) Ls also, Priskikya days may have been subetituted for A&kiplapa days at the close of 
each mon 


Oslendar—TForm V. 
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Note.— Bimilarly the other months, only Prishthya, taking the place of the first Abhiplara in 
the-second half of the year, 





Oelondar—Form VI 
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* This day is not counted ; similarly the other months, 
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Oalendar—Form VII. 
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Oslendar—Form IX. i 


Tho sivans yoar with twenty-one interca'ary days inserted between tho 
aixth and seventh months 
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Hames for the different kinds of years as suggested by Dr, J. F. Fleet tÓ cary 
834 = 97 x 18 ..  ..]| ''Bidereal lunar year of 324 days.” t 
851 = 87 x-18 evo v. | ““Bidereal lunar year of 851 days," — '' 7 g 
$64 = 80 x 6 + 29 x 6 ... | “ Synodio lunar year.” A _ 
360 = 90 x-13 or 87 x 185. | The beat possible term for this is the original one, 


` ; * Rivans year.” 
356 = 27 x 18) r en c set “€ Bidereal polar year " - 5 a Ne ee “ 5 ' === 
878 =.189.+ 189 ... ^. |  Pseudo-solstitidl yoar:of 378 days. tec णा फे “रे ny 
$65 ..: we s s. | “ Vague solar year,” ` aoc beo 218 


3066) <,” < 1... or | “Julian solar year. This term involves an anactironism, 
Moran E" É but it is oustoniary and explains at once what is medit, 


pn Š (To be continued.) 
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MISOBLLANEA, 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE KANARESE ` 
PRAOTION OF TAKING SIMPLY THE NAMES 
OF PLAOES AB SURNAMES 


We harea oopper-plate grant from Haidarébad 
in the Nizam's territory re-edited-by Dr Fleet 
above, Vol. VI. pp. 79-4. Ibis dated Baka 534 
expired, and refers itsolf to the reign of the 
Chalukya prince Pulake&in II. Lines 14-15 speak 
of the grantee as follows :— 

चासिहगोताज SPertrarar तगराधिवासिमे 
qrar gemia wanqa 

Here the mosi interesting point is that the 
family name of the grantee Jyesths is given. It 
is Umbarakheda. Umbarakheda is anquestion~ 
ably tho nume of a village, and this reminds ug 
of the practice of the Eanarese P:ñhmanas of 
adopting, as family names, the names of villages 
and towns, without the addition of any termi- 
nation such as ber or wdlld, which is employed 
in Mab&rAshtra or Gujarát and which signifies 
* (originally) residiog in” This is highly impor- 
tant, for we oan now definitely say that this 
practice which is prowlent to this day in the 
Kanarese-speaking districts oan be traced back 
` to the beginning of the 7th century a. D. 

Now this Umbarakhedo, I think, is most 
probably Umarkhed in the Parbbhánt district of 
the Nizam's territory, where an old stone ond 
mud fort, partly ruined, still exista! Tagara, 
where the grantee lived, and whioh is referred to 
in ancient Inscriptions and the writings of 
foreigners, has been identified hy Dr Fleet? with 
Ter, 30 miles east of Birsi in the Sholepur 
district. Both Ter and Umarkhed are in the 
Niram's daminions, and 810 not more than 80 
miles distant from each other, 

D R. BIANDARXAR, 


RAJPUT8 AND NARATHAB. 
P HAVE read with interest Mr. R, E. Enthoven’s 
note ante, Vol. XL p. 280, and write to andorse 


what he states therein. I have ere this made 
enquiries at many of the Mar &tha centres in the 
Bouth of Indis, and I have always been impres- 
sed with the fact that Kunbi isan cooupational 
term and does not represent a onste or tribe. 
Kunbt is, I think, the contracted form of 
Kutumbt, a family-man. Molesworth does nòt, 
unfortunately, derive the word Kunbi, but I have 
little doubt it is the shortened form of Kutumbtl. 
It is porsible that the word is from kwdi, a hut 
or cottage. The analogous Tami word is kudi 
or Mudiy4aavan, both of whieh are current. Tho 
former means ( according to Winslow ) *& honse- 
hold’, or ‘a family’, and the latter, ‘a house- 
holder or cultivator, an agrioulturist,’ thence 
‘a subject, and is synonymous with kudith- 
thaxaké:an. The eighteen servile castes depen- 
dent on the ku diyánacans aro ealled udimabkal 
aud include the washerman, the berber, the 
potter, the goldsmith or silveramith, brasior, 
mason, blacksmith, oil-monger, carpenter, salt 
dealer, betel-seller, garland maker, the chank- 
blower, the pijdri, the tailor, the fisherman, the 
pelli (agricultural labourer) and the grave- 
digger. The barbor is, in g special sense, termed 
kudimogan. In the Mysore State, the terms 
vakkal and vakkalddacar are used in w similar 
manner. In some Telugu distriota of this Presi- 
denoy, the term samsdri (lit., family-man) is used 
in a like sense. The term hualf and ita Dravi- 
dian anologies may, therefore, I think, be appro- 
priately translated into the: English word 
‘husbandman’, the word kxsband itself coming 
(according to Webster) from hus, house, and 
buandi, dwelling, and hence one inhabiting a 
house 


~ 


O. HAYAYADAKA Bao, 
M ८0568, . M E 
7ik November, in mou : 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


POSTHUMOÜUS TITLES, 


Posrnumous honorific titles are still commonly 
given to deceased personages of high standing 
in Indian literary works and are -extended | 


occasionally even to very well-known Europeans, | 





1 Liste of Remains in the Nisam's Territory, p. 25 


* g. the title of the late Queen Victoria, after 
death, is Malika-i-Maghfüra Anjehdnt, Will some 
Indian soholar kindly supply other instances in 
the case of Europeans P 


R. O. TEXPLE. 


— — r  ..  .... . aeee 


* Jour, R, As. Sec. for 1901, July number. 
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SIR ABRAHAM SHIPMAN, 
The First Governor of Bombay. 
. BY OOL. 3, BIDDULPH.  — 


MONG the shadowy figures that flit across the early pages of onr Indian history, few are 
LÀ more shadowy and leas substantial than that of Sir Abraham Shipman. The Dictionary 
cf National Biography knows him not. His name is forgotten. Yet he was & brave soldier of 
some merit, whose unmarked grave is in Indian soil; of sufficient distinction to be selected 
es the first Commanderin-Ohief of royal troops in India, and the first Governor of Bombay, 
taough he did not live to take charge of his Governorship. ' 

Abrabam Shipman was a younger son of the family of that name, seated at Scarrington in 

- Nottinghamshire through the whole of the 16th and 17th centuries. He was the younger 
brother of William Shipman. who held Scarrington in the reign of Charles I, and who was 
cne of the. knights and geniemen of the county who signed an address to the oounty 

:representativos in Parliament (let July 1642) concerning the differences that had arisen 
bstween the Parliament and the King. We may be pretty certain that the two brothers were 
present at the raising of the Royal Standard at Nottingham (2200 August. 1642), as the 
family adhered to tho royal oguse throughout the Civil Wars, Ono of the family, John Ship- 
man, was Mayor of Nottingham in 1705, and again in 1714. , 

Wo first hear of Abraham Shipman in 1636, when he was concerned, as his brothexis 
azent, ina scheme to grow madder in Malvern Ohase; for which William Shipman.held a royut 
Ibense. The undertaking was probably unsuccessful, as three years later, we find Abrahad 
Ehipman adopting the profession of arms 

In 1688 Charles I became involved in his quarrel with the Scotch General Assembly 

abot the Prayer, Book. In March 1689, the Covenanters under Leslie seized Edinburgh: 
Serling and other royal castles by surprise. Charles marched to the Border with an English 
furoe, . A negotiation took place on the benks of the Tweed, in June, when it was agreed 
that the castles should be restored to the King. 
y In the following January, Captain Abraham Shipman, with one hundred men, was des- 
pctehed from London, in. Oaptain Slingsby’s ship, to reinforoe-the garrison of Edinburgh 
Oastle, then held by Patrick Ruthven, Lord Ettrick, for the King, A few weeks later we find 
tke King writing to Lord Bttrick suggesting that Shipman should leave his men at Lord 
Kitriok’s disposal and come away, as affairs appeared to be settling down. To whioh Lord 
F&triok replied, beseeching the King to leave Shipman with him, * for if there should be 000% 
u zion of service I might find the want of such as he is: for I find his judgement and behaviour 
“ go far exoeeding ordinary worth that I shall account it & great unhappiness to part with him 
in these times of danger.” To which the King raplied that Oaptain Shipman might remain in 
Edinburgh, and receive tho same pay as other Captains there. 

In Scptember, the townsmen rose and blockaded the castle, forcing the garrison to sur- 
render for want of water. : Sir Patrick Drummond in ५ letter to Bir John Hay relates that the 
G3neral, David Borimgeour and Captain Shipman, had gone by ooach to Berwick. The rest of , 
the garrison were allowed to march out ‘ with drums beating aud colours flying, aad soto Leith 

** ० embark) guarded by 600 Bootsmen, otherwise those of the good town would have torn them 
“kd pieces, They all showed much resolution but marched with feeble bodies, all the garrison - 
“36 spoiled for want of drink that most of them can never be men again: Lord Etiryk is 
* extremely extenuated, bat Shipman in very good case ‘ae, oS 
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In the following year, Shipman, waiting on the King to ask for service, was knighted 


by mistake in the following onrious manner: Thomas Smith writing to Algernon, Earl of . 


Northumberland ( August 1641), says, "Captain Shipman who went to Edinburgh last year 
“is also knighted by mischance: for the King being moved by some friend of bis in the 
“ Bedchamber to grant him the making of a Knight, his Majesty ooming forth and his head 


“gs it seems, troubled with business, Shipman knelt down to kiss tho King’s hand ;' the King 


“ drew out his sword and knighted him, whereat the poor man was not a little troubled, and his lady 
“ig since. more among her musk melons.” Whatever this allusion to the melons may refer to, it 
shows that Shipman was married at this time , wa 

In the following year, the war broke out betwoen the King and Parliament, and Shipman joined 
the Royal Army. His name appears among the Oaptains in Sir Nicholas Byron’s regiment, .and 
he was, no doubt, present at Edgehill where Byron was wounded. In the same regiment was 
his younger brother John Shipman, os Ensign. John Shipman had served on the Irish expedi- 
tion of 1640, as Ensign to Colonél Charles Essex ; but, on the outbreak of the Civil War, , he 
refused to follow his Oolonel and joined bis brother with the Royal Army. Essex was killed at 
Edgehill on the Parliamentary side 

. How Shipman fared during the war does not appear; but when the war was over and the 
Commonwealth was busy hunting down -the more prominent supporters of the royal cause, he 
was summoned before the Council of State, and oommitted to the Tower ( April 1651 ) 
Alter a year's imprisonment lie was released ou ball, and we hear no more of him till the 
restoration of the Monarchy was regarded as certain. In April 1600 he petitioned Oharles If 
who was at Breda, to be granted the office of Ohief Armourer of the Tower, then in poss esaion 
of one Ansley, a fanatic. Ho stated that he had served the late King and his Majesty through 
the late wars, and had had great losses and hardship, This petition met with a speedy response 
from.the King, still in Holland, in the shape of a warrant, granting to Bir Abraham for thirty-one 
years, the reversion of the keepership of the lighthouse st Dungeness, when the fifty years 


leaso granted by James I. to Sir Edward Howard should expire. In. the following January. 


the grant ‘was confirmed s ` 
About this time Shipman married Marie, Sth daughter of Montagu, afterwards -Earl of 
Lindsay' and widow of Dr. John Hewett whó was exoouted by Oromwellin June 1658. , * 
On the marriage of Charles IL. to the Infanta of Portagal, an expedition was prepared “to 
take over the island and harbour of Bombay whioh formed part of the Infanta’s dowry. In 


March 1662 the expedition, consisting of five men-of-war, under Jamea Ley, 3rd Earl of Marl- | 


borough, sailed with four hundred soldiers, exclusive of officers, under Sir Abrabam Shipman, 
who was nominated Governor and Oommander-in-Chief, and reached Bombay in September 
The_soldiera, were divided into four companies, respeotirely' commanded by Sir Abraham 
Shipman,-who was to receive £2 per day j-Oolonel John Hungerford at twelve shillings 
a day ; Oaptain John Shipman and Captein Oharles Povey each at eight shillings -a day 
The Portuguese disputed the meaning of the-treaty, and of the orders sent ont from Lisbon’ 
and refused to cede the island. The Earl of Marlbirough ‘therefore ‘conveyed - the troops 
to Surat, and put them ashore at Swally, but their presence occasioned so much apprehen- 
sion, that Sir George Oxenden, the East Indis Company's representative at Surat, persuaded 
Marlborough to re-embark them. Shipman and his men were therefore landed on the barren, 
uninhabitod island of Anjedive near Carwar, périding ‘settlement of the qubstion about 





— n T, A. 
1 Bee Clarendon, 3 See Pepy'a Diary, 15th May 1655. 


T 
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Bombay, while Marlborough &nd the men-of-war returned to England. In his attempt 
to leave the men at Surat, Marlborough mentioned that they were daily dying for 
want of refreshment, and a number of the force had perished before they landed on 

All through the years 1668, 1664, Shipman and his men remained cooped up on this 
wretched spot, gradually suooumbing to want of provisions, bad water, exposure, disease 
and their own intemperance, Towards the end of 1668, Shipman visited Goa to negotiate the 
sur-cender of Bombay, bub without success, With equal ill-succoss he tried to induce the 
East India Oonipany's officials at Surat to take over the King's rights to: Bombay. On the 
6th April 1664 he died. 

Just before his death he received from England 8 commission from the King, dated 28rd 
November, 1668, notifying s settlement of the dispute with Portugal, and authorising him to 
taks possession of Bombay. In it he is styled ‘ Knight of the Golden Ensign, and Gentle- 
man of our Privy Ocuncil' His last act, the day before he died, was to sign a formal oom- 
mision constituting his Secretary, Mr, Humphry Oooke, Vioe-Gorernor, the other Captains 
of Companies being already dead 

On the 14th January 1665, the Portuguese. Viceroy signed & treaty with Oooke for 
the surrénder of the Island of Bombay, shorn of the dependencies mentioned in tho marriage 
treaty, and on the 18th February, Bombay. was handed over to Mr. Cooke. A mustar of the 
troops taken on the 8rd Maroh showed that one ensign, four sergeants, six corporals, four 
` drammers, one surgeon, one surgeon’s-mate, two gunners, ons gunner's-mate, one gunsmith, 
and ninsty-seven privates alone survived. The rest had left their bones in Anjediva. Í 

Bhipman's will, executed just before leaving England, was proved on 18th July 1665. In 
it he left to his two children, -William and Elizabeth, the reversion of the’ charge of the 
Durgeness lighthouse. But. William was apparently dead before this, as tho will was 
provad by Elizabeth only. He had apparently taker some money with him. to India, as, 
during his stay in Anjediva, he engaged ina trading venture, One of the first acts of 
Bir Gervase Lucas, who had been appointed by the King in place of Cooke, who was deposed 

` for making an improper treaty with the Portuguese, was to force Mr. Cooke to surrender Ship- 
man’s estate that he had taken possession of, and to refund the sum of £663 which he had 
oharged the executrix with, as commission. Nine years later (May 1674) we find Elizabeth 
Shipman petitioning the King, complaining that she was still kept oub of the enjoyment: of 
the lighthouse, in spite of the King’s grant to her father and his assigns. . . 
Principal Authorities, 

Dalendar of State Papers (Domestic); Thoroton's History of Nottinghamshire; Army Lists 

of the Roundhesds and Cavaliers, 1642 (Chattd and Windus, 1874), Brnoe’s Annals of the Bast 
India Compeny; a description of the Port and Island of Bombay, 1734. 





A SHORT NOTE ON THE HINDUIZATIUN OF THE ABORIGINES:. 
THE SWELLING OF THE OHANDALA 0487, 
BY PROF. VANAMALI OHAKDAVARTTI, M.A, GAUHATI. ` 
(1) The Popular erroneous view that Non-Hindus cannot become 
, Hindus by Oonvorsion 
Tax oommon folk in this country entertain the belief that the Hindu religión and sosiely 

' have always been a closed community, into which no non-Hindu might ever enter. A Hindu 
must be born, and not made by conrerrion. 2 i . 
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(3) A less erroneous view thet Non-Hindus may become Hindus, but they 

^ must form new and separate Castes, 

According to à more moderate form of this view shared by many educated people, each . 
separate recognised caste isa closed body, into which no outsider may enter. It is acknow- 
ledged that Hinduism was a proselytising religion in its palmy days, but this assertion is quali- 
fled ‘by the remark that whenever s non-Hindu or non-Aryan element entered the fold cf 
Hinduism, it invariably formed a separate caste ; the old recognixed castes would never admit 
new members. The people like the Akoms of Assam, tho Kckkdris of Kiachhér and the 
Koches of the various parts of Eastern Bengal and Assam are well-known instances in which 
the newly converted tribes have formed new castes, . 

(8) The true view that Non-Hindus might become Hindus by Conversion and 
be incorporated into the recognized Oastes, ` 

Yet the truth seems to be that Hinduism was fully g proselytising religion and that the 
caste was more elastic and &coommodating in earlier times, It is borne out. by ethnological’ 
and epigraphical, besides other kinds of evidence, that sometimes the barbarians or Mlechchhas 
were admitted into the recognised castes of the Hindu religion and society. Mr. D. B. 
Bhandarkar has brought together very valuable testimony to this effect in his learned article 
on the “ Foreign elements in the Hindu population” in a recent issue of this Journal; 

Moedhatitht supports tho third view, ' 
In this short note; I shall bring forward a passage from ModhAtithi's Manu-bhéshya 
which supporta this view and whioh has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars and ethnolo- ` 
gists. Itronsthusi— ` 


अहि कश्चित्‌ क्त्रिजारिशातीबो राधा साध्याचरणी म्सेच्छात पराअजेत 'वातुबेण्ये बासबेत्‌ 

म्से्छां् आायोषर्स इब 'वाण्डालान्‌ म्बबस्यापजेत्‌ सोऽपि स्यात्‌ शियः बतो न भूमिः स्वतो 

qur संसर्गासि सा yona 1-72/45४-$#&5+3०, TI, 28 

“ If some pious king belonging to tho Kshatriya or some other caste should .defeat the 
Mlækchhas (barbarians, aboriginos) and establish a settlement of the four castes [in their 
territories] and accept.the MlechchAas, thus defeated, as Okanddlas [as. part of the Hindu 
Sooiety] as is the case in Arydrarta, then that country also becomes fit for sacrifices. For 20 
land is impure of itself, A land becomes so only by contact.” 

This passage is not only important from the historical and ethnographieal points of view, 
but it is also remarkable for its liberal spirit, which beoame so rare ín subsequent Smriti litera- | 
ture. Ib is curious that Herr Julius Jolly should: have failed to realize tho true value of this 
passage and consequently considered it unfit for insertion in his Mankjfbdscigrcha, Here 
Medhdtithi explicitly states it as a matter of history, well-known in his days, that some AMleck- 
chhas were actually converted to Hinduism and recognized as members of a well-known caste 
(Ohapgdia) in northern India. a 

The majority of tho Chandalas of South-Mastern Bengal were originally 
` ` Won-Aryan Converts to Hinduism. ` 

It may be meniioned in passing, that itis only on the theory of the conversion of 
non-Aryans into Hindus of the lower castes, that we can satisfactorily mocount for the gresi 
preponderance of the Namakgtdira (Chandéla) population in some of: the south-eastern districts 
of Bengal (wide B. O, Dutt’s Oirilization in Ancient India, Vol. ITI, Bk, IV. Oh. 9, pp, 155- 
157, where a similar view is taken) | 
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THE VEDIO CALENDAR. 
BY B. SHAMASHASTRY, B.A., MAB, MRSA, MY80B RB. 
(Continued from p. 71.) 


* Tax school of Bálahk&yanins observe full and deficient months alternately in tho firat half 
of the year, and deficient and full months alternately in the seoond half of the year." . 

These are some of the forms of the calendar kept by the Vedio poets. Of these: (1) the 
silereal lunar year of 851 days, with 9 or 15 days interoalated according as it was to be adjusted 
to the sivana year of 860 days or to the sidereal solar year of 866 days, (3) the synodic lunar year 
of 354 days, with 13.days intercalated to adjust it tothe siderea] solar year, and (8) the oycle of 
three süvana years each of 860 days, with 18 days intercalated in every third or fourth sAvana 
year for the purpose of adjusting it to the sidereal solar year of 866 days, are the principal forms 
which deserve our attention. The rest of the forme noticed in the Brauta-Siitra of Lity&yana 
difer from each other in the rituals assigned to the day’ ol-the month. 

The most important of these three priroipal forms is the synodio lunar year of 854 days, with 
tha 12 intercalated days, or the Drådaśåha period as it is usually styled in the Vedio literature. 
Regarding this addition of 12 days to the lunar year the Nidána-Bütra VI 6, says:— 

सर्वेवेश्समिति. W कल्बेते घर्मा-एतस्मिज्ञेव हारशाहे eaftfa.dinpttsw हि arani बवतीति. «ot दारधा- 
दाद सांवत्सरिकाणीचि धानंप्यः 

“ As regards the gilt of the entire property of the saorifloer :—These fanctions [ i.«., the gifts 
of the entire property ] are the marked features of the period of twelve days; for Gautama says 
thet it-is hore (in tke period of 18 days) that the year is attained. And Dhiánamjapya says that 
altar the lapse of the twelve days the functions of the ( new ) year are begun.” 

This interealary period of 12 days seems to have been inserted.by some in the middle of the 
yoar and by -others at its close. From the famous Atharvavéla, verse IV 15. 8 (see p. 3 abore), 
it i clear that the-period of- 14 days, or the vow of 12 nights as it is styled therein, was added at 
the close of the year. ^ As regards its insertion in the middle of-the year, the Brauta-Sûtra of 
Latyayana IV, 5. 8-5, fürnishes clear-proof : the passage runs as follows :— + 

अतिरात्र du शबाहत्रतातिराचा था अयास्यानं स्युः G< कत्रोतिदोसत | भत्र जा योभाजपी पृशयाभिप्नत्रो 
इ्तराचामिष्डपाहरेत्‌. स संगत्सरपत्र्हः lend अ। ` 

"An Atirdtrs day on which twenty-four Sima verses are recited, then the -period of nine days, 
then the day of Mabávrata, and then iho final Atirdira day, are severally obserred in their respect- 
ive places (in the year); ihe rest of the days of the year are observed in the Jyétishtima way. 
Or one may insert the twelve days by treating two days as the days termed gf and dyus, and by 
obssrving the period of ten days as made up of six Prishthys days and fonr.of the six Abkiplara 
days. This period.of twelve days is what is generated by the year. Its birth is. proclaimed by 
blowing a conob-shell.” 

What is meant by the above passage is this:—The first day of the twelve days is observed as 
an Atrétra day, with the recitation of twenty-four Bama verses, in the beginning of the year; the 
period of nine days is inserted in the middle of the year; the remaining two days are observed, as 
the day of the Mahfvrata or great vow and as a final Atirfira day at the close.of the year. This 
is what is meant by observance of the twelve days in thelr respootive places. Others seem to have 
been observing the same period by treating two days ss gô and dyxs, six days as Prishthya days, 
and the remaining four days as the first four days of the six A&kiplava days, The blowing ow 


d Those who-obeerred the twelve days in this way seem to hare been adding then ab:ihis olose of the year, 


e 


) 
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conch-shell seems to have been to inform the people of the arrival of the twelve days of vow, when 
it was obligatory for each sacrificer, and perhaps for the people also, to observe tho rites of Dikshd 
or initiation,.in order to get rid of the sins of the year 

If is true that it is not-clearly stated in the above passage thatthe period of nine days was 
inserted in the middle of the year; still, from the names given to the nine days and from the 
commentary of Agnisvimin.on Litydyana-Braute-Sitra IV 6. 12,.we can clearly understand 


. that nine out of the twelve days were inserted at the middle of the year; the commentary says:— 


झनिशित घवस्स्वरस्सामातः विशुवान्‌ भावृत्तासवजस्स्वरसानानः वित्वजित-इत्येप rere: . 

“The day called Abhijit, three S»arasáman days, the central day, the three Syarasáman days 
again repeated in the reverse order, and a Visrejit day, constitute the period.of nine days, 

It should be noticed here how the central day of the year is plainly stated to form part of the 
nine days. It follows, therefore, that the period of nine days was inserted in the middle of the 
year. It must also be borne in. mind that whenever a day or days is or are called Abhijit, Vilrajit 
or Sparasdman, it or they must be regarded as falling in the middle of the year. 

Again, the other sitra, in the. commentary on which Agnisvamin distinctly says that the 
period of nine ‘days was inserted in the middle of the year, is one. which deserves our particular 
attention, It is also desirable that we should consider the chapter in which this sitra oocurs 
together with the chapter. which precedes it. In these two chapters ( IV,- 5, 5-6) LAtyiyana 
describes the various forms of ihe rites and recitations assigned to the days of Gavám-Ayana. 
While describing the form of the rites tobe performed on the Srarasdman days which form part of 
the period .of nine. days, he refers to. school of sacriflcers who are said ‘to have been observing 
twonty-one days instead of nine days iù the middle of the year. This stra IV 6. 12, with 
Agnisyimin’s commentary on it, runs as follows :— 

ऐकपिंशस्थहकारिण डपरिटारभिजित: पृष्घमुपथंति ores विश्वशित। स्वरसाम्मध्योकध्यान 

rod संबत्सरस्व मध्ये rare: पठितः अभिजिय्‌ चणस्स्वरसामातो riri: भजत्स्वरसामाभो विश्वजि विति 
एतस्थ स्यामे अपरे canteens कृषंति. उपरिषद्ादनिजितः माळ earn: पृष्प्मुपभंति. माळ विश्वशितः स्वर- 
साम्नः कृत्या प्रश्‍थमुपर्वति स्वरसाम्मधोळध्यान. कुदोंति. विचारितमिद भाझनेत.---ताताहुरुळूप्या' कार्या ;भाततिटोमा 
इस्येवनुत्हाह तशादुर्षीव्णामित्र वा. एतश्यरभिष्ोमो पिजवान्‌ अभिष्ठोमौ . विश्पश्चिदनिमितौ- भयेतर sacar स्स्जुरिति 
sieta एव संग कार्यो दाते. जरमिटोस तहेषशाब्देन निळनितं. एवं ety सति feed स्वरसाम्मां rear 
म्मातर्मेव अथ चिकल्पः इति. रुच्चते भ प्रत्याम्ताथते त ww विक्रूणते! थे एकर्षिभ्रत्यहकारभः ते quang कुति अ 
नवाहकारिणः ते अभिष्टीमानेव, एषं च ger निदानकारी5प्याह--भयैते स्वरसांमांनः' तानप्लिशेमाज्रवाहकारिन 
कुर्युः रकंधबानेकर्ति घत्यहक्ो रिण: drscaur parqui पुरुष इति विद्यादिति. ` › 

"८ १ Ingthad of the period of nine days, which is spoken of as a period inserted in the middle of 
the year and which is composed Of one day called Abhijit, three Srarasémas dhys, one day termed 
Disdkrtys [ i, the central’ day], again three Srarasfkas "days, and one Vijeajit day, other 
insert twenty-one days: after (ho Aki day and before the three Srares£mas days, they insert 
six days known às Priskthya days; again after having observed tho three Sraras£mcn days (after 
the central day) they six Prishjhye days before the Viíeajit day. “Also they troat the 
Bsarasdman days in the Ukthys way. This matter is found discussed in ‘the BréAwasa :—They 
debate ‘as to whether'the Srarisdman days are to be treated ia the Ukthys way or in the Agni 
tma! way. After saying that, the Bréhmana goes on to ítate;— "They say that tho fulorumlike 
support of the year is the óeniral day which ls treated in the Agnishtóms way, aud the two days 
called AbAijis and Videajit which are also treated in the Agnishfoms way. The other days are 





अ. Agnishjoma and Ukthya are two forms of saerifiee: the former ig a simplo one-day sacrifices in which a 
he-goat, sacred to Agni, is tmmolated and twelve hymnal verses are chanted ; the latter requires the immolation 
of a second viotin; a he-goat to Indra and Apai, and the obanking of ffbeen verses. 
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observed in the Ukthya way. Others say that all the days should be treated ०५७ in the Agnishthma 
way.—By the word ‘only’ used in the statement, it is the. Agnisbtóma way that -is ruled in 
preference to the Ukthya way. The rule being thus stated, there still arises the doubt as to whether 
the Srarasdman days are to be observed only in the AgnishyÓma way or in éither of the two: 
ways, the Agnishtóms and the Ukthya ways. It is not, however, a rule that'the Srarasd£man days 
are zo be observed only in the AgnishtÓma way; nor is it an alternative that they may be observed 
ethar in the AgnishgÓma way or in the Ukthya way. But itis a matter differing according: to 
different 8000018: those who interoalate twenty-one days observe them in the Ukthya way, while 
those who insert nine days treat them only in the Agnishtéma way. The author of the Nidána- 
Sütza also says (V, 7 )r—* Then the Srarasdman days; those wlio insert bine: days treat them in^ 
ihe Agnishtóma way; while those who intercalate twenty-one days observe thèm in the Ukthya 
way. Whoever treats them otherwise is to bo regarded as a man devoid of knowledge." 

The essential points that we have to consider, setting aside the other details discussed in tho 
above passage, are the intercalation of nine days and that of twenty-one days in the middle ‘of the 
year. The period of nine days has already been shown to be a period which forms part of twelve: 
days inserted either in the middle ofthe year or st its close, But'we are not expressly told of the 
parfioular form of the year which with the addition of 12 or 21 days would, as stated by Dhinam- 
japya (see under Nidana-Sitra VI, 0), results in a Barnvatsara or true or almost true year. `8tul 
from the consideration of the data contained in the sütras thefnselves, it is esšy to determine them. 
We know that the purpose of intercalation is to adjust any two kinds of years so that the seasonal 
and other characteristics are as well defined in the one asin the other. We also know that, of tlie 
various kinds of years, those which were the first to be recognised were such as consist of twelve or 
thirteen months, each of which is well marked by the recurr&nce of oertain celestial phenomena. 
The sidores] lunar month of 27 days, for example, seems to have been adopted because it is marked 
(thcugh not quite Exactly) by the moon's completion of & round through the heavens. Likewise, the 
synodio lanar month of 29j days is marked by the occurrence of full or new “moon. tis the - 
consideration of the recurrénco of seasonal characteristics that led the ancients to assign to the year 
twelve or thirteen months, during which they expected, In virtue of long experience, a complete, 
rouad of all the seasons, -But it is well known that neither the sidoreal-lunar year of 351 dayr, nor 
the synodio lunar year of 854 days, nor even the s&rana year of 860'days, is iñ exact "agreement 
with the-round of the, seasons, ` Hence it is that the ancients seem to bare been led to discover the 
sidereal and the solar years, in the course of which the seasons fairly will complete- a round, and 
that they began, to adjust the years of their first selection with the sidereal eolar year. Now, we may - 
confine ourselves to four of the five and know that there are four kinds.of years mentioned fn, the ° 
Nidina-Bütra :% the sidereal lunar year of 851 days; the synodio lunar year. of 854 days; the síávana 
year of 860 days; and the sidereal solar year of 366 days. Of these, it cannot be the year of 951 days | 
to rhich the Vedio poets added 12 intercalary days; for, with the addition of 12 days, it amounts ' 

only 868 days, which is less than a true year, while with the addition of 21 days it gives 372 
days which is more than a true year. It is true that the'so-called Gavam-Ayana year described in 


all the Brauta-Bütras consists of 360 or 361 days, in the middle of which were put nine days bearing .. 


the same names with the-nine days Which formed part of the Dvüdaáába or period of: twelve days 
Hence we might be led to ‘think’ ‘that that year in which twolve days were Íntercalated might be. + 
a vegue year of 848 days, which, with the addition of 12. days, would-make-a year of 360- dapi; 
termed Gavüm-Ayana.- . But no year of 848 days is mentioned in any of «tbe. Brauta-Sütras,.' Add . 
as rogards the school of Vedio poets who, according to Làtyáyana.IV, 8.15, adopted.s month of 
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= feo Calendar Form IX. p Taber 35 There is also a Gfth;^ of 844 days j see p. 60 Xbors,—Dt, Fiet- 
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29 days and a year.of 848 days, we are told. by Láiyüyana himself that they were observing 
17 Dtkshd-days-or days of initiation, before’ they commenced their sacrifice on the New Year's Day. 
Also, the so-called Gavirm-Ajans year is not, as I bare pointed ont in «hrpter IIl of my Vedic 
Era; a trie year, bat an-imaginary year, made np of all those twenty-first days in a cycle of four 
sávana years which had been so far counted as often as they occured. Hence it cannot be the 
sárana year In the middle of which nine of twelve days were inserted,: It follows, therefore, that 
it is the synodio lunar year o! 854 days to which the addition of 13 days must have been made, in 
order’ to adjust ib with the sidereal solar year of 866 days, As regards the year to which the 
addition of 81 days was made, it appears to be a cycle of three süvana years each of $60 days, 
followed by a year of 800 -{ 21 = 881 days, with the result that four süvana years, each of 360 
days, with the addition of 21 days, were renderel equal to four Julian solar years each of 8651 
days. That the Vedio poets had been observing such a cyole of years with 21 intercalary days is 
almost expressly stated in the following paraage of the Nidána-Bütra, X, 1:— 

qiwa rufi सभगासते. eet eda ares मिवधति. एकर्दिशतिरात्रं च reure चेते नागास्व- 
हुए शति. पंचाहकुप्रमुत्तम प्रथने विषमजुक्ताः पंचाहाः, ईत पेचाहातेष करवाणे. एवं पक्षतॉस्समाधिरिति 

“On the day immedintely before the twenty-first day, they sit at their sacrificial session. 
On the following day they put tbe last day [5.e., tho fist day] in its entirety. The period of $1 
days and that o! 12 days are varieties (of adjusting the years). The last [ ña, the 91st day] 
ts based upon the period of five days; the origins! periods of five days are accompanied by an 
odd portion (o/adey). Lo! I shall observe only fire days; by. my doing so the parts of the 
year are undisturbed,” 

In another place the Nidána-Butra, VIII, 11, says that the odd portion of a day accompany- - 
ing the five days is neither more nor less than a quater ola day. The passage in which this ides 
is implied runs as follóws :— 

SATs कथं राजिरिते.' rade ag एचरमुत्पन्नों दि wat. अथाप्यताविष्ा भ्यूहेत भबति 
«rum कथमहीनाही राजेडपाबो5मविष्यदिति अथाएी कृत्स्नताजे वे ह ufi: क्रिथेत. कृत्स्थोऽपं quw इति 
wares "तुर्या भागो राजेः प्रत्यर्सितामत्यकतिष्वदियि- कर्तष्येसि sd writer meta भवतिः arkar 
काहीनसंल्या wa.fw; तामबसानसूततां पष्ठमहणागच्छाति 

* How is the night obeerved as part of the sacrifice performed during the Seasonal Six dayat 
Bauchirfikshi says that it noed not be observed, for the reason that its origin is such, Also; it is 
inferred rather than prescribed in the Kalps texts. How then are the Akina days” to commingle 
with the night? Verily tt is merely on &ocount of Its completion that tlie night has to be observed 
here, for the period of sit days has become complete. Also it is- the one-fourth part of the night 
that has grown (into a whole day). ` Gautama says that it is to bo observed and that it is prescrib- 
ed in the Kalpa texts, The night forms part of the sacrificial days which constitute the Ahina 
_ period ; the sixth day aprives at the close of the night.” i 

Fron these passayes i is clear that the Vedio poeta were quite aware the 1601 of a solar year 
being greater than tne shrank yaar by five days and a quarter; This they seem to have found out by 
closely observing the flactuations in the-seasons, which they must have necessarily experienced so 
long as they had used a year of only 854 or 860 days. It is this inevitable change of the seasons ; 
ia the lunar and-ibe strane years that is implied in the term Rite-skegala, weaning the six days. 
capable of kecping the seasons in their proper places in the year. 16 shook also be noted Low the 
sixth day of the Seasonal Six days is termed en abnormal growth ola quarter of a day in the 





** An-Ahlna sacrifice éxtende as far ae 11 days, and sessional sacrifices from the 1940 day ouwards: Hidias, 
ix, 6; om the llth day the night falls: Middos, ix, 8, 
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above passage. ` There is also a passage in. tbe’ Krishsa-lajurpéda in which itis clearly stated 
thatthe five days‘after:-the close: ofthe sávana year are such as hare the power of creating. the 
seasons. Thè: passage, VIL]. 10). runs: as: follows :— 


ered wr इरगेक आसीत्‌? : सोऽकामबतर्तृम्श्‌ जेजेतिः स एस पंच्राजमपइथत्‌: तमाहरत्‌ः तेनाजअत. ततो 
दे errem थ एवः frd noir बजते पेव लाजतेः त'कःतवस्सृष्टा त: cared तः एत. पंचराजमपक्लन 
हमाइरम्‌- trate ततो. देते exa. w एकं बिोस्पं चरामेण शञते-चि पाप्मशाः श्राबप्येणावतेते; साबंसेमि 
असौ चेयोउका मअल” पुनान स्थानितिर स शर्त पंच्रांचमाहरसेनायशत- ततो. कैस हलं पशून्मांपोत w एवं 
fred serrer wari प्रः सहस पद्यूताप्नोतिः बवरः-प्रावाहनिरकामअत बा च। प्रवदिता स्थामिति स एते पंचरात्रमा 
इरसेनाथजत. ततो वै ल ere प्रबद्ताउनवत्‌ एवः निहास्पं जराचेलःथकते अवद्सिव बाचो भवति-सथो एतं 
बा चस्पतिरि स्थाइ! अताप्रधत्रात्रो अतिरिक्तप्व ड्राज: दयता एव संप्रतिः जशो 'बत्पंचराचः छ एवं विद्धास्पचरानेण 
ww संप्रत्मेत्र wr यजतेः पंचरांची मबाते पंच वा ऋतेगस्संबेत्सरःछऋतुष्तेष संवत्सरे प्रतितिष्ठाते 
“The year ( of 860 days.) ' was of yore undifferentiated ; lt desired that it might: create the 
seasons ; It saw the five nights, caught hold of them; and. sacrificed. by them ; then it created the 
. seasonst whoever: with this: knowledge -saorifines by- the. five nights becomes endowed with 
children. The seasons, once created, did not regularly retarn again; they saw the five nights 
canght hold of them, and sacrificed: by thenr;. then they: regularly returned: whoever with this 
knowledge: sacrifices by the five:nights gets rid of his sin, his powerful enemy [ £.e., the intercalary 
days burdened with sin]. Sauchéya,the.son of Sarraséna, desired that he might be possessed of 
caitle; he caught hold of the five nights: and sacrificed. by-them; then he obtained .a thousand 
head of cattle :. whoever with this knowledge sacrifices by: the five. nighta obtains a.thousand head 
of cattle.. Babara, the-son of Privéhani, desired that he might be possessed of eloquence ; he 
caaght hold of the five nights and sacrificed by them; then-he became an orator: whoever with 
th-s knowledge sacrifices by the fire nights undoubtedly becomes an orator; him they call the lord ' 
of speech. Four nights are lets ; six nights are more; tho sacrificial period of Ave nights is metthap 
lesa wor mors: whoever- with this knolsdge sacrifices by the five nights acquires the. merits of a 
sacriftce-performed neither in-less nor in.g:eater time; Five are the nights and five aro tho seasons 
which oompose a year: ( whoeser-observes them ) gets a firm footing in the seasons of the year." 
If weread- the above three passages along with: Agnisvkmin's commentary on L&tyfyana’s 
prorism, IV. 6. 13 and the-two verses of. the: 88100०0808, IL, 1. 17. 8, and. VI. 3. 2. 7, together 
wish the verses.of the Atharvavéda, IV, 15. 18,and IV. 16. 6, all of which are quoted above, we 
cam clearly understand tat, whep the. Vedio poets recognised the failure ol the synodio lunar and 
ihe sÁvana years to keep pace with the course of the seasons, some of them seem to have 
discovered the sidereal solar year-of 306 days, and regarded it as capable- of agreeing with a round 
` ef the seasons. Others, with more. accurate observation, seom to hare been divided in their 
opinion, and to have taken: x: vague solar-year of 305 days according to some, and a more true ` 
solar year of 8651 dáys:aocording to others, ag the one fairly agreeing with the course of tho seasons 
Those who-observed . the synodio- lunar year,o! 864 days seem to have been. passing 12 days in 
Dtkehd or.vow of initiation after its close and before the commencement of the sideresl solar year 
Of those who followed the sávana year. of 860.days, tome seem to have been adjusting it with a 
solar year of 865 days by adding five days to it, as exclaimed by the speaker in the Nidàna-Sütra:. 
* Lo {I observe only. five. days, thereby: making the two wings of the year undisturbed.” . But ` 
those who were still more-accurate in their’ observation appear to have framed a oycle of four 
mÓrana-and-solar years, and to hare. adjusted the sávana year wiih.a solar year of 865} days by. 
adding b} x 4 — 31 days to every. fourth savina year. As wo hare already: seen, this perlod of 
31 days has been ósllód-by: varióus-fiamos:: some: called those days the, thrice seren-miloh-kine | 
pouring their genuine milky dranghé:for-the nourishment of Séma, the moon; others seem to hare, 
regarded them. as, the'21.‘fetters-of : Varaga;-to.- be: 896: rid'of by. the- observance of the rites of 
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Dikshd and Upasad. ‘There is no reason'to doubt that it is these twenty-one days which, a skated 
by Agnisrimin, were inserted in the middle of the year-as an alternative for the twelve days inserted 
by others, We may therefore take it for granted that the statement ò! tho Tándyamaldbrdéhmana, - 
xxv.:18,.], that. fire times fifty -periods of 21 days make -one- thousand 'years-of the Visvaspike,’”’ 
is one which ‘wat based upon an ‘actual practice, and was not a “mere theoretical problem as has 
been held by one eritfo of my views" © + dress Ra Ssn 

Besides the period of 1000 years, the Téudyamahfhbrdhmaya mehtions three minor: periods 
naming the priestly. astronomers: who observed thom... Prsjàpati-seemes to have been -the first to 
observe for verification three cyclic years with twenty-one intercalary days ih.the course of twelve 
solar years, . The passage in which this is-‘mentioned, xxv..6. 1.2,1ons-as follows:—_.. - I 

चजतित्रवृतस्संवस्सराफाय!. TATE: चजस्सप्तरशाका Cather: परशापतेर्हारससंषत्सरमू-। एतेन दै प्रशापति- 

eden प्रसबमग'"भ्ठ्त्सवेस्य प्रसबं गच्छति थ एतडुपबंति i 

“Three sets of nine, three sets of fifteen, three sets of seventeen, three soia of twenty-one, 
made up the period of twelve years for Prajâpati With this (observation), Prajkpati attained the 
means of producing all (the years). Those who follow this procedure will have the means of 
produoing all ( the years ),” | ' 

Likewise, the period of 86 years which the school of the Bikiyas are stated to have observed 
js thus described In the same work, xxv. 7. 1 

मष जितुंतस्संवत्सुरा तब पंचरुशा नव aire miwfkureerewaqi weemderaem | ˆ ` `` 

^ Nine sets of nine, nine sets of fifteen, nino sets of seventeen, nine sets of twenty-one, made ur 
thirty-six years for the Bákiyaa:—.— t 

Likewise, a third minor period of a hundred years of the Sadhyas is thus described in the 
same work, xxv. 8. 1, 9 :— ' 
पंचर्विशतिखिक्ृतस्संवत्सराः ofa dr: पंच्रंजिंधतिश्सेप्रदर्शी: daaarna wad- ` 
बत्सरम्‌ | eror eris ipit War: पूव sre. a पत॑त्सभांयणजमुपाबन्‌ mi. ते सगवस्सपुरुषास्थ एव ` 
शह eri लोकमायन्‌. ए वाष ते सह स्वर्गलोक wa w एतद्पर्याते. ` 
“ Twenty-five sets of nine, twenty-five sets of fifteen, twenty-five sets of seventeen, twenty-five’ 
sets of twenty-one, made up the one hundred years of the Sidhyas. The S&dhyas were gods earlier 
than other gods; they observed, this session of one hundred years; they prospered thereby ; and 
they all attained the heavenly world with thelr cows and men, Verily do those who obeeive like- 
wise reach the heavenly world jJ ‘ 

Bo far as numerical riddles are concerned, there is no difference between the above threé 
passages and the one in which the period of a thousand years of the Visvasyike has been described 
in the Tépdyanah4irdhmaga,. Hence the above tree passages may be interpreted in the same way ' 


4 


as I have explained the last passage in my Vedic Era. Tiree, nine, or twenty-five seta o! ning 
periods of five days each or of forty-five days, which form the difference ‘between four lunar and 
solar years, are equivalent to 12, 86, ór 100 solar years respectively Similarly, three, nina, or. 
twenty-five sets of such 15 days as remain after we deduct s month from “45 drys in every oyole of 
four luni-solar years, are equivalent to 15, 36, or 100 years respectively. Likewise, three, nina, or. 
twenty-five sets of 17 days which form the difference between four of Jupiter» years and 
four solar years, are equivalent to 12, 88, or 100 years respeatively. Binos twenty-one days form 
the difference between four Savana years and four solar years, throe, nino, or, twenty-five times 
twenty-one days are equivalent fo 19, 86, or 100 solar years respectively 


* 3, B. A. B., 1909, p. 478. ^ ME xx 
^ Is da praciioally, impossible thet there oan have been any Jupiter's years in Vedio times, Meh better omit 


his, whioh seems quite wuperfuous, If there were Jupiter's 
SR, eil o NE is any Ju years thea, (bey would be the beliagal-rising 


@ These cyclic periods are also mentioned in 80०40 all the Ürauie-Btizos | see, HadbAdyene, xiii, 88. 5-6, a 
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: It should be noted how the periods of.12, 86,-100, and 1000 years are-oonneoted ‘with 
Prajtpati, the Saktyas, the Sadhyas, and the Visvasriks, respectively, Ifthe above four passages 
Fad been meant to be mere fofmuls rather than-traditional statements ofthe actual practice of 

` Prajapati and the three priestly schools, then there would have been no necersity to mention them 
There is no reason why the author of the Téadyamahdirdhmana should go’ so far as to connect a 
Drmuls, if it was a mere formpla at all, with the BAdhyas, whom he has clearly described as a 
school of anolent priesta, It follows therefore, that the periods of 12, 86, 100, and 1000 years are 
years of the Vedio era, actually counted by Prajépati and the three successive priestly schools in 
tarms of the number of times they intercalated twenty-ong days or cowe. It is thus clear that the 
Vedio poets were quite familiar with the true solar year of 865} days and were adjusting the 
mivana year to it by adding 21 days once in every four years, and that thoy kept an account of the 
rumber of interealations, calling it the Gavdm-Ayane or “ Ooms’ Walk.” If there is still any 
Coubt as to the precise significance of the term Gav&m-Ayana, it. will be removed by the evidenco 
which I may perhaps aet forth in a subeequent article on the Vedic era and chronology 
_  lII—The Ayanas or Battras. Š 
The word Ayana literally.means ‘ going, movement’; and when combined with such words as 
ranám, ‘of cows’, and jyétiskdm, ‘of lights’, H means ‘the movement of cows’ and ‘the 
ovement of ( the heavenly ) lights’, ` We have already seen how the Vedio poets used to call the 
frat day of their Stadaka or six-days’ period by the name jyÓiis, ‘light’, and: the second day by 
the name gó, ‘cow’. It follows, therefore, that the terms Garé Ayana and Jybtishdm-Ayana 
moan ‘the maroh. of days’, The question is: what days F ordinary days or spocial days? Almost 
al oriental scholars seem to, regard the days as ordinary ones., And the sacrificial year. of 360 
cr 861 days described in all the Srauta-Sütras under tho name of Gavim-Ayana, with special chants 
recitations, and rifes for each day, bas been accordingly taken by them'to mean an ordinary year 
But there is evidence to indicate that this is-not the sense in whioh the Vedio poets uscd -the 
irm, We have already seen how, in describing the four forms of Gavüm-A yana, the author of the 
Mid&na-Bütra has specified the suppression and intercalation of days as the chief feature of the 
yanas. We are told to suppress or omit nine days from the sárana year of 360 days in order to 
form a‘sidereal lunar year of 851 days, which is a year of 18 months each of 27 days. We ‘are 
sso told of the synodic Junar year of 854 days with an impliance of 12 intercalated days, and of 
tae oycle of 37 or 88 months with ,18 intercalated days, towards their adjustment with tho sidoreal 
solar year of 366 days. “We are.not told, howeyer, ths precise meaning of ‘the tam Garüm-A$nna. 
From the. way in-which the-author of the sütra has explained the four forms of Garim-Ayana, 
. we may interpret’ if in three different ways: we may take if to mean the four ordinary years, the 
wdereat lunar year of 35] days, the synodio, lunar year- of 854 days, the sivang year of 860 
days, and tho sidereal solar, year of 846 days; or we may tako-it to mean the supprossed period of 
nine days; and the intorpalary periods of 12, 18, and 21 days, of which the intercalary period.of 21 
days is, as we have already seen, mentioned in a later chapter of the same sátra.*5 Bat LityAyans 
seams to take the term in the sense of gn intercalary period : jn-chapters 5 to 7 of the fourth book 
0^ his Brauta-Sitra, he proposes to discuss the varieties of Garim-Ayans, and desoribes the rites 
aad recitations, pertaining to the periods of 12 and 21 days ;. while in the 8th ohapter of tho sama 
book, he proceeds to digouss the varieties of Jydtishim-Ayana, and ‘enumerates the various kinds 
0? years and the interoalary days necessary to adjust them, From this it is 01047 that of the three 
terms, Sathvatsars, Jydtiehim-Ayana, and Garim-Ayans, the first moans an ordinary year of 95], 
"7*4 Tt in probable that though based upon different unite of interonlary days, these ihres cyolbs aro here 
erpreseed in terme of, the unit of twenty-one intercajary days, as though these 0३0110 yoars were canseoutire 
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354, or 860-days, the second the yoar with an-interealary period, and the third an intercelary period 
. made up of any nomber-of-intercalary days. That the terms-Sernraters and -Gavkm-ÀA yana are 
by no means.aynony mous, is.also clear [rom what Sšàkhëyana says aboot the repetition.of Gav&m- 
Ayana. . He says. (xiii, 27, 5) —epasar wei weert-wNrTWNUN hen . tha number ot: years jis 
great, repetition of एतत m- À yana is to bo- observed.” -Ii is clear that, if the terms Sathvateara 
and Gavam-Ayana had. been synonymous,.there-wonld hare been no necessity for such a remark 
I need not polnt out how -the-siltra-would-be meaningless i! (he two terma Sethvatsara And-Gavám- 
Ayana were isken synonymously. "Nor ean: we take tho. term'Gavüm-^Aqana in the:sonse of-a year 
with an intercalary period ; for in that osse the sütra would moan that, when the number af- years 
ia great, all those -years with their interealary-periods ahowld be repeated,-—a statement, which ja 
unpraotical. It'follows, therefore, that the term GavümáÁ yana moans ah intercalary period and: an 
intetoalary period alone, 70 -matter what may--be the number. of «days-óantkitating ‘that period, 
For the formation-of Gavám-Ayans, twò units of interoalarg periods seem to Jive been. selected : 
they are (1) a perlod of 11 or 13 days inserted.at the close.of every guar, and (2) a period of 21 
‘lays Inserted iu tho middle of every fourth year. The-saoriflees that-wero. performed during cither 
of the two intorcalary periods are called Sattres or.soselons] sacrifices, -It appears that when such 
sessional sacrifices wero not- porformed,—ay, for about. & hundred years—a sacrificial session 
extending for 100 X. 11 or. 100. x .19.days, or 25 x21 days, was. haji once for all, We ahali seo 
presently that, instead of holding the scssion-dnring a&amany days :as constituted. the Intercalary 
periods left in abeyance, thoy seem to-bave limited the- unmber of days by anbatitating one day for 
eaóh intercalary period, Thus s-seáslon of 160.days or of 25 deya spems-to have answered the 
pose of 100 x 12 daysor of 25 x22] days iri a -hgndrod pears, . Also it appears-that -whon ono or 
more auch single intercalary, days were beirig celebrated;.alhthe past dntercalary days -were-rpcalled 
and celebrated along with tho new-ones, end ‘thas tbe vwhole-acssion..was.termed Gavdm-Ayana, 
Those who had different units of intercalary days seónr to have-billomed the same: procedure, with 
the difference that, instead of substituting-single days for their-units of ‘intercalation they "used to 
hold their.sacrificial session for as. many..days ss ihere-were in all -their units of intercalation 
Tho threo sacrificial sessions of the Tepagchite, forex ample, consiste! four, twelve, or.thirty-six years 
corresponding to: the- 800 days composing a. GarimeAyana “gear. "Those three sessions are so 
` arranged that twenty-four, serenty-two,.or.two-bandred and sixteen months form. the first hal! of 
the session,-anithe samenomber of monthe form the sepond half, . This is what ibe Nid&na-Rütra, 


X. 9, says about them —— 
अयैतन्नहातापाश्वितापेत्याचक्षसे: शत्चारो-देशास्संवत्तराः अस्थार-औपशदाः 'जस्तारस्सौ स्थः- 

Repas चतस्पैक् आपि दा Teeny पलसी: “sing cara ओोरषिंसादिश्यनतासा! “पूर्वे पर्शास Rife eet 

आपि Warskw प्रथमाति अस्वोरि -सनस्थेत way. चीणि संबत्तरे $तिः ` अपि-जा हरदाविदोगायनमेद कुर्तारन एतेषां 
` अस्मस्थेरत्‌ तारे वा जया- बणसंत्रस्सराणा तथा aped कुरी. eee अईजिंशस्संबस्सस्त्‌--धरसपुरोडाइ 
awita baka ! 'सरक्षसस्य देवतेति. ते अम्मंसमणा rA. भषणे iaia. ardent 

महासभा ae दीर्णा बुधो Ver इति. समुभ्या्ञारपें सिद्धाते स्क्रिस्वप्ररम :र्‍यकत्रस्सर्थिविश्‍य qey भुता -पौचाः 

अपीचा इति. हानि खल्बंतिराचाणि अंविदुषस्कानि रूध्योजतातीमाने ni ree बाः बिभुयतं भारकारिष्यत 
` सुझ्यो रोहोऽमविष्यत्‌. सथापि ग कष्पेनादशो विताणते तु amie, : werreier cerei annus  -srunawRrutsww 
स्स्वीमार्ता भवतीति ; 

* This.is what they call the major. session .0; «the: Tapakóhits, , "oor Jesrsaro -spent -h ‘per, 
forming. the initiatory rites; four years-in Upesads; and four-in pressing the Sóma-plant. Its 
arrangement is thus :— They. may repeat; the -Gavdm-Ayana -four times ( for each of the ihres 
sela of four years waking-twelvg years) ; or else the iwo winga or parts of the origina] Gavám. 
Ayana may.be.so lengthened thattwenty-three Ayena months fall in the first wing-or part of the 
seasion and twenty-two months in the second park" . . 
i {To be continued,) 





~ 14 Bee Niikna-Sùira, x, 1, quoted 
*! Theses forty-fire mene gether with -the-aixth, the ded sang ana the lart- {i € ; twelfth) month of the 
original Gavim-Ayane year inserted in al forty-eight months or ६. ur Gaykm-Ayana 
yesrs.—Gargya-asayanl's Oommentary.en fiveidyons, xil B, ee 
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MANGLANA STONE INSORIPTION OF JAYATRASIMHA ; 
(VIKRAMA-)SAMVAT 1272. 
BY PANDIT BAMA KARNA, JODHPUR. 

Tux stone bearing this inscription was originally found near a step-well situated outside the 
village ef Manglânâ, 19 miles west of Márofh, the principal town of the district of the same name, 
in the Jodhpur State, Thenoe it was brought to the Historical Department of the State, and was, 
with tha kind permission of tho late Mabár&ji Sahib of Jodhpar, sent to the Ajmer Museum, 
where it is at present. 

The insoription is incised on a marble stone, and covers a space of 2' 3" high by 1’ 82” broad, 
containing 15 lines of writing. The average size of the letters 18 12". Tho characters are of the 
northern class of alphabets. The language is Saüskpit which is grammatically inaccurate, and 
terms oi local dialect have aleo been used in some places, e. g., daumdra (l. 5.), korada 0.7). 
Its text is a mixture of both prose and poetry. The first line contains a verse, and then comes in 
8 prose portion, which continues till the 9th line. In line 10, one-half of an old verse is quoted. 
Line 11contains a verse from the Paickataníra, while there are two newly composed Aryd verses 
in 12th and 13th lines. These verses are in Prékrit language whioh is also grammatically incorrect. 
Rules of motre have also been violated. Then again the prose portion comes in till the 14th line. 
The last line, or line 16, contains a verse from the well-known Mangaldshtaka, sung at the time of 
marriage, eto, With respect to Orthography, the following may be noted. The sign for w has 
been used throughout for those of both vand 4. In some places s has been used for $ sh for kk, 
and n fora. Attention may also be drawn to the old and rare forms of the two vowels i and e 
and the consonant fh, Consonants following r hare in some places been doubled while in others 
they hare not been so done, e, g., °vorovasika (1,1), Duryjodhara—pérma (J. 5), but not in 
maryádze (1. 7), karska (1. 8), &o. 

The inscription records the fact of a step-well having been constructed and certain cesses 
levied in connection therewith by Jayatrasithha (corrupted form of Jaitrasimlia) of the Dadhicha 
इ. a., Dadiyd, family, during the reign of Vallanadeva, lord of Ranthambhor, when—Shamau-d- 
Din Altamah of the Slave dynasty was ruling over Delhi from a.p. 1211 to 1286, 

The insorlptlon opens with a verse expressing obeisance to the god Nyisimha (1.1). Then 
is menticned a goddess named Bri-KevAya-mitaé. There is s temple dedicated to this goddess and . 
situated Jn a hill adjacent to the village named Kinsariya in the Parbatsar district. In the city of 
Jogint, xow known as Delhi, there ruled an emperor named Samasaddna (Bhamsu-d-Din) of the 
Gora (Ghar) family, lord of Garjana (Gasni) and bearing the title of Hamira, At that time 
Vallanadeva held sway over the fort of Ranastambhapura (Ranthambhor) (ll. 2-3), Under bim 
there lived in Mangalanaka, the great Rajpit (mahd rájaputra) Mah&mandalesvara Bri-Jayatrasim- 
hadeva o? the Dadhicha (Dahiy&) family, son of Padamasthadeva and grandson of Kaduvardjs. 
He caused a step-well to be built in the Daumdra-bhtani and to the east of a locality called Hari- 
Durjjdkana, Daxmdra isa term of the local dialect. In Márwári, scarcity of water is called 
-dumára, so the term Daum&rg-bhümi undoubtedly refers to the country of Marwiy or the land of 
wator-acarcity.  Hari-Durjjodhana is at present called Hariyájñus alias Swáipurk—a village 
nearly foar miles from Manglipá. The words snayam- used in the text are indicative of the fact 
that no monetary aid was availed of, ४. e., no subscription was called in, for the purpose oi cons- 
tructing the said step-well (ll. 4-6). He levied the following ceases, dharmdrtha (1. e., fot the sake 
of charity) on each plongh used and oil-mill worked within the limits of village Mangl&uà;— 

1 sdf of borada corn on each plough and j 

1 karska of oil on eech otl-mill, 
Set and Larsha are measures of weight equivalent to nearly 15 seers and 1 told, respectively. The 
tarm borada is again borrowed from the locsl dialect. In Marwiy munga (Phaseolus musgo). 
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mika (Phascolus aconitifolius), chand (gram or Cicer ariotinum), and gardra (Oyanopsis psoralio- 
ides) are called Ao, ada, The object in levying these cesses appears to be to provide food in charity 
(saddvrata) to the hungry passers-by and light to the wayfarera (U. 6-7). With a view to its 
continuity in future, the management of these cesses was placed-in the hands of the paqcha or 
trustees of the village. Their names are:—Jajaya, Loharà, Alhana, Bhopatlyé, Devadhars, 
ete, These were most probably the headmen of the village at that time (1, 8). Then follow tho 
imprecatory and benediotory words, which are followed by the dato: Sunday, Aévint-nakshatra, the 
llth of the dark half of the month of Jyeshtha of the पर. 8, 1272 (= a. p. 1215) (1. 30), fu 
line 18 we are told that the step-well was constructed by the skiradhdra (mason) 8115, and the 
stones were worked and shaped by the mason J&hada. The praíastf was composed by Kfyastha 
Súhada of the Naigama lineage (l. 14). The inscription closes with an invocation to the rivers 
Gong, oto,, for our good. 

We thus see that at the time when this inscription was 1101500 on stono, Shamsu-d-Dig was 
ruling over Delbi from ap. 1211 to 1286 as has been noted supra. He was brother-in-law to 
Arm Shah, -Aram Shh had bardly ruled over Deihi for one year when Shamsu-d-Dtu 
usurped the throne. It is stated that Shamsu-d-Din was bought by Qutbu-i-Dfu for a thousand of 
tupees, In this inscription Delhi is called by the name of Jogint or Yoginipura. The same name 
is met with in Dimgala-bÀdshd (or unpolished language) poetry. Iu the Hammfra-maAékürya 
of Nayachandra-süri, the same name cis,, Yogintpura is found used for Delhi, ¿& z, in the 
Yers :— ; 

परमप्रीतिगौराणां पौराणामपि भाषितम्‌ 
उपेक्ष्य गयदुर्वाशों मबिवाल बोगिनीपरम्‌।| v | १०१ il 
In Marwér, j is often used for y, e. ४५ Jogi for yog. 
The name of the ruler of Ranthambhor is given as Vallanadeva, but no mention is mado of 
the race to which he belonged. We know from other sources that the descendants of the famous 
` Ohâhamâna Pyithvirija wero holding sway over "Ranthambhor during that period. Bo tho said 
Vallenadeva must have belonged to the Ohf&hamüna race. The genoalogy of the rulers of 
Ranthambhor is detoribed in the Hamnfra-mahdidvya reforred to above. The name of Prithvi- 
rájà's son Govindarfja is first given and then tho name of the latter's son Billayadeva! is 
mentioned. ‘This is evldent from the following verse occurring in that work :— . 
गोविम्दे दिविषहून्दे संचारबति 'चातुरीम्‌। `. 
लामवं शात्रवं निन्ये भीमद्ाक्वणमूपतिः ú ४। ३२. 

The time when Bállana of the Hammira-mahdkdoya flourished exgotly coincides with that of the 
Vallanodeva of our inscription. No doubt oan, therefore, be reasonably entertained as to 
Vallanadeva of ‘our inscription being a Oh&ham&na and a grandson of. tho. celebrated 
Prithviraja. 

We ‘also learn from this inscription that the dominions of Vallanadeva exteided- from 
Ragthambhor to Manglind in M&rw&y, Jayatrasimha (or Jajtrosimha), tho hero of our inacrip- 
tion; was-a Dadhtcha Kshatriya by caste, which is now-a-days known as  Dahiyá. ° Another 
inscription of the Dahiya Kshatriya has been found in the temple of. Kevüya-mát& in Kipsariy&, as 
already noted above, and. a paper on the same has been sent by me for publication in the Epigra 
phia Indica, The Dahiy& Kshatriyas recognise Dadhmat.der! as their family-goddess, just as the 








1 Mr. Nilakanpha Janirdana Kirtan4, in his introductory nobe on the JZasmíra-mWahtiüvya, published in 
~187%by the Education Bocisty’s Preas, writes thus i— 
- “After Gorindarija, Bilhays succeeded to the throne,” Mark the minor difference between Bkllana and 


Bllbaga. i N : : A , 
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Dabimk Br&hmagas do, whose temple 18 situated near the two villages of Gotha and Minglod in the 
Ná&gor d strict of the Jodhpur State. In this temple also an old inscription of Gupta-Samvat 289 
(equivalent to a. n. 607) has been discovered and sent for publication by me in the same journal, - 
In rhis inscription Jayatrasimha is styled as Mah@mapdaleivara, which epithet goes to prove 
that be vas Ohahamana Vallanadeva’s feudatory. The Dahiv& Kehatriyas held feudatory lands in 
the Partatsar district in V. B. 1068 or thereabout. They were in flouriehing condition till V. 8. 
1880. “When thereafter, they-were deprived of their land is not known. Now they hold no land 
and are Ada or ordinary Rájpüts. They have also fallen in status on socoun$ of marrying their 
widows end they are consequently caHed N dtr dyatas. N 
I , Text?. - 
X qf I ओं सिरिः* अविफ्रेस्वरप्रशादाः [|| * ] [पां] तः थो वरस्थहस्जाः नव [ छां ] मलकोटजा! हिरस्थ 
कस्य virer [ स्थ ] पेस्वासि | w ]- * i ; e 
q. (1) ure? (s reum? री क जवाइप्रसारे” | pq? sfr? wigewt [स] भसस्‍्तराजावस्ली 
शमलकुन्तयोरय- 
३. “*अनिस्व रहमीरमदस्वरताणाभी [ सम ] सदायावि [ जजरा ] el! | भीरयास्यंसपुर कोडे! शड [पति] , 
श्री [ व ] रूपाहेष (० )- : j 
š v विशजराश्जे | भीमगसाणाके दभीचर्षदे महामंडलेस्व [ र ]” agua [ देव ] qw siri 
५ सीहदेषशुतमहाराजपुत्र भीजजन्नस्वह [ देवे ] न° हारे (getter ] geht [ सभागे दो J arora स्व- 
, € काजाविम्मेभूपः qari स्वयमेव बापी ( [का J राप्य )[कारापि] तंः | बथा sre wrdt समपय 
मंग्लास्पाभामचलुर्सीसा-# : " f 
७. qaia” RZ me बहमाना नवस्माति* Pret हल? x प्रति [ure] कोरड* से १ एका तथा [qr] 
णा ३ प्रति l n : f 
<. Qa? ad १ qi reer? इत्यादावक? प्रतिपाठक* गोडी [ क: J र अवा लोइरा झाल्हण भोप- . 


तिया FT- "ED. 
९ www? अ कोपि प्रतिपालको सबाति“” तस्य इतकीबपुम्य/ भवस्थति” मंखज [ fru ] स्थ 


माता“ mir भुजाति। g- 


ae 





. um t 3 From erignal stona. xoc 
$ I is represented by a symbol. t Head सिसिराविजरे्वरप्रसादाला। ` - 
s Fred qiw. * Read लरसिंहस्थ. 
7 Read मर्यलांगलकोटज:। Tu * Bead हिरण्यकप्षिपोध्वेश:क्षेत्रासू- 
* Notre: Anushtubh. _ 10 Road Wwar:. 
11 Bead प्रसारात. 9 Head wag. 
1 Bead sitari ^ Head जनेश्वर”, 
15 Head qeu अशमछुहीन 18 Read शासं? 
1 Road Bar. ; 18 Read quién. 
1 Read wwwfm - ^ Read "nrefaziteitqu. 
2 Road कारापिता. i 2 Read आस्बा. 
x Road वाप्यां. X Read quid. 
3 Read चतुःसीमा? x Read मर्यादाया 
X Reed Q. pe - 9 Read इला. 
= Reed माषिष्यान्ति. m १0 Bead qu. 
2 Road छकोरडधास्थस्थ- iyan Bead wp. 
n Reed तैलस्य. ॥ गटर o A Rad yes io 
3 Haad wp ba 7 ! 70b Read प्रतिपाळ. ETTR? ६८१७ 7 
ग Road योडिकाः 5४९५ | nF काम त aril ` "spe bran D 
9 Road wisya basi UU DETS ८१५१८६0 afa. Wer he HU 
ü Rod इस्व्हीब्रपुश्थित 7 ferns Md Boll भविष्यति. fashe agit 
9 Road wefag. मिट” Ha Bed मातर. ssp ba ot 


- 4 Road शामः -li PEER fr ste 1४७40 wwfeg. sme Leds 
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३०. सि स्वजमाशा [ || * ] reat? अस्ज war? ath तस्य सोतेकाष्रफ लं”? सासन*! 
qafafiat संवत्‌ १२०२ शेट वदि १९ रविवारे आस्विम 
१९ मिमक्षत्रे निप्पना कि शाते* वहामि qu सोकसंतापकारके” | wow कुलारंबो% qw 
विसर्मते“१ कुछ | १ [| * ] कु- t : 

१२. खु” न सत्य वीसवइ किंपि? Pur ger aau | असुशसोवसंतावकर्णु” | बीबकुलसंतावज** 
[1* ] पदमसीहः i 

१३. अंगज़ Rage मतिहि रकते [1* ] शबतसीह वरु एकु (|) किंपि तह बहू. wr 121 
amak झसलेग वघित*' तथा सिखावट } ME 

Xv. जाहडेन बरित% | Ga erem ह श्रीसहडेम लिखिशमिति || गंगासि वस्ति wear! गोदावरी 
नवेदा” कावैरीर सर-- | | 

१५ सो” महेद्रतनणा चर्मेनदी” देविका [ 1 * ] सिमा वेचवती महास्वरध्यतिः" खाता” wr* गंडकी पूर्ण्णा 
पन्यञले ” agafar 9 फलं mae i 


THE AJIVIKAS, A 8७01 OF BUDDHIST BHIKSHUR, 
BY K. B. PATHAK, B.A,, HUBLI, 

Tre Buddhist emperor Asoka and his grandson Dafaraths dedicated certain cavo-dwellings 
to the sect of the Ájlvikas. Mr. V. A. Smith, in his Karly History of India, p. 156, tells us that 
the members of this sect went about naked and were noted for asoctio practices of the most rigorous 
kind. In his opinion the Ajivikes had little or nothing in oommon with the Buddhists and 
were intimately connected with the’ Jainas, It will, therefore, be very interesting for Sanskrit 
scholars to know what a distinguished Digambara Jaina author, who lived af a time when 
Buddhism still prevailed in Southern India, has to say regarding this sect, s 

The Jaina work entitled Áchárasdra, which is in verse, and its Kannada commentary whieh 
1 in prose, were both composed by Virankndi on Monday the first of the bright half of Jy&ahtha 
in the cycho year Srimukha aud Saka 1076, as we learn from the colophon :— 

Svasti — ériman-H&jhachaxdra-traivi lya-dée ara-sripida-prasdd-Geddit-Gtma-prabhdva-sramasta- 
vidyd-pi abhdva-sakala-lg-varti1-jrimad- Virasasá li-siddhésita-chakracarttigalu Saka varska 1076 
Srimubha-ndma sa iwaisara Jyéshta Sukla 1 Sámarárad aa lu távu ma did Achá: asdrakbe Karandfaka 
vrittiya mali laparu |. Í ; 








४ R ad wer. ° mm war. 

७ Read sine? ' ०० Read Spey? 

ह. Read zii | (9 Rad उबे. 

5 Head wrist. u Read निष्पत्षा | 

& Read maig. 9 Read at: 

8 Read शोकसंतापकारकेः # Bead “Ra: 

9 Read "लंबी. 0 Read (rewr. -. 
u Read कुछ, a Read f&. 


€ Metre: Aryk; but mark violation .of metrical rules in the latter portion as well as of 
Prákrit rules. : 
% Mestre: Aryk. Here also rules of metre and Prakrit are violated. 


* When rendered in Saoskrit, both Ary&s would read as follows :— as 
कुल न ww विश्रास्जाति कि तेग पुत्रेणा जातेत | TE 
असुलधेकसंतापकर्ा हितीयबकुलसंतापकेन || ager ud 
quée at रेवगुरुसक्तिरक्तः | PIRIT a दि: 
चेचर्सिशे वर एकः कि तभ बहजातेः il Rubi br 
* Read “धारास? coa “Road wfger | * Read wfümri ' ' ~: ` 
." Read epg? Dco Read सरस्वती w. 7 Read नुषः; .- o - ' 
`" Read wig. wor: Read कावेरी, w Read acer’. meet) ०० 
४ Read न्वमेण्वती. oxi C7 Read qeni. " Rataa 07 
T Read wat. Son" m Head Owns. spam ton? 


» Read after. 00: ^ Read gbg तो ner il. दुर ae’ Rs 
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There are numerous references to Buddhism in the Achérasdra. This clearly shows that in 
the Kanarese country there were numerous followers of Buddha in Baka 1076. We read 
अरझोमापतिगोविंद्धाकर्जेपुततपनाशिष | 
मोहकार्दबरीमन्तेषा( ष्वा )सभीबंवमूषता |! 
Achéras@ra III, 46 
आह्ये बिचार'चारूणि सौगतादिमताम्जलं | 
Farata eg: किपाकवर्दगिर्मा || 
Achdraséra 111, 59. 

The most interesting fact preserved for us by Viranandi is that in his time there was a very 
influential] seot of Boddhist mendicants called Ajivaka., who subsisted on kdiji, and whoso 
intensely severe austerities called forth the admiration of their Jaina contemporarios. Though 
wanting, as Buddhista, in righteousness as defined in the Jaina ecriptures and thus incapable of 
. sttaining mirvdpa In the Jains sense, the Ájlvakas were nevertheless considered by the author of the 
Achirasüra so great as to be able to reach the heaven callod SeAasrára-kalpa in Jaina cosmo- 
graphy. Viranand: says :— 
परित्राड ्रह्मकरुपातं यात्जुपराचारवानपि i 

भाजीषकः सहखारकल्पांत दर्षनोडिझतः || 
Áchdraskra.. XI, 127. 
Commentary. , 

Parisrát | parivrdjakas 1 Brakmakalp-4hta | Brahmakalpadh Tarah | aty-ugrdchéra-vén api 1 
a wipe appa xegariteyam vllan ddogash | Ajfrakakl Baxddha-bhédam appa V (मै Bhiksdw | Sakasrdy a- 
i ahi sakasrdra-kal; aka ak | darían-AjjÀijak | eamyakiram illadah| ydti] डाळ. | 

Translation. 

An ascetic, though practising very severe austerities goes up io the heaven called Brahma- 
Eslps. An Ajtraka, a Bhikshn of a Buddhist sect, subsisting upon kshyr, goes up to the heaven 
called Bahasrüra-kalpa [in Jains cosmography]. 

"There are two paper manusoripts of the (cháraséra. One belongs to the Lakshmisina-Matha 
et Kolhapur and is dated Baka 1692; and tbe other is the property of the Jaina community of 
Siro] in the Kolhápur State, and was copied by a fsmous Jaina nun named Anantamati in Saka 
7686. Both manuscripts are written in Old Kansrese characters. The form Ajivaka occurs in 
both. The correct form should bo Ajtvike, a believer in the nou-oxisteiice of the soul, from a-jfra, 
cf भास्तिक and शऐेटिक, Panini IV, 400. Anantamati's manuscript reads káJi for kanji, Dawdda, 
for Bauddha and pokku for pSkum. The reading &Aj; is supported by the authority of Mádhara- 
Chandra, who in his comments on the 545th Géshd of the Trilfka-efra, says :— 

anit एकदंडिबिरदडिलझषणाः परित्राजका ब्रह्मकस्पपर्यत est । ww उपरि | कांजिका- 
दिमाजिम आजीवा अच्डुतकल्पपर्य्त बांति। न तत उपरि। 

The Mdghananui-érdcakdehdra, which belongs to the middle of the 18th century speaks 
of thé Buddhists as meat-ealers who defended their practice by saying that what is dropped in a 
plate is holy aud sanctioned by the Shires :— 

Péatr6 patitash paritrais sütr-Ükiam id edu Baxdd(ddh)ar adagak tiibarw. 

Afagh., Ohap. VI, Siro] MS., p. 714b. 

As regards the Ajtvakas, we are told that they will be born as inferlor gods in the heaven 


called ओला पिच ल Mágh., Ohap, II, Siro] MB., p. 669. 
‘The Mágkanandi-irdrakáchára is frequently quoted by Padmaprabha-traividya, who may 

therefore be assigned to the end of the 18th contury. In the last chapter of hie Vüfatiprar&pani, 

Padmaprabha thos explains the frst part of the Gathd in the T'ril&ka-adra, referred to above :— 


aar ज afte भाजा settee ogy परी*ति srair | 


essre‘ कक अ ७ RUPE Wo. o» कै के . cv RSE *. * $ + + .. 
` 


Ájísd | ambita-Kkülan umbaru | Ackyuta-pai-ot | Ach yuta-kalpa-paryyasa [4] putfusarv. 
The Ájtvís, caters of Efi food, will be born in the Achyuta-kalpa. 
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The conclusion, that we can eafely draw from the passages cited above, is that the Ajivakas 
were well-known to the Jaina authors of the later Ohálukya and Yádava periods as & sect of 
Buddhist Bnikshus who lived solely or chiefly on kdaji 

[All references to Ajtvakas have been culled together in my paper on this sect (Jour. Bomb. 
As. Soc., Vol. XXL ‘pp. 408-5). The Jainas have no doubt called them to be s sect of the Buddhist 
Bhikshus, as Professor Pathak has conclusively shown us. But the Buddhists also appear in their 
turn to bare shown them to be Nirgranthas; for the latter have actually been once called Ajtvakes in 
the Divyévaddna- (Oowel and Neil, p. 427). The truth of the matter is that they were neither 
Buddhists nor Jainas eren in much later times, but formed a distinct seot ; and consequently Pro- 
fessor Hultssch is not correct in taking Ajivakas mentioned in some of the South Indian Insoriptions 
to be Jainas (Vol. I, pp. 88, 89, 92 and 108).—D.R.B.] 





BHAMAHA AND DANDI, 
BY B. NABASIMHAOHAB, M. A, M. I. A, 8., BANGALORE. 


Ir may not be generally known that I was the first to give’ publicity to the discovery of 
Bhámaha's work on Rhetoric known as Kórydiaakára, In the introduction to my edition of 
Nigavarma’s Kévydvalékanam, & Kannada work on poetics composed by a Jaina author in the 
middle of the 12th century, which was published in 1908, I wrote as follows! 

^* We shall next proceed to consider the Sanskrit writers on poeticg whom N&gavarma took as , 
his authorities in writing the KéoydvalAkanam. In verse 961 he supplies us with the important 
information that in writing his work he followed in the footsteps of Vimans, Rudrata, Bhámaha 
and Day. . . . š . . Next to him [Bharata] in point of time comes Bhámaha, - 
whose priority to Dandf is proved by the latter criticising his views in the first ohapter of the 
Küvyádarsa. He is 006 of the greatest authorities on poetics, his views ‘being quoted by almost 
all the subsequent writers of note on: the subject. His. work has not, however, been‘ hitherto '. 
discovered, though Sanskrit scholars have made every effort to trace out a copy of it. In fact, : 
Dr. Bühler believed that the work was lost, snd- other orieutalists hays also been under the same ' 
impression. In these circumstances, it will no doubt bo’ weloome news to students of Sanskrit ` 
liferature that Professor Rangacharya, M, A. of tho Madras Presidenoy Oo'lege, has had the good l 
fortane to come upon a manuscript of this valdable and long-&ought-for work. At my request he 
was so "ind as to lend me the manuscript for a few days, and I take this opportunity to thank 
him heartily for his Kindness and courtesy. “The manuscript contains some mistakes and there are 
also a few gaps here and there. In the opening verse the author. calls the work Kisydlekhdra, 
It is a short treatise consisting of about four hundred verges mostly in the Anwsitubh metre, and 
is divided into six parichchhédas or chapters, the subjects treated of being—kinds of composition 
and their peouliaritios, rhetorical ornaments, faulta in composition, and some.points in logio and 
grammar, a knowledge of which ig indispensable for correct composition. The only information 
that the work gives about ihe author is that he was the.son of Rakrila-Gómin. According to 
Ur. Biiblsr, he was a Kashmtrian. Tho work bears no date, but the author probably belongs to 
tue early part cf the 6th century 

Since the above was written, several scholars have given expression to thelr views abom 
Bhimabs and his work, Mr. M. T. Naraslmhiengar! has mentioned some points whioh, he thinks 
‘‘oloatly establish his contention that Bhámaha should be placed after Dapdin.” Messrs, Kane? and 
Pathak* have expreesed the opinion that Mr. M; T Narasimhiengar has oonclusively proved that 


1 Pp. 19-31, m s iv 01 9 Jours As, Boo., 1905, p. BSE ff. 
Pp Zea. 1908, p. $45. . Š 55 (. $ Jour. Bomb. As. Boo., zxill, p 19. 
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Bhámaha is later than Dagjf. Oa the contrary, Mr. K. P. Trivedi, Professor Rangacharya® and 
Pandit Anantacharya? hold the seme view as myself with regard to the priority of BbAmaha ta 
Dandi, Thess scholars have anticipated me in mentioning several points which, I also thought, 
tended to prove that Bhimtha was anterior to Dagli, Without entering into any discussion of 
tha arguments advanced for and against by the scholars iu the works referred to, I shall content 
myself at present with giving the opinion of ono of the oll commentators on Dagtin’s Kivyddaréa 
with regard to the question at 8300. In his edition of Kámyálarís, Professor. Rangacharya has 
given two co nmenturies on tho work, ono aionymous and the other by an anthor of the name.of 
Taranavachaspati. Though the latter does not furnish any clue to his period, still there can be 
uo doubt that his commentary is at least several hundred years oli. Hie opinion, as embodying 
नाह tradition prevalling at his time, qught to carry considerable weight. His commentary on 
I. 29, II. 235 and IV. 4 of K@oyddargu runs thus :— 
' (a) कन्यजाहरणसद्भमब्रिप्रलस्मोषयादणः। 
I सर्गेबन्थसंमा wy नेले वैशेषिका गुणाः || 1. 99 . 
oT ' कन्माहरणसद्भामविप्रतूम्भोदयाखिता इति are Aprile उक्तम || भास्याबिकामेइ एव 
en तिराकृतः ॥ qurewqena mamaa भताधारणानि s, किन्तु सगेबन्थत्यापि साधारणानि इत्याइ-- 
arif ii 
(5) हेतुथ सूशमलेशो च वाचामशमभुषणम्‌ | 
कारक्षापकौ हेतू सौ चामेकविधो war i] 11. 235 
Wd लसबिष्यन. भामहेनोक्तम्‌- हेतु quier च Uis dis परतया Far: — vein प्रतिक्षिपति-हेलुक्लेति u 
(८) मिता शास्तहानिदपो remp: ` 
वि चारः ककेशमाबस्तेनार्लीडेन किम्‌ फम्‌ | IV. 4. 

Arane म डुक्तम्‌, भामहैतोक्तानां प्रतिज्ञा हान्जाहीनामपि वि घमासस्वात्‌ ; इति चत्‌, भाह--पतिहोवि | 

| ‘We thus learn that Tarugavichaspati was clearly of opinion that Dhàmaha preceded Dandi. 

I would add here s word about the Nyisatdro alluded to and criticised by Bhámahs, 
Professor Pathak® thinks that the Nydsakdra referred to by Bh&maba Is no other than Jinóndra- 
buddhi, the aathor of the Kdjik&pinaranapañchi&8, mud conoludes that Bhámaba lived after 
Jin&ulrabuddhi about the middlo of the Bth oentury. ` But in the quotation that he. gives from 
Jinêndrabuddhi’s work there is no reference at all to the word Vritrahanif to which Bhamaha takes 
exception ( इत्रइन्ता wa 'देतः ). There is enongh evidence to show that there were other early 
Nydas ikdras besides Prabhachandra, the author of the S4ertdyana-nydea, and Jindodrabaddhi. In 
the very Mysore inscription qnoted by the Professor on page 21, we ara told that Püjyapüds wrote 
a Nydea on Págini—qp9rafareg भूयोम्या सं घडश वतार॑ ब्बरच पत्पूराइस्वांमी- This statement is borne 
ont by Vr.ttarilà-a, a K innada author of the middle of the 12th century, who says that Püjyapáda 
wrote a tikd or «loss on Plgini— Páainfya'ka fikan baredam Pijyapd la-vratindram. The period 
assigned to Püjyapáda by Mr. Rios is the olose of the 5th oentury. There is nothing -{toprobable 
in supposing that he might be the Nyfsatdra relerrel to by BhbAmshs. Unfortunately, a copy 
of this Nysa has not yet been met with, Further, a N,&sa is alluded to by B&ga in his Harsha- 
charita.? As Baga flourished in tho early part of the 7th century, the Nydsa referred to by him 
conld not be Jinandrabuddhi's, if the date assigned to the latter by Professor Pathak, namely, 
A. D. 702, is to bs accepted. It will thus be seen that Professor Pathak’s argument for, placing 
Bhámsha in the middle of the 8th century is not quite oonolusire, ‘ i 

In this connection I would also say a word or two about Dandin’s time. Most scholars are 
agreed that Daydi flourished in the 6th century. In commenting on p : 

सासिममध्या परित च्या तुबेण्येबिभूधिता || | 
I अस्ति कावित्पुरी अस्थामहवर्जाहया yan || ` HI. 11% ` .. 
the well-known instance of prakélkd or enigma in Dandin's work, Tarugavdchaspati explains it as 
messing Kåñoht rulel over by the Pallava kings." As wo know from insoriptions that the 
T laguos of the Brakmapdlss, for 1911. $ Jour Bomb. As. Soa., Vol. xstti, p. 18 ff. * Ibid, p. 94. 
. ४ कास्यीतयर्जा qmwr नास किंतिपतजः सम्तीति अर्यो विवक्षितः । 
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Pallavas were the paramount rulers of Southern India up to the middle of the 8th century, 
there fs nothing improbable or fanoifol in the explanation given by Tarupavüchaspeti. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that Dandf-flouriahed during the period of the Pallava supremacy. 
Tbe next point that has to be determined is, in which Pallava king" reign did Dindt probably 
floorish? I venture to think that Dandi has vouchsafed to us a clue to tbe solution of this 
question. In II. 279 of Kavyddarta he mentions a Saira king of the name of Rajavarma who, 
judging from the way in which he is introduced, must hare been a contemporary of the author. 
Among the Pallava kings of Kanchi, Narssimhavarma II had another name Rajasithhsvarma?! 
He is represented as a devout Saira and as a builder of several Biva temples. His period is the 
last quarter of the 7th century. I would identify the Rafavarma of Dandt with this Pallava king, 
Rájasihavarma, Professor Rangacharya also mentions, in relation to 1.5 of Kévyddaria, a 
tradition which says that the work was composed by Dandt for giving lessons in rhetorio to a 
royal princes at Kanchi. This prince was probably Rajasimhavarma’s son, If the above identi- 
fication is correct, Dagdin’s period would be the last quarter of the 7th century instead of the 
usually accepted 6th century. x 


> शिकलेला ° 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 


SERIES Il. 
BY H, A. ROSE, (0.8. 
(Continued from p. 44.) 


Mauss: the fifteenth of & month on which the people feed the Brahmans in honour of their 
ancestors. Karné! 8. R., 1871-80, p. 148 

Mogh: rain, used generally by Gaddis who distinguish steady drizzle or fine rain as kerri 
or saggi and light passing showers as burak. 

Meh, mohi: the female of tho kart, q. v. 

Moh&re, mhenhára ; a place where baffaloes are tied up in the jangle sometimes applied to 
ihe grazing ground. 

Mohrdt: a headman's circle: Mahlog. 

Mehyara : a shed for buffaloes. Kangra 8. R., p. 44. 

Mel punnå : to make friends, 

Mela : a sort of cursing committee, firs S. R., 1879-88, p. 175 


Mop: an earthen vessel used in measuring grain on a threshing floor. Hoshiarpur S. R, 
7४१9 


Mêr: 1007 of the ground floor 


Morati : a variety of sugarcane having a thick, short, soft cane, and broad leaves. Cf. merths, 
Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 180 


Worthi; a variety of sugarcane having a thick, short, soft cane, and broad leaves. Of, 
Kami] 8. R., 1872-80, p. 180 


Mes: s fiat heavy plooe of wood with which land is gone over, Gurgaon B. R, 1872-83 
p. 69, 


Mitra, mát: a big field roller,the soda of tho plains. 
Middhnàt: to trample, ornsh 


Minjhun: me, to me In Kulu moms, to me; monna, from me, 
i Bombay Gasstteor, Yol 1, Part iH, p 330. 
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Minna: ceremony at weddings, performed by the bride or bridegroom's mother ; she takes a 
B-wicked lamp made of flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, waves, 
it up and down his body from head to foot.. Of. drata.  Karn£l B. R., 1873-80, p. 199. 

Minsna: to give to a Brahman. Karna 8. R., 1872-80, p. 122. 

Missa : snout, Ohamba Gaxetteor, p. 188. 

Misri: a large mango fruit, sweet as sugar (misri), Hoshiarpur 8. B., p. 16. 

Mithüuna: a place where clay is dug— see golend. 

Mitnd utarn&:; to giro an oracle, Jubbal. 

Moda; the produce of cultivation of the मान year. Mablog, 

Moda: s sharen mendicant. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 194. 

Modi: s weighman. Cf. toleh. Ludbisns 8. H., 1878-88, p. 81. 

Moh: a fish (nctopterus kapírat). Karnal 8. B., p, 8. 

Mohand: the head of a canal, 2287041 8, R., 1872-80, p. 170. 

Mohita oh&hi: an unirrigated land capable of beidg watered by a well Ludhiana 8. R., 
1378-83, p. 95. 

Mohra: a man who pulls out tho canes on the other side and passes them back. Hoshiarpur, 
E. R., p. 82. 

Mohri: a tres, a kind of oak : found between 5,000 and 8,000 feet above sea-level. Chamba. 

Mohd: a fish, found after the rains, It runs up after the heavy floods in the rain, and 
grows to a large size. Very commonly found 5 ibs, in weight, It has a curious habit of rising 
oenstantly to the surface of the water, and turning over, abowing its very broad silvery side. 
Ludhiana 8. B., 1878-83 p. 17. 

Mok: the freight for carrying grain from one plase to other by boats. Sirus B. -B., 
1879-88, p, 190. 

Mokh: = cattle disease. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-88, p. 184 

Mol: a long pestle for pounding rice in the okul or wooden mortar. Kangra Gloss. 

Mona; the block of the plough, Ludhisna 8. R 1878-88, p. 99 

Mons: a light country plough, fairly well adapted to the light soils of the district. 
Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 72. 

Monda: the system of leaving the roots of the cane in ground where fresh alluvial 
deposits can be depended on, and so produce two or three and sometimes more years in succession 

oshiarpur B, हि. p. 81 

Mongate:; a large mital plate.  Birmür 

Monkhar : foot and mouth disease. Of. morkhur, rore and cidple. Laodhiana 8 R., 1878- 
£8, p. 184. i 

Mor or sira : a wedding cap. Sirsa 8. B., 1879-83, p. 168. 

Mori: window. Birmûr 

Mori: a stake of kart] wood. Sirsa B. R., 1879-83, p. 813. 

Mori-gad : astake-planter. Sirs 8. R., 1879-88, p. 819. 

Morkhur: foot and mouth disease, Cf. monkkar, rora and chdpla. Ludhiana 8, H., 1878 
£5, p. 184. 

Moti: the same as the maira land, but with a larger proportion of olay; it gives wonderful 
«rope with good rain, but is liable to fail in dry years. Itis, in faot, much the same as the ro 
laad. Of rera and patkíali, Hoshiarpur B. B., p. 70 

Mowa: Basis longifolis. Kangra B. R., p. 21 

MEr&l, marelan : a tree (कह. eropawm). Rohtak. (Of. mardi, P. Dy.; 8:126) 
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Mual: abuse, Kangra Gloss. 

Much: (1) a curved heavy pieco of wood, like the mékt, but used only on maddy land», 
(2) s mode of culture, soe lungá, Kangra B. R., pp. 26 and 29. 

Muchchhna : to obtain money from, unfairly or dishonosily, to swindle, extort money. 

Muddhs: s. m, a spindle full of apun cotton. 

Moat; a kola to which there were heroditary claimants. Kangra B. R. (Lyall), pp. 32-83 

Madphal: a weed which infents rioo-flelds. Birgs S. B., 1879-88, p. 16 

Mudhkhora : a cess—a fee of Hs. 5, paid at each daughter's wedding. 01. thdwapatt: 
Feroxepore B. B., 1889-91, p. 10 

Mudyari: a tenant who pays a fired share, muga of grain as rent, whatever portion may 
be agreed on. Muda is also applied to the money payment by a tenant when the rent is paid in 
essh, Oburab 

Mugor: a species of bamboo. Of. maghar (a species of betel leaf), Kangra B. B., p. 20. 

Mulwaéhr: the yoangest son's share in the inheritance, i.e., the famlly house, Chorth 

Mund: the pasydri plough. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 162 

Wunda: shaven, Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Manda; the sogarcane grown a second year from the old roots, Karnal B. R., 1872-80 
p. 181 š 

Munde-vand : a rule of inheritanoe—pagrand. Kangra 8. R., p. 98. j 

Mundi: a beardless rel wheat with a slightly higher stalk and a larger grain than the 
eommon kind. Ludhiàna S. R., 1878-83, p. 118 

Mundla: s square ban (9. v.) = 221 square yards. 

Mündis: an awn o! wheat. Karnái 8. R., 1872-80. p. 189. ` 

Mundri: a white beardless variety of wheat. Jullundur 8. R., p. 125. Cf, ‘hanks. 
Hoshiárpur 8. E. , p. 74. ` 

Mtngon ki kanthi: a neoklajse of beads, Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 167. 

Mungri: a fish (clarias magar). Of. mangari. Karnal 8. R. p. 8. 

Mond: fem, muai = Jct, 

Mur: adv. again, 

Murda sho: a class of mulldhs, ash corpse. Jallundur 8. R., p. 68. 

Musnd, mohnA: to steal. Kangra Gloss. z 
Mathi: a man who follows the plough in the furrows, Of. burr. Kamål 8. R., 1872-80, 
p. 169, हि 

Muthpura: a grase, Karnál 8, R., p. 18 

Nabis : the famine, 1838 (sambat 1890). — Hoshiárpur S. R., p. 19 

NAb: the Spiti name for the wild sheep; in books commonly called Surrel. Kéngra Gloss 

Wachir: a break or rush of water fron one field to another. Kangra Gloss, - 

Nachor : water which esoapes out of one field into a lower one, Kangra Gloss. 

Wad : marah and cultivated with rioe ; see joar. 

: Nadat, nidAi: weeding. Kangra Gloss. 

Ned&va: s weeder. Kangra Gloss. 

Wadd: marshy land. Kángra Gloes 

Naddilu: woodoock— see Jai d Eri 

Wag: a general name for panyfri and patka. Karnal 8. R., 1873-80, p. 162 

Nagdi: the placing of an- offering with a lighted lamp on it on some moonlit night while 


tho moon is still on the wax at s plaoe where four roads meet. Of, langri. Karnal B. R., 1872-80 
p. 146 
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Wagpan: prickly pear. Rohtak, 

Wagphan: atree (Opuntia diHenii). Kamil B. R., p. 9. 

"NNag-phani: Cactus indicus. Gurgaon S, R., 1872-88, p. 14, 

Wagta : the block-baoked goose, Lndhiana 8. R., 1878-88, p. 14. 

WahAn&: to run, Bauris argot. Ex. ddada naÀh&ta jaa: the bullock is ranning. 

Nahárwa: guinea-worm. Sirsa B. R., 1879-83, p. 161. 

Main: a chisl. Simla 8. R., 1888, p. 45. 

WakardAda : the great-great-grandfather,  Ludbi&na 8. R., 1878 83, p. 805. 

Nakhir: theft. Ludhidos 8. R. 1878-83, p. 150. 

Nakkfind hon&: to be worried, distressed. 

Nakorh : a rent or passage for water from a field. Kangra Gloss, 

Wal. a thinner variety of bamboo, Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 16. 

Wal: a bamboo stem or pole. Kangra Gloss, 

Wal or nagalthi=lathi: q.s». Birmáür cis-Girt. 

Wal: a species of bamboo, found in upland villages: _its oylinder contains Aanslochan. 
Kangra 8. R., p. 20. 

Wala: a sacred coloured string, which the father of the bridegroom sends to the bride's house 
with other things for tying her hair up, — Karn&l 8. R., 1872-80, p. 180 

Wamedar: the officer en a kold who manages the cultivation, Kangra 8. R, (Lyall), p. 88. 

Nsnoter: husband's sister's gon. Kangra Gloss, 

War: a thong for the cart, Karnal 8. E., 1872-80, p. 168. 

Nira: a silver tassel on the petticoat over the right hip.  Karn&l 8, R., 1673-80, p. 135. 

Naras drundo donam. Hoshidrpor 8. R., p. 17. 

Narol- the mand! pheasant : 868 nflgir s 

Wart daftdt: lit. horned wheet; a bearded wheat having whitish ears from three to four 
iaches long ; its grain also is white, thick and soft, Birse 8. R., 1879-88, p. 285. 

Woetka 1 anox-whip. Karnil 8. B., p. 116 

Marmot: a good loamy soil. Gurgaon B. R., 1872-88, p. 6 

Waraal: Arundo karka. Gurgaon B. R., 1872-88, p. 14, 

Nasna: to ron away, Bauris argot. 

Nasonobh : unmixed, pure (of oil or other things). Kangra Gloss, 

Mat: a jewel (7a nosering). KarnálB. R., p. 82. 

Naun: a bath or made reservoir, a spring, Kangra Gloss. 

Waundas the subscriptions towards the expenses of a wedding. Sirsa, B. R., 1879-88, p. 1. 

Naulat: weeding. Karnál 8. R., 1872-80, p. 17. 

Nauri: jackal, Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 124. 

Nauris, thief; see lohri. 

NebAlná* to wait for. Kangra Gloss. 

Weota १ a custom by which all the branches of a family contribute towards the expenses of a 
ma riage in any of its component households. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 185. 

Neosari: the flower of the sugarcane. Karnkl 8. R., 1872-80, p. 181. 

Botal: barley tax; an unassigned grain assessment t Spitt, Kangra 8. R. p. 114, . 

Nowar (f): a tree not bearing fruit. Simla 8. R. 1888, p. 48. ° 

Wiai: the manured land near a village-site or in the neighbourhood of outlying houses or 
exile pens. Of. lakri, Hoshiarpur S, R., p. 69. 
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Wiai: the spring harvest. Kangra Gloss. 

Niangna : to send on duty ; used of chaprdsis, begáris, kullis, eto. Kangra Gloss, 

Nidái: weeding. 

NighAr : used by shepherds to desoribe the grassy slopes on the high Himalayas above the 
line of forest, or a sheep-run In such a locality :.= kowfa, opposed to går, q. v.: Kangra Gloss, 

Nijh: sight. 

Nikar: adj. disdainful, unappreciative, 

Nikhorna: to separate. 

Wil: the mandi pheasant: see nílgir. 

Milgir : Lit, blue king; the mand! pheasant, also called aff only, or narel, Kangra Gloss. 

Wimbar : a tres (acacia lewcopMosa) syn. raunuj (1 = mimbar and reru. P. Dy. 9५ 821. 
Rohtak, 

Nimohsk: a well curb. Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 158, 

Miora: vegetables. Kangra Gloss. £ 

Nirna : breakfast (eaten at 6 a.m.); adv. without taking food, Keonthal. 

Nitha : low. Kangra Gloss 

Nohåri : a light early breakfast, Kangra Gloss. 

Nowüri: early breakfast, see under datidid. 

Nukunds t a good variety of rios. Kangra B. R., p. 26. 

Nüln: s system of oultivation, in which a spring crop, usually whent, is taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, during whioh it is repeatedly ploughed and rolled. Cf. sénwin 
and sárís, Jullandur B. R., p. 118. 

Turis: the fairies, a somewhat vaguely-defined class of malevolent spirits, who attack 
women only; especially on moonllt nights, giving them a ohoking sensation in the throat and 
knocking them down. Karnal S. R., 1873-80, p. 158. 

Nürin: a system of cultivation, in which a spring crop, usually wheat, is taken, then the - 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, during whioh it is repeatedly ploughed and rolled. Of. 
snoin and náifn. Jullundur B. R., p. 118 

Nyaini: a basin into whioh the end of the higher channel is discharged. Earn&l 8, RE. 1872- 
80, p. 171. 

Nyår: fodder. Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Nyarwils: the man who feeds the bollocks. Cf. bildr Kamal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 168. 

0076 : oow-shed : the people keep their 08016 in the lower storey of their houses, and live ín 
the upper., Obamba. 

bri: an inner room as opposed to ord», ç. v. 

Od: the vertical lanthorn wheel on which hangs the mái. Of. bár. Karnal 8. R., 1872- 
80, p. 160. 

0१515 : the bark of a creeper used as string to fasten on slate roofing, etc. Kangra Glosa. 

Odh : land in the shade of trees in which little or nothing grows. Kangra Gloss. 

Odhi: the feeding basket of a water-mill, Kangra Gloss 

Oes : the mouth or opening into a duct from a Jai (canal). Kangra 8. R., p. 93. 

081 : a wooden bar used to barricade the door from inside: also used trans-Giri. 

Oghárna: to uncover, remove, 8 lid. Kangra Gloss, 

Ogli: a store-house on the ground floor with a stone floor and walls and without any deor, 
grain Is poured into it through a hole, called bil, in the roof. Sirmár. 
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Ogr&kar: a collestor of debts, revenue, eto — Kángra Gloss. 

Ogwara : a small garden plot in front of a house, Kangra Gloss, 

Ohi: a kind of tree, Kangra 8, R., Barnes, § 286. 

Oksel : a long pestle: see mol. 

OkhwAl: a paved way: see chant, 

Olna: to mix (as rice and (दी) before eating. Kangra Gloss, 

Onehrna: to overturn, pour out, Kangra Gloss. 

Ongala: the consideration paid to the owner of plough oxen lent on oondition of payment of 
so much grain by the borrower out of the harvest, — Kángra Gloss. 

OpAhh : a tenant farmor residing In the village, but not on the land he cultivates, Of. edeo 
ard kirsa. Kangra S. R. Review, p. 8. and 44, i 

Opat: the whole of anything, often applied to the gross produce of a field. Kangra Gloss. 

Opra: the tonant-farmer residing in another village. Of. Aalokák, bÀairi and dddkarokdr 
opåhu. Kangra 8. R. Review, p. 8, (? oprd, opdhu Lyall p. 4$). 


Opráhna: up, above. Kiingrs Gloss. 
Oprerns: to wave over the head; at marriages, or when a man comes home after a long 


absence, his relations do this with pico which they give to a kawin, or in the casa of a siok man, 
wih bread which they throw to doga, etc. Kangra Gloss. 

Opri: to be attributed to the influence of a mak volent deity. Cf. japet, Karna! B. R., 
1६79-80, p. 145. 

Or, ur: (1) a young rice plant grown ina nursery: (2) a system of transplanting young 
plots, Kangra 8. R., p. 28. 

Ori, ori: (1) mustard : (2) see also under orf ($), Kangra 8. R, p. 24, 

Ort: (1) a nursery of rice before it is planted out: (8)-a shed for sheep and goats. Kángra 
S. R., p. 44: the real orfs aro small huts with a yard in front, built by samindárs for Gaddis to put 
up in winter for the sake of manure. An ora is 8 small place built of few stones in the Dhárs in 
walch the young lambs or kids are kept. Kangra Gloss. 

Orli::a fish trap of basket-work set in a passage in a dam, Küngra Gloss. 

Orna: a dril. Karnûl 8. R., 1872-80, p, 169. 

Orna: . wrap. Karnal B. R., 1872-80 p. 124. 

0778 ८ the patting of the grain to po offered to the malignant deity by the head of the 
sufferer during the night and offering it next day. Karnál 8. R., 1872-80, p. 146. 

Oru, suru : the receipt which the saminddre used to get from a kérddr lor revenue. 

Oars: a rota, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Osra: rotation, Karnal, 8. R., p. 114. 

Ofa : dim. of £j a small 80709 or partly wall, AnjbkÉla, 

Otar: unirrigated. Kangra Gloss. 


Othjs: high. Kangra Gloss. 
Ov&n: an outer room, the door of which leads outside. Opp. to obri, Kangra Gloss. 


Pabhan: much the same as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sagarcane and rice), 
The prinsipal rice-growing land. Cf. chagar and chhamb. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 70. 

Pabta : a fish (callichrous himaculatus). Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

Paobhel : a bracelet, Of. cihar, kangns, and chura, Karndl S. R., 1872-80, p. 125. 

Pachna : to gash. Karnal, S. R., P. 10. 

Paohotri. 5 /Aimfs per ¿opa ; n cess taken from a tenant by the proprietor in some parts 
of Pálam, Kangra Gloss, 

Padam : a variety of cobra snake, Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 
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Pagri-bich: «polliax: Hissar B, R., p. 11. 

Pagvand: a rule of inheritance, wheroby all the legitimate sons of one father get equal shares 
without reference to the number of sons born of each wife or mother. Of. mundevand. Kangra 
8. R., p. 98. 

PAhal: the ceremony of initiation performed by Bishnofs. Sirsa B. R., 1879-85, p. 188. 

Pahra : a responsible man at the head of a channel. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-89, p. 406, 

Palli: s. f.,a oultiyated fleld, 

Paind : the bottom of a field, us opposed to tho tup@k where tho water enters, Kangra Gloss, 

Painh : the grey pelican. Ludhidna 8. R., 1878-88, p. 16, | 

Paintalis pachwanja: rent paid in kind; the proprietor taking 45 and the tenants 55 
maunds in the 100, Hoshiarpur B. R., p 60. 

Pair: the threshing floor, Karnúl 8. R., 1872-80, p. 172. 

Pajri: a place mado of wooden planks on which idols are placed in a row opposite to 
the singhdsan which is of metal: also called pird or piri. 

Pekhala: strange, ignorant of the country. Kangra Gloss, 

Pakka par: the hole in whioh the cylinder of the well is to be sunk, dug in stiff soil. 
Jullandur 8. R., p. 100. i 


Pakkha: a waterproof soreen put orer carts to protect their contents from rain, Sirsa B. R., 
1879-88, p. 15, 


Pakru: a bird, Of. panchi. 


Pal: & pieco of coarse cloth placed over a reed mat to refine coarse sugar. Hoshiñrpar 
S. R., p. 88. 


Pal, peru: a large wioker bamboo receptacle for grain, cask-shaped. 
Pala: fodder of the jhar. 


Pala: the broken leaves of the jharderi tree, which form a very valuable fodder. Karnal, 
5. 1. p. 18. 


Paling: the string round the spindle of & spinning wheel, 

Paleo : a first watering. Rohtak. 

Paleo: the irrigation of the land for ploughing, or sowing, or both, when there has been no 
rein, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 170. 

PalewAlA: a wealthy person, a man of means. 

28178, : a oradle, Sirsa S. R. 1879-83, p. 164. 

Palsara ; s man appointed by a rdjd to the charge of the whole administration of & bothf, ` 
Kangra 8. R., p. 80. 

Paltà: ameta] spatula for turning bread, Of. koncha and khurchaa. Karnül B, B., 
1872-80, p. 121. 

Palwa : a grass (Anaropogon axnulatum). Karnål B, R. p. 15. 

Palwa: a fish (aslitchrous egerionit), Karnål 8, R., p. 8, 

Panapalat: periodical exchange of holdings. Gurgaon B, R , 1872-88, p. 86, 

Panohak: an inauspicious day of a month. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 187. 

Panohi: a bird; pakrw is also common. Kangra Gloss, 

Panohotra: see karde, . SW ५ 

Panohpays: a large mango fruit, sma io weigh five quarters of a kache ser, equal to one 
pozad avoirdupois. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 15. 

Pand: matting of bamboo or date leaves, Kngra Gloss. 


(To be continued.) 


MIBCOELLANHA 


MISOELLANEA. . 


THB PLANETARY ICONOGRAPHY OF THE 
` ' BIPASIANB, ACCORDING TO 
THR DABISTAN. 

Tua'r curious work—the Debisida or ‘ School of 
Manners '—vas transJated into Gujaritiand pub- 
Yahed at Bombay in 1815 under the imprimatur 
Sf Malla Firüz, the notable Párst scholar of that 
time. In the first section (nejer) seven copper- 
plate figures are inserted in spaces left for them 
in the type. These are the regents of the 
Planets, among the Bip&st&ns, a sect of Iranians, 
the author says. As Shea and Troyer’s trans- 
tation? is not very well known, the following 
axtraot, describing these figures, may interest 
some readers:—J. Bunsxss. 

६ Tt is stated m the Akkerisidn that the Sip- 

dalán tenets were, that the stars aud the heavens 
are the shadows of the incorporeal effulgenoes; 
on this account they erected the temples of the 
seven planets, and had talismans formed of 
metal or stone, suitable to each star; all which 
talismans were placed in their proper abode, 
under a suitable aspect: they aleo set apart a 
portion of time for their Worship and handed 
down the mode of serving them. When they 
performed the rites of theso holy stntues, they 
burned before them tho suitable inconse at the 
appointed season, and held their power in high 
. veneration. Their temples were callcd Paika- 
tistan, or ‘image tomples’, and Shidistan ‘the 
abodes of tho forms of the luminous bodies.’ 

« It is stated in the Abharistda, that the image 
of the regent Kaivin (Bani) was cut out of 
"black stono, in a buman shape, with an ape-like 
head; his body like a man's, with a hog’s tail, 
and a crown on hig,head; in the right hand a 
sieve; in the lefties serpent. His temple was 

also of black stone, and his officiating. ministers 
were negroes, Abyssinians and parsons of. black 


complexions: they.wore ‘blue garments, and on. 


their figers ringd of iron: they offered up 
-xtorgx and such like: perfumes, and generally 
dressed and offered up pungent vinnde; they 
administered myrobalans .jse similar. gums 
and drugs. Villagers and busbandmeh who had 

abodes, nobles, dootorg,. anchofites,. mathe- 





maticians, enchanters, soolhsayers and persons 
of that description lived in the vicinity of this 
temple, where these sciences were taught, and 
their maintenance allowed them: they first paid 
adoration in the temple and afterwards waited 
on the king. All persons ranked among the 
servants of the regent Kaivàn were presented to 
the king through the medium of the chiefs and 
officers of this temple, who were always seleoted 
frora the greatest families in Iran. The words 
Shah and Timsar aro appollations of honour, 
signifying dignity, just as Srf in Hindi, and 
Hausrat in Arabic. 

* The image of the regent Hormuzd (Bhrihas 
pati) was of an earthy colour, in the shape of a 
man, with a vulturo's? face; on his head a 
orown, on which were tho faces of & oock and 
a dragon ; in the right hand a crown or turban; 
in the left a orystal [bottle or] ower. The 
ministers of this temple were of a terrene hue, 
dressed in yellow and white ; they wore rings of 
silver and signets of cornelian; the incense oon- 
sisted of laurel-berrioa aud such like; the 
viands prepared by them wero sweet, Learned 
men, judges, im&ns, eminent vazirs, distinguish- 
ed men, nobles, magistrates and scribes dweli 
in the street attached to this tomple, where they 
dovoted themselves to their peculiar pursuits, 
but principally giving themselves up to the 
acience of theology. 

“The temple of the regent Bahram š (Mangal) 
and his image were of red atune : he was represent- 
ed in a human form, wearing on his head a red 
crown : his right hand was of the same oolour and 
hanging down; his left, yellow and raised up; in 
the right wasa blood-stained sword, and an iron 
verge in the left. The ministers of this temple 
were dressed in red garments; his attendants 
were Turks with rings of copper on their hands; 
the fumigntions mado before him consisted of 
eandarach and such like; the vinnds used here 
were bitter. Princes, champions, soldiers, mili- 
tary men, and Turks dwelt in his street. Per- 


sons of this description, through the agency of 


the directors of the temple, were admitted to 
the king's presence. The bestowers of charity 





es 
Three volumes, Paria, 1843+ E following extract, Ihave mubstitutod, in most cases, the vernacular 
B. . 


Tames of the for the. R 


+ 


१ Kerges, a bird feeding on.oatcsdiee, and living a hundred yoars, 


3 Bahrüm is also dalled Manishram, ' 


t The drawing shows s short beard and mousteches. 
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dwelt in the vicinity of this temple; capital 
punishments were here inflicted, and the prison 
for criminals was also in that street. 

“The image of the world-enlightening solar 
regent was the largest of ihe idols; his dome 
was built of gold plated bricks; the interior 
inlaid with rubies, diamonds, cornelian and such 
like. The image of the Great Light [Aftab] 
was ‘formed of burnished gold, in the likeness 
of a mnn with two heads, on.each of which was 
-a precious crown set with rubies :; and in each 
diadem were seven sárá or peaks. Ho was 
seated on a powerful steed ; his face resembling 


_that of a man, but he had a dregon’s tail; * 


in the right hand a rod of-gold, a col'ar of 
diamonds around his neck. The ministers of 
this temple were dressed in yellow robes of gold 
tissue, and a girdle set with rubies, diamonds, 
and other solar stones: the fumigations consisted 
of .sandal-wood and such like: they generally 
served up acid viands. In his quarter were ths 
families of kings and emperors, chiefs, men of 
might, nobles, chieftains, governors, rulers of 
countiies, and men.of science: visitors of this 
description were introduced to the king by the 
„chiefs of the temple. 

. “The exterior of Wkhid's* (Sakra's) temple 
was of white marble and the interior of crystal, 
the form of the flol was that of a red man, 
wearing a ecven-peakel crown on the head; in 
the right hand z flask of oil, and in the left & 
comb ३ before him was burnt saffron and such like; 
his ministers were clad in fine white robes, and 
wore psarl-stadded crowns, and diamond rings 
on their fingers. Men were not permitted to 
enter this temple at night. Matrons and their 
daughters performed the necessary offices and 
sorvioe, except on the night of the kiag's going 
there, as then no females approached, but mea 
only had access to it Here the ministering 
attendants served up rich viands, Ladies of the 
highest rank, practising austerities, worshippers 
of God, belonging to the place o: who came from 
a distance, goldsmiths, painters, and musicians 
dwelt around this temple, through the chiefs 
and dixeotors of which they were presented to 
the king: but the women and ladies of rank were 
introduced to the queen by the female direo- 
trosses of the temple 


“The dome and image of the regent Tit? 
(Budha) was of blue stone; his body that of a 
fish, with 8 boar's face: the right arm black, 
the other white: on his head a crown: he had h 
tail like that of a fish; in his right hand-a pen, 
and in the left an inkhorn. The enbstances 
burnt in this temple werd.gum mastic and the 
like. His ministers were clad in blue, woering 
on their fingers rings of gold. At their foasta 
they served up acidulous viande. Vaxrs, phi- 
losophors, astrologers, physioi&ns, farriers, - 
countanta, revenue-oolleotors, ministers, seore-. 
tayios, merchants, architeots, tailors, flne writers 
and such like, were stationed there, and through 
the agency of the directors of the temple, had 
aocesa to the king: the knowledge requiaite for 
such sciences and pursuits was also communicat- 
ed there i 


“ The temple of the regent M&h (Ohandramas) 
was ofa green stone; his image that of a man 
seated on a white ox; on his head a diadem in 
the front of which were three peaks: on the 
hands were bracolets, and w collar round the 
neck, ' In. his right hand an amulot of rubi 
&nd in tho left & branch of sweet basil 
minist:rg wore clad in green and white, and woro 
rings of ailver, The substances burnt before 
this image were gum arnbio and such like drugs. 
llis attondanta-sérved up salted viands. Spies, 
&mbassadors, couriers, news-reporters, voyngors, 
and tho generality of travellers and such likó 
lersons resided in hisatreet, and were presented 
to the king through the directors of tbe templa, 
Besides the peculiar ministers and attendants, 
there were attached to each tomple several royal 
commissioners aud officers, engaged in the execu- 
tion of the king's orders; and in such matters as 
were conneoted with the image of that temple, 
In the Khuristar or “ refectory ” of each temple, 
the bourd was spread tne whole day with vari- 
ous kinds of visnds aud beverages always ready. 
No one was repulsed, so thus whoever chode 
partook of them. In like manner, in the quar; 
ter adjacent to each temple, was an ge 
whero the-sick under the idol's protection Ç 
attended by the physician of that hospital, 
Thus there were also places provided for travel- 
lers, who on their arriva! in tho oity, repaired 
to the quarter appropriated to the temple to 
which they belonged.” ° d 

The Bipdsiáns are represented as an serly 
Persian eoct, styled also , Yesadjfin, 4 04016: 
HushiAn, AnoshkAn, Azarhôshungtån and Asartin! 





$ The Agurs represents Bårya, Pers. fob, with two tails, and his foot like a claw; the horso has the usual tail. 
¢ Mabtd appears also under tha name of Ferehengtram, . 


"Shea and Troyer's &ransiasion, Yol i pp. 85-4. 


3 Tir, sho Temirim, Pers, ‘Ubirid. : 
I < x da 


`x 
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THE OASTES IN INDIA. 
BY B.8ENART OF THM INSTITUT DE FRANCE, 


(Translated in part from the French) 
BY REY. A. HEGGLIN, 8. J., BOMBAY. 


[Ix the following pages we give to the readers of the Indian Antiquary, the translation of 
part of a work on Caste whioh is justly entitled to particular notices. The title of the work ia: Les 
Casses dans L'Inde, Emile Senart, Membre de l'Institut, Paris, Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 28, Rue 
Bonaparte, 28, 1896. 

Tae euthor is @ great and enthusiastic French Orientalist, well known by a series of 
original works on topics drawn from the Pali and the Sanskrit. His book, Les Castes dans l'Inde 
oontauring 32 pages of preface and 257 pages of text in O.,is divided into three chapters, each 
subdivided mto paragraphs. The first chapter, inserlbed Le Présent, treats the caste-system 
in its present features ; the second entitled Le Passé, shows the system in the light thrown upon 
it br the standard works of Sanskrit literature. These two chapters form the basis on which the 
autkor builds up his theory on the origins of the easte-system in the third obapter. For 
European readers, who have never been in India, they are most instructive, and, wo think, even 
indispensable; but Undian readers, who are either members of castes themselves, or, are at least 
famillar with the working of the caste-system and with the traditional views of the past regarding 
it, rill have no difficulty in finding their way‘ through the third chapter, without having read the 
preceding two. 

We, therefore, confine ourselves to a translation of the third chapter which is headed Les 
Origines, and in which the chief interest of the book lies. The solution of the riddle of the 
caste-system as a historical institution, which Monsieur Benart seta forth in this chapter, has 
certainly the charm of originality, if not of an all-round satisfactory and final explanation, as far as 
such can be reached in so complex a problem 

With these few remarks of introduction, we now give the translation of the third chapter.— 
Ep. ] 


° 


Ohapter III.—The Origins. 
I.—The systems of explanation. The Traditionalists, 
II.— Profession as the foundation of Oaste, Mr. Neafield and Mr. [ Sir Densil ] Ibbetson. 

IIIL— Hace ss the foundation of Caste, Mr. [ Bir Herbert ] Risley 

IV.—Oaste and the Aryan constitution of the family. = 

V.— Genesis of the Indian Caste, toà 

V L.— General survey, Oaste and the Indian mind. 

From the day when it aroused tho attedüon of men of an inquisitive mind, the problem of 
the origin of the castes has often been treated and from various standpoints. Many systems have 
been set forth, I think, I may shorten their list without much scruple, 

I leave aside from the very beginning those explanations which are too general, or too hasty 
or which are not based upon close study, nor do sufficiently master the ground occupied by the 
problem, 

Various groups may be formed amongst those attempts which are recent enough to be 
completely informed, it will be sufficient to fix their tendencies by examples. This will noi be a 
matter of mere curiosity. This summary view will furnish the occasion of clearing the ground, and 
we shall come nearer probable solutions, even i! it were only by way of successive elimination, 
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I.—The Systems of Bxplanation, 

If the Hindus have mixed up the two notions and the two terms of class and caste, their 
erroneous views have been followed amongst us with sad docilliy. I mean foremost the Indisnists. 
Representatives of the philological school as they are, they obey an almost irresistible tendency in 
viewing the problem ander this traditional aspect. The Brahminical theory is, as it were, their 
proper atmosphere. The literary chronology is their invariable starting point. 

Faithful to a principle which, it seems, works a priori, bat the dangers and weakness of which 
in its application to India, I have already indicated, moet have, in fact, admitted thet the series of 
the literary monuments must correspond with the historical evolutión and exactly reflect its phases, 
The Brdhmanzs which, in the order of time, are more closely connected with the hymns, cannot 
contain anything whioh is not the prolongation, or normal development of the data contained in 
them. Hence this dilemma: Hither the existence of the castes is attested in the Vedas, or—in the 
contrary supposition—they were neosssarily established in the period whioh separates the 
composition of the hymns to which they would be unknown, from the composition of the Brdhmanas 
which suppose their existence, to which is added this corollary, always implied, yet always active, 
that their origins must be justifled by means of elements expressly contained in the hymns, 

Nobody, as far as J. know, or almogt nobody, bas freed himself of this postulate. They 
thought, they were bound to consider as the certain starting point the divisions which, in 
the opinion of all, are exhibited in the Vedas, and which, acoording to some, were complete and real 
castes, according to others, social classes. The former were all the more eager to find the castes in 
the hymnz, as they justly felt how diffionlt it is to ascribe to them, according to the ordinary method 
too recent an origin; and the latter concluded from the silence of the hymns, that the epoch, to 
which they go back, did not know anything of them, and that, therefore, the genesis could begin 
only later. But both are agreed to consider as primitive and indissoluble the tie which connecta 
the four vargas with the very rising of the institution of the castes 

P Under this impression they are fain to belleve to have done enough, when they hare drawn a 
reasonable explanation from general considerations supported by approximate analogies, From 
the pretensions and the interests of the priestly olass, aided by an alliance with the secular power 
geen also elsewhere, they have originated, through the working of a olearer design oarried on with 
perseverance, this state of division into factions maintained by severe regulations as they appear 
through the prism of the law-books. The lines of sach constructions are oommonly somewhat 
indistinot ; they may be seductive by their regularity, by the convenient appeal which they make to 
current notions. But «o much elearness is not without danger. . 

Being masters of the analysis which derives the whole Indo-European vocabulary from some 
hundreds of roots, certain explorers of the language really thought, they were touching, in those 
languages which have preserved most of etymological transparenoy, the first stammerings of human 
speech. They estimated that the distance to be covered from there to the source, was not, or almost 
not worth considering. Among the explanations to which caste has given rise, there are some 
which remind one of this easy optimism. It has exerted its ravages even upon such minds as 
seemed to be perfectly armed against them 

Mr, Sherring, for instanoe, has devoted vast labours to the direct study of the contemporary 
enates " When, one day, he thought of settling bis general views on the matter, of summing 
np his opinion on the ‘ Natural History of Caste,’ he set down the terms of the problem with a 
firmness which was not such as to discourage ths hopes roused by the very Ititle of his work. It 
is strange that a preoonoeiréd system should have bean able to render so many observations and so 
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miuoh learning sterile. Mr. Sherring has shown us in the caste only the result of the onnning policy 
of ambitious priests, manufacturing all anew the constitution of the Hindu world and modelling it 
to their own profit. 

The comparison of the Josuits and thei- theooratic aime plays, as a rule, a really excessive part 
in these explanations. We find it even with one of the lateat representatives of the philological 
soàool, Mr. von Schroeder, at first, does not seem to be inclined to exaggerating the Brahminiosl 
system ; he feels that the quadruple division into priests, warriors, eto., can only correspond to a 
“distinction of classes, Nevertheless, he derives the castes from them and, above all, from the 
pertioular constitution of the Brahmins. If we were to believe him, the regims would be connected 
with the victorious reaction of Brahmanism againat expiring Buddhism. Its formation, therefore, 
would thus be bronght down to the period in which there appeared the man in whom that 
movement, very hypothetical as it is, personifies itself, down to Sankara, the orthodox philosopher 
of the eighth oentury 

These are tho systems which I shal] call traditionalistio, They repeat themselves, transform 
themselves without a great effort of renewal. However ingenious they may be in some of their 
pērties, their analysis could scarcely be productive of a result, Roth, for inetance, has explained 
the first progress of the sacerdotal caste by the importance which the purohit, or domestic 
otaplain of the chieftains acquired ‘little by little: Whilst spreading in the plsins- of India, the 
Aryan tribes would split themselves into numerous’ factions, they would be broken up; by this the 
royal families would have lost both in power and in authority ; they would sink down to the rank 
of a simple nobility; the Ksbstriyas would be the bullion of ancient kings. Their weakness 
would have created the empire of the Brahmins. All the views of so excellent and well-informed 
a mind have their value, But this is of interest only for the history of the clasees, not for the 
gunesis of the castes. 4 

To mix up the olasses with the castes is, in my opinion, to bring confusion Into the whole 
question, I have given several reasons for it, Class and caste. correspond neither in their extent, 
ner in their oharacters, nor in their innate tendencies. Esch one, even amongst the castes which 

, would be involved in the same olsss, is clearly distinguished from its relatives ; it isolates itself 
wth s roughness which is not softened by the feeling of a higher union. Tho class serves 
political ambitions; the caste obeys narrow scruples, traditional customs, at most certain local 
influences whieh have, aa a rule, no connection With the interests of the class. Above all, the caste 
ai ns at sale-guarding an integrity, the preoocupation of which shows itself suspicious even with tho 
lowest. It is the distant echo of the struggles of classes, which, transmitted by the legend, 
resounds in the tradition, Tho two institutions r&y have become linked together-by the 
reaction of the systems upon the facts; they are, none the less, essentially independent. 

"The hierarcbical division of the population into classes is an almost universal fact; the 
regime of the caste is a phenomenon, that is unique. That Brahminical ambition may have 
profited by it in order the better to establish its domination, is possible—it is not evident. Theoorecy 
hes not for ita necessary basis the regims of castes. If theory has mixed up the two orders of ideas 
this is a secondary faot; we have seen it by the very criticism of the tradition. ‘To onderatand the 
historical development, it is necessary to distinguish- them carefully, resbrving, of course 
tke inquiry how tbe two notions could finally have been linked together, Priestly apeculation has 
placed an artificial system between the facta and'our vision, Let us be on our guard not to take 
af the sight the curtain which is hiding i$ from us E 

It may appear very simple to derive, after the Brahminieal fashion, an infinite number of groups 
from a successive division of large primitive categories, How is it not seen; that this parcelling 
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. out draws its inspiration from interests and inclinations directly opposed to the class-spirit which 
ought rather ever to tighten the union? Ruled by varying principles of unifleation : geographical, 
professional, sectarian, eto., caste invariably shows itself insensible to considerations of a general 
nature, Class-apirit does not account for any one of those particularities, for any one of those 
soruples, which make the originality of caste, and which even between groups that, after all, would 
be traced back to one common class, raise up so many and so high barriers, 

These systems, therefore, put the question wrongly; they start from an arbitrary principle 
which they do not prove, and which, on application, reveals an evident insufficiency. Nor is this all. 
Their exceasive respoot for the pretended testimonies of literature forces them to'bring down the 
beginnings of the regime to too late a period, when everything indicates that the life of India was 
already strongly established on its final footing. A new improbability | An institution so universal 
in Hindu society, gifted with a vitality so supple as to appear indestructible, cannot fail 
to be connected with the very roots of national development, If it had sprung up late, it would, 
being destined to so large a sway, have left at least more definite traces of its beginnings. 

One feature ls common to-all systems of this category, they lose sight too. much of the real 
facts ; they deprive themselves of the comparisons and ideas called forth by the life of populations 
which are imperfectly, or recently assimilated with dominant Hinduism, 


This preoocupation, on the contrary, takes a place of honour in works which follow other ` 


directiolll, and which start either from sociological doctrines, or from anthropology. 


II.-—Profossion as the Foundation of Caste. 

Mr, Neafield is led by views of general ethnography ; hls belief in positive classifications is of 
a rigidity which is surprising in atime zo rid of all dogmatism. Yet he has at least a perfeot 
outspokenness in his conclusions; if one can hesitate to follow him, at least every ono knows 
where he is going. | 

The communion of profession is in his eyes, the foundation of the caste; this is the hearth 
round which it has taken shape, He does not admit any other origin; he deliberately exoludes 
all influence of race, of religion. To distinguish in India the currents of different populations, 
Aryan and aboriginal, is to him an illusion, pure and simple. Tho flood of invasion has lost itself 
early In the mass ; union was brought about very fast ; the process was already accomplished more 
than s thousand years before tbe Christian ere. The constitution of the caste alone could throw 
into it a dissolvant by means of professional specification. . f 

The castes; moreover, have been developed—in hls view—according to an sbeolute order ; it is 
the order which follows the march of human progresa, in life, in agrioulture, in industries; the 
social rank assigned to each man was precisely that which the profession to which he gave himself, 
possessed In this serlea.! Thus he discerns two great divisions between the trados-oastes : the 
first corresponds to the trades which are anterior to metallurgy, it is the lowest ; the second which 
is higher, represents the metallurgical industries, or is contemporaneous noe flourishing. 
He bas spent a singular ingeniousness to establish on analogous grounds—wi the interior of 
the groups to whichit belongs—the superiority of each caste, as fixed, according to him, by 
Hindu usage. The castes thus rise one above the other accordingly as they are chiefly connected 
with hunting, fishing, pastoral life, landed property, handicrafts, commerce, servile employments, 
priestly functions, To make use of his own words: “Each caste, or group of castes represents 
the one or the other of these progressive stages of culture, which have marked the industrial 
development of mankind, not only in India, but in all countries of the world. The rank which 
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aach caste occupies, high or low on the ladder, depends on the industry which each one represents, 
according as it belongs to a period of advanced, or primitive eulture. In this way, the natural 
history of human industries supplies the key for the hierarchy as well as for the formation of 
Hindu castes," 

Proceeding from there, Mr. Nesfield shows to us the different professions issuing from the 
tibe, in order to constitute themselves into partial unities, and these unities rising on the social 
ladder in conformity to the trades on whioh they live.’ Sprung from the tribe the fragmenta of 
whioh it re-constracts according to a new principle, the oaste has preserved persistent reoollections 
of its origins. Jt has borrowed from the ancient type of the tribe the narrow rules of marriage and 
the severe prohibition of every contact with similar groups. 

The caste, therefore, would be the ontoome of the regular evolution of the social life taken at 
its lowest level and followed in its slow progress, I do not pretend to clear up how he can recon- 
cile this thesis with the relatively late date to which, by the way, he refers the constitution of 
castes. What probability 18 there that, one thousand years before our era, the Hindus were still 
‘barbarians, destitute of the most humble elements of civilisation P 

Still lesa can I understand how‘ Mr, Nesfleld manages, from this point of view, to reserve to 
the Brahmins so decisive a part in this genesis. In fact, ho asserta that '' The Brahmin was the 
first caste in the order of time; all the others were formed after this model, gradually extending 
from the king or warrior to the tribes given to hunüng and fishing, the oondition of which is 
woaroely above that of savages,” The exolusiveness of all the castes takes itg inspiration from the 
Brahmins, by the contagion of example, by the necessity of self-defence. The Brahmin is the 
founder of the system. The Brahmin? has invented, to his own profit, the rule which alone perfect- 
ly constitute the castes, the rule which prohibits to marry a woman of another oaste. This is a 
singular contradiction to what he says Inter, when he derives the marriage regulation from the 
traditional usages of the tribe, 

He is, however, no dupe of the dogmatism of Brahminio books. In his eyes, ' tho four castes 
have never had in Indis another exlatenoo than to-day. asa tradition that makes authority.” 
Borrowed from the Indo-Iranian past, it has scarcely any other merit but that of connecting the 
variety of castes with the differences of occupation, The Vaityas and the fiüdras, in partloular, 
bare never been anything more than some sort of rubric destined to inolude a mass of heterogeneous 
elements? But evidently, and although not being able to resist the seduction which the positivist 
constructions exercised upon his mind, Mr, Nesfield has really felt that his thoory—for want of 
a corrective—proved too much and would have to be applied to all countries, There is also no 
doubt that, notwithstanding his natural independence, he was influenced by the prestige of 
tradition. At any rate, the concession which he makes to it, far from being inherent in his system, 
disturbs its whole arrangement. The originality of bis thesis lies elsewhere, If others had before 
him assigned one part of action, in the genosis of the castes, to professional specialisation, nobody 
had so deliberately reduced to it the whole evolntion. He has, likewise, more than anybody else, 
connected its characteristic details with the reminiscences of the tribe, In taking his stand on the 
new ground of ethnography, he has enlarged the perspectives and prepared a wider foundation for 
interpretation, : Nu + 

Several of the views, which he has sown incidentally, could disappear without leaving 
a perceptible gap. The fusion of the different elements of population was, according to him, 
accomplished aš a very early age, the perfect unity of the whole was assured from an ancient period. 


. 
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His conviction, on this point, however ardent it be, might of course give rise to many objections 
and restrictions, but it ig not at all connected indissolubly with his opinion on the professional 
origin of the caste. The same may be said of the etymological deduotiens of the legendary faots 
in which he pretends to lay hold on the history of many of the castes, from ita very beginning, in 
the exact momentin which they separate in successive swatms from the original tribes. The 
nformation is here more varied, and the combination more brilliant, than the method rigorous. 

Perhaps Mr. Neafleld has too much studied the caste from its outward and actual aspect, He 
has commenced with daily experlenoe ; this is an advantage, it is also a danger. His theory has 
so much taken possession of his mind that he has been naturally carried away to present it to us 
in s deductive explanation, rather than to follow the demonstration, step by step. Will he convert 
many Inquirers to a thesis which derives so peculiar a historical phenomenon from such general 
speculative constructions ? 

In giving the first place, on one hand, to the profession, on the other, to the organisation of 
the tribe, he has at least faithfully summed up an impression whioh manifesta itaelf in most 
observers of contemporary life. All are struck by that entanglement of more or less extended 
ethnical groups, of which I have sought to give some idea, and of which it is important that nelther 
the complication, nor the mobility, should be lost out of sight, They see them how they in number 
lees gradations, approach more or leas the type of the caste, how they approach it the nearer 
the more completely the community of profession has been substituted for the bond of origin ; and, 
naturally, this double observation reflects upon their theoretical conclusions 

Less decisive, less minutely worked out than that of Mr. Nesfield, the thesis of Mr. D. Ibbet- 
8०1 is based upon the same data, Being of a less systematic turn of mind and more impressed 

by shades variable enough to discourage general theories, he wraps himself up with reservations, 

Still he sums up his views, and the stages which he discerns in the history of the oaste are as 
follows :— (1) the organization of the tribe, which is common to sl primitive soeieties; (8) 
the guilds founded on the heredity of occupation ; (8) the exaltation peouliar to Indis of sacerdotal 
ministry; (4) the exaltation ofthe levitio blood by the importance .sttached to heredity ; (5) 
ihe strengthening of the prinoipla by the elaboration of a series of entirely artificial laws, drawn from 
Hindu beliefs, which regulate marriage and fix the limits in which it ean be contracted, declare 
certain professions and certain foods impure and determine the conditions and the degrees 
ef contacts allowed between the castos, 

We see whioh place is also here taken: by the profession and the constitution of the tribe. Only, 
this time, the part of the Brahmins has been inverted. Anxious to consolidate a power which, at first 
was founded on their knowledge of religion, but for which this foundation was becoming too weak, theg 
found, according to Ibbetson, a valuable hint In the division of the people into, tribes, in the theory 
of beredity of occupations which had sprung from it; they made their profit by it. From it 
they drow this network of restrictions and of incapacities which entangle & high-caste Hindu from 
his birth. ‘Thus the Brahmins are represented as dependent upon the spontaneous organization of 
the country, š ‘ 

This system may appear more logical than that of Nesfleld; more stil], perhaps, it proceeds. 
from a quite gratuitous conjectare-. which is not supported by any attempt of proof, And what 
shall we say of such a conception of the most essential and most characteristic rules of the caste? 
These tules which are so strict, which ecoscise so absolute a dominion on oonselenoe, would be 
nothing but an artificia? and late invention contrived with a party-spirit. 
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The edifice is faulty in its very basis by the unmeasured importance which Mr. Ibbetson, on 
this point in accord with Mr. Neafleld, attributes to the professional community, If the caste had 
reclly in this its primitive bond, it would have shown lesa tendency to break up amd to dislocate 
iteslf ; the agent which would hare unified If as the beginning, would have maintained its cohesion. 

Experience, on the contrary, shows how the prejudices of caste kept at a distance people, whom, 
the same oocupation carried on in the same places, should bring together.3 We have seen what a 
raziety el professions may separate members of the same caste, and this not only in the lower, 0०६ 
evan in the best qualified olasses. The giving up'of the prevailing professions is by itself in no way 
a sufficient cause of exclusion. The occupations are graduated upon a ladder of respectability, but 
their degrees are fixed by notions of religious purity. All professions which do not entail 
polation, or at least an increase of impurity, are open to every caste. Mr. Neafield!4 states himself 
that one can meet Brahmins who practise all professions, ‘‘axcept those which imply s ceremonial 
defilement and, consequently, loss of caste,” If the most despised castes split themselves Into new 
sections which disdain the primitive stook, the reason is.not, because these sections adopt a different 
oeupation, but it is simply, because they renounce such detail of their hereditary occupations, as, 
acsording to the prejudices in rogue, bring on defilement. . Such is the case for certain groups of 
av 04 9618-76 Š š “ 

Jt ia true that many dastes pay some kind of worship to the instruments appertaining to their 
profoesiom.!€ Tho fisherman saorifices a goat to his new boat; the shepherd beemears tho tails and 
ths horns of his animals with ochre; the labourer spreads an oblation, mixed with sugar, gM and 
rize upon his plough at the spot where it turns the first clod; the artisan consecrates his tools; 
&be warrior pays homage to his weapons; the writer to his pon and to his inkstand. Ourious as 
ihey may be, what do snch usages prove? Given tó various occupations, people of the same caste 
may reuder this sort of respect to the moat diverse symbols. 

Many castes borrow their name from their principal occupation ; bnt it is nothing more than 
a general denomination ; its extension doos not at all necessarily answer that of the caste. Banis 
marchant is, like Brahmin, or Kshatriya, a term in whioh one may only very improperly see s 
ceatename. In the same province it will comprise many different sections, which, having the right 

naither of intermarrying, nor of eating together, form the real castes, "Tho oultivating castes count by 
tens in the same district, and the Kayasthas, ór writers of Bengal, in spite of a common professional 
acme, ate in reality divided into as many castes, distinguished by geographical, or patronymic names, 
ae there exist among ‘them groups bound to particular usages and a special jurisdiction. It is the 
acme evory where. ` Í ERE : 

It may be that, in certain cases, a professional local title embraces a group altogether united 
into one single caste, This will be the axoeption. The bond of profession is frail in the extreme ; 
unity is dislocated by the action of the smallest trifle. The pivot of the caste is not there. I 

Sprang from the speciality of oocupations, i would not be more than a guild, as the guilds of: 
tte middle ager, or those of the Roman world, Who could mix up these two institutions? The 
ore, being limited to artisans alone, onolosed in s regular system, confined in its action to the 
economical functions, the necessities, or interests of which have created it; the other, penetrating 
tke whole soolal coudition, regulating the duties of all, intrading itrelt and acting everywhere and 
at all levels, gorc:uing private life even in its innermost machinery? That castes and ancient 
guilds hare certain: points in common, nothing oould be more plain, both are corporations. 
Nobody denies that community of profession has contributed to unite or limit certain castes of 
labonrers or artisans, - One may certainly see sometimes individnals drawn within the.orbit of a new 
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casio, and new small divisions evolved under the influence of profession! But how many other 
faotors have, in a similar way, exercised the like action ? 

There exist in certain Slavonio countries, in Russia and elsewhere, or at least, there 
were existing still at a recent date—village-communities exclusively given to a single profession— 
villages of ahoe-makers and villages of blacksmiths, or leather-dressers, communities of joiners and 
potters, even of bird-oatohers and beggars. Now, these villages are not assemblies of artisans wiro 
have melted iuto a community, but communities that exercise the same indomiry. Itis not the 
profession which ends in a g e bot the grouping which ends in the community of profession 
that has suggested it, Why should it not be the same in India P 

To assign to community of profession its place among the factors that have acted on 
the destiny of the oaste, and to make of it tho unique and sufficient source of the regime, are two 
things. Aa much as the first proposition is at first probable, the second is inadmissible. 

A Hindu, s judge who has the living sense and familiar practice of the situation, Guru Prashad 
Sen, in trying to sum ap the permanent features of the caste, has been able completely to neglect 
profeasion, Where shall we look for the essence of caste, unless in the rules, the absolute 
maintenance of which s30ures its perpetuity, the infringement of which, even if it be light, entails 
loss of caste [or the individual and dissolution for the group? These rules have no connection with 
the profession, or only an indirect one through the medium ef soruples of purity, The soul of the 
casto is elsewhere. 


T11.— Hace as the Foundation of Casto. 


This soul of caste, Mr. Risley is seeking in the race, in the oppositions <hat arise from 
racial diversity; he is thus in direct contradiction with Mr. Nesfield. To believe him, the actual 
hierarchy would be the social consecration of the ethnegraphical scale, from thd Aryans that 
remained pure in their highest castes down to the humblest aborigines that are penned up-in the 
low castes. This time race is substituted for profession as the generative principle. “The nasal 
index ” is the formula for the proportions of the nose ; this, it appears, is the most certain criterion 
of the race. Mr. Risley ends with this affirmation which looks strange, apparently, at least: “It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to set down as a law of the organization of the castes in the East-Indies 
that the socis] rank of a man varies, in the inveree ratio of the size of his nose,” Who would 
not remain a little sceptics] ? 

I do not pride myself to áisouss the measurements and olassifloations of Mr, Risley. At least 
it must be confessed that up to the present the theories which hav: pretended to outline the ethno- 
graphical situation in India, have sunk into the quicksands of inexirioable contradictions and 
difficulties, This is quite enough to set the ignorant at deflance, Bo perfect a harmony, there 
being given the deep and very accklental mixtures of so many elements, and Mr. Risley admits them l 
himself, would really be marvellous. Mr. Nesfleld is no less decisive on the rigorous concordance 
which he discovers between the social rank andthe supposed serles of industrial evolution, By 
what miracle would the two principles, sprang from absolutely different sources, fit together so 
perfectly? Tle them grapple with each other. I can do so the better, since neither the one 
nor the other, in the theory of their. sble advocates, really bears upon the fundamental question ; 
they tonch lose the origin of the oastes than the rule of their hierarchy. 

Alleging as an authority the snoient use of the word rarna aud the signification whieh is 
usually assigned to it In the more modern classical language, Mr. Risley sees in the inborn oppositi sx 
between the conquering and the oonqusred—the white and the black, race—-the germ of a distinction, 

7C Yt Keosfeld, $ 168-9. : 18 Hearn, Aryan Household, pp. 941-3. 
19 faleuita Review, July 1890, p. 49 m. z 10 Risley, INhnograph. Gloer, p. xxxiv, 
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of castes, The endogamous laws are the foundation of the regime. In the presence of & despised 
population the Aryans would have erected this rampart, in order to protect the purity of a blood 
of which they were proud. The caste is for Mr. Nesfleld an affair of profession, for Mr. Risley 
an affair of marriage, Analogy, imitation of this primitive grouping, spreading from place to 
place with the authority lent to it by the sanction of the leading classes, would have multiplied to 
nc end the ramifications, derived alternately and in accord with the cases, from diverse causes, or 
occasions: as community of language, neighbourhood, identity of profession, beliefs or social 
relations, 

If by a roundabout way, he finally falls back pretty closely to the orthodox system of the 
Brahmins ,H the predominance step by step acquired by the priesthood would be the principal source 
of the whole evolntiion.33 Although vitiated by simplification carried to the extreme, the theory 
of the mixed castes remains for him?! a precious testimony of that incessant crossing of populations, 
the mixing of which in vafying degrees is the oapital cause which to his mind has multiplied the 
splitting into minor sections 

If strictly speaking, the endogamous rule of the caste belongs properly to India, the exogamous 
rules, the parallel action of which we have stated, are much more general, In unequal degrees and 
under varying forms, exogamy is an universel law. Under shifting names the exogamous groups 
appear on the summit and at the basis of Hindu society; eponymio gotras with the Brahmins, clans 
united by the totem with the aboriginal populations, meet, take strength from, and sometimes meli 
Into each other; the Inferior classes are ever eager of assimilating their old organixation to the 

, Brabminical legislation, the adoption of which becomes for them a title of nobility, 

At this point we find with Mr. Risley, as with Mr. Nesfield, a very keen sense of the action 
wich the traditions and customs of autochthonous tribes have exercised on the final condition of the 
cestos, But if they agree in deriving numbers of castes from the successive dismemberment of 
autochthonous tribes, the part which each of them sssigns to the institutions of the tribe, or more 
‘exactly, of the aboriginal tribe, is singularly unequal ; Mr. Nesfield draws frcm them the original 
scurce’ of several of the laws which regulate the caste, the rule of endogamy for instance; 
Mr. Bisley seeks in them almost only curious analogies with the customs which the Aryan element 
om ita side has brought with it, such as the exogamous restrictions ; bot facts so universal fail to 
mean or prove anything Í 

Too timid theories which do not dare to emancipate themselves from Hindu tradition, remain 
powerless. Woe must be no less on our guard against theories which are too vague, too compre- 
hensire, If community of occupation were sufficient to found the regime of caste, it ought to bo 
ir foros in many other countries besides India, The objection is obvious. It condemns no less 
the system which is satisfied, without historical concatenation, in s general way to characterize the 
laws of caste as a survival of the ancient organization of tribe or clan 

Shall we appeal to the common features of an organisation which is so natural to the archaic 
periods of human sociability that is found with the most different races? We remain in the vague— 
we prove nothing. Jf we think exolusirely, or even principally of the organization of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of India, if we admit that it has reacted with so decisive a force upon the general condi- 
tion of the Hindu world, that an ambitious class of priests would have seixed upon it and made of 
ik a weapon for fight, we upset the probable course of history and ascribe to factors which are too 
minute, a power out of proportion. Everything indicates that the determining action in the 
march of Indian civilisation belongs to the Aryan elements; the aboriginal elements hare only 
exercised a modifying, partial and subordinate action. 
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Does that mean that this connecting of caste with tribe is sterile? I seo in it, on the contrary, 
a new, a capital, idea provided that the facts are grappled with somewhat closely, and that the 
dazzling effect of commodious generalities does not make us lose sight of the necessary concatena- 
tion of historical reclities, So I feel dispensed from entering into the detail of speculations which 
recent researches on the primitive legal organisation have incidentally devoted to caste. Even 
those which have wisely confined themselves to the Aryan domain,™ being too summary, have 
scarcely entered into the quicksand of evolution, We shall make use of them ooenaionally, But 
we wanted before all to point out the danger of too abstract statements, I 

Caste exists only in Indis Therefore we have to look for its key in the situation which ts 
special to India. Without closing our eyes to othér information we must week light from the facta 
themselves, from the analysis of the characteristiqa) elementa of the regime, such as observation 
exhibits them in the present and helps to reconstitute in the past. 


IV.—Caste and the Aryan Constitution of the Family, 

Caste is the frame of the whole Brahminical organisation. Jt is in order to come within 
the pale of Brahminism that the aboriginal populations constitute themselves in caste and accept 
the strict regulations of caste, and the phenomenon goes back high into the past. Now, 
Brahminism may have taken up foreign elements, it may in the course of history have had 
to undergo exterior influences, It remains on the whole ihe representative in. India of' Aryan 
tradition. Without excluding in any way the eventuality of subsidiary actions, we are justified 

` first to look out for Aryan sources of an institution which appears to us so closely blended with 
Brahminical doctrine and life, 

The history of the old Aryan societies rests on the evolution, varying according to the places, 
of the ancient family constitution, such as its physiognomy may be guessed from the comparison of 
features scattered in the different branches of the race. 

By the notion of kinship which penetrates ih by the jurisdicMon which regulated rather 
tyrannically private life, marriage, food, ceremonial usages, by the customary practice of certain 
particular worships, by its corporstive organisation, casto, in fact, recalls to our "mind ‘tha 
family group, such as may be dimly discerned in its various degrees in the family,—the gens and 
the tribe. Its original features are no less pronounced. There are, however,.on closer inspection, 
hardly any of them of which we do not perceive the germ in the past; even if the common elements 
hare not developed elsewhere in the same line, or spread equally far. At bottom this is the same 
phenomenon of which India gives us many other examples. In almost all the matters which call 
forth comparison with the kin branches of the Aryan stock we strike, at the same time, against 
minute coincidences and desp divergencios Kinship is seen even in elements which, evidently 
have been cast here in a new mould 

Of the rules-which control marriage in caste, the .exogamic laws which exclude every union 
between people belonging to the same section, -gofras or clans of different sorts are marked by 
their rigour, These rales hare exercised a wide influence in all primitive socleties, It quickly 
dwindled down in those surroundings where a more advanced political constitution was flourishing. 
The principle was certainly familiar to the Aryan race esto others, ‘According to the testimony 
of Plutarch,9 the “Romans in the ancient period never married women of their blood, Amongst 
the matrons who are known to us, it has been remarked that actually none bears the same gentile 
name as her husband, (ora is properly Brahminical ; the part which it plays, is certainly ancient, 
The exogamio rule is rooted, one cannot doubt it, in the remotest past of the immigrants. Jt is 
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so really primitive, under this form of gotra, that it is anterior to caste, it extends beyond the 
cas-e-frame, the same joíras go through a number of different castes. The regime of the caste, 
therefore, has been super-added to it. The two institutions have been melted together as well as 
possible; they in no way belong necessarily together. This is exactly what happened at Athens, 
when the establishment of ‘demos’ assigned to different districts families which belonged to one 
genus, to one single genos. 

f The endogamio law, however, strikes us most, the law which only authorises a union between 
betrothed of the same caste. Itis bardly less spread than the exogamio law in the primitive 
phases of human societies. It has left very apparent traces far beyond the range of Aryan 
pecples ; it ia linked with a whole array of facts and rentiments that reveal its origin. f 

At Athens at the time of Demostheres, it was necessary, in order to belong to & phratry 
(paratria), to be born of a legitimate marriage in one of the families which made it op. In 
Greece, at Rome, in Germany, the laws, or the customs grant the sanction of the legal marriage 
only to a union contracted with a woman of equal rank, who is a free citizen! 

Everybody has present in his mind ihe struggle which for centuries the plebeians had to 
meintain at Rome in order to conquer the jus connulti, the right of marrying women of patrician 
rank, It is currently taken for a political conflict between rival classes. It means quite another 
thing: It is not merely from pride of nobility, bat in the name of a sacred right, that tho patri- 
cien gentes, being of pure race and having remained faithful to the integrity of the ancient religion, 
rejected the alliance of impure plebeians who were of mixed origin and destitute of family rites. The 
petricians were guided by the same: principle which, in a new frame, inspires to-day the endogamio 
law of caste. But in Indis, under the regime of caste, 16 is always aggravating itself and narrow- 


ing the avenues ; the strife of classes at Rome, under a political regime, lowers the barriers; i$ soon’ 


‘widens the circle to the whole category of citizens without further distinction. At this point 
and even in so opposed conditions, analogy continues in ourious prolongations. The connubium goes 
beyond the city; itis granted successively to several friendly populations. Is this not, in the 
main, the exact counterpart of what happens in India, when sections of caste ‘accept or refuse mar- 
riage with other sections? when this circle varies, according to localities and circumstances, with a 
fazility which seems to ruin the rigour of the general precept? A late parallelism which, in two 
currenta, else so divergent as the Hindu caste and the Roman city, seems to attest the kinship of the 
origins, 

Even in theory, a man of higher caste may marry women even of the lowest coaste. It was not 
otherwise at Rome, or at Athens. The duty of marrying a woman of equal rank, did not exclude 
tkeir unions with women of an inferior stock, strangers, or freed women. Quite similar is in the 
Hindu family the case of a Bûdra woman. Exoladed by the theory, she is not excluded in the 
practice, but she cannot give birth to children that are the equals of their father. We know, why 
On both sides there is between husband and wife, an insuperable obetacle—the religious inequality. 

According to Manu *! the gods do not eat the offering prepared by a Bûdra, In Rome the 
presence of a stranger at a sacrifice of the gens was sufficient to give offence to the gods, The 
Badra woman is a stranger ; sho does not belong to the rece, which, by the {nvestiture with the 
sacred thread, is born to the fulness of religious life. And Lf it is permitted to higher castes to marry 
a Bûdra woman at tho side of the legitimate wife who possesses the full right, the union must be 
celebrated without the hallowed prayers.” In thé Aryan conception of marriage, husband and wife 
form the sacrificing oouple attached to the family altar of the hearth. Upon this common 
cenoeption the eadogamy of the Hindu caste resta ultimately just as the limitations-imposed on the 
classical family. ; 

Of. Hearn, 1. c, pp. 156-7, I : * श IIT, 18. 
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It is prohibited to eat with people of another oaste, to use dishes prepared by people of a lower 
caste, This is one of the oddities which are surprising to us. Its secret is not impenetrable. We 
have to think of the religious function, which, at all times, was assigned to the repast by the 
Aryans. 

Asa produce of the sacred hearth, it is the exterior sign of the family community, of 
its continuity in the past and in the present ; from this come the libations, and in India, the 
daily oblatious to the ancestors. Even there where, by the inevitable wear and tear of 
the institutions, the primitive meaning could be weakened; this signification remains clearly 
alive in the funeral repast, the peridetpnon of the Greeks, the ti/scermtum of the Romans, which, on 
the occasion of the death of relatives manifests the indissoluble unity of the lineage,” 

Proots are abounding that the repast has preserved with the Hindus a religious significance. 
The Brahmin neither eats at the same time, nor from the same vessel, not only with a stranger 
or an inferior, but not even with his proper wife, nor with his ¿wn sons that are not yet 
initiated.) These scruples are go really of a religious nature thatit is prohibited to share the food 
even of a Brahmin, if for any reason, even an accidental one that is independent of his will, he 
is under the ban of some defllement.95 Even a Sidra cannot, without contamination, eat the 
food of a defiled twice-born, 

Impurity communicates itself ; it, therefore, excludes from the religious function of the repast. 
And this is the reason why, by sitting down at a corumon-banquet with bis caste-fellows, the sinner 
_ who has been excladed temporarily, consecrates his rehabilitation. Itis owing to the same prin 

ciple that, on the solemn marriage of the Romans, bridegroom and bride divide a cake in presenc 
of the sacred fire; the ceremony is essential; it establishes the adoption of the woman into the 
family religion of the husband. Let us not see in this an isolated whimsical custom; it could be 
rightly said that the repast made in common was the characteristio act of religion in the worships 
which united the curia or the phratria# | 
The Roman repasts of the Carista, which “united all the kindred excluded not only every 
stranger, but every relative whose conduct appeared to make him unworthy. -Tho Persians had 
preserved similar usages, १० The daily repasts of the Pry/antes had remained with the Greeks ono 
of the official religious rites of the city. But its menu was not indifferent. The nature of the 
~viands and the kind of wine which bad to be served in them were defined by rales which 
could depend on various causes whioh it is not the place here to investigate. In excluding such or 
such articles of food, Indla did nothing but generalise the application of the principle; it did 
not invent it altogether. This principle, too, has its analogies and its germs in the common past. 
A strange thing | The Hindus who, under other aspects, have preserved more faithfully than 
' anybody else, the signification of the common repast, and who, it seems, have extended it, have 
receded, more than others, from the primitive type in the liturgical form of the funeral banquet, 
the Brdddha. According to the theory, instead of assembling the relatives, it is offered to 
Brahmins. But they are put forth as representing the ancestors, and receive the fcod in their 
name. Even so, he who offers the sacrifice, must, symbolically at least, associate with them after 
the manner of the ancestors themselves. ' This is indeed, in spite of the dew ideas which the 
developed ritual has been able to introduce, tbe idealhprolongaticn of the family repast. 
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. The Brahmins that are invited, must be selected with a care which reminds us of the law of 
purity imposed on the primitive guests. If Brahmins are substituted for relations, the novelty 


is sufficiently explained by the enoroachment of sacerdotal power. Do not ihe commentators: 


prescribe in the same way that the fine for a murder must be paid to the Brahmins 159 Yet if had 
been paid, in the Aryan past, most certainly to the family of the murdered person. The way in 
wh.ch the law-booke insist upon reserving the Sráddkas to the Brabmins betrays the tendency which 
they obey. One place always remains eventually reserved to relations.t? It is vicible, it springs 
from the very restrictiona-that in the ourreut practice, the SráddAas were the occasion of true 
common repasis, The Hindus distinguish various kinds, which -arein no way connected with 
funerals, Buch a‘ purificatory Srdddsa’ ( goshihi Sráddha) really appears to be the ritualistic 
refieotion of that caste repast which celebrates the rehabilitation of culpable member. In incor- 
porating it in the sories, they remembered that a close relationship connected its meaning with th 
ancient family repast. I 
It derives its sacredness from the sanctity of the domestic fire. In Roman antiquity the 
exclusion from the religious and civil community is expressed by ‘the interdiction of fire,’ but also 
anc at the same time by ‘ the interdiction of water,’ -It seems, likewise, that in India, the associa- 
tiom of an extraneous fire and of polluted water renders the food, offered, or prepared by an 
unvorthy band, particularly impure. I have related that higher castes accept grain roasted by 
certain lower castes, but on condition that it contains no admixture of water 4 ; that the Hindus 
who accepted pure milk from certain Mussulmans, would reject it with indignation, if they thought 
that water was added to it, Inthe rites whioh accompany the exclusion from caste they fil] the 
vessel of the culprit with water, and a slave upsets it, with the formula: “I deprive such a one 
of water’’# We see that these notions have, in Aryan life, distant connections and curious 
anclogies. They explain, moreover, how certain texts which belong to the ancient period of sacer- 
do-al literature, place in the same rank the admission to the communion of water and to marriages 
The sense of the common repast and of the correlative prohibitions is so forcibly marked in 
the manners, that it is surprising to the contemporaneous observer who is free of every arohmo- 
logical bias. “ The communion of food," says Mr. Ibbotson, “is used as the exterior sign, the 
sopmn manifestation of the communion of blood. The relations assemble round the same table. 
The same privelple, applied inversely, prohibits sharing of the same repast; and, more 
generally, every contact with people who have no share in the same family rites, This tradition 
hae left traces not only in India, but also elsewhere, The jus oscklš, the contact by embrace, 
preves kinshlp," The germ, therefore, is'anoient also in this point. The impurity even of the 
corpse, is, no doubt, explained in part by this consideration that death forcibly excludes the depart- 
ed rom the rites. “Jt therefore places him outside the family ; hia contact, his presence defiles the 
relations in the manner of ap Quicaste 9 Let us remember that exclusion from oaste ir, by the 
coramonial itself, likened unto death ; for both the cases funerals are celebrated. The impurity 
wh oh stains relatives on the days of mourning is a conception common to the whole Aryan anti- 
quiy,. Impurity is transmitted by contact. From the man it spreads to the woman and to the 
Yt iw therefore necessary to avoid carefully every staining tonch, every contact with people, 
f the influence of an aocidentaldefllament, are impure by the faot, that 
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Even tne tribunal of the caste, with its limited jurisdiction, is not without antecedents. The 
ancient family has a cuancil which in Rome, Greece or Germany, surrounds and assists the father on 
important occasions, notably when it is the question of judging a culpable son.“ The exclusion 
from the family is a parallel to the exclusion from the caste, On both sides it is equivalent to an 
excommunication which, under its most dreaded form, is expressed in Latin with the quallfication 
of eacer.© It produces, with the Romans, a religious and olvil situation very analogous to that of the 
outeaste, of the patita Hindu. The Latin gens acknowledges a chief who judges tbe quarrels 
between its members, Similarly to the caste, the gontes take decisions which are respected by 
the’ city ;" just like the castes, they follow particular customs which are binding upon their 
members." 

On their part, some Vedio families are distinguished by certain ceremonies, by a predilection 
for certain divinities, in which there seems to be a survival of that religious particulerizm which 
reserved for the classical family, for the gens, special worships and exclusive rites. 

Though in several cases the veneration of a common ancestor or of an official patron suggests 
in India the Graeco-Roman worship of the eponymous heroes, it cannot be said that this js a salient 
trait in the caste. Owing to the more free course of speculation, religious individualism bas made 
advances in Indis which elsewhere have been checked by the coming into power of a politieal eonsti- 
tation, decidedly opposed to every innovation of the cult, In India, religion could become localized, 
split into endless divisions, and, on occasion, mobilized with a liberty unknown on classical ground. 
Tt is mostly through its practice, through its customs and their direct kinship with most antique 
conceptions that the continuity of tradition is evidenced in the caste, 


(To be continued.) 





MORE ABOUT GABRIEL BOUGHTON. 
BY WILLIAM FOSTER 


Simca writing, in the number for September last (Vol. XL, p. 247 ff.), an account of Gabriel 
Boughton, the doctor whose name is associated with the opening-up of English commerce in 
Bengal, I have unexpectedly come across a hitherto unnoticed letter from him, which adds a new 
and interesting fact to the little that is known of his career. 

This document exists only in the form of a transoript, entered in the- Surat Factory Inward 
Latter Book, Volume I ( 1846-47). The volume formik part of the Bombay records, but, owing to 
its having been sent home temporarily for calendaring purposes, I have had the opportunity of 
examining it fully, It has suffered much from damp and decay, and, although it bas been skill- 
folly repaired, many of the letters are wholly or in part illegible This applies especially to 
the copy of Boughton's letter, which comes first in the volume; nt least half of it has perished 
inoluding the greater part of tbe signature. There oan, howover, be no doubt as to the latter ; 
thə GH and the final N are plainly visible, as well as the top of the B, while there is a postscript 
with two initials, the first of which is oloarly G, while the second looks like B. Further, in the 
same volume is a copy of a letter of November 28, 1646, from Bidng (near Agra), likewise rosei- 
ed at Surat on the 22nd of the following month, which refers to ( and apparently encloses) one 
from ‘Mr Boughton.’ Evidently the two writers travelled down together from Agra 

The date of the letter is the next point to be considered, The transcriber hag unfortunately 
omitted the month; and all that we hava to go upon is that it wae written upon the 4th — 
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and received at Surat on December 22nd, 1646, It commences, however, with a reference to a 
previous letter of August 9th, end, allowing for the time taken in transit (cid Agra), I conclude 
that October 4th is its probable date. Had he written on September 4th, Boughton would most 
Likely hare said ‘ultimo’ instead of ‘ August’ in mentioning his previous communication, 

The letter is dated from ‘Balucke १, and the contents make ft clear that this is Balkh, in 
Afghan Turkistan, It may seem somewhat surprising to find two Englishmen (Boughton and 
the companion he mentions ) in such an ont of the way place as Balkh, which had surely never 
before been visited by any of their fellow countrymen; but there is really no mystery about it 
The reador will remember that Boughton had been sent up from Surat to the Court of the Mogul 
Emperor for the purpose of acting as physician to Asálat Khán, who was the tr Bakhekt and an 
sepecial favourite of Shah Jahan. Now, ai this very time tho imperia] forces had conquered Balkh 
and were endeavouring to make themselves masters of Badakhshin, though they were being 
strongly opposed by Abdu’ Asts, the son of the fugitive ruler of that country. Asklat Khin had 
evidently been sent to take part in the operations, and Boughton, as his body physician, would 
naturally go with him. It is less elear what Barnes, the other Englishman, was doing in those 
perts. There is no one of that name in the contemporary lists of the East Indis Company's ser- 
vants, and indeed the fact that Boughton mentions Barnes's desire to be granted a salary shows 
that he was not a recognized member of the service, Possibly, he may have been the (unnamed) 
trumpeter who, as reported in an Agra letter of November 12th, 1645 ( 0.0. 1961), had been sent 
up from that placb to the court at Lahore on the 29th of the preceding month 

After this preface we may proceed to examine the letter itself, premising that the words bet- 
ween square brackets are conjectural insertions to carry on the sense where gaps occur in the 


original, li begins as follows :— 


6 Worpll. eto., | 
Bince my [ last unto ] you, dated August the Oth, by a Dutch [man] whom A[sp]alat 


Okaune licensed to dep[art for] his count[ry], hath not happined any[thing]e worthy 
(y]our Worps. perusall; only, th[inke i]t requisite [to] acquaint you how that in 
[my for]mer unto you I did write that Assala[t Ckaun]e bad granted mes leave for 
four or f[ve mo]ntbs with his brother, Keyling Okaw[ne], to goe to the Kinge and 
make an end of [the trouble ]aome bussines formerly-by your W[orps] as in letter 
specified ; since which hee ha[th ebanged his] mind and will not permitt my Boe 
[departing], notwithstanding my earnest in[treaty ; yet] promises m[eans] how it 
ahall be don[e J if theire p[ Jent ” 

The rest of the page is practically illegible. In many oases the beginning and end of the 
line oan be read, but the loss of the central portion renders it Impossibia to make out the sense. 
We gather that Sadullah Khan has departed for Kabul, after writing to some official (apparently 
Mirx& Amin, the Governor of Surat) to treat the English better; and that the Emperor has 

ordered Astlat Khin to remain in Balkh as Governor during the winter, promising to recall him 
In the spring. The letter proceeds :— 

“ This hee hopes (as doe wee); but [tis] unoertaine, by [rea]son of the Kings waver- 

ing mind, which, like a weat[her] cocke, turns with the wind. But this I am certaine, 

[that] i$ is one of the unwholsomee! countryes that e[ver 1} waa in in my life, for 

never since my en[irano]e into this citty can I bee in perfect health; [also] 
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Mr. Barnes, who desires his service to bee [presen ]ted, with remembrance of some sallary, 
what [your] Worp. etc. shall think fitting; and by soe doing [you shall] oblidge 
him to pray for your [Worps eto.] p[rosperi]ties, [The King is] now jorniing 
towards Pissore !, where re[port says] hoe stayes this winter ; after which ho [means to 
retujme againe to Cabull, if not to Balluck ; [in the] which place hee intends his 
residence unt[ill the taki]ng of Buokarrath 3, the which is 250 or 800 [miles] from 
this place. 

Once again the letter grows unintelligible. Bomething is being said about the preparations 
for the Spring campaign, including the construction of a bridge of boats across the Oxus: mention 
is made of the rebel Prinee (Abdw'lAzix) being at Bokbara with a strong force 1 and there 
appears to be a reference to some drastic executions by which As&lat Khán maintained order in his 
district, Then the writer concludes with assurances of his willingness to comply with any wiehos of 
the ‘ Honble. Company my masters.’ The postsoript already mentioned is practically illegible. 

It will be noticed that Boughton refers to some ‘troublesome busines’ whjph the President 
and Council at Surat had asked him to settle, and which was of sufficient importance to warrant 
his making a apecial journey to court, if he could get leave from 488150 Khán to do so. Its 
„nature we oan only conjecture; but my own guess would be thai it related to the recovery of the 
oost of some tapestry, belonging to Bir Francis Orane, whieh had been sold in 1680 to Rao Ratan 
Singh Hirt, Raj& of Bandi. This debt was still outstanding, as the Raja’s grandson and suc- 
cessor, Chhatareal, professed his inability to discharge it, The Surat factors were continually 
being oressed by the Company to realise the money; and in s letter dat.d January 25th, 1647 
(0, C. 2028) they replied ;— 

‘We cannot yet recover any parto! it, by reason of ihe Kings remote distance, who 
hath many monthes spent his time in the conquest of the kingdome of Bullock [ Balkh], 

a part of Tartaria, and is at present very intent theron ; so that notbing can be done in 
the busines untill his return, Raja Chuttersall being emploid in that service. But 
from him we must never expect payment nor ought but delales and delusions; as we 
have sufficiently experimented by the last express order (sudsinly after we had present- 

ed the King) given him to satisfy the debt; which he then fairly promised should be 
done at his return into his country; whither he went not long after, accompanied” 

by two of our house servants, unto whom he promised payment of the mony; who 
continued with him many daies, entertefnod with fair hopes of satisfaction, but urging 
him more importanately to discharge his engagements, he possitively affirmed that 

hee had nothing remaning but his sword and his horse, and that what before he 
pretended was only to please the King and content us for that time ; wherupon, all 

, other means having failed, we resolved to sell his debt to the King, who only can 
dincompt it out of his service; wherin we moved Assalutt Okann, who promised us his 
assistance therin, but (as said) the Kings absence hindreth our further progress in the 

busines.” 7 

There is no mention here of Boughton’s help having been sought; but it ig quite probable that 


he was asked to assist, especially as his patron, Asålat Khin, was to be the intermediary in the 
matter, 





3 Peshawar. -3 Pokhara. 
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* Og else the minor session of a year of the Tapadchits may be repeated four times, so that with 
three such sessions the major session of twelve years is completed or else they may observe the 
- seseion in the Jydtishtima way (i. ¢., the Gavim-Ayana ); or else they may hold their session 
in each year seriatim (gamasaimvateard ad Ealpa).® 

“ Then the sacrificial session of thirty-six years of the Bâktyam The foodstuff used in this 
sac-lfce is flesh instead of cooked rice; for the Inner Man is the food-giving delty of this sacrifice. 
Usually these two foodstuffs, flesh and rice, are the sacrificial offerings, 

“These long sessions are meant only for gods, for the gods (alone) are long-lived. Others 
thirk that they are possible also’for men ; according to them, many persons, such as sons, grandsons, 
and sons of grandsons undergo initiation successively and press the Sima-plant. -These Atirátrs 
dayt are not accompanied by the central day of the year and constitute what is called Ürdkváyana 
or ‘lengthened year.’ If the Atir&tra day or the central day is celebrated (one after anether), 
them the desired ascending order (in tho era or years) is secured. No rule about these sessions 
is leid down in the Kalpas or in the Brahmanas, Still they teach us this ancient doctrine (namely 
the Gavüm-Ayana and other varieties). Of all the unita of intercalary days celebrated by chanting 
as many Báma-versos as tho number of days in each unit, the unit of twenty-one intercalary days 
is the last.” 

The most important points that are to be particularly noticed in the above passage are: (1) 
the duration of the session of the Tapadchits as compared with that of the Gavam-Ayann; (2) ths 
spreading out of tho session ; (8) the question raised by the author of the Nid&na-Bütra as to the 
possibility or impossibility of all the sessional sacrifices being observed by a single man, however 
long-lived he might be; and (4) the absence of the central day of the year In these sessions. We 
shall presently see how in the place of twelve days celebrated by others, probably at theclose of every 
fourth year, some celebrated only a single day. It follows, therefore, that if the latter counted 860 
such single days, the former would count twelve times as many days. This is what appears to hare 
beer: meant by the statement that the twelve-years’ sessiorrof tha Tapagohits is equal to twelve times the 
duration of the Gavüm-Ayana, In his commentary on the Sranta-Sütra of Asvelayans, Girgya- 
nárcyaga has clearly stated that the twelre-yogrs' session of the Tapafchite may be so spread out that 
geveaty-two months shall fall in the first half of the session and the same number of months in the second 
half Likewise, the session of thirty-six years of the Tapaśohita or of the Saktyss. This amounts 
to siying that, just as twelve or twenty-one days are inserted in the middle of an ordinary! year, 
thase sessions of four, twelve, or thirty-six years are also inserted in the middle of ay ordinary year. 
It is clear, therefore, that all these sessions aro intercalary periode, not otas oars, Had these! 
and other sessions been qrdinary years, the question raised by the author of tbe eye about 
the 2ossibility of all the seesional sacrifices being performed by a single man would not have cropped 
up at all; for it is quite possible for a man to live for 56 or 60 years, so that he may commence 
a 8850010100 in his 20th or 24th year and bring it to a close after 86 years, It follows, ४० ० , that 
thes» sessional days are not ordinary consecutive days, but periodical intercalary days, e shall 
seo hat fhe Vedio poeta knew that the solar year differed from the synodic. lunar year by 11} days 
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and thst the Savana year was loss than the solar year by bj days. When these 11} days made a 
twelfth day, as they would in every fourth year and when the 5} days amounted to 91 days In the course 
of eyery four years, the Vedic posts performed their sessional sacrifice on the 12th or the 21st day 
and counted these days apart under the name of Gavam-Ayana. Accordingly s Gavám-Ayana of 
360 days is equal to 860 X 4 = 1440 years. If, instead of counting the 13th day apart, all the 
13 days were counted apart, as the Tapadchite seem tr have done, even then tho session of 12 
years would still be equal to 12 x 860 x á -+ 12 = 1440 years, It is olear that no man can 
possibly live for 1440 years and perform the sacrifice of so long a session. Similarly, for each day 
counted by the followers of the Gavim-Ayana, the BAktyas seem to have counted 86 days in every, 
cycle of four years, and to have thereby counted 86 years in the course of 1440 years. Olearly, then 
the performance of all these sessional sacrifices, and the counting of such great periods of years, 
was the work, not of one man, but of generations consisting of sons, grandsons, and sons of grand- 
sons and others, as stated by the author of the Nidéna-Bütra. It follows, therefore, that Jaimini's 
interpretation of the 250 twenty-one days’ session, or of the one thousand years’ session of the 
Vikvasyiks, in the sense of a session of 1,000 days, in order to make the performance of all the 
seasional sacrifloes possible for a single man, is entirely wrong, and quite against ancient tradition 
as set forth in the Nidåna-Såira, Soholars who have been entertaining doubts about the Vedio 
chronology should pay particular attention to the statement of the author of the Nidâna-Sûtra, 
that those sessional days are al] Atiritra days with no central day, and that, if the Atirftra day or 
the ceniralday is counted apart seriatim, the desired ‘ascent (lubdAÓ rékak) in time is secured. 
This is clear proof that the Vedic poets kept an era of thelr.own in terms of Atir&tra days or of 
central days. 

In explaining the above passage, I stated that, corresponding to the celebration of a single day 
by the followers of the Gavim-Ayana, others, like the Tapaéchits, celebrated twelve interoalary days 
at the close of every fourth year. This statement requires proof ; and that proof is contained in 
the following passage of the Nid&ns-Sütra, IV, 12 :— 


अथातो गवामबमम्‌: तदेक एकेनाहामिविद्धते afte. भपैके भतिरातचतुर्तसमबाहत्रतातिराच 
इति कृत्वा क्मोतिष्टोमेसेव संस्तुति. भयैकें गोसाडपी ददराचामेट्हुपाहरोंते. एतं संवस्सरप्रबहं दस्याचक्षते 
अंखाहतमिते w 

‘Then as regards the Gavám-A yana :— 

Bome celebrate it in one day in the Jydtish{{ma way; others spread it also in the Jyôtish- 
{dma way over twelve days, of which the first day is an Atirñtca day with the recitation of 24 
verses, followed by nine days, the day of Maháü-Vrata, and final Atirütra day; some others hold 
it for twelre days made up of a period of two days termed gá and dyus, and another period of ten 
days. This poriod of twelve days they cal] ‘ the growth of the year,’ and celebrate it by blowing a 
conohshell." 

From the Nidána-Bütra, X, 1, we have learnt that the periods of 19 and 21 days aretwo inter- 
calary unite. From the above passage we have learnt that the session of the Gavim-Ayana may 
be celebrated in one dey, viz., the 12th day or the 21st day, or during sll the twelve days. It 
appears that like the twenty-first day, which is, as we have already seen, the product of four 
quarter-days atthe end of four solar years, the twelfth day is also the product of the same four 


quarter-days. That itis the product of four quarter-days, seems to beimplied in the following 
passage of the Nidánsa-Sütra, IX, 6 ;— 


अथाव एकाशशरात्रः एकादधरात्रांता भहीना हादशाहप्रमृतीनि सणाणि. किमेकं स्थानमंतर्रबामिति बेकाइस- 
राजं करोते. 
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“ Then as regards the eleven nights :— 

The Akf»4 period does not extend beyond eleven nights, Sessional sacrifice is continued from 
the twelfth day and onwards, He observes the Ahina period only for eleven days, lest he might. 
encroach upon one place (ome day) more," ` 

- The above passage clearly shows that the difference of eleven full days between the lunar and 
the solar years constitutes the period of Ahfna sacrifices, and that the twelfth day is an extra day, 
sorapulously excluded by the sacrificer from the Ahtna period, By way of distinguishing between 
the two kinds of sacrifices, the Akfna sacrifices and the Satira sacrifices, the author of the Nidina- 
Bütra says in IX., 9 :— 


अयथाज हादशाहीहीनों भवती ३ समिति. अहीनो भवतीत्याइः एको दीक्षेतेति. अथाप्माहीनिकान्म- 
हानीत्याचक्षते दाशराजिकाण्यहामि .... m 
श्रयो ऽहीसा इति धार्मज्ञप्जः एकाहाहीन: अहीमाहीनः सचत्चाहीम इति. भयं कयोतिष्टोमीअतिरात्ः पोडशिमा- 
ee नः अचर हि म फिचनैकाहिकं कर्म हीबत इति. हादश्ाहोऽहीनाहीसः भच हि न किंचनाहीनिकमहहीं 
चत इतिः गवामञनं सत्राहीनः भत्र हि न किंचम सातिकमह्हीजत इति. 

a Well then ! does the period of twelve days constitute the Alitna form of sacrifices, or the 
sessions] form P They say that it constitutes an AAfna period ; and they declare that one person 
only should undergo the rite of initiation iato it, But others say that the period of ten days con- 
stitutes an Aifag period . . . , , , + + Dhánamjapya says that there are three forms of 
Alcna sacrifices : (1) an Ahfsa ssorifice of one day ; (2) an. Ahtna sacrifice continued for several 
Ahina days ; (8) Ahfna sacrifices taking the form of sessional sacrifices. An Atrráira sacrifice with 
‘the recitation of sixteen verses, performed in the Jyétishiéma way, is an AAfna sacrifice of one day; 
itt so called because none of the rites usually performed in a single day are neglected here, The 
twelvedays’ saorifice constitutes the AAfna sacrifice of several days ; it is so called because none of 
the days constituting the AAfna period is here lost. Gavdm-Ayana forms the Ahtna form of the 
semional sacrifices; it is-so called:because none of the sessional daya is hero lost (Afaa). २0 

This apparently meaningless discussion about the distinction between the dhfna and Sattra 
sacrifices ends in the Jame conclusion that the word Adina means the absenco of the loss of a day 
or part of a day, and that 1६ is applicable to क्षी kinds of sessional sacrifices in whioh neither a day 
no- part of a day is omitted. It seems probable that the eleven full days, which form the difference 
between the lunar and the solar years, were originally calld Ahfnas or * not-incomplete' ones, for the 
recgon that those eleven days are not as incomplete as the one-fourth part of s day at the end of 
every solar year. It is clear, therefore, that à serle of the intercalary periods of twelve days, or 
a series of the twelfth Atirdtrs days, is taken to constitutes Satira called Gayim-Ayans, Similarly, 
a series of the intercalary periods of twenty-one days, or a series of suocesaivo twenty-first days, 
is Laken to constitute another form of the Gavüm-Ayans. As the 12th and 21st days are the 
product of the four quarter-days at the close of any fonr consecutive solar years, the interval be- 
tween any two successive twelfth days or twenty-first days must necessarily be four solar years 
That a sacrificial session is made up of a series of euch 12th or 21at days, is clearly stated in the 
Niiána-Sütrs, III., 7 :— 

अहीनेका हसमासा ह्यव सभ्राजि भवंति. 

“ The assemblage of the single days closing the AAfna period constitutes sacrificial sessione." 

That a series of sucoesalre twelfth days are termed Atirkiras, is implied: m the following 
passage of the Nidána-Bütra, ix., 10 :— 

झयातस्सत्राणि. तेषां Creare: प्रथमः तस्मिम्भपक्तानि. तभ हे उपाधिस्थाते अंतरेणातिराचो w pet w. 

जबैकेनाह्वार्यो मवति ज्रतमाह्रेदेलदेकार्थे दृष्टमिति. तस्य तदेव स्थामं जल्संवस्सरे. दार्ये गो भाजुपी तजो- 





to Bee also '' Gavkm-Ayana : the Vedio Era," pp. 60, 61. 
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स्वदेष स्यानं बत्संवत्सरे. sai चिकहुकाम. aged =sesqh पचाहार्ये भभिङ्गवपंचाहं. पड- 

हार्पेऽमिद्ववस्संद्ववते- wir sage एकोशरकल्पः क्रमते, भा Tener. उपच्चीबमानेष्व- 

हस्सु, रोहेणोप'चण: प्रवर्तसे. एतं राचिसअन्याव इत्याचशते. 

“ Then the Sattrat :—Among them the period of 12 days is the first (unit of a session). In that 
period are observed all tl functions of sessional sacrifices. There are two distinguishing features of 
it: between the two Atirdira days, one at the commencement and the other at the olose, comes tho 
period of ten days, When the purpose of the sessional sacrifice is served only by a one day's rite, 
the sacrificer should perform it in the form of the Mahdprata day, for itis seen to serve the purpose 
of a ringle day: that place which such a single day has in the body of the year is ita true place, 
When he has to observe two days, he should celebrate such days as are known by the names gA and 
dyus ; the very place which the two days have in the body of the year is their true plvoe, When 
he bss to observe three days, he should celebrate the three days known as Trikadrubas (1 fyftis, 
2 gå, 8 yxs), For four days, he has to observe four Afakdvrata days. For five daye, he should 
observe the first five days of the six Abhiplava days. For six days, there come the six dbkiplapa 
days. In accordance with this principle, the period of sacrificial session progresses by the addition 
of single days up to forty nights. When the number of days is on the increase, the incroased 
number of days is observed in the same ascending order, This they call the principle of sessional 
nights (rdétri-satira-nyfya).” 

It is highly necessary that we should take into full consideration all that has been stated in 
the above passage. We know that a saorificer proceeding to perform a sessional sacrifice may hold 
it either for twelve days or on a single day. Now we are told that, when ho wants to finish it in one 
day, he should treat the day as the Mahdvrata day, which is the eleventh among the twelve days. 
By saying that the very place which it has in the body of the year is ita true place, the author of 
the sütra seems to imply that, when a single day is celebrated, it should be counted as the 
last but one day of the year. Since this day is also one of the days which constitute 
Rétrisattra or an Atirétrasatira, ‘a session of excessive nights,’ it is also called Atirdtra like 
the twelfth day. For purposes of ritual convenience, the eleventh day seems to have beon 
selected and termed the twelfth day. Next we are told of the ceremonial forms in which 
two days, three days, and go on, are to be celebrated, That ‘these days, from two to forty 
and from forty and upwards, are not the days of the ordinary year, but are successive 
twelfth days treated as the eleventh or the last but one day of tho cyolio year, is clear from 
the sessional name of Rdirtsatira or Atsrdtrasatira, session of excessive nights’, which those 
days go to form. Also from what the author of the Niddna-Sitra says in another place, we 
can clearly understand that the days constituting the Rétrieatira are not the consecutive 
days of an ordinary year, but are such eleventh or twelfth days of the cyclic year as were 
once identical with new or full-moon days. In discussing the various forms of sacrifices and 





‘recitations to be performed in tbe sacrificial session of 83 days, the author of the Nidína- 


Bûtra distinctly says that the days constituting a saorificial gession represent several full or 
new-moons, and indicate the lapse of several years. In order to understand the meaning of 
the passage, it is necessary that we should know the different plans of arranging the 88 days 
with their technical names for sacrificial purposes. Aooording to the Kyishna-Yajurvéda, the 
period of 83 days is split up into an Afirdtra day, followed by three groups of five days each 
and the central day followed by fifteen days. But the author of the Nidüng-Sütra makes tho 
Viévajit day or the central day to oocupy-the 26th place in the series as shown in the adjoin- 
ing table. On this central day, the priesta have to recite all the six prisA/a-siófras and 
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all the ten stémas or collection of verses, such as nine verses, fiftoen verses, sevenieon verses, 
twenty-one verses, twenty-soven verses, thirty-three versos, twenty-four veises, thirty-six 
verses, forty-four versos, and forty-eight verses. Wo can now proceed to interpret tho 
passage, which runs as follows :— 


According to the Krishna-Yajurvéda. 
[J2Jyftis ; G—96 ; A=dyus.] 
1, Aurdira day. 


Loi ate te ieee. 





29-82, Chhandéma days. 
88, Atirdtra day. 





According to the Nidáns-Sütra. 





HEHEH , Atirdira day. 
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अथसा APREN: प्रआापतीण्सामुपकृताः nw सर्वस्तो मयुपहारमतिः एषोऽकक्ष स्स्वोमतःसंस्यातः पष्ठतःइति aw 
अच्छडविशस्यथानमेंवमपवोवेलोप इति. उक्तमावमिद्ववावावृत्तो भवतो ३ भमावृत्ताविति! भनावृत्ताविति was: 
mainaa. झथाप्खमध्ये सवेस्तीमो मध्बस्थामो विधुवानिति. आवृत्ताविति गोतमः प्रातिहाकामसचे एतस्मिम्‌ 
स्थाने कृतं करिष्यन्भवति इतिः गहेतदनादिष्टाहृत्तारीते. - नामिन्नवस्थावृत्तिः कृचनादिश्यते&र्थ एवावतंयतीतिः 
warum सर्वस्तीम इट्जपर्वविलोपायेतङ्भवति, पइबामश्षचामध्ये वियुवर्त धया चयातशाराध संसत्स्विति de 
स्सरसस्मितासु- maa 'चलुविशं प्रतिधिध्वन्‌ तं frets कार्जामरेबाह भिष्पम्मचो तस्यात्‌ एतदपूर्य प्रायणाजं 
सेवि. स्तोमरिकारमेके तस्मैबाधिकाराच्चुर्विशं स्वेव कार्थमिते निष्ठा. तथाहि ब्राह्मणं ता एतास्संवस्सराप्लिमुपा- 
फूसास्तत्र अदेतान्वहानी एवं संवत्सरस्य  बुकततमान्यह[नि भविष्मतातिः yeas aa gr- 
कुमबोदिति. म कुर्यादिस्मादः प्रछबस न्मिपातिके इमे भवसः स चेह पठयो भवतीति. खर्यातित्यपरं सानापर्भणोरिमे 
संसानार्धे मवतः सामापर्वेणोरेवैते अहग॑णदचेकाहदच. grat चेव सांवस्सरिकार्णा द्रव्याणामविप्रयोमी मवति. 

X, 8. 
Then these rites of anointing tho eyes and other mombers of the body are intended to secure 

Prajapati [ Father Time J. On this day the priest recites all the Siémas or. systems of chants, for 
this day must not be wanting in its Stémas, its basic forms of sacrifices, and its recitations called 
Prishthyas This day occupies tho 26th place [ leaving the Atirátra day out of count] in the 
geasion, and does not therefore fail to represent the day of full or new-moon (Parva), Are the last 
two of the three Abhtplaras [ of five days each in the first part of the seselon ] repeated, in the 
second part ?, or are they not repeated ? Sauchivrikshi says that they are not repeated, inasmuch 
as their repetition is nowhere prescribed, and the central day, which with its recitations usually 
occupies the middle place (‘tn saari/fcial sessions), does not take this central place in this session. 
But Gautama says that they are repeated, Ou this day of the session which is intended 
to secure a firm footing for the sacrificer, the priest will be engaged in. performing what 
nas already been accomplished, As regards the statement that the repetition of the Abhiplara 
cays is not prescribed, it is true that it is nowhere proscribed, because their repetition is 
merely a mental work, Asto the celebration of the day in place other than the central place 
in the session, it is merely to reprosent by it the Perraday [ i, e., the new or full-moon day 
with which if was once identical]. Also we have seen the celebration of the central day out- 
side the central place, as for example in the session of thirteen days, & corresponding to a number 
of years. Prohibiting the recitation of twenty fire-verses, he bes enjoined the recitation of nine 
verses on the first day ;- for ik ig prescribed for a known day and the first day is a now initial day. 
Others say that the chant of twenty-four vorses is merely a variety, and that it may be recited on 
the first day as usual. Accordingly the Brülmana says that these nights are intended to secure 
the year, and thot these days of the session are exactly such as once constituted the year, Bbould 
he recite the S&ma-verses known as Ishóv ridhiya and Samanta on thethird Abhiplara days, or shonld 
he nob? They say that he should not recite them, for they are recited at the junction of Abhiplava 
and Prishthya days (af the end of a month) , and here ‘in the session of thirty-three days, there 
are observed no Prishthya days. Others gay that they are to be recited because they ara intended to 
signify the continuous succession of various Parve-days, and because the succession of so 
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means a total sum of days) or of s one single day and is intended to signify various Parea-days 
( that had already passed). Thus it is that the manifold functions of several years are inseparably 
brought into a connected whole.” 

Again, after discussing ihe neooseity of reciting or not reciting the Sims-Verses known as 
Yanva, Apatya, and. Sikvaravargs, on the AdA/plapa days forming part of the session of thirty- 
three days ; the author of the Nidana-Sitre says ;— 


marat सप्राप्योश्य सूबस्सांवत्सारिकं दृष्बमजुग्रह्मत इति. ou 


“ Thus it (the year or era) is to be attained. The manifold funotions of several years are 
thas brought into favourable consideration," 
` Again, in connection with the session of sixty-one days, the Nidina.Bitra says :— 
अयैतहेछपष्ठिरा्रं shreacçafaqareqmte. ww गवाहमभितः gaat करोतिः एवं at सांबसरिक 


दरस्थमनुगृह्मत. इति. 
am: x, 


" Then the session of sixty-one nights symmetrically corresponds to or implies a series 
of years. In the arrangement of the days of this session, the period of nine days is followed 
and preceded by six Priskihya days. Thus all the functions of the years (era) are brought 
into consideration. 

From fhe statement that the 12 or 86 years of the Tapadchits cover so great a period of 
timo thai no man in his life-time can hold a sessional sacrifice during it, and from the state- 
ment that the sessional days represent various full or new-moon days and thereby imply a 
series of years, wo can clearly understand that the Gavim-Ayana and other sacrificial sessions 
are all based upon different systems of intercalary days. We have already seen that the two 
important units of intercalary days are the periods of 11 days and of 21 days. Accordingly 
the Nidána-Bütra says that at the end of each year the sacrificer should celebrate eleven days, 
so that all the days of the year are thereby represented, and that this process should be 
repeated again and again. The passage in which this ides is conveyed runs as follows :— 

अय कैनासस्तीर्लीन्बमिविद्थीले. अतिरात्रसचन्जाडेमेत्याइःबया सतराजम्‌. अपि वा TW प्रतं चांते मिधाय 
अथा सांवल्सरिकाणामहां समवहारः सिभ्येत तया कल्पं कल्प gra x 

15 

‘ Then how are the sessional days treated whose ritualistic arrangement is not known ? 
They say that they ere to be arranged following the principle of excessive nights constituting 
a session, Or olse by celebrating at the close of the year ten days together with a Mahfvruta 
day, be should perform the sacrifice, so that all the days of the year are thereby recalled 


This process he should repeat again and again ' 
From this (६ is clear that the Vedio posts were celebrating 11 days at the end of each 
synodio lunar year of 354 days, From the Nidana-Sitra, X,5, quoted above, we have learnt 
that there were others who were celebrating 5 days at the 01060 of each B&vans year of 360 
days. ‘Again, from the same parsage we can understand that the periods of 12 and 2] days 
were taken as different unita of interoalary periods. I follows, therefore, that there were," | 
four schools of astronomers during the Vedio times ; a school who observed 11 days at ihe 
end of each synodio lunar year; a second school who celebrated 5 days at the end of each 
Bivana year ;& third school who observod 21 days, of course at the end of four consecutive 
Savana years ; and a fourth school who celebrated 12 days at the end of every fourth synodio- 
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lunar year. Jb is clear, therefore, that the statement made at the close of the Taittirlyg- 
Brahmans, that 250 times 21 days denoted 1000 years for the Visvasriks, is not a theoretical 
formula, bub a result arrived at by regular counting made by successive generations of priests. 
Scholars may doubt the conclusion at which T have arrived in my Vedic Era, that the Vedio 
poets kept an era and counted 1840 years in it, But there is, at any rate, no reagon to 
doubt that the Vedio posts had their own era and counted 1000 years in terma of 250 inter- 
oalary units of 21 days each. It remains to find out the terminus a quo of these 1,000 years 
and stile the chronology of the Védio period, 





OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ALAMKARA LITERATURE, 
BY P. Y. KANB, M.A, LL.B.) BOMBAY," 
Section I,— The Development of the AlathkAralistra. 


PozrgY is as old as the human race, The oldest literary monuments possessed by mankind I 


are poetical. Figures of speech are of rare ocourrence in the most ancient writings; still even in 
the oldest of them, the aimple figures of speech, such is simile and metaphor, are now and then 
met with. Without these two figures no language can far advance, As Carlyle has profoundly 
remarked, metaphor has exercised a vast influence in moulding the growth of languages. 

The simple figures of speech are met with even in the Vedio literatare.! This verse contains 
' the figure Aiféayoks. But between this rare and rather unconscious employment of figures of 
speech and their elaborate definitions and classifications in later days, a vast period of time must 
have supervened. When a large mass of poetical material had grown np, specalation was 
naturally turned in the direction of laying down the canons of poetry and defining the ornaments 
of it. We shal briefly indicate the existence of secular poetical material before the Ohristien 
era and in the centuries that immediately followed it. 


STO 


एकैकजा वा भाहत्या इदस द्वादशा एत्नीरजुवत. ता बावतीरसंख्बामे तावतीस्संवस्सरस्ब रायः. संवत्सर 


मेष आतुष्या्युतते. ARAT चलुरों मासानजुवत. वरुणप्रघासैः quiw ge साकमेधैः परांचचतुरस्तामेव भ्रातु 
ary भटतुयाजी वा अस्बशचातुर्मास्मयाञयन्बो जो वसंतोऽभूत्यावृडभूठशरदमूरिति www स war 
अय अस्त्रबोदरामासं संपादजात भजोद्शमासममिजजते स 'वाठुमांस्यसाशी. seep त्रीनिष्ट्वा 'वतुरयेमुत्सूथेत 
wes. दो परा इष्ट्वा दतीयमुत्सूजेत. जे पे चगस्संवत्सरास्सेपा पदिभगत्पूरणेमासा यो हो तड्येदर्चसुर्वणतिस्तब्ये म 
ewes तातस्थां चतुबि्त्बायुपसंपादजाति एथ वाव स Ware मासस्तमे वैंतरसंपाइयति तममियशते. 
Lattraydntye Samhita 1, 10, 8. 

With each oblation, he suppresses twelve and twelve nights. They (ihe oblations) are as many, when 
eounted, as there are nights in the year. He suppresses the year from the enemy. With Vai&vadsrea sacrifice 
he suppresses four (inkeroalary months); with Varnyapraghies the next four; and with the next 
four. Those are what he suppresses from the enemy, He who wasriflees for the seasons is a sacrificoer of one 
kind, while ho who sacrifices for a set ef four months is & sacrificer of another kind, He who knows that 
what was the spring becams the reins (which in turn beoame) ho autumm (and so on), and who accordingly 
moriieed for them,—this sscrificer is one whois called to be a smorificer for the ssasons, He who gains the 
thirteenth month and ssoriflosr for the thirteenth month is one who is said to be maorificer for the four months, 
Having Sacrificed during three ordinary (Bijd) [months], he should omit the fourth. Then having saorifoed 
during (the next) two ordinary (months);-be should omit the third, As to ihe three years there are, in them 
there are thirty-six full moons, as to the two, in shom there are twniyfour. As ic those (days) which except 
(an intercalary month) in the thirty-six full-moons, he takes tham to theso latter twenty-four months. This 
is verfly the thirteenth month, Ho gains it and sacrifices for it. ` 

1 Abhráieya pumaq eti prasicht garíárug-iea senaye thandnden | J4yesa paiya what! शकत Ushå kayrewa ni 
apak |i. Rig. I. 194. 7. This verse ooniains four similas, 'Doá supargá seyg sakhAyA saminek SA 
poríshassajdte | Yeyoronyak pippalam svddeattyanatnanm-anyo bbhichtkeittl || Big. L 164. $0. This coniáins the 
figure Eùpaka. Okhatoári fridge trayo asya pás4 des Hreks sapia heastdso asya | TridA4 baddAe vriskabho roravfii 
Mako dove mortyind viveka |l Rig. IV. 56. 8. This verse combains the figure Abifayokil. 


Pr 
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Fanini himself appeals to have been a poet. We are told by Kshemendra in his Swrritta- 
tilaka that Pénini excolled in the Upajati metre. Namir&ádhu, when commenting upon Rudrata’s 
Küvyálaskéra tells us thet Panini composed a Mah@kdvya named Pdidlavijaya. He then quotes 
some words from -that work, and gives a whole verse from Püpinis The Sdrigadhara-paudhati 
and the SubAdshitdrali both ascribe a number of verses to P&nini.S It is curious that many of the 
versoa ascribed to Pfniniin the above two anthologles as woll es the verse quoted by Namisidhu 
are in the Upajáti metre. Great caution is necessary in edmitting the evidence of writers belong- 
ing to the 11th century a.p. with respect to Panini who flourished at least fifteen hundred years 
earlier, It is possible that the poct Panini may be quite distinct from the grammarian Dínini. 
But as long as no positive proof of this is forthcoming, we may provisionally ssy that Panini, the 
gramumarian, was also a post, the more so because a number of oritical writers like Kshemendra 
and Namisüdhu refer to him as such. . ` 

The Váriwas of Kûtyàgana furnish us with positive proof of the fact that the class of compo: 
sitions known as dkAyd@yikds was much in vogue in his day or even earlier. Although the identity 
of .Vararuchi and Küty&yana is not beyond the pale of disoussion, still it is highly probablo.s 
Patarjali speaks of a Kdrya composed by Vararuchi* A number of verses are ascribed to 
Varainohi in the SubAdshitdcali. Soin the fourth century B.C: Sanskrit poems had been composed. 

In the time of Patafijali (i. o, 2nd century m.c.) poetical activity appears to have been very 
consicerable. While commenting upon the Vértika Lubikhudyikdbhyd bahulam, Pataiijeli 
mentions by name three works belonging to tho Akhydyikd class of composition, vis., Vasavadatta 
Sumanottar’ and Bbaimarathi!? Patafjali seems also io refer to two poems dealing with the 
death of Karss and the humiliation of Bali.il Besides, the Mokdbhdshya contains a large number 
of quotations drawn from the works o! poets and writers that were prior to him, some of which 
possess great beauty and historic interest, A few of the most interesting quotations are given 
below.13 


t Sprikastgaiva-oharitass Páwsiwer-Upojditbkih | ChamstküraikasdrdbhirizUdyánasysca jálibhih || Buvrüta 
ILI. 8c. 

* 76126 ki Pagineh Pdidlarjoye Mah dkdvye—' sondhydradhim grikya karega’ iiyatro grihyeti Hyo lyabidsáah 
on Rudrafe II. 8 

5 Tathd tarys alea. kossh—' Gals & rükarüire parimandamandam gazjenti yat prüerishi kAlameghth | ayatyat 
SOLUM m iyn ond a-bimbook tach-ckhar var! gaur miva kusukaratv I on Rudrate II. 8, 

*. Bee Prof, Peterson's Introduction to Bubkdskitdeah, pp. 4-58. The verse ' Upódkarágena vilolaidralam,’ 
eto., ooours in the DAcanmytloki, p, 85, and the verse ‘ Jinsrox tho} pásdupayodharena ' ooours in the X4vydlasi- 
kára-adira of Vimana IV, 38°27 (under Aishepa) 

* Asthe post Pkņini in the two verses quoted by Namisidhu on Rudrs#a IL 8, uses nngrammatioal forms 
(पयलो and IW ), H is almost oartain that he cannot-be the grawmmarian Panini —D. B. B. 

Vide the Vartika ‘LubikAydyitdbhye bakslam ’ on Panini IV. 8.87. i 

* The Brihatkatk4masjari identifies tha twoi—' Tusyákesk Pasudalláyásh ich BruiodkardbhidAah | KA(yáymo 
Yarar 1okié-ch-ely-awwartha-h idhwayah * || L. 8-15. 

* Yat tens kjiiam na cha lena proktam Váreruckam kivyam ' | MahAbhAshya 11, p. 815 (Kielhorn) 

10 ! Adhikriiya Hus graniho ity sira akhAyikAbhyo balwiai bib — vaktavyahl Vásavadati, Sumeneitard | Na 
cha bhavati | Bhaimaratht’ | M. B., VoL IT, p. 818. 

1L Kansasedham-shash}s Kasat ghdtoyatt Balandham-dchashte Balith bandhayati, | M. B,, Vol. IT. p. 34. 

1* Andviityo š nsastra Pándavem | and Bai kershasa-dvittyasya balas Krishwarya werdhatám | Vol 1, p. 428; 
Jagh&ia Kasam kila Virdee | Vol Il. p. 119 ; Janárdanasiv&ima-chaturiha era | Vol IIL p. 148. Priydw 
mayü-ah prativaranittl | and Yadeai-tvarh warowara narnriilihi Apishtch | Vol. III. 888; Atmanhbharis-charati 
yülham-asevamdnab | Vol. IL p. 108 ; 100४४) ४२०७४ na pratibháti kirheAit | Vol. I. p. 444 ; A wandatdd-odabdatit 
priya h piutham~ &xuerajet | Vol, L p. 840: Ealah pachati butni külah sasiharati prafáh | Vol. IT, p. 167 5 Ksheme 
subhizshe hj itarhekay&ni purni तत वज vissyaxti kopam | Vol. II, p. 488 | eti frontan-dnands sarah wirsha-íatád 
api | Vol. I, p. 877 ; Varatany sawmprawadanii kukkwjAR | Vol I, p 388. Of these ‘ott,’ eto. oocurs in Rámáyana 
Ywliig—kigda (193.1) where itis referred to as a popular verse (laukiki gáthå). The last quotation is ascribed 
to Kvmdracisa, Who might have been prompted by the samo desire that produced the PérévdbAywioys, 
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Next to.Pataujali yo, may : mention the; Raméyara and ,the Mahdthdrata. ,,Athongh. the 
greatest divergence of qpinion prevails ag to the dates of these two epica, we'shall not be far wrong, , 
if wo sey. that.the two, epica date in their oxtant form from at least the ing of the Christia 

Both of them pontain here and there highly. poetical passages... Many verses ara quoted „from 
the Mah&bhdrata by. writers on poetics, such as, Anandavardhans. The Rdmdéyaga specially abounds 
in, elaborate desoriptiong and long-drawn metaphors. . In this connection, the, highly. poetica] 
description, of, thepoalt.in-Fuddharkdada. (LV, 110 ff.), the imaginative description, of the, sky; in 
Sundara-kinda ( LVI, 1:4 ) and the elaborate , RApaka jn Ayodhyd-kdadz (LIX, ९७.) may, be. 
noted. The muse,of-such masters of classical Sanskrit, as. ८ १110852 snd ,Bhavabhiti drew: her.ins, , 
piration from the'itwo epjas,; It is not, an ;empty boagt.that the Afahdóhdrata makpsywhen it Baye 
that‘ the intagination,.of., the poets: is; fired; by this best -0 .Tiihdss ’ or that.‘ the best-of poets, 
"depend upon this story.” We find the Daéarüpa advising the authors of dramas to borrow their ~ 
plots from the Rásufyasa, the Brihaj-katkd and other.worke.#: |. 4 

Recent epigraphioal researches have shown that in tho first eenturies.of tho Christian era, India 
produced highly, elaporated.Banskrit prose. as well.es poetry: .One.ol, the inscrjptiqns from Girpár, , 
belonging „to the, 2nd | century..4.n., contains; a- piece of, prose, which not only exhibits yery, Jong, 
oompounds, but also Anupróso snd various kinds.of Upamá and, Rapgka,. In jhat.insoription 
Hahdkshof qpa Budrad aman is. praised as, one “.who, foreibly destroyed, all warriors, who did’ not 
submit to-him through pride caused by,the-fact that they were.styled ‘ heroes !: in the presence of 
all Ksbairlyas "15 and ss ono who obtained much fama by-his mastery of the solenges,of Grammar, ,, 
Mithish, Mugio and Hogi 0.17 In, the same inscription a reference is made to, prose and. poetry -- 
whioh were fal o! figures o! speech, which looked fine on aceount of containing postic gonyentions 
and that were,clear, tq the point, pleasing, striking and charming. , An inscription belonging. tg the, 
4th century å. p- contains a prose which. rivals the stylo of 08047१ and in, which king Ramndragupt br 
is praised as one “ to whom the title ‘ Kavir&ja' was applied on sccount of the composition of many 
háryas that were the. source of inspiration-to learned men, In the same insoription Samudra-— 
güpta'é ‘tame ‘ls Gor pared "to thé ‘white-watefs of the Ganges running quickly when freed fiom, 
confinement in matted, hair of Bian ., Ge yin a 

` the foregoing statement it will be oleár that In the centuries preceding andmmediátely:c 
following;the.Christisn:er&:& vast:mass-of poetical materishhad been ‘accumulated. ‘im Sanskrit. for 
tlie cultivation of the science of poetics. We"aliall presotly ses that the elaboration: of | the canons ` 


of ds ‘ey ogg gs [ speech commenced with the beginning ‘of ‘phe Ohristlen, or OF of 
earlier, The composition of new poems and the evolution of pales ofipoetry hpnoefor ward. proceed-. 1 
ed handtin handwyyeu esse é TE aA A ae rf "along cater ov t ef; s laud meag aitad! 
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4 ! i Alipay M 
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iychádyccafethamen tha vasiu-vibheda./Atásh RAmáyaw4 qi cka cithdeyd Prik dtk Bh tit; Uh जगाच » 
takenn setri-rasásujienyAL bhi, kaiXdmmulbhite—théru-tochah-prapafichai kf] 1; 0127? C ori rd exl 
di. ' Barvalshatrévish krite-tira-tabdajatoteskioidheyin din: Yaudhey dnd" prasahyotbádakiná EH" Tad Vl 
4४ Bh मर 8 ML] "ausa cies हि | ळा p ed 
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“4% Tho earliest extant definition of any figure of speech, is perhaps that "of TUpawá (simile) 
-oonteined in the Nirukta of रडा. This definition of Upamé is as good as that of Mammata's, 
‘bis, Sldharmyam £ Upiid Pheda, - It 748 genéral rule that the Upawdna (standard 9! comparison) 
aod be more well-known and possess-more qualities than the Upameya (object, of .comparison) 
and tisa blemish if the Upamdna is much inferior.to the Upameya. — Yüska refers to the general 
rule in the footnote. in the. words‘ jydyasd, ete.’. and-points out that in the Vedas the Upamdna 
is oien mach inferior to the, Upameye. ., He instances Rigreda X. 4.0, in which the Afvins are 
compared to thleresn _ |... - dan 76 : doom ry 
Panini often refers to.Upamána, Updmeyadnd+Sdmanya:(commen: pfopesty or ground of 
com tarigon).™ | nN ४ ५; "ENSE ; Qr ub 1,55३. UI t 
Inthe Veddaia-sétras of Badardyaga we find that Upamd and Rápakd (metaphor) are inen- 
tioned by namo. I ५. १३४५८ 
In the Ndtya-Bdstra of Bharata we.are-told.that there are only four ornaments of poetry, ris., 
Upend, Rdpaka, Dipak and Yamaka.$ “We shall see: later on len. wé cometo thre chronology 
ol: lashkdra writers that-Bherata’s: work cannot, at alk events, be placed later than £00 A.D, ' X 
~The Buddha-ckarita:of.A&vaghosha' appears to have been wrijten at a time when some theory 
‘of -poetica must: baro. been -already in axistence. Each, canto has,at the end of iita verse: or 
vérsoe.in «metre other than the prevailing one. „The author, avery where: makes frantic: efforts at 
wjicgle of words;-givés ua such examples of alliteration -as 'ari:turaga-türgngavatz- ferdigoh 
(V. 87.y; and is ‘very fond of thà figure Tathdiawkiya.t ` Phe- Buddka&chartig Hust have ‘been 
"Written nót later, than the 5th century of the Ohriátian érà, as it was translated into Ohinese in the 
Sth century A.D and into Tibetan in the 7th or Sth century (Prefaco, p Y) es aet os 
.'" Bubandhu in his Vésapadettd has.& number of allusions, to an nrt-of Poetry ard. io. the figures 
of speech. He boasts of his. skill in employing a Slesha (pun, paronomasia)sinceach letter.t8<' He 
specks of tho, soul of poetry 3.० the composition of. an excellent poet-in« which the ‘expletives’ tu 
and Wido not poopy and . which, Is. divided ap sections. called ~ Uckckkedags ^: and “skilfully 
employs, Slaska (pun) and, the metre called. Pakira ‘and ‘ofthe figüres # TAUKdTÉ bandha (ot 
words), Utprekshd and. Akshepa.?. Bubendhu, is ndtiaterthed the 601 fitur 4 5,, as he (p.883) 
is quoted by Vémana in his K£pyMJamkéüra-sátra-erstti (1, 8 bs) with very A ght variatiqna and js 
referred to by:Biga In tho introduction to his Harthackarita, . 8o, long before tho Gth century U.D: 
suoh figures as Slotha,-Akshepa, Utptelskd, Srinkhaldbandha bad been.n&med and-defined 
rJ In the days of-Báns rhetoric appesre.to have made great strides, i: Ih the Wddambert ‘he speaks 
of euch passles as the Aksharachyuiaka, Afdirdckyutaka,. Bindumaif;'and ‘Prahelibd.’: 11818 khows 
the difference between Kaná and Akhydyikd, ,He speaks: of Writers ‘of dikydyikds ‘which 
. divded into Uchchhrásas and contained Vahtra mepres here and there. He speaks of a RE 
' at- deh +á - 
Pry AE RF 
sa 2 Tandbyajeva faskard vanargé rafanfbki£ dafabhiresebAyadküden|. | QU, ` sat - 
7.01, MeMark the following .Bdiras oficPahini — Upandi Sdmdnya-vochanaih (IL 1.55) | Upawiiad ydghrá. 
NadmdngAproydge (LEME)? hers oes 
२०३ unti hemicság okeh Ah Barid-rüpaka-vingasta-griktere-davbaysli pha ll (Lek, 1); Aterea hopand 
erode FE 60 atr PM 
ipee ता BN Ime LE ier रत आशा कक 
त He moya pridie eias sot मीळत आत 
Bod 2 ruk eym pi गिरकी (p. 190, Vagl-pilded क aeu) ba RAMA आणे विक: एक 
tu-Lé-wipátak (p.188) Dtrgkdchckhs dos rockon Fila ru kasku takita “phafand-pape :Fvya -wirack qaasi a 


7.238 A» ^ AE i T NUTS € 
m Brikkkaldbandho varnagratkantew Uiprelsk- A kihepau KasyAlamkAréch us 148) 


t mn ekshkhvdstates pycaikhisda yo quit FF | 3 पर om 
AT Y i Harekeharita vo स्थर yd, Bardot! Kalam AMy Oy Ein ie vendya wes. 
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of figures of speech such as Upamá, Dtpaka, Slesha, Játi (or Svabhdpokti), Utprekshd etc. We 
know that Bana lived in the first half of the 7th century A.D, 

The BAátfikirya devotes four sargas (10-18) to tho illustration of topios that rightly belong to 
the art of poetry. The anthor gives examples of two dlastkdras of word, ms, Anuprdsa ond Yamabe 
and of thirty-six Alaviikdras of Sense, He must have had before him some work dofining the figures 
of speeoh. Ho tells us that he lived under king Dharssens of Valabhi. Wo know four Valabhi 
kings who bore the name Dharasens, Therefore Bha}i must have flourished at some time between 
about 500 and 650 a.p., the dates of the first and the fourth Dharasenas, 

In this section we have tried to prove that the simple figures of speech, such as Upamd and 
Rápaba, were named and defined long before the Ohristian era and that the centuries immediately 
following that era witnessed the evolution of a number of figures of speech, From the 7th century 

- onwards Wo have a host of writers on the Alaxikdra-Sástra, whose dates can be obtained with great 
exnotness. (To be continued.) 


I = MISCELLANEA. 


INDIAN AND CEYLONESH BRONZER. 

The six fine bronres from the Tinnevelly 
District, Madras, exhibited in the Indian Court 
at the Festival of Empire, 1911 (case 69, Nos. 488- 
413) by Lord Ampthill throw light on the origin 
of the remarkable set of similar images found in 
1907 and 1808 by the Archeological Survey, 
Ceylon, in a trench outside the Siva Dewild ai 
Polonnáruws."? Those images evidently belonged 
to the Saiva temple, which is abeurdly known as 
the Dalad4 Mdligdwa, or ‘Shrine of the Tooth 
Relio,’ and hed been hidden in the ground out- 
side on the occasion of some revolution (Hist, of 
Fins Art in India end Ceylon, p. 51, note 2). They 
have been fully described by the Honourable 
Mr. P. Arunachalam in Spolia Zeylanica, Sept. 
1908, and selections from the find have been 
published by Dr. Coomaraswamy and the writer 
of this note. They are heavy, massive castings, 
the largest being throe feet high, and the best are 
of high artiatio quality. Lord Amptbill's set is 
exactly similar to the Ceylonese images and, like 
thePolonnáruwa find, includes aapirited Dancing 
Siva (Natardje) and figures of Tamil saints 


When the Ceylonese bronzes wore discovered 
the question naturally arose whether they had 
been executed in the island or on the mainland 
Dr. A. Willey, F. R, B., sometime Director of 
the Colombo Museum, declared that ‘they are 
Polonnáruwa bronzes for better or for worse, 
and certainly nob imported from Indis, but 
unfortunately did not assign reasons for his 
strongly expressed opinion, On the other hand 
Mr. H. 0, P. Bell, the experienced Archmologioal 
Oommiasioner of Ceylon, is convinced that the 
Polonnfruwa bronzes came from Indis.: The 
discovery of Lord Ampthill’s setinthe Tinne- 
velly District strongly confirms Mr, Bell's view, 
and it may well be thatthe Polonnáruwa oast- 
ings were produced in that district. The Bairw 
religion is a Tamil importation into Ceylon, 
and it is antecedently more probable that oostly 
and artistic Baira images should Bare been made 
on the mainland rather than in the Buddbist 
island 


Y. A.B. 





M BOOK-NOTIOR, 


Ta-TaxeHsrYu-Onr, Original text, with preface 
and variants collected from ancient nimi and 
modern texts, two Vols in Japanese and nese 

haracters, College of Literature, Imperial Univer 
sity, Kyoto, Japan. 


Two small but very well ted and nicely 
hound volumes contain the Brie anoient text 
of the, Tu-T'ang-Ifsi-yu-ohi or in Japanese, the 
Tai- To- Sai-tki-h, being the first publication of 
the Faculty of Letters in the Imperia] University 
oit Kyoto, The work is in two pori, the first con 

tnining the text with a preface in J nese, and 
the other all the variante, which tho 


‘Riitore have | 


been able to find from the collation of the 
oldest MBB., which exist in the ancient monas- 
teries of Ji with text already published up- 
to-date in China, Corea, and Japan. The second | 
volume contains identification of re and 
placenames by Boal, Julien and Watters. “Tho | 
objeot of the work is to preserve this ancient 
text Sonera rile the University on the 

of what the Editors call “this modest 
fruit of our labour. * 


R. O. TEMPLE. 


- 33 Haranti kah mmojivala-Dtpak-Opamairmaceacih padirthawcaupapddiiah kotkdh | Mitaxtara-Blesha-pki - ` 
wih suyAtayo mahárrajaífczehampaka- push pakaircy va ll :—K 4dambart. 
93 Three of Lord Ampkhill'a bronzes bare been reproduced by the 5 Indian Society in डा Plates ‘represent- 
ing works of Indian Sculpture, chief y ix English 5 and Bons, for 1911). 
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THE CASTES IN INDIA 
BY B. SENART OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
( Transiated in part from the French) 
, BX.REY. A. HEGGLIN, 8. उ.; BOMBAY. 
ux (Continued from p. 114.) 
V.— Genesis of the Indian Caste. 

WB are approaching the knotty point of this researoh, The similarities whioh I have recorded 
have been, for the most part, already recognised and noted. They are only examples—indications. 
Their number could be easily enlarged, The essential thing is to weigh their signification. 

. Every evidence is leading us back to the old family constitution ; the true name of oaste is 
jdati which means ‘ race However, we must state the matter more exactly. The family was not 
the only social organism, "t the time when the Aryans of India went apart to follow their own 
destinies. Jt was comprised in larger corporations : the clan, the tribe, Their existence is certain, 
though the facts, variable and vague, are not easily brought under strict definitions. . 

Discassions hare been going on, and this rather in a confused way, on the reciprocal relation 
of the different groups, on the order in whioh they have been formed. One thing at least is clear. 
These concentrical circles whioh include an area ever widening are conceived in the Aryan world 
after one and the same type. Thus it could be held that the clan and the tribe, whatever their 
names be in the different countries, are only the enlargement of the family; they copy its organi- 
sation . while extending it. * Their genealogy, in reality, concerns us little, The fact is, that 
their respective constitution is strictly analogous, In speaking.of the family consüifution I have 
the constitution of the tribe and of the clan equally in view, : .,? 

The terms, here in uso, agree very well; gens, curia, tribua, in Rome ; family, páratria, phyle 
in Greece; family, gotre, caste, in India. It is the more instructive, because, in the origin, if we 

,judge it by all enalogies, the most essential difference between clan and tribe, as between section and 
caste, amounts to this, that the group which is more restricted, is exogamio ; the group which is 
larger, endogamio. The political organization, at the pretty late time in which the classical coun- 
tries aro well-khown to us, has only sbaken, or displaced certain customs; and for instance, in the 
case of the endogamio law, replaced the one tribe by the whole of the city. What is surprising is to 
find that thé directing principles, on both sides, have survived, in so visible traces, the separation— 
which, therefore, must be very old—of the ethnical branches in which we follow severally their 
destinies 

I! the caste covers exactly tho wholé domain of the old gentile right, this can be neither a for- 
tuitous agreement nor a modern resurrection. Bill less is it due to chance that its practices have 
exact relations with the primitive notions and continue their spirit, The whole is complete, well 
connected, closely soldered with the past and that in a matter which supremely rules life and the 


most private concerns, It, thereforo, is an organic institution whioh draws its sap from very deep 


sources. 
The guilds of the middle ages remind us, by more than one custom, of the known traits of 


ancient organization, Who would dere to assert that they are their direct heirs? Oustoms, which 
under the sway of new ideas and a complete moral revolution, could only have survived by losing in, 
the public consciousness, their signification and their proper life, may hare found their way into 
them again through more or less obscure windings ; I am willing to admit that the patronage of 
a saint is the reflection of the oponymism of the antique heroes, that the repast which, ou certain 


^ Hearn, p. 185 ss. ; Leisi Alter, fus. cle, p, 45; 82-8. 
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foast-days, united thelr members, may be a remembrance of the family repast; but with all that 
there exists apparently no continued ‘transmission from one type to the other, no. immediate 
filiation, Nothing in the guilds “ocrtesponds to the solid cohesion of a family corporation. They 
are not only open to every newzcomer, if ‘he‘but fulfils the requialte condition, they impose no fetter 
upon the oivil.and private lito of their members, : The resemblances are, in somé way, accidental 
and fragmentary, I; is likely that thy repasts at;whioh; in. our country. districts, even nowadays, 
the relatives and friends of the departed, person meet after a burial, are not without connexion 
“ with the funeral repasts of antiquity., What does it matter, if in this long way, the custom has lost 
it*origingl‘iheaning’? ^. — 
ou tite ‘another order is the relationship which connects the caste with, the ‘ancient system 
of the family community. “There is from ihe one to the other a- real continuity, a direct 


yok 
4 sion of life 


: ere u, Jim १३१३ j 
॥ thin ean that Indis bes simply preserved a. primitive type of the Aryan.constitution 
uch, assuredly, is-not apy ‘thong t- The premises being the same, if caste could spring from them 
` ‘in India, there sprang up quite a different regime in the classical countries. But caste has remain- 


sod. thoroughly impreg | with notions which fasten lito the Aryan. background, How gould they 






fail ‘to: end an original- institution, under the nique eouditions in-which they happened to 
Ba fon the-aoil of India ? Their physiognomy-has been so moh «altered, as to render 
no Fn ps 


kar, Hi Hie Mai bow m बल; guixeble inthe caste ;, it yis, nevertheless, their legitimate 
hae Bat axa ers -nothing, as long ag we have not lid hold of-the mechanism. which 
‘brodght pour üaformaton, 


x z S dea! c 
“° The Podio hymns are too little explicit on. the details of exterior-and social life, But, at least 


fr $ RUD. 


we notice in them, that the Aryan Population was divided in a number of tribes or, pooples (janas), 


subdivided iato olans united by ties of relationship (taa), which again were broken up into 


. tathifies 
25 "Thé terminology of the Rig Pada in, in this regard, pretty- vague ;,the general fact, is clagr.55 
ब “Ta, relativo or ‘ companion of jáis,' of race, appeara m the. Atharra- Veda to.designate the 
compsnio bs of olan vij) Jawa, which assumes a wider signification, reminds us. of she Ayestio 


equivalent f clan, the Zantu and of the jáu lor the vaste A serios of terme, ord, orijana, ordja, 
nr eet ^ 


-erdia, sosm to be 8 ynopyhs or sub-diriglons, i$ máy be, of the clan, or of the-people, , The Aryan po- 
palalibn, therefore, lived at.the time.to which tlie hymns belong, under an organization which was 
by the traditions of the tribe and of lower or Siniler groupings. -Even, the variety of the 
-names indicates that this organization was rather floating ; hence it was-the more pliable to adapt 
100 to the definito fo rns into which the a|rgumstanoes in Indis changed to model them 
ay ptt 1618 easy to discern severa] of tha factors, which havercontri bated each on its part, to push it 
del the oad on whiqh it has been developed 
T “the life of the invaders neccasarily .romained, in the course. of their-slow conquest, if not nom- 
adio, af k t very unstable There are-tribes, the wauderings of whioh we oan follow. This mobility 
was very unfaydurable to the organisation of a political rule, but very favourable for the main- 
"tenanoe of old institutions. The bazarda. of local s&rife,. moreover, could not fail to re-sot on the 


condition of the hordes. Ip many.cases they were dislocated 


eae Ff 2 


, Whilst guarding ‘the tradition of inherited, customs, the fragments were.reconstituted under 
: ‘the action En pow necessities and ol new interests, topographical, or, others. Therexolusire rigidity 
. ot the genpalogloal.bopd had: thus to suffer some harm. ‘The door was half opined, to variable 
principles oFgrowplpg. ty gts ce -adon 


E SES ON fre g 7७7 e o4 "y 
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The population in the East. has rarely that degree of ñixity-to which wo.liavecbeorigceustomed 
by. be experience of the Weat. . In thimimatter.the..absenoe.of ‘a strongly established : state: in in 
succession, cause.and gífept, aIndia:has: preserved, down -to onr-days, something: of this, mobility. 
At all times, &ewng:chave- been. an exception: there; It.is natural. that mor scarcely 860, tracemof' 
shem in am ancient;periodi „Even later :the:lange-eapitals which vere founded; im india; had;no; 
strong roots ; they have often-liral-amephemaralexisenoe o. s.a . /- Par cid un enc 

» "The village, : £he-gráme, - trom:the: Vedio lymns.-dotn to. this time;. bas been almost te on]y- 
iramework of..Hindu-life; Ag it appears in the -hymms, itis rather pastoral) ‘thanagricultural;y 
Synonyms, , as erijena, which cannot be separated. from vreja;^. pasturage,’ conjure-up. the seme: 
images: And; likewise gofra.- The word ‘iw not used in the! Rig-Vede; except in its-etymological. 
sense of: ‘stable’ If: yetzwe: find -it..afterwarde regularly denoting..the-eponymr olan; thisc:usefis;* 
without.donbt, asclentz Thé Hwg-Vede mskes no sllusion.to zit ;.shir simply. proves once-morewlias; : 
perilous illusion it is £o drew positive conclusions [rom tiíe'silence of-the. bymns. Thiesappliestion 
of &he-word, howevery:is-only justified: by an intermediate stage. Very nearcto, rrijamarby. its primit 
tive meaning, it:must have passod:thromgh’an analogous erglution gtit, too. must have beet a synonym; 
at leastian approximate-one,jel.grdmasor villages tL il दे are JAN sc sq Atar ez 

The Hindu village has an altogethet-autciomous life? ‘In’ several countries, itis actually ' 
a corporation; And ite territory. common-property :^ an-organixation(whioh has/given rige-Xo:-frequent 
parallels withthe village-comtnunities of-the'Blàv&. - Bore-shavetbeen led/cto Jobk ipoh the: village? 
as the equivalent of the primitive? olan ; under-a:more-fixed form'it" Would: haye perpetüatedithe" 
community; of bloed ; the-oomimunity. of góode- snd.jurisdictlori, ' Trdo trot- decide; Whether the: village 
communities-are-of ancient origin everywhere-in?Indigj^ whether they havé' not in fiany’ Gases add? 
under’ the sway -of -spéclslsobndltions accidentally, redonstrhotedis”primidre sodlalrtype: "Thay, at 
least, “are-witness'to a powetful tradition of corporativedifey “Biinilarly; thee ‘reigns over a vast 
region, thei nysteri of -hose-fainHy. communitical ( jinri family} where~ several generations "remain -- 
grouped withootiddiyision’ and. uridér a patriarchal- authority: The- Indian nfmd H^ #tubbéroly’ 
couserrativerof old idetitutions:. Ibis is. riot all? I-Have spoken ‘of’ पाळा Russian villages, werd! 
ths community of property snd the living together ori the:s&ine soil hare:had ss their result: the: 
professional community, "The sathe fant has happened in India,'tóo, This cárinot bè doubted; When 
we think. of the numereus villages of-potmakors; ‘of leatiior‘dresseri; of smiths, to which fiteratüre, 

pecially Buddhist literature, makes so frequent allusions, The community of profession dodid" 
the betler . propagate ‘in this way, if a bond of consanguinity origitially united the members“ of! the 
village. Now: Brabmin ‘villages are’ always -mentloned; + ‘Parentage; - thertfore;- inflnénedd? ihe 
groupings, at loast often ; for, certainly “for: the Brahmins; paredtage was the cesentisl tik? Hof 
identity: of. profession ; ‘they lived far less ‘on their rituaal functions; than én agricultár&l and,’ 

pecially, ' pastoral. industry: This’ does not stand ih the way “that their example बाळावर 
nevertheless, through a superficial analogy, favour round thém'he coinmunity of profession 1h ‘lees ^ 

oble and lesa respected 'groups ~ = Maus RD EE 
* Tho-masa-of -Aryan immigrants, ‘therefore; settled” in‘ closed. villages; ruled ‘hiore णा less, by 

notion. of -real or supposed -parentage, in any case‘forming a torporatióh in- whioh the “Max” 
survived in aimodified- frame.: “The more general this-ofgarisation wa, thé more; klsq; pas 4 ‘buts 
to! countenance an equifálent constitation for the-bodies of ‘thé tradesrien «themselves, ^ Little 
numerous: ahd. little ‘specialised ‘in the pastoral‘life, "these ware called! iow -hetedsary growth ‘by the”. 
economies] development and the advancé of eulture;- The répre&entatives/of the mechalils profes ^ 
sions; necessarily ecattcred-amongst thé people who, clüiméd their servicos, ०००1१ not, fn (Hé thidst 
of a universally : corporative-organization, ‘be‘assured:-of'@ tolerable éxistence; "unless ada Puig 


themselves to the common type. 4 
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Xt is here that the religious ideas intervene. - 

Seruples of purity did not allow the inhabitants of the Aryan villages to pursue certain pro-' 
fessions nor even to receive, in their communion, compatriots who were pursuing them. Amongst ' 
these excluded, the same niceties, establishing a scale of impurity between different trades, nere 
tending to multiply the partitions. The religious sentiment made them the more insuperable, the: 
more carefully it was fostered. The Brahminio theocracy provided this with an energy and . 
a perseverance that are unique. jn admitting that the priestly class, at first, has not established 
the absolute formulas of its dominion without some protest, it certainly-has early laid their 
foundation. From the highest periods of literature its pretensions are set forth in exalted terms. 

The hierarchy of the classes could not create all-anew the regime of the castes,—this is derived 
from a more spontaneous division and corresponds to a partition into much smaller groupe—it . 
could help it on. Xt hed given the example and spread the custom of a division, which, If larger, was 
in certain respects, scarcely less rigid. lt had, espesially, two indirect consequences: by the 
domination which it granted to the Brahmins, K preserved ‘for religious scruples a rigidity which 
re-eoboed in the severity of the caste rules ; it served as a bashs to that hierarchy whieh has become . 
an integral part of the system and facilitated its establishment by lending singular strength to the 
notions of purity which, on the whole, state the degrees of social rank. 

If the triumphant theocracy fixed the regime of the caste in ite systematic form, the caste 
borrowed its causs of existence and the mechanism of ita genesis directly from the very elements in 
which this theocracy itself originated. Thus the scale of castes, determined, ले at leest inspired ', 
by the Brahmins and maintained by them, oonld take the place of the more anclent state; ihe less 
precise organization of the classes was absorbed into the now regime. 

In classical antiquity the slow fusion of the classes is, at the same time, the stimulant and the. 
result of the civil and political idea which is springing up. In India the theoeratlo power puts; 
a stop to any such evolution. India has risen neither to the idea of the state, nor to the idea of 
the fatherland. Instead of extending, the frame is contracting. In the republica of antiquity 
the notion of classes has a tendency to melt into the wider idea of the city ; in Indie it asserts and :' 
tends $o confine itself in the narrow pagtitions of the caste, Let us not forget that the Arran 
immigrants were spreading in Indis over gn immense ares; groupings too widely scattered were. 
doomed to crumble. From this circumstance the particnlaristic inclinations were drawing an 
increase of strength. ; 

` I cannot persuade myself that the caste has sprung from the autochthonous tribe, Its regmey 
has been too keenly patronised by the Brahmins ; they raised it to the height of ह dogma, To all . 
its constituent elementa the other Aryan branches offer striking analogies, some of them all the 
more decisive, as the similarity is not so prominent in the outward aspect as in the affinity of leading 
ideas. When aboriginal tribes enter the Brabminical frame; and however apt their rather unsettled 
organisation might make them to fit new exigencios, we gee how they are forced in the passage, to 
submit to many atouching-up. For a long time they keep their mark of origin. One may discern 
persevering in them more than one element of foreign origin, which is a little jurring on the whole, . 
for inatanoe, the claus with ७ totem. How oan we believe that the Brahmins should have borrowed 
from the vanquished population for whom tbey never ceased to manifest the most humiliating con- 
tempt, the complicated rales of purity in the name of which they show themselves so partioular both 
as to food and as. to personal Interconrse ? That they should have so willingly appropriated a social 
organization not spontaneously sprung from traditions of their own ? 

It, sometimes, bas been too easily granted that the natives were by themaclyes in possos- 
sion of this whole system. They oould, by origin, possess certain of ita features; still it ig. 


H Neafeld, $ 189, 
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necessary not to forget, that we are here exposed to more than one misunderstanding. Theimi- 
tation of the Brahminical rules has filtered through even into populations which have, otherwise, 
remmined very barbarous. They show a very strong inclination towards adopting them. 
Whilst keeping the least orthodox customs, they endeavour to obtain a clergy of Brahmins, 
whish is very much despised for the help it gives them, and very disdainful itself towards ita 
sheep, but the patronage of whioh they hold in high esteem, in spite of all. The Brahminioal 
marriage rite has been implanted even in tribes, which do not call Brahmins to their ceremo- 
-niea® Bo very low a caste, as the Ramushis," in which the erogamio limit is marked by the 
totem, has, nevertheless, borrowed from the Brahmins ‘not only its genealogical legend, but 
alac tho prohibition of the marriage of widows. Toasoribe to the aborigines the fathership of 
suck restrictions is to upset the terms, In the primitive stages organization and custom look 
easily alike from one race to the other; the social mechaniam is too rudimentary to be much 
diversified. We have carefully to be on our guard, lest we take late borrowings for an inheri- 
ted good. i 

"Everything, however, induces us to anticipate that the vicinity, the intermixture of the 
aborigines bas not been without some influence upon the establishment of the caste, an 
indirect influence ib may be, but a strong one. The collision of the Aryans with populations 
whith they despised for their colour and their barbarity, could not but enhance in them the 


pride of race, strengthen their innate scruples with regard to degrading contacts, double the rigour ' 


of the endogamio laws, in & word, favour all the usages and all the inclinations shich led to the 
casts. Among these I want to include that spirit of exolusiveness and hierarchy which orowng the 
system, and which properly transfers it from the family ground into the social and semi-political 
domain. 

Too numerous to be entirely turned into slaves, the ancient masters of the soil had to submit 
to the ascendancy of the more gifted conquerors ; but even there, where they completely lost their 
indesendence, they preserved, in the main, their native organization. Enreloped in a sort of 
transformation, rather than reduced by a centralised power, they certainly contributed to maintain, 
1n the whole of the country, this so peculiar character of instability and fluctuation, The tribes 
continued jostling each other, as so many half-autonomous little nationalities, The aboriginal 
population, thus opposed to the formation of an organised political regime, an enormous obstacle 
which has never been surmounted ; by its examples it served the 08068 of archaic institutions ; in every 
way it thus favoured the upkeeping of the social condition under which the conqueror hed first 
pusbed on his expansion . 

Tater on, the mixture of the two races ooukl not but act in the same direction; it lent the 
strecgth of habits and of hereditary instincts to these precedents. Did not the old frame become 

- stronger in proportion as the doors of Hinduism opened by and by to a greater number of new-comers 1 
Altkough modified into a system of castes under the impulse of special conditions, whioh I am 
endeavouring to set forth, the tribal organism remains in their respective state of culture, a rather 
natural meeting point for both the conquerors and the conquered. 

Nowhere in antiquity have the Aryans shown much taste for the manual professions, The 
Greeks and the Romans left them to the slaves, or to intermediate classes, freed men and simple 
dom.ciled, Settled in villages, that fret followed entirely pastoral pursuits, the Aryans were in 
India still less induced, than elsewhere, to take to manual professions, These had, in general, to 
remsin, the allotment, either of the aborigines or of populations, which their hybrid, or suspected 
origin, relegated to the same level. l 
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In becoming ti&des-poople, both brought with them their tiaditiong and the desire of 
assimilating themselves to the analugous organization of the superior race. The fear of defilement 
closed a number of professions to the Aryans; this fear was penetrating and became generalized 
in this inferior population under the religious influence of the immigrants and their priests. It 
could not fail to multiply amongst them small divisions, scaled after the degree of reputed impurity 
ascribed to their occupations; this is the very thing which happens still now before our eyes. Thos 
the aborigines, too numerous to fall individually, at least as a general rule, into the condition of 
domestic slaves, and confined by the circumstauces to the manual professions, were led, both by their 
own tradition and by the ideas which they received from the Aryan influence, to unite in new 

` groupings of which profession appeared to be the bond. . 

This movement accontustel and completed the parallel movement, which, under different 
conditions, though under the sv ay of several common ideas, muet, as we have sean, have arisen amongst 
the Aryans themselves, On neither side was community of profession, the principle of aggrega- 
tion ; we see how it could assume this appearance not only for us, but little by little, even, in the 
eyes of the Hindus, It ie useless to add that, when oome to this point in the age of secondary 
formations, when the wear and tear of evolution obliterates the oldest ideas and the first motive 
powers, or is dulling their consciousness, a deceitful analogy could really develop it into an 
autonomous factor of grouping. But that was only the last terminus of a long course; it had 
sprung from quite different sources. 

Ontside the natural action of exterior social or historical elements, we must take into 
account moral agents, primitive inclinations, aud essential behefs, Unhappily, springs of so subtle 
a nature and of ¢ continuous, but not well determined influence, cannot be easily get forth, 

I have touched some of them by the way. The Hinda mind is very religious and very 
speculative; an obstinate guardian of traditions, it is singularly insensible to the joys of action and 
to the solicitations of material progress, It offered a ground predestined for a social organisation, 
made of very archaic elements, which would pay obedience to an overpowerfal priestly authority, 
and which consecrated immutability as a duty and the established hiererohy as a natural law. 

This regime especially fits in a striking wey with the most popular, perhaps, the most 
` characteristic, and certainly the most permanent, of the dogmas, that rule the religious life of India, 
with transmigration. The immobility of the frames, within which caste confines life, justifies and 
explains itself by a doctrine, which is founding the terrestrial condition of each one upon the 
balance of his anterior actions, good and bad. The destiny of each man is fixed by the past; it 
must, in the present, be determined and immovable. The scale of social ranks faithfully 
corresponds to the infinite scale of moral merits and moral deficienoy. 

All, or almost all sects, sprung from Hinduism, have accepted metempsychosis as a certitude 
that admits of no discussion; all, or almost all have accepted caste without revolt, Boddhism 
makes, from the standpoint of religious profession, no difference between the castes. All are 
admitted without difficulty, and without distinction into the body of monks, all are called to 
salvation, Logically these premises ought to end with the suppression of castes. But it 18 not ४0. 
The direct polemic arises only slowly and then—for instance in a book entirely devoted to this 
subject, in the Vajrasdchi—it takes the special form of an attaok levelled against the privileges of 
-the class of the Brahmins. It is a strife for influence between two rival clergiee, not a systematic 
protestation against a regime without whioh even the Buddhists did not conceive the social 
existence. 

Serera! ascetical secta, likewise, supprees caste practically ; they admit and bring together, 
without reserve, all postulante in their religious order. With several this equality is symbolised 
at the consecration of the adepts, by the solemn destruction of the sacred chord. How oould the 
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suppression of every family-tie and the renunciation of the world be better expressed? This is the 
equiva ent of those funeral ceremonies whioh, as I have said, signalize the exclusion from the caste. 
And taough, what they aim at is, not to overthrow a system whioh is the very foundation of the 
national life, but to create, in the interior of this immense cirole, & more or less extended group of 
saints, who escape from the world and break all its ties. For the mass of the adherents, caste 
subsista uncontested; in a number of cases the new community of faith operates as a lever for the 
creation of new sections, 

We are no longer in those times in which it could be allowed to represent Buddbism or 
Jaintsm as attempts of a 80018) reform directed against the regime of the castes.™ The 
illogiosl resignation, with which they have submitted to it, shows, on the contrary, how at the 
period of their foundation, it was deeply rooted in the Hindu conscience, wedded to those 
beliefs those elementary notions, es the doctrine of moral merit, of metempsychosis, of final 
liberat.on, the inheritance of which they received without protest, 


VI.— General Survey, Caste and the Indian Mind, 


Fc a long time it has been believed, on the testimony of Plato and Herodot, that Egypt had been 
ruled by the system of castes. This view has now been given up by the best authorized judges. 
It appears that it is decidedly contradicted by the indigenous monuments, The Greeks, little 
accustomed to vast hereditary organisms tied together by the privilege of rank, or the community 
of oconzation, could easily exaggerate their importance, or their extent, where they met with 
their more or less strict types. Up to the present, India alone has shown a universal system. 
of castes, in the sense in which we have stated and defined. At best, one may find elsewhere 
accidental traces, germs of analogous institutions ; they are nowhere generalised, or arranged 
in 8 Byztem, 

Greece has known, in Lacedaemon and elsewhere, several cases of hereditary functions 
and trades. Notwithstanding the uncerteinties which obscure their interpretation, the names 
borne >y the four Ionian tribes (phyle) of Attica, are really professional names: soldiers, 
goatherds, artisans." These are assuredly no castes, The example, at least, proves that the 
Aryan tradition could, under the influence of « favourable situation, incline towards caste. It 
is good to retain this lesson. A social fact, whioh sways an immense country, which is wound 
up witt its whole past, has necessarily more than one cause. If we mean to confine it in one 
single 200 precise deduction, we are sure to go astray. Ourrents so powerful are formed 
of numərous affluents. The true explanation, I am convinced of it, must assign ite part to 
each one of the agents, which, one after the other, have been pushed to the front in too 
systomstio and too exclusive a spirit, There have been many other countries in which an 
immigrant race hea found itself in juxtaposition with occupants, whom it has vanquished and 
dispossessed, and this situation has not given there rise to caste. Other populations have 
known strong distinctions of class, and caste has remained unknown to them. Theocracy bas 
grown in other grounds also. The regime must therefore in India result from the combined 
action of several factors. I hope that I have discerned the principal ones. Let us endeavour 
to take n, with one glance, the epitome of this history 

We take the Aryans at their entry in India. They live under the sway of old laws, 
commor to all the branches of the race, They are.divided into tribes, clans and families, 
more oF less large; the groups are equally governed by a corporative organization, the general 
featurea of which are identical with all, the bond of whieh is consanguinity more and more 
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‘narrowing down. The age of pure and simple equality between clan and clan, tribe and tribe, 
ja gone, Military prestige and priestly prestige have commenced their work. Certain 
groupe, raised by the splendour of warrior powers, proud of a more brilliant or better ascer- 
tained descent, enriched, more than others, by the fortune of arms, have joined together’ in a 
class of nobility which is claiming the power. The religious rites have become complicated 
so as to require 8 special ability and a technical preparation, both for the carrying out of the 
ceremonies and for the composition of chants ; a priestly class has arisen, which bases its 
pretensions upon, more or less, legendary genealogies, connecting its branches with illustrious 
sacrifioers of the past. The rest of the Aryans are mixed up in a single category, within which 
the different groups movo with autonomy, and according to their corporative laws. Religious ` 
notions rule the whole life from the beginning; priesthood, already powerful, is here 
increasing the prostige and vigour of the religious scruples. 

The Aryans arc advancing in their new dominion, They come into collision with a 
dark-coloured race, inferior in culture, which they drive baok. Thta opposition, the care for their 
security, the contempt of the vanquished: enhanoe in the conquerors the inborn exolusivism, 
exalt all belief and all prejudices, that protect the purity of the divisions into whioh they are ‘split. 
The autochthonous population is thrown into one confused mass, which only ties of subordination 
of a rather loose nature connect with their masters, The religious ideas, brought by the invaders, 
penetrate, more or less, into this mass, but never sufficiently to raise it to their own level, Still 
in spreading over vast areas, where their settlements are seldom enclosed by any natural limits, 
the invaders become dispersed ; shaken by the hazards of the struggle, the primitive groups are 
severed, The rigour of the genealogical principle, which united them, is thus compromised ; to form 
anew, the scattered parts follow geographical proximities, or other conveniences. 

Slowly the necessities of a less movable existence begin to be felt, Life becomes more sedentary 
in villages of pastoral and agricultural industry; and these, at first, are founded according to 
relationship ; for the laws of the family and of the clan preserve a sovereign authority; they 
continue to observe the traditional customs that are sanctioned by rehgion. The more fixed habits 
develop the needs and the professions of a civilization, which has got.ripe for moro refined exigencies. 
The workmen of every deecription are, in their turn, caught in the network, be it that the community 
of residence brings on the community of occupation, or, that the scattered representatives of the same 
profession, in places sufficiently nesr to keep some contact, obey an imperious 10088 (9 in modelling 
themselves upon the only type of organization known around them, 

With time two facts have asserted themselves: moro or less acknowledged mixtures have 
taken place between the 72९66 , the Aryan notionsof purity have found ther way into this hybrid 
population and even into the purely aboriginal tribes. From thie rise two orders of scruples which mal- 
tiply the sub-divigions, according to the more or less pronounced impurity, either of descent, or ot 
professions, While the ancient principles of family life remain in force, the factors of grouping are 
diversified: occnpation, religion, neighbourhood and others still, at the side of the primitive 
principle of consanguinity, the mask of which they more or less put on, The groups are 
increasing in number and intersecting. Under the double action of their own traditions and of 
the ideas which they borrow from the Aryan civilization, even the aboriginal tribes, as they by and 
by gire up their isolated and savage life, accelerate the influx of new subdivisions, Now caste 
exists. We sce how—in its different gradations—it has slowly substituted itself for the family 
regime of which it is the heir. 

A political power could have subordinated these organisma to the domain of a regular system, 
But no political constitution does dawn, Even the thought of it does not appear. Why should 
we wonder at this? The priestly power cannot be favourable to it; for it would be the loser by it 
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new its action is very strong and very steady; it paralyses the exercise of power even in the 
mlitery aristocracy. The configuration of the country does not create natural nucleuses for 
ocncentration ; every boundary there is floating. Pastoral life has long maintained a spirit of 
severe tradition; no ardent taste for any action impairs it, The vanquished population is 
namerous; more repreesed, than absorbed, 15 is slowly invaded by the sacerdotal propaganda 
rather than subjected by s rude conquest. With some temperaments, it preserves much of iis 
aicient organisation, especially there, where it is confined and isolated. By the masses which it 
interposes, by the example of its very rudimentary institutions, even by the facility with which 
these institutions are melting into the still rather rudimentary organization of the immigrants, it 
opposes one obstacle more to the constitution of & true political power. ‘Therefore, there is no. 
beginning of a state, "A 

In this confusion the sacerdotal claes alone has preserved a solid esprit de corps; it alone is 
3n possession of an altogether moral, but very efficacious power. This power it nses to strengthen 
and to extend its privileges; it further makes use of it to establish come sort of order and of 
cohesion under its supremacy, It generalises and codifles the state of fact in an ideal system 
whioh it is endeavouring to pass as a law, the legal regime of tho caste. It amalgamates in the 
easto the actual situation with the tenacious traditions of the past, when the hierarchy of 
Classes laid the foundations of its power, since then so largely increased. - 

Bprung from a mixture of arbitrary pretensions and authentic fects, this system becomes, in its 
turn, a force. Not only the Brahmins carry it as a dogma into the paits of the country, the 
assimilation of which takes place at a later date; it, everywhere, is reacting by the ideas upon 
practice, owing to the immense authority attached to its patrons. The speculative ideal tends to 
impose itself as the strict rule of duty. But there was too great a distance between the facts and the 
theory, as that they ever could be brought completely to fit together. 

What interests us, is to trace the way, which the institution has followed in its spontaneous. 
growth. I, therefore, may stop here. _ . 

Caste, in my opinion, is the normal prolongation of the ancient Aryan institutions : as 
remodelled by the vicissitudes into which they were involved by the new conditions and 
surroundings they mot in India. It would be inexplicable without this traditional basis, as it 
would be unintelligible without the alloys, that have been mixed with it, without the oironmstances 
that have kneaded it, 

I should like to be understood well, I do not pretend to assert, that the regime of castes, as 
we observe it at present, with the endless geotione, so different in nature and cobesion it includes, 
contains nothing but the logioal, purely organical development of primitive Aryan elements only. 
Groups of varled origin, of variable structure, have entered the caste regime at all timoe, and still 
are multiplying in it : olans of invaders, that mark the route of successive conquests; aboriginal 
tribes oome forth late from their wild isolation ; accidental fractionings, either of proper castes 
or of similar groups. More still: such mixtures, whioh, complicated by multiple combinations, 
give so disconcerting, so shadowy a physiognomy to the caste of our days, undoubtedly, happened, 
already quite early. If they have been going on asserting themselves more and more, they hare 
begun from the period, when the regime was forming. I havo already said it ; I repeat it with a 
purpose: by condensing a general conclusion in a brief formula, you run the risk of appearing to 
exaggerate your principle, you run the risk of falsifying a thesis in itself, Just by stretching it to the 
extreme, be it by an effort to precise too categorically, or by a desire to lay more stress on views, 
you consider now. I should not wish to be suspected of any such enticement, being strongly 90 my 


guard against it, ! 
What I think is this, that the Aryans of Indis, whatever influences they may 1870 undergone 
from outside, whatever troubles the hazards of history may have brought with them, hare drawn 


` 
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from their own ground the essential elements of caste, such as it has been practised, conceived and: 
finally put into a system. If the regime, under which Indis has lived, is neither a purely economical. 


organisation of trades, nor a barbarous chaos of tribes and of foreign and hostile 12006, nor a simple : 


hierarchy of classes, but a mixture of all these things, united by the common inspiration that rales 
the working of ‘all the groups by the common set of ideas and characteristic prejudices, which 
connect them, divide them, fix between them the precidences, it is explained by the fact, that the’! 
family constitutions, surviving through all evolations, ruling the Aryans frat, then growing with’. 


their influence, and imposing itself even upon the groups of independent origin, has been ihe" 


pivot of a slow transformation. ` PEE 

I am not heedless enough to forget thatit has been penetrated by heterogeneous elements. | 
Moreover, after being once completed in ite essential features, it has no doubt undergone the. 
gotion'of analogy, like all systems, which are growing old, and in which tradition does not! 


longer imbibe new strength from a living consciousness of the beginnings. Besides the: 


various principles which have been severally considered as the springs of caste, even arbitrary 


‘ 
i 


1 


J 
change disguised under false pretences has done ite work, Though aooidental or secondary, ': 


wuoh alterations have not failed to throw some trouble into the physiognomy of the facta, ^ 
Btill Ido notingist upon them. If there be need, their sources will be found in some of the , 
details, whioh I have had the opportunity of getting forth by-the-bye. E 

Even to limit ourselves to the period of formation, how much- we shonld like to settle 4 
dates! What I have said on the literary tradition, will explain that I have no precise dates to 
offer, Ancient institutions become impregnated with a new spirit only by insensible advances ; 
movements, which, according to circumstances, go of at an unequal pace, in different regions, : 


are not manifested in tho evidences, until the preceding condition of things hes become entirely ; 
unrecognizable. ‘They are obscure, because they are slow. They do not admit of any rigorous 
dating. At most one might flatter himself to determine, at which moment the Brahminical 
system, which rules the caste theoretically, has reoeived ita^last form. Still even this 


pretension would be over ambitions, We may console ourselves, we should not be much more, , 


advanced, by that, if it is true, the system is summing up the ideal of the dominant caste ' 


rather than reflecting the real situat‘on. 


JU 


Even as far as regards the Veda, the value of tho hints it affords ia anything but definite 
It would be necessary to know whether it really exhausts the whole of contem 


poransous facte, 


whether it presents them completely and faithfully. I do not think at all, that we may boast 


of any such certainty. What is sure, is that we discover in the Vedas still standing ont in 


full relief that hierarchy of classes which was later on resolved into the regime of the castes. E 
Still it is undoubted that, in the Vedio period already the causes had begun to act, whioh? 


by their combined and continued working had to graft a new order on the old Aryan trunk, 
The Aryans of India and the Aryans of the classical world start from the same premises. 
How different are the consequences on one side and on the other | 
At the beginning the same groupe exist on both sides, governed by the same beliofs, the 


same oustoms. In Greece and in Italy, these small societies combine to an organized whole, ^ 
They rise, one above the other, in a regular system. Every group preserves ite full &utonomy ' 


in its sphere of action; but the higher federation which constitutes the city, comprises the 
common interests aud regulates the common aotion. Tho chaos takes shape under the hands 
of the Greeks. The disjointed organisms are melted Into a larger unity. In proportion as it 
is getting formed, the new idee which is ita hidden soul, the Political idea appears in outline. 
As the caste, the '' city " has sprung from the common primitive constitution, cast in the mould 
of the same religious rules, of the same traditions, but inapired by new necessities, it puts forth 
anew principle of organisation. It shows itself capable of growing, of doing without the 
barriers which have supported, but also confined ita first steps. Later on, it will, whilst 


transforming itself, supply a frame wide enough for giving room to the deepest revolutions in 
ethics and in power. : 


x 
b 
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In India the caste continues the ancient cusloms: it even in several respecta develops 
them in their logioal direction; but it loses something of that impulse which had created the 
primitive groups, and does not renew their spirit, Different ideas mix with—or take the 
place of the genealogical bond, which had knit together the first scoieties. In modifying 
themselves, in becoming castes, they do not find a directive principle in themselves ; they 
orosa one another, each remaining isolated in its jealons autonomy. The frame is immense 
without distinct borders, without organio life; & confused masa of small independent societies 
bent under a common level. 

The classical language of India is distinguished from the kindred languages, by a 
striking singularity. The finite verb holds hardly any place in the sentence; the thought is 
developed by means of long compounds often vague in their relation. In place of a solid 
syntactical construction, the lines of which are set forth clearly, in which the incidents 
detach themselves in neatly set clauses, the sentence knows only a loose structure, where the ele- 
menta of the thought, being simply in juxteposition, are wanting in relief. The religious beliefs 
of India scarcely present themselves as positive dogmas. In the fluctuating lines of an ill-defined 
pantheism, the oppositions and divergences rise one moment to sink down again, like 8 shifting 
eddy, in the moving mass. Oontradictions quickly resolve into & conciliatory syncretism 
wherein the vigour of schisms loses its nerve. An accommodating orthodoxy is covering all 
dissents with ita wide cloak, There is nowhere a categorical, united, intransigent doctrine. 
On social ground an analogous phenomenon appears to us in the caste system. We have 
everywhere the same spectacle of a want of plastic power. 

Whatever sap it may have borrowed from exterior and historical circumstances, this is 
indeed the fruit of the Hindu mind. The social organization of Indis stands in the same 
relation to the structure of the Hellenio " city," in which a Hindu poem stands to a Greek 
tragedy. The Hindu genius no lesa in practical life, than in art, rarely shows itself capable 
of organisation, 1. &, of measure,of harmony. In caste, allita effort has been devoted to 
maintain, to strengthen, a network of closed groups, without common action, without mutual 
reaction, finally recognizing no other motive power, but the unbalanced authority of a priestly 
class which has absorbed the whole direction of the minds. Under the levelling hand of 
Brahmanism the castes are moving, as the episodes are jostling in disorder in the vague unity 
of the epic narrative. Ib seems sufficient if an artificial system theoretically marks such 


' incoherence. 
The destinies of caste, if well looked at, are an instructive chapterin the payohology of India. 


MAYURAJA, 
BY BHATTANATHA SVAMIN ; VIZAGAPATAM, 

Máyüríja is the Banakyit poet of whom the Catalogus Catalogorwm speaks ns boing a poet 
mentioned in the Stbtimubi@vali, MahAmahopfidhyiya Pandit Durg&pras&d quotes the following 
verse in hig elaborate preface to the Karpiramaiijart :— 

मायुराजसमी अजै नान्यः करचुलि: कविः। 
, उद्न्वसः समुत्तस्थुः कति वा शुहिनांशवः Il! 

* No other poet of the Karachuli family was born equal to Máyürüja. How many moons 
nave come out of the ocean ? ° » 

. 1 Prof. Peterson in quoting from Harikardvalf or BubhoshitakdrüvaM gives a different version of this Verse 
in his second Report, p. 59. 
मयूरादसमो अज्ञे मास्बः कुलि'चुरिः काषिः | 


उदन्वतः समृत्तस्थः कसि वा तुहिनांचव: || 
uie the first hne म: were tho reading, ag in the above veise, then "RIT fn the sosond lino would 
enti lose Hs force, I doubt thot a poet named Xuhohuri who 18 related to Mayra ever existed Tho 
reading of Harwharüvelt. sa given above, must be ४ mistake. In the following pagoa of Nr sala] Prof, Peterson 
translates the above tarse thus :—'' But from Mayüra there apung (as his pupil) poet Kulio » & aingle ! irth 
which mors rivalled the countless moous that night after night rise out of the ocean.” I fear this is not the 


meaning of the verso oven aooording to his reading. 
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The authorship of this verse is attributed to tha poot E&jaekhara. Probably this is the verso 


of the Sdktimubtdoali referred to by Prof, Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum, 
In the same preface, Pandit Durg&pras&d cites the following verse of Máyürája from 
the Süktimultdvalt :— 
गण्डूपाशोषिवाब्पिप्रचुर अलघरो व्फा ल ातस्मि्ानां 
हेला कु्टाकैचन्त्राभिमवक्कतमहाकुण्डलामोगभा जञाम्‌ । 
पीमोरःस्थापिताशाद्विरदमदमधीमांसरूस्यासकाबां 
gt arem वस्स स्मरति दषाधिरास्त्वच्छिशुक्रीडिलाभाम्‌ || 


From this and other verses found in the anthologies, the Pandit conoludes that Maytrija must 
have been the author of a drama with the story of the Rdmdyana for its plot. But he was not 
able to ascertain the name of the drama, 

Now, realising the importance of the contribution made by this old poet to Sanskrit literature 
and attracted by the notable style of the poet found in anthologies, I greatly wished to find out the 
name of his work, and thus to bring to light this hidden portion of the treasure of Sanskrit 
literature, For this purpose I ransacked all the works on rhetoric, notably, Datardpdraloka 
Sarasvatfkanj{hdbharaga, Sahityadarpana, etc. In the course of my search I noted down the 
names.of all the Rémdyana dramas. I give their names in the following table in alphabetical order’ 
Against the name of each drama, the name of the work in which it is referred to is also given. 


w[ — c | mmn एन | Work. Referred to in. 











Janakirfghaya ... — ... = we -e| SAbityadarpana, 

Nirdoshadadaratha (F)... ... | Barasvatikan thábharapa. 

Bálarmáyana ... +. oe wes ० Behityadarpaga. 

10 |Mahfviracharite ee ee Do. Dakardpavaloka and Baras- 


1 | Anargharághara aaa as se +| Bihityadarpega, 

2 |Uttararümaoharita — ... ee us oe Dabaripdvaloka, 

8 | Udittarighaya se a ae a n Do. and Bihityadarpaga, 
4|KandemflAÀ  .., ७. as us ०० Sñhityadarpana, 

5 | Krityårêraņa .... we sr ee ««- Do, 

6 | Chhalitarâma | ... S T ee ase Do. Dasarüp&valoka and Baras 
" veitkanthibharaga. 

8 

9 


Š vattkanthübharaps, 
ll, Rághavábhyudaya „e. — ... — .. ० Bühitysdarpana. 
12 | Rámibhinanda ,.. " : ES Do. ` 
18 | Ràmfbhyudaya ,,, te ise, केने ES Do. Deéarüp&valoka and Dhyan- 


y&loka and Lochana. 


14 | Vklivadha Tm .. ७४८ ..|Sühityadarpapa, . 





2 feo preface to Karpúramañfart, p. 9 (Kdvyam4l4). 
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Of these dramas wo know that Amargkardgkara was written by Murá&ri?; Uttarardmacharita 
` and Makdvtrachartia by the illustrious Bhavabháti ; Bélardmdyana, by Rájaéekhara ; and lastly, 
Rémibhyudaya by the post king Yafovarman The authorship of the remaining dramas is 
clocded in mystery. One of these, Uddttardghava, is unhesitatingly attributed to the poet Bhüsa 
by some learned men of Southern India, In his History of the Classical Sanskrit Idterature, p. 67, 
Mr. M. Krishnamachirys, M.A. B.L., M.B.A,8., says “At least the names of thres of his 
(016७8 ७] works we have known on relisble'authority. The Udéttardghara develops the eminent 
sida of the character of Rima, The Ssapsawfsüradatta 0000010 itself with the story of Udayana’s 
marriage with Vasavadatté, Tho Kiragdvalt is said to be a NZEhd in the mode of the Haindvali.' 
Hore the author says that “on reliable authority " he has known the names of the three dramas of 
Bháss, Butat the same time he does not montion who is his‘ reliable authority.” We san however 
acocpt Bhása's authorship of Srapnevdeavadatta on the authority of Rajasekhara, 

भासनाठक अक्रे अपि was क्षिसे परीक्षितुम्‌ | 

स्वप्रवासवर्शस्य दाहकोमश पापकः || 

Moreover, Dhvanyáülok&loohana quotes ‘from this drama As to Kirandoali, I very muoh 
donat that a drama of the name of Kiranérali by Bhása or any other poet over existed. 

Now as to the third drama, Uddtiardghapa, the attribution of the authorship of this drama 
to Bhisa is not supported by any evidence. Though a drama of that name is quoted in the work 
on rhetoris, we do not And a single statement in support of Bhüss's authorship thereof and 
in fuot, wo find a statement in contradiction to it. Even in the Catalogus Oatalogorum the name of 
the author of the drama is not given, but the name only of the work in which it is quoted, Ina 
lengthy discussion on the subject, in his prefaee to Priyadariikd, Pandit R, V. Krishnamüchürys 
says, तथा डदात्तराधवस्य भाममात्र॑ wachiq शते | न तु कविस्तच Arataa? “In works like 
Shityadarpara, only the name Udéttardghava is heard of; but the author is not mentioned. 

But from the ordinary works on rhetoris it oan be shown that neither the author of the 
Hinory of the Classical Sanskrit Literature nor the editor of the Priyaduréikd is right. Moreover, ° 


t Muriel ७ quoted by Mañkha in his Seítasikoskartta — 
प्रक्तमेहेडवक्रिस्तों grege: । 


अीराजभेसखरायेरी wd जस्बोक्तिसंपदाम्‌ || i 2 
(XXV,74] 
And ३० is not queted er referred to by Bhojs in bis Serarvetttonfhibherays or by any author previous to Bhoja 
So Moriri may be assigned a date between 4. p. 1054 and 1135. 
Pandit Durgiprashd says thes Murke lived before tha middle of the 9th century and gives the quotation from 
HarcsU aya aa referring to Murari, : 
ag नाइक इवोत्तमनागकस्य are कदिष्येधित wea मुरारिरित्यम्‌ |I 


(XXXVI, 88.J 

(344 introduction to Subkdshitévah, p. 91 and Anargharüghowa, p. 1, note, 

Durgiprastd thinks that here the werd Hf Has two meanings. But itis nokso. The post comparer 
Murkei or Vishpu with the author of a bad drama,—the former destroyed the horo Hirsyyakaáipu in his akka or 
lap, snd the latior oxkibite the murder of the hero in an ast. In Muréri's drama, the death of the hero does not 
take place inany ack. Muréri cannot, therefore, be the post referred ko in tbe verse, Tae commentator Alaka 


also mys that thece ia a pun on the words MF smd SCAR only, andnot on मुरारि 

4 Beo DheamyAleka, p. TAS (Commentary). Yaéovarman is the patron of Bbavabhüki and VAkpatirAja, ५ 
Prikpit poet; of. Introduction, Subhtshitâvalt, p. 98. 

5 This verso is taken from Sékitembidivelt, See prdfaoo to KorptremaAjart, p. 7. (Fide, above VOLIL. p. 88— 
D.B.3.] 

s Diwonydloka, p. 158 (Commentary). 

t Introduction to Priyadoriihd, (Vani-Vilas Press Edition), p. XXVI. 
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It seams remarkable that the following statement in the well-known work JDaíar&pávaloka 
has nob been noticed. ; 


जया ewar वालिवधो साझुराजेगोदापत्तराधवे परित्यन्क।? f 
-u For example, the unlawful killing of Vali is dropped by MAydrhjs in [his] Uddttardghava.” 

Thus, by a simple reference to Dafarüp&raloka, we learn that Udditaríghava was written 

by Máyür&ja. So we soo that Pandit Durgüprasád was right so far as he went. - From the 
mmentery on Kdvydwuidsana of Hemachandra p. 835, Miyürüja eoems to be the author of a 
Lárya also 

Now let us consider some points first about the author Máyürüje, and then about the work 
itself, 

We have already shown that HAyirija was a Rajput of the Kalsohurl olan, We know that 
the Kalachuri princes raled the Ohedi country. This Ohedideéa is at present identified with 
Berar and the northern part of Central Provinces. The capital of the country was at first 
Maáhishmati or the modern Mabeévar.® Afterwards the town named Tripura was made the capital 
This Tripura is now identified with Tovur near Jabalpore.!9? Bo Máyür&ja might have been a king 
of Ohedi country with its capital Mabishmatt. Unfortunately, the history of the early Kalachuris ts 
a blank in Indian History, and we know nothing about the princes between a. D. 580 and a. D. 878 
Bo one must await future research for additional information about the personal history of ou: 
poet king 

Now, as regards the work itself, it will help us In fixing the approximate date of the author, 
As the work is not found anywhere, we have to rely on the quotations in the Sdéhityadarpana, 
Datartpdraloka, etc,  Dafarüpüvaloka quotes Udditardghava in six different places, while the other 
work SdAityadarpama has quotations from it in only fire different places, which include four of 
the Dajarfpdraloka, From these quotations we learn that the story of the Rdmdyana forme 
the basis of the plot of the drama. We algo learn that the poet did not closely follow it, but 
changed the original as he pleased, The first deviation is :— 


चित्रमाबः--भगवम-कुरूपले रागभद्र परिधाजसां परिभाजताम्‌ ( इत्याकुलतां नाब्याते ) 
Pewara:— pred etree विधाज कपड बपुः। . : 
i rae asar सेभ छवेमणो जुधि संशयम्‌ | 
शामः--अत्सस्थानअंवारियेः प्रतिभज मस्ये कर्य रा्सात्रस्तद्येष मु्नेविरोति मनसञजास्स्थेव मे संभ्रमः 
-माहासौ चबा त्मजामिति मुइ स्मेहाइरुजांचते न cur म च गन्जुमाकुलमलेमुडस्थ मे निजः || 12 
In the story of the bunt of the mZyfnriga, Lakshmays is made to go first in pursuit of the 
game. Then, whew Rama was informed by the disguised Rakshasa that Lakshmane was in danger, 
he went to save his brother, when Sit& was carried away by Ravana 
Secondly, we have in the Dasaripdraloka — 
wur wear वालिवधो मासुराजेमोदासराधते परित्यक्तः | 
From this we learn that Máüyürüjs omitted the story of the unlawful killing of Váli!5 ` Here 
the word gwar (-unlawfully) seems to be used for explaining the poet's object in omitting the story, 
The poet perhaps wished to bring out the character of Rama without any defect . 
Now the verse paraq, eto., quoted above, is said in the Datardpéraloka to ‘belong to 
Uadttardghavss and in SdAigudarpaza to Kulapatya&ka. Tt appears, therefore, that the act 








8 Daterdpaka (N. B. Press Bdition), p. 88. 3 Preface to KXarpürasatyart, p. 5. 
10 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Eorly History of the Dekkan, fod. Edition, p. 83. 

31 This verse is also quoted in Sarasvaitlanidbharona (Barcohs Sind Bdition), p. 880. 

1१ Dafarápake, pp. 110, 111. KEüvysswátsexs of Hemachandra, p. 07, 

13 This statement is corroborated by SdAiiysdarpasa (p. 3/5 of the N, B. Press edition). 

14 Daéarüpáveloke, p. 100. 35 BdMtyaderfanc p. 923. 
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dealing with Sttdpaharana in the Udditardghava is named Kulapa!yamka, The quotation wurr 
qaras राबणजदाडुसंवाद 16 algo leads to the same conolusion 

The above facts show that the plot of the Uddttardghara deviates much more from the story ot 
the Rémdyana than the plot of Bhavabhiti’s Viracharifa. We find asa matter of fact that the later a 
Réméjana drams is, the more does the story deviate from the original, The story went on 
altericg till in the Jnakíparimaya! and Adbhutadarpana’® the original story can scarcely 
be recognised.  Bharabhüti seems to have been the first to dramatise the Rémd@yana, as he success- 
Illy worked up a greater part of the story into drama, and ashe does not, like Murári, Rajasekhara 
and Jayaderal®, refer to previous authors on the subject. SoMaytrijs,the author of Uddttardgheca 
oanno5 be in, my opinion, earlier than Bhavabhüti, whose time has been fixed by Dr. Bhandarkar 
to be the first half of the eighth century A.p39, That be was notlater than Rájafekhara is obvious 
from Rajaéokhara’s own verse quoted by me at the beginning of thls article. Rijagokhara's 
date bas been fixed on definite grounds by Pandit Durg&prasdd in his preface to Karpiramaitjart to 
be bebween a.p. 884-9593, So Mhiyür&ja “must have flourished somewhere between A.D. 750 
and 880, 

I give below the passages of Máyür&ja from Udaditardghaze, whioh have been quoted in the 
worst on rhetoric, omitting the quotation, which has already been given in the course of 


the article. These passages may help the public to form an opinion about the style of the author of 
the yet unknown drama :— 


रामो gy निधाब कातवमगान्मालामिवाजां ग्रुरोस्सक्तया भरतेन राह्यमखिर्स मात्रा tetra | 
तो सुप्रीवषिमीषणावनुगतौ नीतो परां संपर्द प्रोत्सिक्ता दशाकम्धरप्रभृतयो ध्वस्साः समस्ता few: || 


(Datard paka p. 78; Séhitydarpasa, p. 266.] 


२ जीवन्ते जजिनोउपि सान्त्रतिमिरत्रातैवियदघापिभिमीस्वम्तः सकळा रबेरापे कराः कस्माशकस्मादमी । 


एते औपफबस्यफण्ठरुभिरैराध्माभमामोद्रा मुख्द्धन्त्वामनकंहरातरूमुअस्तीत्राण बाम्फेरचा' || 
[Dasarüpaka, p. 79; Sdkityadarpana, p. 810.] 

१ wee 

तावन्तस्ते महात्मानो मिहताः केन राक्षसाः | 

येषा गाबकर्ता गाताखित्राभरिरःस्वरतूपणा: || 

हितीब:--गृहीतवनुधा रामहतकेत | 

प्रथमः- किमेकाकिनैव | 

हितीय:--भदृष्टा कः प्रत्येति । पव तावतो 5स्मदलस्य | 

सश्चरिछभधिरः चत्रमञ्चस्कङगारसंकुलाः | 

कबन्धाः केवलं आातास्तालोत्ताला रजाऊु-जे || 

प्रथमः--सखे, जदे। वे तवाह्लेबंविधः किं करदाणि | 


[Datardpaka, pp. 102 and 108.] 
* प्राविषब पदक्षेपेण euredt वानरः--महाराभ, एवं खुपवपलब्दणागमणेण पहरिस........-... see coe conser 


tree हिअभाजन्तणणं विभलिदं «pnt | 
[Dasardpaba, p. 111.] 





M. Sdhityedorpana, p. 381. 

1T A drema by Bkmabhadradfkshiba who was(sccarding to- his Janabfparigzya) a oontemporary of 
Nüakagthadike[hta, who composed his Wiakanphacifeya in 1687 

1६ A drama by Mahfdeva, son of Erishpasüri and pupil of Balakrishps the teacher of RAamabhadradikahita 
Mahbiova was, therefore, a contemporary of Himabhadradfishita 

is Tho author of Praseanardgheva, son of Mahtdeva of Kaxydinyegsira and Sumiiá Besides Pra»eas 
rågkasa, ha wrote Chandrileks and a commentary on Totivachinidmagi, Ho is quoted in SáMiyadarpaga (p. 190) 
Babu Mon Mohan Ghakravarti sasigns to SdAityadarapaa a date not later than the 14th oen&ury.D. Bee J. 4 
8, B, Vol. LXXII, part I, p. 145. 


te Bos Introduction to MéalattmAdhava, Bombay Sanskrit Series. T See"preface to Xarpdrenadfart, p, 3, 
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KARIKALA AND HIS TIMES. ड 
BY K. Y. SUBBAHMANYA ATYBR, B. A; OOTACAMUND. 1 


Ons of the oldest olties of Southern Indisis Kavirippimpettigam. 18 is situated on the 
soa coast, 12 miles south-east of Shiyali in the Tanjore distriok In ancient times it also bore ` 
the name Pugár. That it was near the mouth of the river Kåvêrt and had in it the temples of 
Báyivanam and Pallavantévaram are recorded in the Dévérem songs? Ancient Tamil litera- ` 
ture abounds in references to this old city and theso show that it was a place of considerable 
size and importance in early times. Exoluding the authors of the Déréram, the poets that give 
a glowing description of the place, the wealth of the town, the pleasures and pastimes of its 
inhabitants and the busy trade which it kept up with the outside world and the inland 
countries, are not few. Chief among them may be mentioned the Ohéra prince Lahgévadigal, 
the author of Silappadigdram ; Stttalai Báttapür who composed the Mantmégalai; Rndrab kan- 
papür and Nappüdanár, the authors of three of the poems in the collection krown as Pattup- 
pé{f. There are evidences in these writings to show that some of the authors visited: ,the 
place which they desoribed, while others were its inhabitants, u 

Not long after the time of the Baiva saints, Ñánasambandar and Appar, who are assigned . 
to the middle of the 7th century A. D , the sea washed away the whole town with its boasted 
splendour and glory. .It was about this time that the Oninese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, visited 
many of the important places of Bonthern India. This town should certainly have been 
one of them if it had then been in existence, But its identity with the southern Oharitrapurs, - 
as some take it, is doubtful. There are grounds to suppose that even in earlier times, there 
was an encroachment of the sea on thi? portion of the east coast, when other places seem to 
have been submerged in the ocean. We may perhaps trace an allusion to such an} inundation 
in the name Tógipuram by whioh the town of Bhiyali was known in oarly times. In their 
hymns on Tirakkelumalam, Nanasambandar and Appar state in clear terms that it once floathed 
like a boat in the water of the sea, Several villages were destroyed, bub Tdgipuram is said 
to have survived the effeots of the event. Tho foundations of theoriginal city of Kávirippümp- 
alfipam must have been laid long after the first inundation but when it was founded, how long it 
thrived as the principal town of the Chéja empire and who the sovereigns were that riled 
over it, are facts yet to be ascertained. The Greek geographer, Ptolemy, who flourished in: the 
second century A, D. spoaksof Chabaris Emporium and this has boon taken to refer to the pori. 
of Kávirippümpstinam. After the destrustign,df tho, oity by the enorcachment of the asec 
perhaps at the close of the 7th oentury A. Dz it sims to have been refounded and been ‘again 


- - ee lna 


1 Bewell's Lists of Antiquities, I. p. 273 -x ndr : aT pty 
* The references that ‘Peny ddgaraméyn Aykkádu; i.e. Siykkiju (Bayüvanam) as the place where the 
Fonni (KAvéri) joins the sea: ' P'Aytis milizu: Sditaru voy Payár-io4d4 pitta vànga] £üjudu pounds ‘ Biykikéqu' 
ang ‘Pugarir occurring in Nànssambendar's hymns and Pan Pugdr- ChchAykbddu and Kavirip- 
pie paftinaltw-Bdyhkigu found in tho hymns of Appar make it clear thas both Stykkédu and Pallavantévarant 
were in Kaviripphorpathiyam and that the town was near the sos, It ja worthy of note that StykkAju and ^ 
Biytraqam are aynonymo I$ may aleo be pointed out that BSundaramürti-N&yankr who is later than the other 
two Salva saints has not contributed any hymn oh The somples at Kayirippimpetfipam, though he has visited | 
places near ib and composed hymns on them. 5 
The expression ' Kadesarai sklada badal-iqal widakkum Kalumalosnsger! occurring in ons of the hymns of 
Ajasambendar, 'aleiyum peruwvejjati-eucu nidonds T)ni puram' and‘ munntrin mwidanda'found in the verses of 
Appar and ' Kadal-koja midanda bajwmala vajonagor’ in the songs of Sundaramtrii furnish evidence on the point. 
Ons other reference in Appar's Déedram which says that four of five birds are suppoesd to have borne the bur, 
den of the feet of god af Bhiyal on the day whsn the sea onoroached ou the land ia also of interest, E 
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a place of importance till the 15th century a.p. Thon it ceased to be such, partly owing 
to the silting up of the Kfvért* and partly also to some other causes. The sandy mounds 
found scattered over several places near the villages of Talaichcheigédu, Shiyali and 
Mélaipperumpe]lam amply testify to the inundations of the sea. The fragments of brick and 
tile strewn over the fields near the now insignificant villages round the ruins of Kavérippa- 
ttanam indicate the remains of the town founded in later times. Oolonel Yule idontifles 
Paffipam with Fattan of the Muhammadan historian Rashtdu'ddin. If.anything like the 
remains of the original city referred to by Ptolemy in the 2nd century 4. ». and said to have 
been destroyed five centuries later, is to be traced at all, it must be by the axe and spade. In 
other words, it is only excavation on & large scale conducted ins scientific and systomatic 
method, a thing much to be desired, that wonld enable us to have a peep into the past great- 
nese of the city. 

The name Pallavanibvaram, by which one of the temples at Kavirippimpattigam was 
called in the middle of the 7th century A. D., suggests that it should have been either built 
by a Pallava king or that it came into existence during the time of a Pallava, whose sway was 
‘acknowledged in that part of the country where the village was situated, It is even probable 
that the temple was founded sometime earlier, and in this case, it must have existed 
inan insignificant form before its construction ona grander scale was undertaken by the 
Pallars king. We do not know to which of the Pallavas tho construction of the temple 
of Pallavaniévaram should be ascribed, but we can assign it with a good deal of probability 
to Narasithhavarman I., the contemporary of Nünas&mbandar, because excepting him none 
other of the line claims to have conquered the Chü]as 

Such have been the fortunes of the city, which, at the time of Karik#ls, ono of the greatest 

sovereigns of the Oh4]a dynasty, became the principal town of the empire. This king was not 
unaware of its advantageous position for trade. Accordingly, he appears to have improved it 
to a considerable extent by building warehouses and appointitg officers to collect the dues to 
government on the articles exported from and imported into the country.’ It is not unlikely 
that the seat of Government was removed by Karikala to this place from Uraiyir, which he is 
said to have abandoned, finding perhaps that it was not a central place and had not 80 muoh iu 
‘its favour to be the capital of the empire as the flourishing port of Kavirippimpejtipnam. 
Karikéla was certainly one of the most powerful Ohó]a kings that ruled from the city and his 
name iseven to the present dey known throughout the Tamil country, and even in the Telugu 
districts that of a great monarch who looked to the welfare of the subjects entrusted to his 
care and as & patron of letters. 

Inscriptions that montion him are indeed very few, but certainly not fewer than those 
that refer to the other great kings of the lino. Exceptfor the mere mention of him, Ohó]a 
insoriptions do not throw mach light on the events connected with his reign, This is because 
we have not as yet obtained any oopper-plate grant relating to the dynasty to which 
Earikils belonged, all the charters discovered hitherto being only those of the revived Chóla 
ine started by Vijay&laya in about the 9th century à. D. Nor are we in possession of the facts 
which brought an end to the earlier line. It 18 not even known who tho last great sovereign 
was. But there ig not much doubt, however, that the Pallava expansion in the south and the 
astablishment of the Oh&lukyas were some of tho causes whioh might have contributed to this 
end, not to say the effeminksy and weakness of some of the ७00] kings, who do not appear to 
save persisted in maintaining their ground ‘against the advancing northern powers. The 
Ddaytddiram plates of the Gaüga-Biga king Prithivipati II. Hastimalla place Karikils 





* Abore, Vol, VII p. 40. 3 Bee Patt 'papptas. 
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between Killi and Kóchohehgagnán, while the Leyden plates mention him prior to 
Kachcheigannin and Killi. Both the Eastern Ohálukyas and Telugu Chéjas, whose copper- 
plate charters are not few, claim descent from Kariktln ond the importance of these wil] be 
discussed later on. Though the materials furnished by inscriptions regarding his reign are 
soanty, yet there is no room for complete disappointment, for the literature of the early Tamils 
has on record many a reference. which could be of use to the students of history. 

The exact time when this king flourished is not given either in the oopper-plates which 
mention him or in the Tami] works which desoribe bis times. Scanty as the materials are 
for settling the question of his date, the approximate period to which this king should be 
ascribed can fairly be made out by a consideration of certain facts and events connected with 
his reign. These are :— 

(1) Tho battle at Vegnil, where KarikAla defeated tbe Ohéra nnd the Pandya kings. 

(2) Karikála ruled from K&üchi, which he made new with gold. 

(8) The fight with Trildchana-Pallaya, whom he is said to have defeated 

(4) He brought a number of families from the Gangetic valley and settled them in the 
several districts of Tondai-mandalam 

(5) Kerikila was an ally of Avanti and an overlord of Vajra and Maghada 

(6) He figures among the early ancestors of the Telugu-Chéda chiefs and the Ohdjas 

Copper-plate charters of the Telugu-Oh8d& chiefs attribute to Kariküla the building of 
high banks to the Kàvëri river and the conquest of Trildchana-Pallava. It may be stated 
that the former of these events is mentioned in the Tiruvülahgádu grant! The statement that 
Kariküls rnled from Küfüch! making it new with gold might be taken to show either that the 
Pallavas had not settled themselves yet at KAiicht, or that the Chó]a king's conquest of them 
gave him its possession, The conquest of Triléchana-Pallava attributed to Karikála suggests 
that the latter is moro probable. It is not known however, which king among the Pallavas bore 
the surname Trilóchana. Whoever he was, he is algo said to have been defeated by the Western 
Ch&lukya Vijey&ditya, who, in apite of the victory, is reported to havelost his life in the 
encounter.® As Vijay&ditya, with whom tho Pallava contemporary of Karikála had to fight, is 
considered to be the immediate predecessor of Pulakédin I, and as the initial date of Pulaké£in 
is fixed at a. D. 550, Vijaydditya has to be-assigned to the earlier half of the 6th century 
A.D. And this must also be the time, when the 0002 king Karikfile flourished. It may be 
noted that Vijayüditya was a hing of northern India and came from Ayódhyá in quest of a 
dominion in the south. Weare not informed if Triléchana-Pallava met his two opponents in 
the same battle or in different encounters. If the Tami] work Tordamandalatadagam can be 
relied upon, we may perhaps infer that Kariküla had something to do with the kings of northern 
India, whence Vijayüditya also came. Here we find that Karikila brought a number of 
Bådra families from the Gangetio valley (and on that account said to belong to the Gaága- 
Kula), settled them in the 24 districts (kdftam) of Topd^i-mandalam, and bestowod on them 
rioh gifts? This fact and the subsequent settlement of the Western Ohálukyas in southern 
India on a more or less firm footing might perhaps be adduced to show that Trilbchana-Pallava 
had to meet the combined forces of Kariküls and Vijayaditya, and that the two last were on 
some terms of alliance, which are not quite plain. It is not unlikely, that some of the 
northern powers joined one side or the other. In this oonneotion it is worthy of note that 
Karikila is reprosented in the Tami] work Bilappadigfram as an ally of Avanti, which is 
Ujjain in Malwa, and as the overlord of Vajra and Maghadhs.'! It looks as if Karikéla was 

! P, 17 of the Annual Report on Molgraphy for-1900. 1 Annual Report on Hpigraphy for 1906-07, p. 67. 

t Bombay Gaseiieer, Vol. I, Part IL p. 840. १ fhanrs 97, p. 33. 

Te Bpigraphta Fudica, Vol, IV. p. 246 and VoL VI. p. 195. 
X Magadha denobes Southern Bihar in Lewer Bengal. 
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instrumental in permanently settling the Western Chálukyas in southern India, The defeat of 
the Ohéra and the Pandya on the plains of Vepyil, and the confederacy of nine potentates and 
the Pallavas in some unnamed places should have left Kariküla as the undisputed lord ‘of the 
Dekkan. The Ohóra king defeated by him was Béramán Pornfichéral Athan. Ho received a 
wound on his back and is said to have sought a voluntary death rather than being a monument of 
disgrace to his family. That even the people of the Telugu districts acknowledged his sway is 
gathered from the faot that Karik&la figures among the early ancestors of the Telugu Ohdda chiefs 
and the Ohó]as. Insc.iptions of the Ohó]as are found in the Ouddapah and Bellary distriots. 

If the date we have now arrived at for Karikñla prove correct, it will be seen that 
Kanakasabhai Pillai was wrong in identifying him with Killi who died at Kurüppa]i. 
His identification was based on taking Perumévalavan as a surname both of Karktls and Killi, 
DPerumürajapat means the great Ohôja and as suoh it might be applied to any monsreh of the 
Ohdja line. Tosbow the inoorrectness of the identification, we have only to point out that 
Kurfppalji-tafijiga-Ki]]i was s contemporary of the Págdya kings Neduijeliyap and Ugra-Pern- 
valudi, who died at Madura and appear to have lived nearly a century later. Tt is also 
worthy of note that none of the poets who were contemporaries of Karikala figures among the 
contemporaries of Kurápps]]i-tufijips-Ki]]i, Ugra-Peruva]udi or Neqn?je]iyan. 

A word about KarikAla's parefage, which dewervee to be mentioned here. He was the gon 
of Tlanjétohepni called also I]afijenni or I]aiyÓn. This name means * the young Ohôja ” or “ the 
young prinoe." He was perhaps the heir apparent to the 008]. throne and hence was known 
by that appellation, It may be noted that I]aüchepni or I]aiyóp is something similar to 
Tlašñg8, yuvarája or I(araraiw. There is nothing to warrant our presuming that l]anj&chenn: 
was a king of the Ohdja dominions. He seems to have distinguished himself in ‘the wars 
undertaken by the reigning king who, we might suppose, was his elder brother. The title 
Ururappahkréru, which we find prefixed to his nume, shows that he resembled a lion in prowess. 
Sometimes the namo Ilatzj&chenni is connected with Neydalaagdual which perhaps denotes 
that the tract of country over which he was the lord, bordered on the sea and it was, moat 
probably, near the mouth of the Kávéri river. He married a daughter of Alundür-vél. 
Alandür is perhaps identical with Tér-or Tiruv-Al]undór near Máynveram. He is croditod 
with having defeated in battle the Ohérs king of his day and iakon from him a place called 
Pamalirt, Kudakkó-Nequnfral Athan might be the person vanquished by him as we know 
that he was his contemporary. 

From what has been said above, it will be evident that the accession of Karikáüla to the 
Ohó]a throne is not quite regular, as he had no claims to it, if the reigning king had any issue, 
There are also grounds for inferring that on the death of Karikila’s predecessor, there were 
soveral claimants to the Obdje throne and Karikála saccceded in getting it through the aid of 
hisuncle Irumbidar Talaiyür. The story that an elephant from Tirukkelomalam put a garland 
on Karikils’s neok, carried him on its baok and placed him on the Obó]a throne when ho was 
stationed at Karuvir perhaps tells the same faot. It is worthy of note that this story is 
quite similar to another recorded about Mirti-Nayanfir, one of tho Salva devoteos who was 
raised to the rank of a Pandya king, when the Pandya country bwd no sovereign. If the 
interpretation of the name Karikála is ‘scorched leg’, ‘t is not unlikely that in the endeavour 
ko get the kingdom, Karikéla happened to meet with on accident in which ono of hia legs 
was soorched’’, Karik&la married the daughter of a Vélir chief of Naigir. - A village of this 
name is celebrated in the Vaishnava work Naliyiraprabandham, Inscriptions state that it was 


11 Tho poeta Kaldttalaiyar and Vepgi-Kuyaitiykr refer to this king in Papandytiga, stanzas 85 and 53. 
13 Vids ante Vol. XL. pp. 24 ff. " Date of Maduraikküfohi nnd ita hero.” 


14 Puram, stanzas 10 and 203. S: 
15 Another way of interpreting the nama is ' ho (who is) death ta the elephants (of his onemioa),’ “In 


the name shows how powerful bo was If Kalikéla is the name, it menos the destroyer (of the ov la) of tho Kali 
(age). 


this case 
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tho headquarters of a subdivision in ancient times. Tiruvegg&du and Kavirippimpettizam 
were places situated init. It seems, therefore certain, that K!]-Náhgür in the Bhiyali tdiuka is 
identical with it. It is, therefore, no wonder that Karikila had a special liking for Kavirip- 
pimpattipam, that it was only three or four miles from Niigtr whence his queen hailed. 

He might probably have witnessed the annual destruction which the Kávéri river 
caused when it overflowed ita banks during high floods and it may have led him to under- 
take the stupendor« work of constructing high banks to the river to prevent the reourrence 
of the evil. By the way, it may be said that the irrigation of the Kâvêrî delta had engaged the 
attention of early Ohdja kings. Of the several branches which this river has, the Vegnáru and 
the Arasil date back to times earlier than Karikâla ! and most of the others are attributable 
to some of the members of the Chó]a dynasty whose names they bear even at the present day,’ 
The course of the river seems to have changed ot an early date giving rise to a new source of 
irrigation to the country. Palaiikivéri was the name by whioh the original river was known 
to distinguish it from the new, but it is not known if this diversion of the river was due to : 
naturel causes, or if if was the work of any partioular person. PalafkAvéri and Kollidam 
were in existence prior to the 7th oentury A. D.!* In spite of the diversion of water in these 
branches, the Kávüri seems to have carried much water and caused damage to the country 
during floods. Karikila’s services to the country in undertaking to build high banks and 
in opening new channels to improve the irrigation ‘of the land, cannot be over estimated, 
The banks are said to measure 1,080 feet in length, 40 to 00 feet in width, and 15 
to 18 feet in height. They snocessfully prevented annual destruction for nearly fifteen 
centuries by the mere inertia of the storage of materials, It is not unlikely that the bunds 
constructed by him were improved periodically. In all probability the ancient custom of 
parcelling outa few acres of land trrigated by the source among a few families who were 
required to take ont fixed quantities of mud or sand from the bed and throw them on the bund 
every year, was followed in the case of the Kávért also, 

We have already referred to the impetus given by Karikáila to commerce and trade 
and this will appear in better light from the translation of Pattinappálai appended below. The 
poem was composed by Kadiyalir Rudraikagganir, who is reported to have received the - 
munificent gift of sixteen lakhs of gold pieces as reward for hia composition. We havo also 
mentioned that Karikala’s contact with the northern powers gave him en opportunity for 
settling à number of people in the south, The growth of civilisation during this period seems 
to have assumed a different turn. The impulse given to art and trade in specially note- 
worthy. Tho condition of the people improved to a considerable extent and every effort was 
made to increase their happiness and prosperity. | 

z Xixtr&ot from Patiipappali. 

The Ohója country was irrigated by the K4v&r! river which never falled in ita supply even 
when there was no rain. The fields yielded sugarcane from the juice of which jaggery was 
prepared ; big bunches of plantains, coooanute and arecanuts. Mango and palm trees abounded, ` 
‘There were also flower gardens covering large areas. The tanks of the country had high 
bunds resembling the form of the constellation Makha. Fragrant flowers of à variety of 
colours were produced near them. "E 

The villages in-the country &djoined each other and the houses had large compounds in 
front where they dried paddy. Hers children amused themselves by dragging £hree-wrheeled ` 
little oars. The doora of the houses bore tiger marks. The royal palaces were whita but soiled 
by the dust raised by cars and horses which were ever moving in the streets, 
eae fiue Voor Kayattiyhr and Arifikl]hr assumed by porsoyy indicate the existance of the two branches . 


Y [t may be remarked (rat Viraéó]an, Hirtimariicdan (Kirtimi Uyyakkondt Mud! t th 
surnames of some cf the Obó|a kings of re 1९60 and Lith cantarien. aE ee ०10 EOP BARS 


19 Beyeralissarigiiong.meniion Palankivéri. This and Kojjidam ars referred to in the Dbviram songs of the 
[th oentory, A. D. 
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There were big alms houses where large quantities of rice were cooked aud served to people 
resorting to them. Also placea where small tanks were made and grass served for cattle. Jaina 
anc. Buddhist temples were found in one quarter of the town while in another the Brahmans 
with plaited hair performed sacrifices and ralsed volumes of smoke. The Paradarar living near 
the sea-const ate trdl fish and boiled flesh of tortoisos, wore the flowers of adumbu and &mba! ond 
indalged in setting goats to fight in the open and spacious court yards. In the pernohchéri, 1, e, 
the quarter outside tho town low-olass people reared pigs ind fowls. 

On holidays tho Paradavar of Pugiir abstained from going over the sca to catch fish, allowed 
their nets to dry on the white sand in front of thelr low-roofed houses which wore built on the 
searshore, They woro the télai flowers and garlands, drank toddy drawn from tho palmyra and 
pacdy and amused themselves in dancing around a postin which they invokod the presenco of 
god. Accompanied by their wives thoy bathed in tho high waves of the sea to expinte thelr eins, 
thea in the fresh water of the river to remove the salt, made imagos and had other onjoyments 
throughout the day. And in the night they abstained from drinking, stayed in thoir high palaces, 
heard musio and witnessed dramatic porformances, spont somo time In tho moonlight and retired 
with their wires to rest, romoving tho silk cloths which they wore and putting on thin white robes 
Just before the dawn of day thoy slept on tho sands of the shore, 

Near the wide stroots of the Paradavar and on the sea-shore where tho tflai flowers abounded 
there wore warehouses with good guards, Things poured in here from all quarters for being 
stozod eventually to be shipped. Thesoc, whon removed from the warehouse, wero stamped with 
tiger-marks and issued ont on paymont of a duty, Things landing from ships wore similarly 
staraped with tiger-marks and duty oharged. The officor who raised taxes on exports and importa 
wero ever busy in thelr work. 

In the uppor stories of their houses, ladies of great beauty gathered near the windows with 
foléed hands and joined palms to witness the festivities mado for gods like muruga, etc., which 
passed in the streets of the bazaars, to the accompaniment ol music sounded by the kalal, sit. 
wu am, marasu, étc. Their housos wore storeyed, had raised piala and large court-yards where 
caitlo played freely. At the gates and on the tops of buildings flags were put up, Men of 
learning and reputation also put up flags inviting combatants to challengo their skill. 
Al-ached to the masts of ahipa, in tho port of Pugür, there wero other banners. In tho toddy 
shcps in front of which fish and flesh were spread out to dry, there were flags scen hoisting, 

To the city were imported horses of good gait, in ships which were propelled by the 
wird; diamond and gold from Mount Mêru; sandalwood and agil from Ooorg ; poarls from 
the southern ocean, coral from the eastern sea ; tho wealth of tho Ganyotio region ; food-stalts 
fron Ceylon ; catables from Burma and incenso from other places. Thos, tho streets of Pasir 
literally bore the burdon of rich merchandise which were imported from several quarters, 
Hero wero also atrcets inhabited by peoplo of various creeds and tongues who had alaudonel 
their towns and settled in this city w hero they formed new acquaintances and relations, The 
re[[4lar who cultivated the land and who were the source of prosperity to all classes of people, 
livcd in groat numbers, 

Not satisfied with tho wealth of his own country and what was paid to nim as tributo by 
the feudatory chiefs, the gront Chola ४, e, Karikâla whose kalal touching the orowns of other 
kings made them bright, and in whose chest the sandal paste was rubbed out by the ombrace 
of Lia wife and children, started on a tour of conquest with his elephants, horses, ete., destroyed 
hia euornies' regions and killod iheir army in great numbers. He made the aruvffar obey 
his commands and the northern kings wither, caused trouble to the kudarar, cpt away the pro- 
gery of podarar and destroyed the Iruiigoré], Le destroyed the forests in thé Cht]a country, 
inhabited them, converting them into habitable lands, increased the wealtb, abandoned Urandai 
with ita briHient palaces, built temples, set np familics, oroned small and large gates in the 
haga walls of the city, stored bows and arrows and showed his anger against the Pagdya who 
raf powerful in aims 
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CONTRIBUTION8 TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III, 
BY H. A, 50४७, 1.0, 8. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 

Pandol: tho water-shed of a mountain, hill, or tract of country, Kangra Gloss. 

Panda: tho lowor stratam of clay. Ludhiina 8. R., 1878 83, p. 08. 

Panga: the flat table land on the tops of bills, It requires much rain, bat is slightly botter 
than bhet. CE. tida bangar. Hoshiirpor B, R, p. 69. 

Panget: a line. Kangra S. R, (Lyall), p. 70. 

Pangharná: v. n. to melt, 

Pangla: lame = hÀoro. Banris argot. 

PanhAr: the masonry apron of a well on which a man stands to pull ont the bnoket : 
Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 161. 

Pani: see gandra. 

TAnihAr: a water-fountain, in Ohambs. 

Panihárü: the kirsa Farm day, Oburih. 

Pant-wata: warts. Lahore. 

Panja १8118 ; a game in which the fingers are interlocked and one player tries to twist round 
the hand of the other. Jullundur 8. R., p. 68. 

Panja jins : the right of tho State to buy up grain at harvest at fixed rates: MKuthir. 
^  Panjauli; a man who collected supplies for the royal kitchen, milk, curda, wood, etc., in a 
kotht. Kangra 8. B., p. 80. 

Pankhi: a fine blanket, Birmür ois-Girf. 

Pankhi: amat. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 157. 

Panna: a ward of a village community, the branch of a family de:cended from a common 
ancestor, aometimos including strangers settled by it, if not numerons enough to form a panna of 
their own. Karnal 8. R., p. 92. 

Panna márna: to cast lots. Karnül S. R., p. 92, 

Panri: arupee. Dauria argot, 

Pantor : a:plank to turn off wator from the channel of a water-mill. When not wanted, called 
chadol by Gaddis, Kangra Gloss. 

Pany&ra: the man who looks after the ehannels and lets the water successively into the 
irrigation beds; Karnil S. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Panyfri: s broad ontting blade -of wood passed through the same mortice with tho coulter 
used for stiff soil, Karnil S. R., 1872-80, p. 162. 

Pappan (Gadi): arniubow. CH. dhanak, 

Papri: a kind of swoet, Hissür, . 

Peràoh: also oalled ovåri, grain, e.g. wheat, barloy, maize, bathu and kangri or any of these 
in small quantitios, offorod to a deota on the Shankrünt days by his devotees. Kodd, mash, urad 
are not inoluded in a pardch. 

Parachhs ; beam, Sirmilr cis-Giri. 

Parah: paschdyat," Birse S. R., 1879-83, p. 175. 

Parfl: (1) rice straw. (2) tho outor door of a house, leading from the dngan or inner yard. 
Küngrs Gloss. 

Paras: tho common room in a village in which a traveller, who has no friends, pnts up (used 
in the south of Karnàl, Of. chaupél). Karnâl 8. R., p. 106. 

Parat: a large brass plate,  Birmür trans-Girt, 
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" Farohanné : to divert, turn away from, mix up, satisfy, pacify. 

Pardhàn : adj., chief, principal. 

Paren: a goad for driving bullocks, eto. Kangra Gloss. 

Pari: n slip with two knots into which a seed cane is out. Kernfil 8. R., 1872-80, p. 181. 

Pariband : a bracelet with a hingo and bar fastening. 

Parlor: a pigeon. Baaria argot. 

Parna : a fish (Wallago attu). Karna) B, R., p. 8. 

Paron& : to thread (a needle), 

Parr: an open grassy slope. Ot. phat. 

Parren: a handful of grain. Kangra Gloss. 

Parsin: a ladder: see sáng. 

Part: an earthen pot. Jubbal. 

Parwa : the east or cold damp wind, which is tho abomination of the oultivators, Karnal, 
S. R., 1872-80, p. 167: 

Parwa : an oblong house, with mud walls and thatched roof. Of. ohAappar. Birsa 8, R., 
1872-89, p. 158. 

Pasel: a long low embankment. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 284. 

Passi: a soil in which the sand is very near the surface. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-88, p. 94. 

Pasu: s, m., cattle, 

Paswaj: g cotton gown of very light texture, almost approaching to muslin, and made of 
varius gay colours. Kangra 8. R. (Barnes), p. 45. 

Pat: a young female gost : patlu, a young male—up to 2 years old—see under bakrf, 

Pat: the beam to which the oxen are fastened in a sugar press. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, 

761 

Pat: a waist-string of silk, for fastening a small cloth between the legs, Karnal 8. R 
1872-80, p. 124 

Patajan: Putranjiva roxburghil; a tree. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 18. 

Patak : the impurity till the 13th day after the death of a person, Karndl 8. R., 1872.80, 
y. 137 

Patikna : to clean, sift anything. Ká&ugra Gloss 

Patan: splaceofambush, in whioh to elt at night, to shoot game ona tree or ina pit, 
Ká3gro Gloss 

Patin: a stretched string which the watchers of the flelds of the great millets jerk so as to 
swing the grcat plants about and frighten the birds. Karnal B, R., 1872-80, p. 172, 

Patan: a pair of shoes. Karnål 8, R., 1872-80, p. 124. 

Patbijnt : s. m., a flre-fly 

Patha: a thick, round, conical-shaped continuation of the nose let into 8110६0 in the latter, 
and secured by the coulter, which passes through it. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 162 

Pathan lag-gaya : “the good foundation of the well has been reached ", Ludhiana 8, BR 
1818-88, p. 98 

Pathar: a mango fruit, supposed to be like a stone (pathar) in weight and the hardness ol its 
skir. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 15 

Pathiali: the same as tho maira land, but with a larger proportion of olay; it gives 
worderfal crops with good rain, but is liable to fail in dry years, It is, in fact, muoh the same as 
the rohi land. Cf. moti and rara. Hoshiarpur B. R., p. 70 

Pethr&kal: stony and sandy lend. Cf, bd. Hoshiarpur 8, R,, p. 70 

Paththa: a weight = 4 thdburts. Jubbal, + 

TPati&nA ; to sooth. KAângra Gloss, 
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PAtli: s camel ailment ; the nose geta filled with blood so that the animal cannot breathe 
properly: Sirsa B. B., 1879-88, p. 806. 

Patli dhAti: a curved knife with a wooden handle. Jullundur S. R., p. 61. 

Patra pherna; the ceremony of changing the stools at a wedding. Karnfil S. R., 1872 89, 
p. 134, 

Patr&hn&: to go barofoot. Kfingra Gloss. 

Patrishta ; a ceremony observed on the completion of a hoase in Eingra 

Patroru : (1) a round cake made of flour and water with salt and canimin and spicos spread 
on bhaji or leaves (Colocasia antiquorum) ; (2) a festival hold on Ist Bhidon at which pulso ani 
bread are eaten with patrorü: Oburüh, Floar and wator with salt, spices, eto. mixed aro spread on 
leaves, which are then folded and the whole is eaten on the patroru ki, sankránt in honour of 
ancestors. 

Patta: a woollen garment. Sirmür, cis-Giri, 

Patta ° the money takon by the biide'g relations from the bridegroom’s father, out of which tho 
village menials then and thore receivo their fixod dues. Karniil 8. R., 1872-89, p. 133, 

Patta 01०8७७1 : lit. ‘ leaf-cropping’; the term applied in Bari Bangihal to tho tax paid by 
shepherds for their sheep-rans. Kingra Gloss 

Pattar : earrings worn by Musslmán women, Cf. baliydn, Sirsa S. R., 1879-88, p. 157 

Patti: afield. Of. pall. Kingra Gloss 

Patti kunja : asteke net. Karnál 8, Rọ, p. 

Pattu: a small field. Of. patti. 

Patti-vand : see /arophid. 

Patyüri = suhüg. Koti. 

Pàüli: a sort of ante-room, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 158, 

Paundh: war-tax. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 33. 

Pawidh: s पर्ण soil. Ludhiüna 8. R., 1878-83, p. 6. 

Pochi: a band of silver tinsel tied over the turban of the bridegroom when dressed in weddin 3 
garb, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 129. 

Peina : P pains: 8 quarter of a Uer, Q. ४०५ 

Peindi: a stepping-stone = chéra. . 

Pendi: a recess in the wall usod as a shelf, Karnál 8. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Penta: a standing place on elther side of n small pool. Karnal 8, B., 1873-80, p. 171. 

Peod: the seedlings of rico taken by JAfnscars and Chamérs for planting after the sohdya has 
worked up the mud into a fine pulp. Karniil 8. R., 1872-80, p. 186. 

Pera: a small and very sweet mango fruit, supposed to bo in shape and taste like the sneet 
meat pera. Hoshiarpur B. R.,p. 15 

Perauti: (sio) fallow and arablo wasto land. Of. chechar, Ludhifna B, R., 1878-68, p. 167, 

Peri: an early yellow maize. Karnâl B, R., 1872-80, p. 184. 

Peria: the man who feeds the proes with cane, oponiog ont the canes in the press with an iron 
spike, and driving new canes well in by beating them on tho top with a leather 81070 faced with iron, 
Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 182. * 

Peru: see pal. 

Pest: a small cake of gw. Jullundur 8, R., p. 120. 

Petara: a basket for keeping clothes. Hoshiarpur 8. R,, p. 43. 

Pett : an offering of flour, ghî and sweets offered to a deity. Biisa 8, R. 1679-63, p. 145. 

Phadd: the gums. 

Phailn&: v.n, to spread, — 

Phakks: young locust. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-89, p. 265. 
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Phakku : threshing floor ; the word is also applied to the feos of the chauktddr, carpenter or 
3laoksmith given thence. 

Phala: the frame-work drawn by bullocks treading ont corn, Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 79. 

Phali: door panel. Sirmir cis-Giri. 

Phalig : a path or passage through the hedge round a horse, 

Phalna: to give a he-buffalo to a she-buffalo. Karnal 8. B., 1872-80, p. 195. 

Phalsa: a village-gate. Sirsa 8. R., 1879.88, p. 169. 

Phalur: a stack of straw. Cf. kundalf. 

Phaman: a very tall varlety of wheat growing to a height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land 
The grain is large but sald to be hard and not good for flour, Of. badkanak. Ludhiana 8. R. 
1878-88, p. 118. 

Phant: sowing tho 8890 broadcast. Of. bAinddna. Karnfl B. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Pharkal: a stone step. Birmür trans-Giri, 

Pharkion : wooden floor of the first storey, Birmûr trang-Giri. 

Pharna : to catoh, seize. 

Pharojána: to go away. Bauria argot. 

Pharraru: share. Kángra Gloss, 

Pharrha : adj. twisted by warping (of wood). 

Phat, parr : an open grassy slope on the side of big mountain. 

Phatti: a knife used in threshing sagar-cane. Of. fiukkal.  Jullundur B. R., p. 108. 

Phera: s handful of corn in the ear, which a blacksmith gets evory time he goes out to ihe 
3elds at harvest time to sharpen the sickle, Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 61 

Phera-ghora: bringing home the bride for good and all to har husband's house ( the muklaira 
of the plains), Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), p. 70 

Phisst: a snake (chis carinata). Jullandur 8. R , p. 12, 

Phitora: evil eye. Sirsa S, R., 1879-88, p. 165. 

Phoglu : a lot, cast with marked goat's droppings. Kiugra S. R. (Lyall), p. 82. 

Phraggara : light, (adj.) as of dawn, or of a candle in a dark room.  Kfngra Gloss, 

Phuglu: s species of bamboo, P. Dicty., p. 898. Kangra 8. R., p. 20. 

Phok-pholt : a tenant, probably so-called because his tenancy only afforded livelihood for 
a single soul: Pilam, = atholu, Kangra B, R , (Lyall), p. 44. 

Phil: the kauckle-bones and other small fragmonts of bone of a'burnt person. Karna 
8. R,, 1872-80, p. 187. 
` — Phulam: a kind of grain Churih. 

Phulgir: lit. king of flowers, the pheasant, commonly known as tho argus, In Knla he is 
palled the jifurdna, Ii. prince of animals. 

Phulhár = { s d Jona some other grains, 

The grain is roasted and eaten on fast days by Hindus. Ohur&h, 

Pholri: consent or assent, to betrothal. Phakh ditimhas given a promise, Pangwal. 

Phulseri: a variety of cobra snake. Jallundur S. R, p. 12. 

Phurakna: the first mouthful of rice milk, spit on tho flold of cotton towards the west hy tho 
women who go round it for picking. Karnal 8. 5. 1872-80, p. 188... 

Piast: a tree (Asphodelus fistulosus). Karnfil B. Rp. 9. 

Pichwüra: the back of a house: opposed to channd. 

Pida: a small stool made of wooden frame, and covered with netted string. Of. LÀatola, 
Kamil 8, B., 1872-80, p. 121. 
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Pih + the stratum on which the cylinder ofthe well rests. Jullundur 8. R, p. 101. 

Piht: the privilege of driving osttle to another village for making them drink water 
from its pond or well, Sirsa 8. H., 1879-88, p. 802 

Pij: the Himalayan ohamois ; in books called gura/, In Kala itis called gurad. Kangra Gloss, 

Pile: a variety of wheat; thebest of all, Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 189. 

Pilak : a very coarse oekey soll, almost barren and worse eren than sand,  Ludhiána 8. IL, 
1878-88, P. 94. e 

Pill: a variety of jowdr ; it gives a sweet large grain, but is delicate, Of. alápirit, Karnsl. 
8. R.; 1873480, p. 186. | 

Püfphati: dawn. Karnül 8, R., 1872-80, p. 132, 

Pinan: a large double-stringed bow with which ginned cotton is soutched. 01, dhunba. + 
Karn 8. R., 1872-80, p. 188 
Pinjri: a bier. Of. arti, Kamal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 186 
Pirà: a wooden stool. Birmür trans-Giri. 
Pira: a small stool. Of. pida. Karnal S. R., 1873-80, p. 121. 
Pironda: a silk cord used for tying a woman’s hair. Birmür. 
PitfnA : v. n. to be beaten. 
Poh: to bury. Ludhiüns B. R., 1878-83, p. 15°. Hari argot. 
Poli: unlearened bread; see under BAatoru. 
Poni: sifting grain from chaff in a sieve. Kangra Glosa 
Port : an oblong room in front of the house : Sirmir cis-Giri, 
PoshAki: an annual allowance of Rs. 20 to 90 given toa seleoted lamhard&r, Ludhi&na 
B. 8. 1878-83, p. 81 

Potia: a turban. Bauria argot 

Prikamms: circum ambulating an amsa Tree from left to right in Phágan: Karnal S. R 
1873-80, p. 157 

PukavrnA = palarsd: to help 

Pula: grass of the sar : 

Pülej: land cultivated every harvest, Ludhiana S. R., 1878-88, p. 167 

Pulan: a kind of grain, = phuslan, Ohurth 

Pall: a bundle of corn (about 8 sfrs hacha) given to kamfas at reaping time.’ 

Pumba: the man who soutohes the ginned cotton. Of, teli. Karn$1 S. R., 1872-80, p. 183. 

Pon: an assigned grain assexsmont, Spit. Kangra B. R. p. 114 

Pund : a heavier description of begdr or corves than tho sathahak (g. v.) 

Pundal: melon (Trichosanthes anguina). Kangra B. R., p. 25 

Punis: full moon—usually a fast, Chamba. 

Punje: raw bro,- Karnàl 8. R., 1873-80, p. 199. 

Punke: a small white iusoct that astecks fall-grown cane, Ladhiana 8. B» 1878-88, p. 126. 

Pur&li: the straw of rice, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 185. 

Purali: rioestraw. Birsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 281. 

Parat: a square enclosure of flour made at a wedding by a Brahman on fresh plastered 
ground. Of. maadal, Karnal 8. H.,1872-80, p. 180. 

BAgi: a synonym for mandwa. Karnal B. R., 1372-80, p. 187. 

Bahan, rahi: ploughed, 

Rahn : indigestion. Hissar. 

Rai: charn-ick, Of. mandhdni, Sirsa B. B., 1879-88, p. 159, 
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EajAol jytrg : a jdtra held only once in the life-time of a chief, when he asoends his 
_ ancestral gaddi. Kot Ishwar Deota is taken all over Kumhársain and stays in each pargana tor 3 
or 4 days. He does not go to parganas Kandru and Sheoul but in all the other parganas trom 








only. Soe Jawála Jatrü. 


village to ‘village the deota is taken lor a Haj&wali Jatra. The Jawál& Jatrá is held in Shadoch 


Rakar : the dry sloping land out up by water action. Hoshiárpur B. R., p. 69 
Rakar: a thin coating of soil on a substratum of sand (in Dasüya). Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. . 
Rakhorar: ‘kept,’ opposed to biotar, g. v. a mistress, a woman living with a man as his wile 


without marriage 
Rakkar: stony or hard dry land. 


(To be continued) ` 





MISCELLANEA, . ^ 
MELANGES D'INDIANIBME, 


PROFESSOR BYLYAIN Levi stands in the fore- 
front of Indianista, His masterly Thosire In- 
diane has long been out of print. His Doctrine 
of Sacrifice in ths Brdkmanas will nob soon be 
superseded. In the province of Buddhism few 
can speak with greater authority. His great 
achievements lie in Chinese Buddhism, of which 
he has shown the signal importance in his 
brilliant orltique of the Sirdlarhikéra and a 
number of essays in various magazines; some of 
which, like the formation of the Divydvaddna and 
Notes Ohimoises rur UInde, are of most striking 
originality, demonstrating the necessity of 
examining the Chinese translations of Sanskrit" 
Buddhisho works. As his own pupil, Huber, has 
proved, it is not seldom that the much-vaunted 
antiquo Pali literature nds not only its com- 
plement, but often its oorrective in the huge 
mass of Chinese writings र 

On the completion of the twenty-fifth year 
of hia connection with the Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Hiwdes, his pupils and friends recently 
offered Professor Sylvain Levi, a Misoellany of 
papers on India and Further-India, all of which 
are of special interest to ue in India, Dr. Miss 
Bode, the author of the Pali Literature of Burma, 
contributes a study of the legend of Rathapdla 
in the Pali Apaddwa and Buddhaghosha com- 
mentary. Jules Bloch treats ‘of the Greek equi- 
valents of Indian proper names and names of 
things, and explains the differenoe in the Greek 
modos of transoription by the proved supposition 
of numerous disleots in India. There is a sugges- 


tive demonstration that KAthiAwar waa more oon- 
serrative in its langnage than the Deccan. Blonay 
haa a brief paper on the Buddhist deity Tard 
Grammont gives us a very interesting essay on 
the,metathesia in Pali and shows tho diversity of 
the various dialects grouped together under the 
general name of Pali. ‘Ths relationship between 
the Slavonian and Iranian languages is touched 
upon by Cuny, and one looks forward: to further 
contributions on the subjact from the sutor. Ou 
the same lines is the inquiry pursued by Ernout, 
who brings out the affinity of the Indo-Iranian 
and Italo-Oolüo tongues, Social India, according 
to the Sabhd-perva', is shown us by Roussel. 
The section on women presents a pioture hardly 
to the taste of those who sigh for the golden age 
of the past. The Bengali translator has not 
slurred over the élokas, I have elsewhere shown 
the injustice of charging the Moslems with the 
introduction of the Zenang system into India. 
Either _Dreupad!’s lament was untrue or in 
ancient India a parda system was in foros, tha 
vigour of which it is diffüoult to speak with 
exaggeration, Perhaps the most fascinating 
peper in the oolleotion is the one entitled Raouaao 
Rao, by Ghanthiot, who traces ‘through: pages 
of sustained brilliance, the origin of the Buddhist 
title to the Achmmenide King-of-Kings. Inci- 
dentally, we learn the importance and extent of 
Pahlavi as used by the Indo-Scythian rulers like 
Kanishka, who was to judge from his religious 
symbolism ‘was as mach an Irånian as a Buddhist. 
The Divydvadina wil continue to engage the 





1 Indiana of the old school, hke the present writer, find it hard to adept themselves to the new-fangled 
Paros» and dardin, It is not advocated that the nominative mnguler form should be rigidly adhered to) the 
unfamiliar base-form is almost, though not quite, as fantastic as ihe favourite Busdko of some puritanio Palins, 
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attention of sobolars till we get a reliable trans- 
Jaton of it in a European language with the help 
of the Tibetan. Cowell and Neil, the Cambridge 
editors of this beautiful oolleotion of early 
Buddhist stories, were alive to its importance, 
which had first been put in a clear light by 
Burnouf. It was reserved, however, for Sylvain 
Levi and Huber to oonvinoe us of its uncommon 
interest as a fragment of the enormons Vinaya 
of the Sarvüativüdis, so richly represented in 
Ohinese and irrevocably lost in the original 
Sanskrit, J, and E. Marouzeau discuss the use 
of the verb" to be’? in the Divydvaddna. Finot's 
vontribution to the study of some Indo-Ohinese 
traditions testifies to the continued intereet 
evinced by the French in the by-gone oivilisation 
cf their Asiatic possessions, and the elucidation 
of inscriptions in Oambodia by Ooedes is evi- 
dence at once of the extent and duration of 
Hinds culture in the Far Hast, and of the 
acholarsbip of France. 

Buddhist archeology, and iconography in 
particular, owes perhaps more to Foucher than 
to any one individual investigator. It was he 
who placed his finger on the spot where exoava- 
tion, conducted by Marshall and Spooner, revealed 
the relics of tho Buddha near Peshawar, His 
study of the Chhad«nta-Jdtaka, in the prosent 
volume, further traces the history of this 
curious Buddhist legend, where Feer left it, Of 
partioular value are his animadversions on the 
loose conglomeratation of the Pali Pilakas and 
the dubious worth of the Jdtaks stories (the 
atthavannand) as distinguished from the Gáthás. 
Chronologically, the six-tuskod elephant, of whioh 





the mother ofthe Buddha dreams, appears first 
in the Jáfaka stanzas and disappears with the 
fading fresco of Ajantt, Submerged but not 
extinguished under the weight and prestige of 
the dominant Sanskrit, there has always been, 
in India, a rich Prakrié literature, beat known to 
ns in its religious aspect of the Pali of the 
southern Buddhist and the Ardha-MAgadht of the 
Jains. Its popular phase is represented by the 
immense collections of romances and stories. 
Few have osrried the researches into the latter 
further than Lacote, who offers here a deep and 
exhaustive study of the Indiun origin of Greek 
romanos, It would appear to be one pieoe of 
evidenoe of the influence or reaction, however 
slight, exercised by India on Hellenic oultare. 
Despite the late Peterson's bogutifully limpid 
analysis of the romance of Kéádambert, ita 
labyrinth of a plot was never more lucidly dis - 
entangled than by Lacote. In a half dozen, all 
too brief pages, Huber examines tho Tibetan 
version of some of Bharata s stanzas. “Of all 
the sections of the Paiicha£anira found in India 
in the sixth century by the agents of Shah 
Khushro Noshirwan the Sasanian, the chapter on 
sage Bilar (Bharata) has undergone the most 
singular vicissitudes.” Tho fascinating little 
study is a worthy continuation of the Migration 
of Fubles. There is scarcely an easay by any one 
of the twenty-three distunguished collaborators 
of this book, which does not hear witness to the 
profound and varied erudition of Prof. Sylvain 
Levi, eminent as n Sinologist nnd Indianist 
and unsurpassed as an authority on Baddbism. 


G. K. N. 
RANGOON. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
KALIDASA AND KAMANDAEI, 


With regard to Mr. P. V. Kane's interesting 
Note, anto, Vol XL., (1911), p. 286 on“ Kalidfisa 
and KAmandeki,” the writer's attention may be 
drawn to & paper by Professor Oarlo Formichi, 
read to the XIIth International Congress of 
Orientaliste in Rome ( Alcune Osservazioni sull, 
Epoca del Kilmandukiya Nitisdra, published 
soparately in Bologna, 1899), in which the Pro- 
legsor shows KAmandaki to have lived in the time 


of Vmi&áhamihira (A.D, 505-597), or rather some-- 


what earlier. Professor Jacobi, in a very import- 
ant paper, contributed to the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences in Borhn, on the early history of 
the Indian Philosophy (Zur Fruhgeschichte der 


Indischen Philosophie, in Vol. XXXV of the 
Sitzungsberichle, 1911, pp. 732-743), also refers 
to Kåmandaki, who, he says, may be placed 
as carly as the 3rd or 4th century AD. In tbat 
case the relative positions of K&mendaki and 
K@lid&sa would be the revorso of what Mr Kane 
assumes to havo been. Küámandaki would be the 
earlier of the two, For my part (Journal, RAS, 
1808, pp. 1107), I atu disposed to agree with 
Professor Kern ( Weber's History of Indian Liter- 
ature, p. 204, n. 311) that KAlidAsa was a contem- 
porary of Varübamihia, in the sixth contury 


„A, D. 


051057. 
A, P. RUDOLT HOEBNLR, 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF ANOIENT HINDU MUSIC. 
BY RAO SAHIB PRABHAKAR E. BHANDALKAR, BA, LM, & 8.; INDORE, 


T HE subject of ancient Hindu masio does not seem to have reooivod that attontion from Indian. 

lata whioh it deserves, More than 8 century ago Sir William Jones, Francis Fowke, J. D. 
Paterson, eto,, made attempts to elucidate Hinda music. But those were days of pioneering work, 
when very little was known of Sanskrit literature to European soholars, and the Siddhdata-Kgu- 
mutt was considered to be the title of the grammatioal work of Panini and Kallinátha passed for 
a risi. Since that time no attempt has been made to interpret Sanskrit treatises on music. Thus, 
Ráj& S. M. Tagore, who has done so muoh to attract attention to Hindu musio, and has compiled 
a suall Sanskrit book on the subject, almost invariably Follows the authors just mentioned ; and 
Oaptiin Day, who has rendered such a great service to tho presentday Karnatik systom of musio, 
has s mply contented himself by quoting from the writings of the Raja and tho previous writers, 
when treating of the theory and old prastice of Hindu musio. The only exception is that of 
Monsieur J, Grosset, who has not only gone back to original Sanskrit authors, but has been the first, 
as faz as my knowledge goes, to study the most ancient of thom, sz., Bharata. Unfortunately 
besidoe the various disadvantages under which a forelgu scholar, living ontside of India, naturally 
laboursin a work ofthis sort, Monsieur Grosset manifests too much faith in the writings of Raja 
B. M. Tagore. The neoossary result of this has been the propagation of errors originally made by 
the p-oneers nimel abore, Thus one finds them in Carl Engels writings, Ambros’ Geschichte der 
Mussk and Helmholta's Sensations of Tone, to mention only the most important works, It is 
hoped that the following essay will help to correct these errors, 

There are other serious defects also in the writings of Sir W. Jones and his contemporaries. 
Thus, the authors hare no first-hand knowledge of some of the Sanskrit works on musio they men- 
tion, For instance, Sir W. Jones attributes various things to Bharata, which do not oocur in that 
authcr’s work. Indeed, Samgjfta-Nárdfyama and Somangthe’s Rága.oibedka seem to be the only 
troatises of which he has a direot kuowledge, and even then he has not disoovered the date of the 
composition of the latter, though it is givea at the end of that book, and simply remarks that “it 
same a very ancient composition,” This tendency of referring everything Hindu to the hoary past 
is a characteristic fault of writers of this period, and is, of course, quite excusable, considering the 
limitad knowledge of Indian matters af tho time. It is regrettable, however, to find it im later 
writers, as for example, when Rijs S. M. Tagore, a oentary later, refers Hindu musical notation 


to “an age anterior to the commencement of the authentic history," and produces in support of | 


his satement nothing older than the facsimile of an air from Bomanátha's work (A.D, 1609) 
whioh had originally appeared with Bir W. Jones’ paper. 

In the following essay, pains hare been taken to indicate the probable period of a perticular 
stage of Hindu musio under discussion, which, it is hoped, will incidentally show the unsafeness 
of tha common argument of * the well-known hatred of change of the Hindus,” so often called into 
requisition when definite knowledge fails. 

1 hare taken tho following Sanskrit treatises on music to serve as sign-posts in the developrbent 
of that art :— 

1. BMratitya-átya-idstra, circa 4th century A. D. Abbrov. Bh, (Káryamálá edition), 

3. Barhgadeva’s Samzfia-raiadlara, written some time between A.D. 1210-1947. Abbrev 
8. R. (Anandashrama edition) 

3. Somanátha's Réga-vibodka, A. D. 1609, Abbrev. R. V. (ed. Gharpure) 

1, Ahobala’s Samgtta-périjdia, circa the latter half of the 17th oentury. Abbrev. 8. P, 
Poona edition, unless Caloutta edition be specially mentioned) 
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This choice has boon determined by the fact that all these works haro boon printed and are 
thus easily availablo, 

1. Bhdrattya-ndtya-edstra.—This is the oldest Sanskrit work which treats of musio, among 
other subjects. Itis useless to try to determine the dato of the author, even if it were possible to do 
so, ०08089 the present text is evidently the result of many re-handlings evon in comparatively 
recent times, Thus, certain voraes quoted from MAtrigupta’s work and the Natyalochana, by 
Rághavabha(fa in his commentary on the Sékuntala, aro found in tho present-day text of Bharata 
Again, probably there came into existence yarious recensions of the work, as for example, the 
Nandi-bharaia*, or Bharata according to Nandin, Nay, it would further appear that the term 
bharata came to mean “dramaturgy” generally, as shown by the title MataAga-bharatam, a 
work by Lakshmsapa-Bhüskars, for though this work is not yet discovered, in no other sense can 
the writings o! Mataige be called ‘Jharatam.’ In contra-diatinotion to these later bharatas, as 
it were, Raghavabhat(a mentions a work oallod Adibharata, A manusoript with this namo exists 
in the Mysore Oriental Library, but a cursory examination of the chapter on music corresponding 
to tho 29th in the published odition does not show any more marked differonce than is found in 
other manuscripts, bearing the ordinary name 

It will thus bo evident that the facts that Bhavabhati refers to Bharata as taurya-trika-stira- 
kára (composer of the rules of tho three arts of dancing, singing and instrumental music), and 
that KAlidüss also mentions him as a muni (ancient sage), simply show thata certain work by 
Bharata was known to those poots. What portions, if any, of the prosent text formed a part 
of the original, it is impossible to say. Nor is the argamont derived from the mention of tho 
Prahraras (Peblavi) in a book of such a composite nature of any value in dotermining the date of 
the author, for, taking an extreme view, the fact can legitimately be said to throw light only on 
the date of the composition of the particular verse in which the word occurs, 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to try to ascertain, if possiblo, the probable date of the com- 
position of the various chapters, and sometimes even of the particular verses. At present wo are 
concerned with the chapters treating of music. Even a cursory reading of those, as given in 
different manuscripts, shows tho enormous re-handling which the toxt has undergone. Thug 
a passage written in prose in ono manuscript is found versifled iu another, and oertain passages 
referring to the same matter read so differently in diferent manusoripts, that they must be looked 
upon, not merely as various readings, but as different compositions, though very often the mean- 
ing of the passages is tho same. At times, however, 8 lator interpolation Is seen to bein disagree- 
ment with other parts of the work. 

Under these circumstances an effort was mado to find out whether there wera any references 
to musio in KAlidása'8 works, which, by their disorepanoy with the alleged work of Bharata, could 
suggest a priority of either. Unfortunately, I have not yet been able to find any such disorepan. 
cies, except the doubtful one contained in tho 39th 80४०१ of the Raghuram$a, canto I, where the 
shadja noto of the gamut seems to be referred to as boing of two varieties. The commentator 
Mallinithe explains the two varioties as being either (a) buddha and vikrita or (b) chyuta and 
achyxta. If this oxplanation is to be aocepted, it is evident that the stage of music represented by 
Bharata’s work must bo looked upon as earlier than thatof Kálidása's time, for, this distinction of 
the shadja note is not found there,—at least not under those terms,—and only 000018 ín later writers. 





1 Boe the end of the BAdraitya-ndfya-flsirz, KivyamAla series. 

3 I have consulted four M33. (1) A of MM. Paul Hagnand and J. Grosset, very kindly pub ab my disposal by - 
tho latter gentleman, (2) G. of the same authors, (3) P, and P, from the Deccan College Library, boing copies of ` 
Bikaner manusoripš, (4) AL a manusoripš from Mysore. 


a घपदजसंवादिनीः केका rar भिन्नाः शिखण्डिमिः 
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There is, however, no obligation to accept Mallinitha’s interpretation, as tho two varieties of the 
note, fs., (1) shadja and (2) shadja-sddháraña, mentioned in Bharata, are quite sufficient to 
explain the passage. Though the attempt to find out the priority of either of these works has thus 
failed a joomparison with the Amaratoja is apparently more successful. In Bharata ocours the 
word buiepa (a band of musicians), but it is not found in the Amaralofa, though one might expect 
It, if & were in existence, along with the terms for specific collections (vrindabheddh) given in élokas 
4) ani 42, Kdada II. 6, e. g , v3rga, saigha, eto. The word mé@rjind ocours in Amara, but the 
technfoal meaning of it, as used in Bharata, ns., ‘a mode of taning the triad of drums’ is not 
given, But still more to the purpose is the occurrence of the word kákalí in the Amarakoka 
among the musical terms, but without the specifo signification of ‘the note between the 
nishéda and the shidja,’ which is assigned to it in Bharata and all later treatises 
on music. It would thus appear that probably the portion of the Bhdrattyz-ndtya édtira 
under consideration is of a later date than the Amzrakigz, Unfortunately, the date of 
this ‘exioon cannot be ascertained, and the opinions of scholars differ. Thus Weber assigns 
it to che 11th century A.D., whereas Prof. A.A. Masionell, with more show of reason, says that it 
was ‘ not improbably composed about 500 A.D? But one of the words given above, viz., mirjand, 
०0078 in Kâlidåsa in the technical sense, but not in the Amarakoic, and if there be any force in the 
argument used above, the lexicon must be looked upon as prior to Káélidása, Perhaps s slightly 
addei strength is given to this view by the occurrence of the word mérckhand both in Kalidasa and 
Bharata, and its absence from Amara, though it may be urged that one has not got the same 
right to expect this word in that lexioon as the other word marjand. Acoording to the well-known 
tradition, Amara was the contemporary of Kalidiisa, who lived about the end of the fourth 
centary,4 and this is the earliest date at present assigned to Amara. Eren putting the date a 
centary further back in compliance with this argument, the portion of the BMfrattya-náfyo _ 
édsira, which deals with muslo, oannot be assigned to an earlier period than the 4th century A. D. ; 
and may indeed be of a later date. This of coursa does not mean that the musio desoribed in that 
work did not exist at an earlier period. 

2. Barhgadeva’s Samyita-ratndkara—There is no difficulty now in fixing the date of this 
worz, It must have been written between A, D. 1210 and A. D. 12475, 

Bárhgaleva mentionsa large number of writers on s2/jfta (dancing, singing and instrumental 
mucio) between Bharata’s and his own times, but thelr works are no longer extant, and one has to be 
content only with the few quotations found in the writings of the commentators on Bárhgdera's own 
work. This is very muoh to be regretted, because the period between Bharatsand Sarigadeva was a 
ver~ long one—seven or nine centuries—and musto had undergone a very great evolution, which it is 
impossible for us to follow without the missing links, Barhgadeva’s work itself, though extremely 
valuable otherwise, gives but little assistance in such & study, on account of the commonly accepted 
precept, that whenever there is a discrepancy between a édstra (anclent rule) and a lakshya (actuality 
or actual practice), the former should be interpreted so as totally with the latter (rsd 8. R., Adhy. vi. 
831-841). It mustbe mentioned, however, that at times such discrepancies are noted by the author. 





3 R.G. Bhandarkar—4A Peep into the Barly History of India, p. 45, 

उ BR. G. Bhandarkar—Barly History of ths Dekken (800 ed.), Pp. 111-113. Hire also oequrs the following 
remark r— There is a commentary on this work, attributed to a king of the name of Siñgs, who is represented «s 
a paramount sovereign of the Andhra cirole. This Biùga appears in all likelihood to be Biüghaps; and the 

"commentary was either written by him or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often the cage.’ Ths fact 
however, that this commentary mentions another, ví, that by Kallindiha, cirea A. D. 1459, goes against this 
oorjecture, Further, ft may be noted that in the portion of Bkbhabhtpile’s commentary published at Oaloufts, 
there is no mention of the author being ihe paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle as in the manuséripi 
rofarred to in the Nearly History of the Dekban. 
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Of the many writers on music mentioned by Bárügedeva, Kohala was perhaps chronologically 
the next great author after Bharata, for, at the end of the Bh, we find the prediction that Kohala 
will tell the rest ’’ of the aftyc.  Matahga seems to be comparatively a recent writer, and, to judge 
from the available quotations, appears to have rendered the same service to music in his own time 
as a compiler, which Bárügadeva himself did at s later period. Thus he is found to quote 
Bharata, Kohala, Kasyapa and Dargdgakti? and reconcile diff-rent opinions. 

8. und .RágavibodAa —The date of composition of this treatise is given at the end 
by the author himself as Saka 1581 i.e., A. D. 1609. 

4. Ahobala's Samgtta-párijta.—This work was translated into Persian in the year 1187 
A, H. or A. D. 1794.3 It will be seen hereafter, that this work represents a later stage in the deve- 
lopment of music than the last treatise, and I hare assigned it, therefore, to the latter half of 
the 17th century approximately. 

Preliminary Remarks. 


The following elementary considerations, though they ought to be well-known to studenta of 
the theory of masio, do not seam to be recognised by many of the authors, who have written on 
the subject of Hiada masio, and this is my exouse for introducing them here. 

The modern European diatonic scale recognises two modes, the Major and the Minor: 


The majór mode c d e f g a b र्हा 
i कक BE g 
8 4 $ 3 3 हैं 

The minor mode c d sf f g a b e 

` 9 6 4 3 5 15 
l9 aug s. 


It the vibration frequency of the note c be represented by 1, the vibration frequonoies of the 
other notes are represented by the numbers written undet them, 
The interval betwean auy two notes is expressed by the quotient of their vibration frequencies 


and not by their sabtraction; thus the interval between f and ais $73 = E and not 


5 + 1 
5 3 $ 


written ns follows :— 


Indicating the inturrals between suocessire notes, the major mode may be 


10 9 16 
% 8 ib 





© Bh. p. 445, floka 18, where ' कोलाहलः कर्यिष्याते ' 6८81६50 read ` कोहलः FAA. Also p. 444, 
y. 94, where कोहेलोहि,मेरेवं isa misroading for कोहलादिमिरेचं W: M8. A. confirms these corrections. 
This prediction, vix., that the ress not dealt with here will be treated by Kohala, plainly shows that this 
reousting of the Bh was done after Kohala, a lator author, bad written his work. 

7 Ib miy incidentally bs mentioned that in Sdragadeva’s enumeration of writers on musio (S. E., pp. 58) the 


name suia oscurs, which is the name of a singlo max (8, R., p. 161). As printed in both editions of the 
B. M. the reader is aptto imagine Jt and WIth ४० be two dist not writers and women. The Samgfa, 
pirydia, whioh is careless in euch mitters, actually mentions gat as an author, Samilarly, the 8. P. notwith- 
standing, perhaps रस्माजुन of S, R. is the nams of a single individual, but Ihave no evidence, as in the other 
0१०, to support the ounjeofore, 

s Anecdotes of Indian Musio by Sir W. Ouseley, reprinted in RÀjà 8. M. Tagore'a Hinds Musto from Various 
Authors (1882). , 
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T is called a tone. The former, which is the greater of the 


two, is further designated as a major tono and ihe latter a minor tone, The difference between the 


two is — + 10 _ e which is called a comma, The interval 16/15 is called a semitone, or 


Each of the intervals id 10 


mcre strictly a diatonie semitone, Acourately speaking, it ig slightly greater than a half tone, 


sitoo two semitones GF xi) are somewhat more than a tone (=). The minor tone > 


i X —, that is, it consists of a diatonic semitone i and a somewhat smaller semitone 


or which is called a chromatic semitone. When a note is raised or lowered by a chromatic semi- 

tors, it is said to be made sharp or fat respectively. Thusif the vibration frequency of c be taken as 
9 _ 985 25 

1, d = p sharp d X5 = ap tet T'a F &o. Sharps and fais are indiogted 

by the signs 7 and Á written after the notes, thus d if is skarp d, and e Á is fat e. 

It is a well-known fact that the vibration frequency of a note (on which depends ite pitch), 
ob:atned by plucking a thin string, is inversely proportional to its length, other things remaining 
tha same? If the length of the string producing the note c be taken as unity, the lengths which 
produce the different notes of the major mode will be as follows :— 

Nota Gi e f g a b e 
ug 8 4 8 $ 3 8 1 

Doug orig हा pog कह यह 5 

Here again, as before, the difference or interval between two notes is represented by the 
quotient of the corresponding numbers and not by their swbstraction, Thus the interval between 


d and « 18 4 न 2 = 5 (which means that the length of the string giving the note e is 9/10ths 


o! that giving the note d, other things being the same), and not £ ड़ = 2 This is such 
an elementary matter that some readers are apt to wonder at the insistanoe with which it is presented 
here, Bat, as will ba shown in the sequel, this error was actually made originally by J. D. Paterson, 
Beja 8. M. Tagore drew up his instructions for the division of the finger board of the S'rutivína 
in acoordanoe with it, and Captain Day (to mention only the most important writer) gave further 
prblieation to it. Ë 

There is another and more convenient method of oxpressing the intervals between the 
diferent notes of a soale, On examining the soale given above, it will be seen that the interval 
beween the fundamental note and its octave is divided into five tones and two semitones, Each 
tore is approximately equal to two semitones, and the interval of an octave may, therefore, be 


waww r r c s व 

* Though this can be experimentally demonstrated pretty accurately (exact preolaion is imposible) ona 
preparly constructed monochord, for more than one reason errors are inevitable inan attempt to make ihe 
denonstration with the help of a fretted instrument like the bn or sitar, 
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considered as equal to twelve semitones, and the intervals between the successive notes of the 
major mode may be roughly given in semitones as follows :— 
Notes = sss ET œ 0 d e f g abc 
Intervals in semitones =... .. 221222 1 
This is evidently only a rough statement, ss, strictly speaking, the interval between c and d 
is not equal to that between d and e, nor is either of them exactly double of that between e and f. 
Bat let us now suppose that the interval of an octave ia subdivided into twelve esactly egual intervals, 
whioh we shall term ‘equal semitones’ (E, 8.). Then evidently the interval of an ootave 2=(K. 8.)13, 


or one E. B. = 12 8. Taking this ag our unit, we can express any interval in terms of it. 
Thus the interval between 0 and d expressed as a quotient is x ; and If we want to find the 
number of equal semitones c in the same, we hare the relation 193 & = D 
^/ 
s = 2.04 nearly, To avoid decimals, we may put one equal semitones = 100 cents, and say that 
the interval betwoen c and d is 204 oenta, instead of 2.04 equal semitones. The pitch of the 
different notes of the major mode may now be expressed as follows :— 
` Noe e 0 d o f 9 a b हॉ 

Cents... ` e O 204 886 498 702 884 1088 1200 
and the intervals between successive notes thus :— 

Notes... c d <“ g a b c 

Gents... 204 182 113 904 182 304 112 

One convenience of this method of expressing the value of musical intervals is readily seen, 
vis., that they oan be expressed by means of differences instead of by quotients, Moreover, a 
comparison of different systems of dividing the octave Is thereby rendered easier. 

The Notes of Hindu Musio, 

From the S. B, I. iv. 88 and Náradt-Bikska L. i, 2-8, it would appear that a pik was chanted 
in monotone, a 76086 to two notes, and a sdman to three notes!0, A scale of four notes also seems to 
have been in use and was called sseráatara (Vern. suratar), In what relations of pitoh the notes 
stood in the last three cases it is impossible to say, though at first in reading Néreat-Sikshd I, i. 
9-18, and I. v. 1-2, one entertains a hope of being able to make a guess. 

We are also ignorant of the stages by whioh the three notes of the sáman chant rose to the 
number of seven, nor oan we say, with certainty, what relation those seven sáman notes bore to 
the later seven notes of musio. The former were named brushja, prathama, doittya, tritfya, chaturtha, 
mandra and atisodra.!! Jt ig oertain that these are in deapending order of pitoh, but in what 
exact relation, it is impossible to say. The Néradi-Sikshé does indeed in one place saya — 

बः सामगाणां प्रथमः स पेणोमेथ्थमः स्वरः | 
शो हितीयः स शास्धारस्वूती बस्त्कृषभः स्मृतः (१) 
"ud: wg इत्याइ: पञ्चमो जैवतों भबेत्‌ । 
घष्ठी Pret विशेषः सप्तमः Ta: स्मृतः LRI 
(Translotion—The first note of the Siman ohanters is the madhyema of the flute, the second is 
the gandadra, the third is known as the rishabAa, the fourth is called the skadja, the filth is the 
Thaivata, the sixth should be known as the ngskdda, and the seventh the pafichama.) 
18 Bee also 8. B. (Caldxtia), p. 70, 1, 17 # seg. 


11 Náradi BikskA I. L 18; B. B. L i. 25, Comm. where thoy are incorrectly spelt; A. O. Burnell’s Áreheye- 
rükmcta—The Jinan Chants in B, M, Tagore’s Hindu Husto from Various Authors, tod edition, 
33 NAradt-Hikehá, Lyi, 1-1; A, O. Burnell wo, off. ` 


which gives 


, 
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Bat it will be noticed that this nomenclature is different from the one which bas just been 
referred to as being given in another part of the same work. Asa matter of fact, the names of 
the soven notes of the sdman have varied from time to time and In different parts of the 
o»untry,3 the enumeration and notation by the first seven numorals being more modern, A. O, 
Furnell professes to have identifed them by means of a standard pitch-pipe with f, e, d, c, B, 
<, G, and adds that ‘it isalso the doctrine of the Néradacizd (adhy. ii) according to oral 
information ' and quotes the first of the two élokas given above. He further remarks that ‘the 
common Hindu scale corresponds with the European key of O. But it is easy to show that 
Dr. Darnell is certainly wrong (1) either in his identification of the seven notes with f e, d, 
ÉC., or (2) in supposing that this identification is borne out by the Néradt-iikshd, For, though 
the author is quite correct in saying that the common Hindu scale (that is, of the present day) 
corresponds with the European key of 0, it does not follow that the common ancient Hindu sosle 
was the same as to-day's. Aso matter of fact, it will be shown in the sequel that if c be taken 
cs the shadja, the géndhdra and the nishdda as given In sll Sanskrit treatises on musio, will be 
represented by e Z and ó £, and not by 6 and 4 as is the modern Hindu practice in northern India. 
Moreover, Dr. Burnell evidently had not before him the seoond of the two slokas quoted above; 
othorwise he would have sean that though the order was smooth up to the fourth note which was 
dentified with the skadja, it was no longer so with the remaining notes, the fifth, sixth, and 
soventh, being the dAaitaía, the atshdda and the pailchama respectively, and not the aishdda, the 
Jhaicata and the pañchama, as one would expect if the enumeration of the notes had prooseded in 
she descending order of pitoh. From all this it is evident that Dr, Burnell’s identifloation of the 
semen notes of the sáman, even if it be correct, is not in accordance with the Ndradft-nkshf, cod 
tis very desirable that an expert should ascertain the relations of the notes of the sdman, while 
it ig still possible to find Brihmagas who can chant it. I 

Though we do not know all we desire about these notes, we can gather some information 
about the scale from their names. Thus it would appear that there was a time when only four 
notes were used, which weredesignated by the names the first, the second, the third, and the fourth 
and formed a descending scale, that at a later time the scale was extended below and upwards 
by the notes mandra and hrush[a respectively, and that atisvára was the last addition to its lower 
end, 

In music proper, designated by the term gdndharva, seven notes are recognised and named 
shadja, rishabha, gindhdra, madhyama, paüchama, dhaivata, and nishdda (sometimes also called 
saptama or the seventh), and represented by the syllables sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, and ni respec- 
tively. The earliest mention of these ia found in the Anugitd and the Garbhopanishad. Telang 
assigns the former to the third or fourth century B. C., and the scale must be assumed to hare 
dated from that period. How long before, the sdman scale of seven notes was in existence and 
whether it was identical with this one, are questions on which I am unable to throw light. In 
Greece, Pythagoras (flourished 540-510 B. C.) is said to have bean the first to establish the eight 
complete degrees of the diatonic soale. 

As regards the meaning of the names of notes, it is easy to seo that the madhyama is go 
called because it forms the middle note, the peñohama because it is the fjtk, and the saptama 
(another name for the nisháda) because it is the seventh noto, in the shadjagráma, The various 
derivations of these and the remaining notes given by different writers and quoted in tho commentaries 
on the 8. R. by Kallingths and Sirhabhüpá&la are simply fanciful, and need not bo mentioned 
here. It may be noted, howerer, that one of the attempts, which interpreta ihe name sAadja as 
meaning ‘the producer of tho (other) six’ (notes), besides being opposed to ordinary grammar, 











18 A, O. Burnell, loc, ct, 
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js based on the ides that it is the fundainental or keyrrote of the soale, which is incorroot; for, 
as will be shown hereafter, though skadja is the nams of the keynote of the present Hindu sealo, 
sach was not the caso in former times. The other explanation, gis., ‘the note derived fronr the 
(other) six’ has the advantage of being in better agreement with graurmar, md if is not impos- 
sible (though I do not consider it probable) that it might have been the lost addition to the soale. 
The term gdndhdra was eyidenily taken from the country of that name, noted for ita musicians, 
The derivation of sishádd ia stated to be front ni--A/sa7, the note being thus named because “ the 
motos ‘sib down' ३,०,, end in this ome,"14 This may be right, but I think itat least quite as likely 
that it was so called, because in the old Hindu vind (see below) the string on which it was played 
ras the lowest, or sa it were “sat down, The term nishddavda is also sometimes applied to this 
huts instead of '' nishdda.” 








On the ‘ gvaras’ and ‘ brutis,’ 

In the Bh. there is mo confusion or want of clearness about these. But some of ihe later 
Sanskrit authors lave introduced difficulties unnecessarily, which the reader will find diseuseod in 
Eallin&tha's commentary (S. R. pp. 84-86). Thus Vi&várasa says that éru/is are of two kinds: 
ss., (1) those on which the notes are located, and (2) those whioh intervene between two notes ; 
tor example, in the shadjagrdma the fourth, seventh, ninth, eto., grutis will be said to belong to the 
first class, and the first, second, third, fifth, sixth, eighth, eto, to the second, : Some mention 
sixty-six frais, 1. e., twenty-two for each of the three ootaves, smd have even gone to the extent 
of giving names co overy one of these, others conteating themselves with naming only the twenty-two. 
In the Bh, the ¿rutis bare not been designated by proper names at sll. Some maintain that the number 
of mutis is infinite, which statement, if it refers to the interval of an octave and is not merely 
an extension of the last view of sixty-six £rutis to the infinite number of octaves that are conceiv- 
able, simply moans that the interval ofan octave is divisible into an infinity of minute parts. Though 
this is trae, ib does not follow that one is not at liberty to divide it, if it suits one's purpose, into 
a desired number of parts, A straight line may be divisible into an infialte number of extremely 
minute parts, but it may be suitable for our purpose to divide it only into two or four. Kallina- 
tha’s objection to the view of infinite árwtis ls that the oer is incapable of appreciating auch infini- 
taimal jrutts, Though this argument is quite valid, it does not strike at the root of the question. 
ft may still be asked :— Why just twonty-two £rutis, and not twenty-four or twelve, each of which 

„is quite as appreciable by the ear as one of the system of twenty-two P The only complete reply 
would ba:—Simply because the system of twenty-two suits best the purpose in hand, which is to 
indicate the relations of the various notes in the grime. : 

One more view requires notice, Kallin&thal^ saye “ Other sagas, like Vena, consider a gruti 
to be of nine sorta", Thus, for instance, * At the holes of a fate wise men should produce notes of two, 
of three, and of four £rutis.' Bharata also has sald!® ‘The notes in a flute should be known ag of 
two, three, and four fretis, (produced) by shaking (of the finger), by half opening (a hole), and by 
fully opening (it).* Thus have I mentioned nine correct érutis.’ I need hardly remark that it 
is arrant nonsense to speak of krulis being of nine kinds, because there are notes of two, three, and 
four érwtis, and two, threo and four together make nine! Farther !& must be added to the credit 
of the Bu, that the lines, which aay 80, though alleged to be from that work, are not found in any 
of the manuscripts I have consulted, 

(To be dontisued,) 

BOB, Vol L p. 40, U $4 (Kalinbtha’s Gomm.) -© C 
19 8, R., p. 95. भरतेवाप्डुकत्‌-द्विक्रषिक चतुष्कास्तु तेया वंधयताः स्वराः | कम्पमोनाधेमुष्ताच ब्यक्तमुक्ताजू:, 
(weta: | दाते दावन्मजा प्रोक्ताः समीच्णः gaat तब | इति || प्यक्तमुकतास्तयेव F is a better roading, 


Tho 1L इति obo., do not oocur in any of the MSS. of the Bh. I have oonsalted, 


15 In later versos in tho Bh, it is oxplained shyt the notos obtained by these Processes aro of throes, two and 
four fruits, respectively. 
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FOUR VILLAGES MENTIONED IN THE NASIK OAVE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY Y. R. GUPTH, B.A; NASIK, 
1—Samalipads or Sámalipada, 
*समक्तिपद or सामलिपद्‌.' 

B£malipada occurs in inseription 8, line 18 :— 

[१३] गामो समलिपश इदमि एतत महाभइरकन có Dp धमसेशुस Bore पटिसंथरणे अखबनिबिहेंतु गाम 
सानलिपदं मिख्युहि पेवीलेणबः [सोहि मिका] येम मदाजनिबेहि पतिगह्य सयप...,..एवस w गामंस सामाछिपक्स 
मिञ्ुहरूपरिशारं ( विराम ). 

This village was granted to mendicants of the Dhadráyanfya sect, in lieu of another, vis., 
Buiisana, which they rejected. The former is seid to be situated within the subdistriot of 
Gcvardhana on the eastern road. ' ग्रोवधमाहरे ! पुवसखिमे ' can hardly mean to the east of the town 
of Govardhana, though the Bombay Gasetteer? is not clear on the point. It obviously would 
mean on the east limite of the subdivision. But the reading पुवसिमे itself ia incorrect, On 
personally examining the stone, I find that Mr. E. Senart’s reading grav is beyond doubt, The 
impressions scoompanying it will make this clear. Simalipads can easily be identifed wtih 
the modern Samanagaon, about eight miles from the Triraámi Hill and in the eastern direc- 
tion? The Sanskrit form is S&lmalipadra, consisting of two parts: Sdlmali and pairs, of 
which Sálmali (or rather the Prakrit form Sámali) has evidently been corrupted into Sdmana 
(Tend 3 being very often interchangoablo), padra is the same aa gaon, both signifying a village, 
and being added on to the names of hamlets. From other identifications it seems more than 
probable, that it lay to the east of the then Govardhana subdistrict, but within it, If 
appears that the river Darna formed the eastern boundary of the subdivision up to Sangayi and 
thia is natural, 

3~—Pisijipadaks or Pisichipedraka. 
पिसाभिपषृक or पिशाचीपद्रक- 

PisAjipadaks [ for (Sanskrit) Pid&chipadraka ] occurs in inscription 2, line 11 :— 

[११] एतस w bore चितणनिमित महादेवीब अयकाय सेवाकामो पियकामी च ता.........[दखिणा]पयेसरो 
पिलुपातियों धमसेलुस दद्मति गाम तिरण्इपवतस अपरदर्खिणपसे पिसाजिपदक सवशात भोगपिरठि. . - 

This village was granted for चिसणमिमित (हं) [चिच्रजनिमिज्त ], that is for painting, or in s 
more general sense, for ornamentation.‘ It is said to be on the south-west of the Oe và, Hill. 
We oan identify it with the modern S&njegaon or Sanjigaon (as the ugrionlturists oall it), whioh 
is just to the south-west of the hill in the Igatpuri t&laká, the distance being 14 miles. 
Pis&jipadaka is made up of Pistji+ padakz or padraka, which is in modern times replaced by 
gam. Pisåji can easily take the form of 245६8, and the latter oan further become Sdaji_ or 
Banje, with the initial pa dropped, as is not infrequent. The whole name we thus obtain is 
Bünjigaon or Bánjegson, as itis generally written, It shonld be noted that the peasants have 
re:ained the more primitive form. I 

8.—Kanhahini. 

Kanhahini ocours in inscription 9, line 2 :— 

[7] डपासकस qu धमगादिना wata अपरिलीज कण्हहिनिज एतो w खैतातों चिबरिक पवदतस. 

It is called 'अपरिछीय (4 ) or 'अपरास्थार्बा' that is, on the west, if the interpretation pat 
by Pandit Bhagwánlàlis to be scoepted. He infers that this means‘ west of the Oave Hill.’ 

1 For dhdra a technical territorial term, vide Dr, Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p.177 noto, and of the Alin gran 
of Dharasene IT. Above, Vol. VIII, p. 78- : 

3 Vol XVI, wide p. 089. 

3 To be extremely fastidious, a very little above the e&aighs Une drawn from the Cave Hill towards the 
direct east, the angle being of lees than 31 degrees—and therefore to speak commonly and plainly in the oastern 
"(zzi in the north-eastern) direction. Furthermore, the village would be very nicely on the eastern road of the hill 
and in all probability of the then Govardhna subdistrict, Tho reading is पुवमये —an4 nop JINA —and atter 


ticn is especially invited to it. 
5 Np. Ind., Vol. VILL, p. 64. 
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Thore is no.village which corresponds in name in the direction. But we can identify 
Kanhahini with the present Küvpai, which is south-west of the Oave Hill, the distanos being 
18 miles, Two explanations are possible :— 

(a) There might have been two portions of the village—one eastern and the other 
western, and the letter only referred to in the inscription by saying भपरिलीय (4). In other 
words, western Kaghshini appears to have been alluded to and not the western direeiion of 
the Cave Hill, ' 

(b) A second explanation is to take झवरिलीय as the name of a field as suggested by M. 
Benart. , 

I add that I cannot help thinking that in Küvpai, we have some trace of Kanhahini 
The latter must first have been corrupted into Kanhai, and afterwards ijto Küvgsi. It is 
locally considered to be a place where the great sage Kapila practised penanse. Now it must 
be admitted that this is impossible, But it seems that it must have been a place of some 
religious importanoe and of considerable antiquity. 


4.—Aparakakhedi or Kakhadi. 

Aperakakhadi occurs in inscription 4, line 2:— 

[२] serrate गोषधने अमच विण्हुपाछितं गामे भपरकखडियं यं खैते भशकालकिय उपभवातेम भूतं मिवतम 
Gautamiputra Satakarni gave a feld in this village to Buddhist mendicants. But after a time 
another was exchanged. The Bombay Gazetteer remarks;—'' This village has not been 
identified, The old name Aparakakhadi may be with reference to some other Kakhaii to the 
east of it, or if there is a mistake in the text, it may be Aparikakhadi.’’ There might have 
been two villages or two or even more portions of the village referred to in the insoription, One 
was called Aparakakhadi in particular, but sometimes for shortness simply, Kakbadi. It may 
fairly be identified with the present Avajakhoda, a village in the Igatpuri taluké and sonth- 
weet of the Cave Hill; about 25 miles fromit. Another fleld is said to be given as tho village 
was deserted. It is not very clear whether this means partial or complete desertion, 
especially as it is plainly noted that, ‘the lands were then cultivated. ’ Probably partial 
desertion is meant, the people removing to the neighbouring suburbs or edits, perhaps 
because the original place was malarious and unhealthy. This oan be guessed even now. 
There are about 10 or 12 suburbs of this small village, and it can be surmised that the 
original one must have been abandoned. If Sánjigaon and Kavnai are situated in the 
Igatpuri taluk, we can, I think, safely look for Apsrakakhagji in the same subdistrict, and 
naturally in their neighbourhood. 

The two components of Aparakakhadiare Apara and Kakhadi, the former now oorrespond- 
ing to Avala and the latter to Kheda. Avara and apara mean the same thing: both moaning 
western, The former also means lower or mean and would be fitly applied to s village worth 
abandoning. R and | are interchangeable. Aparakakhadi would thus naturally give place to 
Avajakheda, | "QN 

[ (b) Aparakakhadi is likely to assume tho form Párskheda or Pálakhedja, We have one 
Pklakheda in the Dindori taluk& and another in the Niphad talukk, the distances from the Cave 
hill being 28 and 25 miles respectively, and the latter being east of the former, I, however, 
for reasons given above, am very much inolined to believe that the ancient Aparakakhadi 
must be the modern Avalaheda. ] I 


5 Ep. Ind., Vol VIII, p. 77. 
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KING LAKSHMANA SENA OF BENGAL AND HIS ERA. 
BY PROF. NALINIKANT BHATTASALI; COMILLA, 


Tug account of the termination of Sena supremacy in Bengal has received wide notoriety from 
the writings of Minbüju-d-D!n Sar&j, the author of the celebrated historical work T'abaqtt4-Ndeirf. 
Every school-boy of Bengal knows how the daring Mohammad, son of Bakht-y&r, fell upon Nadi 
wich a party of .seventeen horsemen, and how the aged Rai Lakhmanish slipped off through the 
postern gate, There was frosh stir in Bengal about the matter by the publication of a picture 
some years ago, entitled “The flight of Lakshmapa Sena”—by the late lamented artist 
Screndranath Ganguly.  Minh&j's statements were sharply oriticised recently, after the 
publication of the picture; all the historians in Bengal setting themselves in right earnest to 
disprove Minbéj's statements. The most important effort in this direction has been that of 
Bsbu Rekhaldas Banerjee, M.A., of the Indian Museum in Caleutts, who submitted a paper to 
tha Asiatic Society of Bengal and also delivered a leoture on the subject in the first monthly 
meeting of the 16th year of the Bangiya Shdhitya Parishes (Bengal Academy of Literature) of 
Oaleutta. In these he attempted to prove that tbe reign of Lakshmana Sena ended long before 
th» raid of Muhammad Bakht-y&r and consequently that it eould not by any means be Lakshmana 
Bana who fled from Nadia. 

His arguments are os follows :—Foar inscriptions, he seys, are at the root of the present 
agitation 

(1) The Gays inscription, bearing the name of Afokavalla, —dated 1813, Nirrgna cra.) 

(ü) The Buddha-Gay& inscription of A&okarsalla dated thus :— 

u §rtmal-Lakhorapasenasy-Aitiardjys Sas. 51 Bhadra-dine $9." 3 

(ii) Another Buddha-Gay& inscription of Asokavalla dated thus :— 

* Srtmal-Lakskmanadeva-pádánám —atiíardjye Sasi. 74 Vaiidkha-radi 18 
Guras,"! 5 I 

(ir) A third Baddha-Gayå inscription of Adsokavalla. It is not dated, but it serves to prove 
tLat king Adokavalla mentioned in all these four inscriptions is ono and the same person.* 

Mr. Banerjee has rejected the date of the first inscription as being uncertain and useless. 

‘ Els discussion centres round the dates of the second and third inseriptions. He accepts Dr. 
Eielhorn’s view that the era of Lakshmana Sena began in A. D. 1119-20; and then he seeks to 
explain the word aifta in the two dates by quoting Dr. Klelhorn, That eminent scholar wrote 
(Ante, Vol. XIX, p. 2, note 8)—' During the reign of Lakshmaga Sena the years of his reign 
would be desoribed as Srfmal-Lakshmanasenadéva-pidanam r&jge (or pravardaména-rijayarájye) 
Eathvat; after his death the phrase would be retained, but Atta prefixed to the word rá/ye, to show 
taat, although the years were still counted from the commencement of the reign of Lakshmana 
Fens, that reign itself was thing of the past.” Now, the second insoriptlon of this series bears 
tie date 51 of atfta-rdjya. Therefore the reasonable conclusion is that Lakshmana Sena must not 
have reigned for more than 51 years. The Lakshmags Sens era began in A.D. 1119-20, and 
Mr. Banerjee has tried fo prove that the era began from the coronation o! Lakshmapa Sena. 
Therefore Lakshmaga Sena could not have reigned beyond 1119 4-51— A. D, 1170. Muhammad 
Bakht-yar on the other hand ralded Nadia by A.D. 1200. Therefore the raid of Nadig 
happened long after tha death of Lakshmana Sons. This is the main drift of Mr. Banerjoe's 


ergument, 


1 Anto, VoL X., p. 841. ® Jour, Bomb. As. 80०., Vol. XVL., p. 359. 
» Ants, Vol. X., p. 844. t Cunningham's Makdbedti, p. xrrtil o. 
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The subject is interesting, and truth must be ascertained at any oost. I venture to lay before 
the publio the results of my investigation for what they are worth, 

Modern historians have been to an undue degree prone to discredit the narrative of Minh4j. 
‘They have completely ignored the fact that Minh&j was almost a contemporary author, and, more 
over, he did not rely upon information collected by himself alone, He is rather disposed to cit 
authorities and begins his aceount of the Sena kings thus :—'* Contemporary historians, on whom 
be the pease of God, have thns related.” Another proof of his trustworthiness is that his 
statements accord exaptly with the facts established by Dr. Kielhorn by independent research, 
Minh&j deolares that Rai Lakhmagiah lived and reigned for 80 years and that Muahammad Bakhtyár 
sacked Nadiad, in A. D. 1200. Dr. Kielhorn also found out that the era of Lakshmana Sena began 
in A, D. 1119-20, and there is exactly an interval of 80 years between this date and A, D. 1200. 
‘The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the era of Lakshmana Sena ran from the year of his 
birth. Lot us investigate this matter a little further, 

I. We get the following information about Lakshmaga Sens irom Minháj' book, the 
reliability of which is above inferred : 

G) Lakshmaga Sena was in his mother's womb when his father died, 

(ii) His mother died in the course of delivery, 

(iii) - He was get upon the throne by the royal officers just after his birth. 

(iv) He lived or relgned 80 years. 

(Y) He was very old when Muhammad Bakht-yür sacked Nadi&. 

From quite a different source,—that of the ZaghubAdrata, a Sanskrit historical treatise whioh 
seems to record geuuine historical traditions,—we get the following similar pieces of information 
about Lekshmana Sens. 

(i) Ballils Sena, father of Lakshmana Sena, was absent on a war in Mithila when Lakshmaga 
was born in Vikramapura, 

(I) False news about the death of Ballila in the Mitbilá war spread abroad. 

Combining tho information gathered from these two different gouroes, we may oonclude that 
Balla was actually absent on warin Mithil&á when Lakshmana Sena was born in Vikramapura. 
False news’ about the death of Ballšla reached Vikramapura and the royal officers placed infant 
Lakshmana on the throne. The queen diod in child-birth. It is just possible that to commomo- 
rate all these important events, Dallála introduced the new Lakshmana Sena era. It should more- 
over be borne in mind that if thls account of the birth of Lakshmana Sena bo truo, the birth and 
‘the coronation may be taken in ono sense to have happened at one and the same time, as Laksh- 
mana Sena was placed on the throne just after his birth, though by mistake. 

II. NNadi£ was sacked in A.D. 1200. Minh&j says that Lakshmaga Sena was 80 years old 
when the sack'of. Nadia took placo. Therefore he was born in 1200—80— A. D. 1120, which 
year is fixed upon by Dr. Kielhorn as tho beginning of the Lakshmana Sena era, 

III. Let us now consider the four insoriptions of A§okavralls, As we have alroady stated, 
three of the four inscriptions are datod,—the first in 1818 Nirvana year, the second in 51 Aika- 
rüjya year, and the third in 74 Atíta-rdjya year. Unfortunately Mr. Banerjee has completely 
ignored the first date on the ground that there was no concurrence of opinion as regards the date of 
Mah&parini visa among the Indian Buddhists when Hiewen Tsang visited India. He ought to 
have considered that the difference of opinion prevailing in the 7th century might hare been settled 
——— — —— ——— — BN RN 


4 There are several proofs that Ballila lived beyond A. D, 1110, but we need not enter into the discussion 
here 
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down in the course of six centuries and the Nirvana era as used by the Baddhists of the 13th 
century might be a fixed and definite one, He might also have inquired among the modern 
Buddhists of India whether they still use that era. 

We inquired among some Buddhist friends of ours, and they assured us that the Nirrügs ern is 
stillvery widely used in the Buddhist circles, and that the present year 1912 of the Ühristian era cor- 
responda to the year 2456 of the Nirráns ora. Hence we see that the year 1818 of the Nirvüpa 
era corresponds to 1269 of the Ohristian era. But we know thet the year 1818 of the Nirvana 
era, the years 51 and 74 of Atita-réjya must be very near to each other, being years in-the reign of 
one and the same king Afokaralls, But Mr. Banerjee has concluded that 51 Aéfta-rdjya is equal 
to A, D. 1170, which ls far removed from 1269, The truth is that the word Aífta-ráfya was not 
rightly interpreted by Dr. Kielhorn, It really means—Rdjye atte eati—after the reign has been 
a thing of the past.’ The reign of Lakshmana Sens passed away in A.D. 1200. Therefore A. D. 
1269=N. E. 1818=69 Atfla-rá;ya year, which falls conveniently midway between 51 and 74 of 
the second and third inscriptions. 

Hore a question may arise. Are the years 51 and 74 years of a distinot era counted from the 
end of Lakshmags Sons's reign? We should answer in the positive. We can gather from the 
writings of Minháj, that Lakshmana Sena was an extremely popular king. As an ern was counted 
from the year of his birth, so was an era oounted from the year of the loss of his kingdom. That 
ers waa still very widely used in Vikrampur in the time of Nawab Alivardi Khan. With the 
ascendency of the English that era had to make room for the Christian cra and vanished alto- 
gether. An old document printed by Jogendranath Gupta in his History of Vibrampur (Bengali, 
page 011) 18 dated 1158 Bangald 545 Pargarditt. We possess similar old documents of the 
time of Nawab Alivardi Khan, They relate to slavery. One of them is dated: 1161 Bangald, 548 
Pargardttt sam. Another, ‘1158 Bangald, 550 Pargand/tt sam.” The present Bengali year 
1818 (A. D. 1911) and by calculating with any of these three documents we find that the first year 
of the Pargantit ors corresponds to A, D. 1200-1, The suffix ata is clear, but how the word 
Parganá came to be incorporated into the name can only be conjectured. Une thing ig, however, 
certain the valiant sons and grandsons of Lakshmana Sena, who retained their independence 
in Vikrampur for a century or more after the fall of Lakshmana Sena, did not forget the wrongs of 
their ancestor ; and the wide popularity of the era is a posttive proof that the people of Vikrampur 
did not forget their beloved sovereign even many hundred years after his reign became ‘a thing of 
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the past.’ 

[ Prof. Bhattasali is probably not aware o! the paper called Chronology of the Sena Kings of 
Bengal written by Mr. Nagondranath Vasu and published in the Jour, Beng, As. Boc, Vol. LXV, 
p. 16 ff., whorein has already been set forth mnoh of the matter herein given about the Laksh- 
inanasena era. Bat the conclusions drawn by Prot, Bhattasali are different from those of Mr. 
Vasu, who regards A.D. 1119, not as the initial year of the Lakshmana Sena era, but as the year 
ot Ballála Sena’s coronation, Mr, Vasu, again, on the authority of the Ddénasdgara, cites Baka 1091 
as the date of its composition, whereas Dr. Rajendralal Mitra (Notices of SK. MSS., Vol. I, 
p. 151) has assigned it to Saka 1019 on a quite different authority, Oan the words $aii-seva-daéa- 
mite, from whieh the date 1091 is deduced by Mr. Vasu, be read as nara-šaši-daša-mite whioh 
would exactly bring us to Dr. Mitra's date ? ——D. R. B.] 

# Princep has shewn oonclusively that the Nirvana cra was widely current in India, Burma and Osylon and 
that it bogan in 544 B.C. Vide his ‘ Useful Tables," page 16+. 

* It ia quite posmble that inscriptions dated inthe early Aiftardjya years 9,4, 5,0, eto, may be discovered 
in future. 
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EPIGRAPHIO NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
_BY D. B. BHANDAREAR, M.A... POONA. 
(Continued from above, Vol. XL. p. 240.) 
XII,—Sshssrám-R(pn&th-Brahmagiri Edict of Aboks. 

TIRE are two knotty passages in this ediot whioh have for long beon the subject of much 
discussion among scholars, Great interest in this matter has recently been awakened by two arti- 
cles published in the Journal Asiatiqus. One of these is entitled " Les Vivüs&h d'A&oka" by 
Dr. F, W. Thomas (May-June, 1910, pp, 507-22) and the other * Vyuthens 206 " by M. Sylvain 
Lévi (1911, Part 1, pp. 119-30). I oraye indulgence to lay my views before the scholars inter- 


ested in Asoka's inscriptions, 
I. 


The first passage is as follows, in scoordance with the three recensions of this ediot $ 

Rûpnåth ——Y4 indya Ldldya Jaibudipasi amisé depd husu ta dani mist kaid. 

Bahasrám :—[ Et] (ena adita) lena Jabudépasi akmican devd said munisa-misam deva kajd, 

Brahmagiri +—Jmind chu kdlena amisd samdad munisd Jaibudtpasi misd dereki, 

The words misd and amisd occurring in these sentences had 80 long been taken to be equiva- 
lent to the Sanskrit mrishd and amrishd. But M. Sylvain Léri has now shown that they stand 
for miirdh and amisráh. The PAli form of mfishd would be musd and not misd, And secondly 
in the Sahasrám recension we have the forms astmisam and mise which can correspond only to 
amiáram and miram, and never to mrishd, Again, munisa-mise of the Sahasrim text is a 
compound which can only be.dissolvod as manushyaih शाती, Mrishd has absolutely nothing to 
do here with misah. It 1s-also now agreed by most scholars that the words dend and munsed aro 
to be taken in their usual sense of ‘gods’ and‘men.’ 50 the question now arises: what can be 
the actual meaning of the three sentences? Asoka says that for more than two years and a helt. 
he was a lay-followor, and did nob exert himself strenuously, but for more than a year that he was in 
the Smkgha he did exert himself strenuously. And what was the result? The result was that the 
. gods who were so long unmixed with men were mixed with them. He, therefore, advises the people 
to put forth strenuous exertion. This will, he says, enable eren a lowly person to attain the great 
heaven. Thus the fruit of exertion is expressed in two different phrases: (1) by the commingling 
of men and gods and (2) by the attainment of heaven (svarga). The two things are thus identice] 
and consequently the frst phrase must be interpreted in the light of the second. What, there- 
fore, the first passage in my opinion meens is something like this. Asoka has explained to his 
people what dAaxuma is, The performance of dhahma leads to pwnys (spiritual merit), and the 
accumulation of ptstya to the attainment of heaven. Gods were formerly aloof from men and men 
from gods, becanse there were no men who had hoarded so much of punya as to vie with them. 
But now through the teachings of A&oka men have become so much punyavat and consequently 
such equals of gods that the old gulf no longer existed between them and they have become one 
another's associates. But this punya (and through it svarga) can be secured only through pará- 
Arama (strenuous exertion). And hence it is that he exhorts men to exert themselves strenuous- 
ly. That the performance of 9४894 leads to the attainment of heaven was formerly as it is now 
the aocepted belief of all sects, (compare, s. g. Te tah bhuktvd tvarga-lokash viidlah ksMne punye 
martya-loke viteMti— Bhagavad-gfiá, Ohap. IX. v. 21; and also the words of the Buddha sache 
kho pan’ assa eva ditfht hoii: imind 'hath stlena of vatena vd tapma vå bhahmachariyena od dero 
vå bhavissdmi devaüüataro vd, &o. occurring in the Majjhkima-nikdya, rutta 57). This idea is also 
not foreign tó the insoriptions of Afoka, as we shall shortly see 

In order to understand this edict better, it is necessary to oompare it with Rook Edict X.. a 
passage from which is as follows 

Ya tu kimchi pardkariats Devénath (priyo) Priyadasi rajd ta savah párairikdya [:] kihti 
[?] eakale apaparisrave asa. 

1 
1 m sary to æy that nob knowing French I have not the good fortune of knowing the yiows of thero 
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Here Asoka says that he exerts himself strenuously (pardbramate), But with what object in 
ew? He replies : pdratrikdya, $, ¢., with reference to the next world. But for whose sake? 
He answers: sakale apaparisrave asa,1.6. in order that all men should be free from parterava, which 
he further explains by apwhiah=sin. Similarly, when in the S.-R.-B. edict 480४७ says that for 
the period of more than a year that he was in the SasgkaMhe exerted himself strenuously (bd dash 
palakais), we must understand that it is not for himself that he was unflaggingly xealous but for 
others, or rather for the welfare pertaining to their next world, And consequently when he says 
that he made gods commingled with men and men with gods, this must be interpreted to mean 
that he made men like gods apaparisrapa, i. ¢., free from all apunya (ain), It is only by interpreting 
the passage in this way that the fall significance of the words khudakenapi pakamaminena vipwie 
svago sakye drddAetaos which ocour in aud which form the main purport of the S.-R.-B. edict is 
brought out. This ediot, in faot, is such a close repetition of Rook Ediot X that there is a perfect 
harmony even in their concluding portions, which insist upon pardkrama being put forth both by 
the great and the lowly. i 

The game ides we find expressed in Rook Ediots VII and IX. A passage from the first of these is : 

Ya [A] cha lined pardkrahdmi ahas [,] kibti [P] bhúidnan ánañgah gachheyah idha cha 
Ani sukhdpaydmi paratrd cha svagasi Arádhayarıiu. 

Here also Agoka informs us that the object of his strenuous exertion is to make people 
happy in this world and enable them to gain heaven in the next, It deserves to be noticed thai 
the word parairg here distinotly refers to svarga (heaven). In Rock Edict IX Adoke oompares 
ordinary maagalas (suspicious rites) with dAaskwa-maAgala, r. 4., the ausplelous rite oonsisting in 
the performance of dáaima. He saya that the performance of ordinary mañgalas is of doubtful 
efficacy. It may or may not fulfil the desired object, Bit the practice of dhamma, even if it dooa 
not lead to the attainment of temporal object, is sure to breed endless merit in the next world 
(palazd chd anaiai pushwa)h pasavati). If we thus compare Rook Ediots VI, IX, ind X with 
one another, we find that, according to Agoka’s theology also, the performance of dhamma leads to 
` puyya or apa-parisravaiva, and the accumulation of punya to the attainment of swarga. What, 
therefore, Asoka means by saying that he made gods and men commingled with one another is that 
by teaching d&axma to people he has rendered thom pwryarat and made them like gods 
svargddhikdringh, olaimanta of heaven, and consequently one another's compeers, 

i II. 

The savond passage that we have to deal with runs thus in the three different reconsions, 

Gahasrüm :—Tsyash cha svans vivuthena dure sapan dl, satd vivuthd ti 950. 

Rûpnåth :—Vydthend sdpans bafo 256 eatavivdsd 5. 

Bralmagiri :—TIyart cha edvane sévdpits vydihena £56, 

Tho latest interpretation that hus been proposed of this passage is that by Dr, Thomas, And 
this hag been accepted both by Dr. Fleet and Prot, Hultzoh. He has shown that the passage 
contsing not the slightest allusion to Baddha’s death and that lt makes mention, not of years, but 
of 256 nights, duve saparhsd-ldti-sata (of the Sabasrim text) during which Afoka was away from ` 
his home, I wonder how it is possible to maintain this interpretation in the Rüpn&th text, whee 
the word sata of ‘satavivdsd must correspond to satd of ldit-satd in the Bahssrüm as Dr, Thomas 
understands if. The Hópnáth text at best can be interpreted to refer to not 256 but only 100 
nights, supposing that the word (रदद is here understood: Again, what oan bo the meaning of the 
words idti-satd vivuthd P Oan siouthd be here taken in tho sense of ‘departed from home”? I 
am afraid, not. For what oan be meant by saying that 256 nights departed from home? Prof. 
Hultzsch has no doubt seen through thia diflleulty and proposes to take vivutAd as an ablative 
singular. But then I fail to understand how even this ablative can give the sense of '' after (the 
king) had left home.” It oan only mean “from the eirutAM, i. o., (the king) who had left home,” 
These are some of the difficulties to which the new interpretation in my opinion gives rise. 


1 Jour, B. As. Soo. for 1910, p. 1309. 
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In interpreting this passage we must never forget the suggestions given us by such an auth- 
ority on Agoka’s inscriptions as M. Benart, The firs is that Said riowthd of Behasrim cannot 
possibly be separated from, and consequently must be taken to exactly correspond to, sata-vivasd 
of Rüpn&th. The second is that pisuiha and 27446, wherever any one of these words occurs, must 
bear one and the same sense, Now, most scholara are agreed that the forms vivushe and oivisa 
are to be derived from the root pi-vas, ‘to dwell abroad, to depart from home,’ That this is 
the natural correct sense to take will be seen from what follows. The word sata I take with 
Dr, Olienberg and M. Senart to stand for sativa, ‘a living being, soul,’ But duve sapandldti? 
I take with Bühler as equivalent to dee shat-pachdiad-ati. Obviously the word said in the sense 
of gate has been inadvertently omitted after Sali. It is a well-known fact that at the timo of copy- 
ing a document when a word is followed by an exactly or almost exactly similar word, one of these 
is sometimes dropped, If any instanoe is needed, it ia supplied by the Girndr text of Rook Edict 
X. After yah tu bishchi parfkamate, we have devdnam Priyadasi rájd instead of devinad priyo 
Priyadasi rájd, A similar thing has happened in the Sahasrám toxt, and hence after duve 
sapaska l Ñt, instead o! sat said visuihd, we have simply satd virwtÀd. Bo the Bahsarám text 
might be re-written as follows : iyah cha sdoane vivuthena. [1] dune sapawnds-dti-satd satd vivu- 
thé ti 350. It may bo rendered as follows: “Aud this sermon has been delivered by Virutbas 
(officials who hare gone forth on tour), (The figure) 256 Indicates that two hundred and fifty-six 
souls (i. «., officials) have gone forth on tour," The Rüpn&th text may also bo similarly translated: 
* (This) sermon bas been delirered by Vyühas (officials who have gono forth on tour). (The 
figure) 256 indicates that there hare bean settings out on tour by (as many) souls (i. ४, officials).” 

The word sydiÀa or vivutha I take to refer to Aóoks's officials. Thisis clear, I think, from 
etiná cha vaya(1h)janena ydvataka tuphaka ahdle savata visatetaviyui$ of tho Rüpn&th recension. 
The same formula oocurs in the Sarnath ediot, and it will be patent to any one who roads it that 
this injunction is issued by Aéoka to Mahámátras, his own officials. I hare, therefore, little 
doubt that in the Ripnath text too tho same injanetion is meant by the monarch to be conveyed 
to his officers. And what is the Injunction? “Go ye forth on tour (virasefaniya) with these worda 
(i. 6., with this sermon of mine) everywhere in your district.” The word dhdra again is note- 
worthy. It frequently occurs in cave inscriptions and in the sense of “disirict,”t In other 
words, -hees offisers appear to me to be the prddesikas of Rook Edict III who have been ordered by 
Afoks to go forth on tour every five years together with yutas and Rajukas and perform the work 
of preaching in addition to their office duties. So if the word vivassteviya refers to Adoka’s offi- 
oials, sho word vipufha which is another derivative of vivas must necessarily refer to them and 
them only. The fact that rivuthena is instrumental singular and not plural as it ought to have 
been if it referred to Afoka's officials does by no means militate against our view. Because the 
word «xsutka 1s here used collectively (compare dhamkma-yuia of, e. g., Rook Edict V). Now in 
the Brahmagtri text ryutAena is immediately followed by the figure 256, withouta word of explana- 
tion, This explanation is, however, given by tho Sahasrkm and Rüpn&th insorlptions, in the 
former of whioh it is fall and lucid. And this is given only to inform us for what the figure 
stands, The figure 256, says thet record, indicates that two hundred and fifty-alx souls have set 
out on religious tour. In short, what Asoka moans ls that he has sent out 256 officials called 
vyfithas or olvuthas to preach his sermon,. 

M. Senart has called oor attention to the fact that Pillar Edict VII presents very close 
analogies to our edict of whioh we must take tho fullest advantage in interpreting it. Here too 
Aéoka speaks of having caused dhahma-sfranas to be heard. His exact words are: etdyexme 
athdye dhakma-sfoandwi sdodpiiâni dhanmhausathini vividMEni duapitámi yathd ma pulisd-oi 
šañuna janani dyatd ets paliyovaditadti-pi paviihalisaihti pi, It is thos plain that Aóoka preached 
————————— M —ÓHÁM M MÀ M — E ——— M a MM Án 

3 wea little , 
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p NE Ingoripa, Now. 8 and 13 (Ibid, VoL Vult ss 65 and 83). Compare also Dr. Floors Gupta buor., 
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many religious sermons (dhkashma-sdpanas) through his officials, There is thus a remsrkab[y' 
close correspondence between this passage and our edict, I even proceed a step further, though. 
I do w with some diffidence. In the passage just quoted, the letters yg and thd are indistinct 
and tke following three have peeled off, 5 Bühler reads the first two as ya/Ad, aud restores the 
lost ones to ms pul, I confess, no good meaning is possible if yathd is read, The word yathd 
has nc propriety here, Nor ts M. Senart’s restoration yathd-visayd-pi an emendation, because 
some word signifying ‘officers’ has to be understood. Besides the last two letters are distinctly 
°s4-pi as Bühler has correctly read them, and not °yd-pi as deciphered by him. I think we must 
read some other word in place of yaihd. I have just said that both ya and 186 are not sufficiently 
distinst, The first letter may be ya though it looks more like va, and as yathd gives no intelligi- 
ble se38e, L'renture to read vyuihd. Thus the whole sentence will run? vyuthd (me pult)ed-pi 
bakuna janasi dyatd, which I believe yields perleotly good sense, In Pillar Ediot VI in which 
4६03६ gives a resume of the work he has achieved and in which he says what officials did what 
part of his work, it is natural to expeot which class of his officials promulgated his dhama- 
sácanii, Ha tells us what Hajjükas and Mahámátras did, and this exactly agrees with what is 
statec. about them tn other records. The name, however, of the officials who were entrusted with 
the dissemination of dAaduna-sácanas remained unmentioned in the edict. But if we read pyuthé 
Instead of yox M, it leaves nothing to be desired and this perfectly agrees with the B.-R,-B. edict. 
XIII.—A. new Kshatrape Inscription. 

The fragmentary inscription, whose transoript is given below was discovered about & year ago 
when 30776 digging was belng carried on in connection with the Shahpore-Kutiyana Railway near 
"Vantkall, the ancient Vamanasthali, in the Junagadh State, Tt refers itself to the reign of the 
Kshazapa Rudrasimha, son of Jivadáman, and is dated [Saks] 228 Vaiddkha Sud 7. This inserip- 
tlon is of no particular interest as the name of this Hudrasimhe has already been known to us from! 
his ocins, and with dates ranging from 227-281 (seo Rapson’s Catalogue of Indien Coins, p. 170 ff). 


i a(k) rd Kshatrapasya ee ámaputra(s)ya 

£ Coe ee d ed Ve ^" 

£ vífottare $00 908 Vaiidbke í(u]ddha saptamy[ aA} 

THE TOWN OF HANJAMANA, REFERRED TO IN THREE SILAHARA 
GRANTS OF THE JOTH AND 11TH CENTURIES 
BY JIVANJI JAMSHXEDJI MODI, B.A.; BOMBAY > 

Tum following three Sil&hárs grants, found in Konkan during the lest century, refer to a 
town, named Hamjamana or Hathyamana (smart or हंजमनसगर ) 

I. The grant of king Arikesaridévardja, dated Baka 989 (A, D. 1018). , 

£, The grantof Obhittarfjadeva, Mahdmandalésvara of Konkan, dated Saka 948 (A. D. 102 

$. The grant of Mahdmandaléjeara, King Anantaddva, the Emperor of Konkan, ds 
Baka 1016 (A. D. 1094) 

The first grant was‘ found at Think, and it was translated in Vol. I of the Asiatic Researches 
(p. 887) by Pandit Ramalochan 

The second grant was found at Bhindip near Thán& about 1886, on the family property 

a well-known Parsee family, known as the Ashburner family. The copperplate belonged 

Mr, Hormusjeo Oursetjeo, Ashburner. The text and translation of the grant were given by the latd 
Dr, Etthler, ente Vol, V., p. 276 ff. 

‘The third grant also was found in Konkan. Its-text and translation have been given by 
the Ixts Mr, Justice Telang. (Ants, Vol. IX, p. 89 ff.) 

T give below, as found in the above journals, the translations of those passages o! the 

wherein the word Hanjemans or Hahyamana ooours, — 

I, “The fortunate Arioésari Dévarája, . , « Sovereign of the great, cireld 

thus addressee even all who inhabit thé city Sri Sthána&ca, his own kinsmen and others ther 
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assembled, princes, counsellors, priests ministers, superiois, inferiors, subjeet to his commands, also 
the lords of districts, the governors of towns, chiefs of villages, the masters of families, employed 
or unemployed servants of the king, and his countymen. Thus he greets all the holy men and 
others inhabiting the city'of Hahyamana,” (Asiatic Researches Vol. I, p. 861) 

2. “The great provinoial chief, ths illustrious Ohhitter&jadéva addresses with salutations, , 
worship, and respect all the assembled men of^royal caste, ministers, Purohitas, oounolllors, chief 
and minor officials, whether connected with himself or strangers, as well as the lords of rdsAfrae 
(xillas), the lords of cishayas (६10६8), the lords of towns, the lords of villages, officials, and 
non-official persons, servants of the king, and rayats, likewise the citizens of the town of 
Hathyamane, belonging to the.three (twice-born) castes and others as follows . . + . d 
(Ante, Vol. V, p. 280, 001, 1) 

8. “Illustrious Mah&mandaleévara king Anantadeva, announces with salmtations, honour, 
respect, and directions, to all princes, councillors, priests, ministers, principal and subordinate 
officers, both those connected with himself and others, as also all heads of r&sAiras, heads 
of vishayas, heads of towns, heads of villages, royal officials, specially appointed or not, country 
people, as well as townspeople of the town Hanjamana of the three classes and so forth. , . 

. . " (Ante, Vol. IX, p. 88) 

The learned translators of the three grants do not say what Hanjamana or Hamyamana is, 
Pandit R&malochan and Dr. Bühler, the translators of the first two grants, say nothing about the 
word. Mr. Telang says of it: ‘‘ I do not understand this.’’? Further on he adds: “I can say 
nothing about Hapjamana. "3 

Ths Bombay Goaettesr, in the Volume? on Thanh, refers to these Bildhdra grants, and says 
that the town of Sanjin, whioh ly about ninety miles from Bombay, on the Bombey, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, is probably referred to under the name of Haijaman, The writer does 
not give his grounds of probability, I fancy that the faot of the three eopperplates being found in 
Konkan, wherein Sanjin is situated, and the faot of some similarity between the names 
° Hamjamsna” and “ Sanjan”’ were his only grounds, The object of this paper is to supply two 
or three facts, giving some further grounds of probability, amounting well-nigh to certainty. 

“ Firstly, the donors address the tenor of their grants in general terms to all the people of 
the country, to members of the royal family, to their high and low officials, to officials and 
non-officlals, to all their ratyat, and then make a special referance to the people of the town of 
Hathjamana. Why were these people not included in the general terms of the address In the general 
term roéyat P. What was the reason of separately addressing the people of the town of Harhjamana ? 
Did not the people of that town form a part and parcel of the raiyat of the donor-princes P'4 

The answer to dll these questions is, that the town of Hanjamana, though ruled by the 
donor-prinoos, was s separate colony of people, who formed a “ foreign element" in the midst of 
the great Hindu people. It waa a oolony of the descendants of the first Parsee emigrants, who had 
come to India from Persia at the end of tho 8th oentury and had settled at Sanjin in A.D, 735 
* with the special permission of the ruler of the land, They had continued to live as a “ foreign 
element " following their own Zoroastrian oreed, manners and customs, even retaining their own 
autonomy 

‘The Kiseat-Sanjan, ia, the Story of Sanjin, a Persian poem, written in A.D, 1000 on the 
strength of authentic oral tradition, gives a pretty fall acoount of how they came to Sanjan, how 
they corresponded with the ruling Raja, how they explained to him their religion and customs, and 
how they, at last, got his permission to found a separate colony of themselves at a place which they 
named Sanjin. For an account of all these subjects I would refer my readers to my book entitled 
A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsess and their Dates 

The poem says: “ A place in the desert was accepted. The ground was excellent and they 
made It their place of abode. The place was acceptable to all persons, A city was created, where 


1 dais, VoL IX, p. 88, Told, p. 44, CoL L 7 3 Yel XIV, p. 
s Tide my paper on ° Banjin " in Jour. Bomb, As, Beo? V v P. 418. १7५३४. 
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there yas formerly a desert, All the young and the old landed there. When the Dastur saw this 
good lacs, he found it to bes proper place for abode. The Dastur gave it the name of Sanjin, 
and it was made prosperous like the country of Iran." 

The Parsee emigrants had come from Khorüssán, where there is a town of the name of Sanjan. 
Bo, perhaps, they called their new volony in India, Sanján, Just as many modern colonists name 
their naw colonies after their favourite towns in the okl oountry, e. g., New York, 

Tae three grants refer to the people of the town o! Hamjamana as '' the holy men and others 
inhabiting the town of Hamjamana,” the oitizens of the town of Hamjamana’’ belonging to the 
three (twice-born) castes (fieri and as ‘the townspeople of the town Hamjamana of the thiee 
classes.” The reference to these people as “the holy men," shows that they belonged to the 
priestly olass, In the Avesta also, we find the Athravans (the priestly classes corresponding to the 
Brahmans) called Thrayavan,® £e, of the three religious orders. This word corresponds to 
the Trvargga of the grants, The Parsee emigrants were mostly of the prieatly class, 

The Parsees have preserved among themselves sixteen Sanskrit ¿lobas,° referring to the fact 
of their explaining to the Indian Raja, their religion and customs, The last of these élokas 
supports the Kissa-t-Sanjdn, and says that the Indian Raja gave the Parsees a separate tract of 
land in his country. 

According to the lokas, the Raja sald to the new-comers: “O Parsees! May God grant you 
a progeny of children, May He grant you 8000688 and victory, May the immortal Fire grant you 
viotorr, May you be free from sins, May you always be holy. May the Sun be auspicious to 
you for ever. Always revere the Sun, May your desires be fulfilled, Take whatever land you 
desire in my country. May your respect and honour increase, O Parsees! If any ignorant 
people will look at you (with an idea to injure you), I will smite them, May you be successful 
over them. May riches be your lot, "! 

Ll these facts tend to show that the Parsees had a separate colony of their own, ruled over by 
themselves, There ia another fact that leads to that there was such a colony which acknowledged 
allegience to the Hindu Rájt. According to the Kissa-t-Sanjdn, the country of the Indian Raja, 
of which the town of Hamjamana (Sanjin) formed a part, was, aftera long time, invaded by 
Mahomedans at the direction of Sultân Mabmüd. The Ráj& of the day, being hard pressed, asked 
the amistanoe of the Parsoes, reminding them of the hospitality extended to their ancestors, the 
first emigrants, by one of his predecsseorr. A brave Parsee named Ardeshir led an army of Parsees 
and acsisting the Raja repulsed the Mahomedans, After a short time, the invaders, recouping 
their Dst forces, mado another invasion which turned out successful. The Baja was defeated and 
killed and the Parsee army was annihilated. : 

This fact shows thet the Parsees had formed a separate independent colony, especially in the 
matter of their social and religious affairs. Had it^ ^t ben wo, the Raja would not have asked for 


their casistance. They had a town of their œ- so town of Hamjemans referred to in the three ° 
copperplate grants—with what may be ' n ocesitary spparatus—military or political, social 
and religious—of a self-governing oc A allegiance to the Indian Raja. 


‘The question now is: What is the word Asrajamana, which the learned translators of the three 
grants have passed over, and of which Mr. Telang said, that he did not understand it, and could say 
nothing about itf In other words, why was the Parsee ‘colony called ५ Hamjamana "t f 

The word Aanjamawa is an Aveatio term, whioh has latterly become anjuman in 
Persian. As anjuman, it is oommon among tho Ptreees eren now. It comes from Aresia 
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s Takt Kordád 10; ram 46; Abán £6, 
© For these fokai, wide (a), Daskor Aspondikrh Kümd!n's Xadim t4rfkk Pârstent Xaser (A. ..1896), 
pp. 129-148; au old copy of the 820337 was fonnd avout three years ago in the District of Bhivnagar, was 
toc the ee State and oommunieated to the second Gujsrátt Parishad which mes at 581106 


m 
Ootcbes 1000, by Prof. B, Arteahir Entos of Bhivnagar. 
1 Translated from the Gujarktt version of the 40४ ०३. 
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Aan, Sanskrit sam or saa, Latin con meaning “ together,” and Avestio jam, Sanskrit gem, 
“to go." Bo, literally, it means *'a place where people go together or meet,” The Parsees even 
now speak of their large communal meetings as the Anjuman (Harajaman) Meeting. 80, perhaps, 
the early Parsoos themselves called their colony Hathjemana, or their Indian brethren, hearing them 
use this word for their large oommüna] gatherings, named it Hanjamana for them, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPBRY 
BERIES III 
BY H. A, ROSE, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p. 166.) — - 

RAkri: a black woollen throad, with a small iron ring and some yellow cloth and betel-nut tied 
round the left ankle of the boy after his first bán (a ceremonial oiling), Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 128 

Bakhol: a tree, useless save for fuel; ise leaves are also used as fodder. Simla 8. R. 1888 
p.48 

Rála: thief, Bee lori 

Ramáli: a variety of rica, Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 184. 

Bamjamani: a variety of rice having hard fine grain. Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 184 

Bang: ७ gros mountain range 

Hangari: a good variety of rice. Kangra B. R., p. 26 

Rangan 3 the rawan of the plains (Doliches sinersis.) Simla B. R., 1888, p. 41 

Rümná: to plant ont the raug, g. v. 

Raughar: a disease in which the pain extendi from the haunch, to the heels on either side. 
Gurgaon, ; 

Rao: a drainage line. Ludhiana S, R., 1878-88, p. 5. 

BRaong : a mako (Bungarus fasciatus), Of. gadal, Julundur 8. R., p, 12. 

Rar: very dry and thirsty land; it generally has kanbar cropping upin it and bears gram 
and moth well in propitions years. Of. rawr, Hoshiarpur B. R., >. 60. 

Bars: the same as the maira land, but with a larger proportion of clay; gives wonderful 
crops with good rain, but is liable to fail in dry years, It is 17 fact, much the same as the roÀ land. 
Cf, moti and pathialf, Hoshikrpur 8. R., p. 70. 

Rare : a small and sweet mango fruit; in eise like the fraitof the bahera. Hoehilrpur S. R.; p. 15 

BAs: a string. Of. démras, Karnil 8. R., 1672-80, p. 168. ` 

Bas: the heap of olan grain. Of. thépa and bokal. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 178 

Basan: an earthen vessel = kauri. . 

Resoe: a cook-house. Birniür. 

Ratha: a method of distributing the acd. ^! the Mna, Karná! B. R., p. 112, 

Batru: second class rice, Hoshiárpür 8. " 

Ratti: a red bean, 

Esun : a place by a house where cattle are tied up. 

Raunj = simbar, 

-Raunjh: Prosopis spiagera. Gurgaon B. R., 1872-88, p. 12. 

Raur: very dry and thirsty land ; it generally has kamkar cropping up in it and beers gram 
and moth well in propitious years. Of. rer Hoshiarpur B. R. p. 69 

Baup: contr. chaubéra. 

Hawa: cave, 

Rewar or dawar= don or shetha: a care. Simla Hills. 

Re = rai: (alias Smitkiena), Simla 8. R., 1888, p. 43. 

Reb (rei): Pinus webbiane, P.D., p.948. Kangra 8. R., p. 31, 

Relrs or kaunta : the cones of the cedar and pines, Simla B. R., 1888, p. 44. 
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Berks: see hawd. 

Rorrn& : to exasperate ; of, rara or rerká, a quarrel, 

Beter: sandy land. ; 

Roush: (resns, in Kalb) a small tres (Cofonaster obtuse), valued for sticks and goadr. 
Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 42. ` 

Rowa: a fish having a curious habit of swimmigg about in companies on the surface with it 
month out of the water during the late autumn and spring. Ludhiñna S. R., 1878-88, p. 18. 

Rox: the land inundated by a river. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-88, p. 12. 

Reza: s piece of cloth given in token of betrothal by the girl's people to the boy's. 
Ludhi&ns 8. R., 1878-83, p. 290, i I 

Rhon, ron (941 1) : the dark hanging forests seen on high ranges, perhaps from reh, the 
commonest tree in such localities, Kangra Gloss. à 

Rihíli: the Ist day of Sáwan, but the people in different parganas observe the Ribali 
en different dates in that month. f : . i 

Bina: steep, as of steep hill sides, snow slopes, or precipices, Kangra Gloss. 

, Bindi: ventilator. Birmür. 
. Binga: a stick for marking the dopth of water. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 406. 

Ringarw&h: pain in the legs, eio. Of. ranghar. Gurdáspur. 

Birra: a grazing ground round a village—see doilt. j 

Rirri, rirrah: a small ridge. i I 

Risna: the cloth on which mdp full of grain is emptied. Of. mandhawwa, Karal8, R., 
7872-80, p. 174. i 

Rissih1n : a kitohen=cholydld. 

Rohers (? roHtra): a tree (tecoma undulata = lahira. P. Dy., p. 654), Rohtak. 

Rohi kalari: the rohi (loamy clay) land with an admixture of saltpetre. Hoshiarpur 8, R., 

. 69. 
: Rohflš ३ bread —robAld, 9. v.: Ex, roAila le diyo ‘bring breed — Bauria argot. 

Boi lena: to weep. Bauria argot, z ; . 

Rokhla, rohils : bread, Bauria «ergot, 

Ronda: a poabhamoas son. Of. pichAlag. . Kangra S. R., p. 98. 

Rong: buckwheat (Dolichos sinensis). Kangra 8. R., p. 26, 

Rónsali: a kind of soil. Hissar S, R., p. 16. 

Bora : the pieces of hard wood with which the hollow of a sugar press is lined. Karnal B, R., 
1873-80, p. 161. " o8 

Bora : a variety of coarse, hardy rice sown on dry land, Kangra S. R., p. 26, 

Boru: fixed assessment, s lump sum, 

Rot: a ceremony performed by the Sultdni families once a year on Friday; & "huge loaf, of 
cne maund (katcba) flour and a quarter maund (katcha) of gur, is cooked. The Bhardi attends and 
beats the drum, and sings the praises of the saint (Sakhi Sarwar Sultan) while this is preparing, and 
rnosives one-quarter of the bread, the other three-quarters being eaten by the family. Ludhidna 
8. R., 1878-88, p. 55. 

Rowür (Kul): a cave under a rock. Of. (४०४४. 

Rub: a sheep over two years old: one over a year old is doga ; a lamb in 

Bubban: quicksand (dal-dal). 

Ranghar: a Muhammadan Réjput ; so styled by other castes. Karnal S. E, p. 80. 

Runna: irreg. past part. of róné, * weep’ (W.). i 

Buri: a heap of threshed rice, 


Kull is gab. 
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Burpal: an extra perquisite, realized by the proprietor, generally at one timi in the topa, in 
ihe gross produce 

Bus: a tree (Eohinops). Karnal 8, R., p. 9, 

Rus: a kind of grass, Karnal 8. R., p. 18. 

. Rüiiman&i: & kind of marriege ceremony; four or flre men go from tho bridegroom 
to the bride's house, dress her, put a cap on her head, and bring her home to the bridegroom 
Kangra 8. R., p. 98 ; 

Baug: young rice plants. Simla B. R., 1883, p. 40 

Babarkatta: a wooden scraper. Birsa 8, R., 1879-88, p, 252. 

8808: the verandah in front of a house, Hoshiarpur B. R., p. 42. 

Subdbani: a religious book of the Bishnote, Hissar 8. R. p. 12, 

Badd: the wife’s sister’s husband. Of, sédháü. Gurgaon 8. R., 1872-83, App. T., p. 1. - 

Bag: a watering, usually applied to the one before ploughing for the Rabi and the last one in - 
the Kharif, Kangra Gloss. 

Bágar sidhi : a game in which three boys stand one behind the other while three others leap 
on to their backs from behind, Siraa 8, R., 1879-88, p. 206. 

Sagat: driss (Gait). Of, megh. 

Sagwar: irrigated. Kangra Gloss. 

Behora : father-in-law, Pángi. 

Babu, h&hu: good. Baurlo argot. Ex. ihfuaddr बड ¢: ‘the thinadér is a good man,’ 

Bat : carnest-money, paid to a tonant on engagement, Kiingra 8. R. (Lyall), p. 

Sairi: autumn harvest. Kangra Gloss. 

Batru : a tree of falr size, leaves fod to sheep and goats, growing low down in warm situations 
Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 44. 

Bajja: a bedstead and bedding, a oomplete.suit of olothes, some vessels; and such-other parts 
of a complete outfit given to a Brahman at the first anniversary of the death of a person,. Karnal 
S, R., 1873-80, p. 188 

Bajja: r sharer or a share in a iaa, Karnal B, R., p. 112. 

Salaran: the opening from a challa or canal duct into a feld. Kangra S. R., p. 92. 

Salah}: the wife's brother's wife, Of. salaij, sdriy&, edid, sdliyd and. sdlke, Gurgaon 
5. R., 1872-88, App. v. p. 1 

89181) : the wife's brother's wife, Of, salah). 

Baldr: 8, m. a swallow, 

Balotn&: to twist the strands together. Karnal S. H., 1872-80, p. 199. 

BAlhA: the. wife's brother's wile, Of. salaij, sale}. 

* Bathe: the wife's brother's wife, Cf. salaij, salaAj, and 7821, 

Salhun, salh: a place where the dead are burnt, also .ealled mear/ali, 7619, eto. Kingra- 

Gloss. l I 


. 


88611: s.!, mle's younger sister. E 

BAlyà : the wife's brother's. wife, Of. sulaiy, sala, sériyd, and: aiid 

Salokri: a pdjd held on any auspicious (mehurat) diy in the month of Baiskkh before Kall 
to avort shard, ‘ hailstones, ' in order that they may not destroy the crops I 

Balor; pueraria tuberosa, a climber, Of, nii, Hoshiirpur S. R, p; 14, 
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Balri: a name applied to long strips of fleld lying low. Kangra Gloss, 

Saluka:.a waistcoat, Sirmitr cis-Girt. 

Sampann: complete, finished. 

Samta: s £, reconciliation. 

Ban 1 like, resembling, ¢. g. sdnf 

Sands : a large lizard with spikes on ita tail. Sirsa 8. R., 1879.83, p. 20 

Bandali: asmall window. Sirmür Trans-Giri, 

Bàndh: see next 

Sandh, (8811011) a level place near a village where cattle stand or sit in the heat of the day 
Ot. bidh. Kangra Gloss. 

Sandhtria: s mango fruit, 


8, R., p. 15 
Bang: a ladder; also called pare or ménj. Kangra Gloss. 


Maga: atwo-pronged fork. Of. salanga, Hoshifirpur S, B., p. 72. 
SanghArü: those who-apply the torch to the pyre at a funeral  Ohurih, 
Sangholna:.to collect together, Kangra Gloss. 

(To be continued.) 
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So called un account of its red (sandür) colour, Hoshiarpur 
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` PROG REES REPORT OF THN LINGUIBTIO. 
BUBVEY OF INDIA, UP TO THE 
END OF THA YMAB 1911. 


For the XVIth International Congress af Orlentalista, 


The following -is a fist of the volumes of the 
Burvey, showing the state at which cach has 
arrived: 

Vol L—Introduction. This cannot be x 
ed unillall the other volumes 
hare been printed and in- 
dexed. 

Yol. IL—MénEhmér end Tai families, 

Vol, IIL—Tibeto-Burmam family. In three 

` parts.. 

Vol. IV.—Mundjá and Dravidian families. 

Yol V.—Indo-Aryan languages, Eastern 

j group. In two paris 

Vol, VI—Indo-Aryan languages, Modiate 
group. 

Vol VIL—Indo-Aryan languages, Southern 
group. 

“Vol. VEL Indo-Aryan languages, North. 

f f Western group. A portion in 

type, and the rest nearly ready 
for the press, 


Vol TX.—Indo-Aryan languages, Central 
group :— 
Part, L— Western Hind and Panjibi. In 
हि the press. 
Part, IL—RHAjasthánt and Gojar&tt, 
Part, III.—Bh!l languages, ete." 
Part, [VY.—Himalayan languages. In the 


Vol X.—Eranian languages. The greater 
ss part in type A small portion 
; remaining to be written. 
‘Vol. XI— Gipsy languages. This. has been 
prepared by Dr. Konow, and is 
e ready for the presa. 

It will thus be seen that the Survey, save for 
the Introductory Volume, is nearly completed. 
Only æ few months’ work remains, As for what 
has not already been published, the following 
remarks may bo of interest :— 

Vol, -VIIL covers the whole of North-western 
India, and deals with Sindht, Lahndt, and the 
Pifkohs languages (including Kkahmtri) spoken 
between the north-western frontier of Indis 
proper and the Hindà Kush. With the exoep- 
tion of Kashmirt, all the Pikĝoha languages have 


1 Vols. IT to VII, have all been printed and published. 
3 Vol OX, Parts II, and III hare boen printed and published. 
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E and the sechion dealing with 
them is in type. Lahndt, by fer the heaviest 
section, is completed, except for a couple of dis 
lecta, regarding which it has been found necessary 
to make reference to India. Sindhi, which will 
require bab « short section, has not yet been 
touched. All, therefore, of this volume that re- 
mains to be done ia Sindht, two dialects of Lahndt, 
and KAshmirt. 

As regards Volume IX. (Eranian languages) 
two forms of speech remain untouched, viz. 
Bibehtand Ormtürt. The latter is à most inter- 
esting, but little known, language spoken in 
Waxtristin. I have been fortunate enough to 
obtain excellent materials, and hope to be able to 
give a fairly complete acoount of it. I have 
already grafted a grammar and vocabulary. 
Although distinctly a member of the Erunian 
family ib also shows points of agreement with the 
Pistohe languages of tho Hindà Kash country. It 


may here be remarked that Khétrini, a dialect 


of the Indo-Aryan Lahndt, also shows sigus 


of similar agreement. The reat of this rolume, 2 


dealing with the Ghalchah languages, Pushió, 
and some local varieties of Persian, has long been 
in type. 

As regards Volume IX, the parts dealing with 
Råjasthânt, Gojardtt, and the Bhil languages hive 
already been: published. The part for Western 
Hindi and Panjåbt has long been ready for the 
press, but difficulties connected with the prepara 
tion of special Oriental type have delayed its 
appearance, Part IV. has lately been completed 


in MB,, and gone to press. It deals with the Indo. 


Aryan languages of the Himålaya from Darjee 
ling, in the cast, to beyond Ohamb&, in the weet 
These have been divided into three languages, or 
groups of dialoote, which (proceeding from east 
to west) I name, respectively, Hestern Pahárt or 
Naipålt, Central Pahårt and Western Pahárt. 
These Pahir! languages exhibit pois of 
great interest, both to the ethnologist and to the 


philologist. In Eastern 0७080 we have an Indo 
Aryan language spoken by & dominant class, 


comparatively few in number, amidst & population 
whose speech is Tibeto-Burman, In such a case, 


we should expect to find many instances of: 


"Tibsio-Burman loan-words, but this does."not 
ooour to any large extent, On the other hand 
the grammar is greatly influenced, and we’ find 
this Indo-Aryan language adopting a system of 
oonjugation and rules of syntax which are 










essentially. Tibeto-Dufman. For instance, as in 
Tíbeto-Burman; thero.-is a special impersonal 
conjugation of every verb, giving an honorific 
sense; and the subjeob of a transitive verb in 
any tense (not only the past tense) ia put into the 
case of the agent, 

Central Pahápt is the language of Kumaun 
and Gaphwil The many dialects can conveni 
ently be grouped under the two language n&mos 
of Kumaunt and Garhwilt. The speakers of 
Eastern Pabárt coall themselves “ Khas,” and 
the principal dialect of Kumanunt is called Khas- 
parfiyd, or “the speech of the Khas-poople." 
The main cultivating population of Kimann and 
Garbwil belongs to tho Khas. tribe Western 
Pahårt is the name given to the group of dialecta 


between Garhnil, on the east, and Jammü and 


Kashmir, on the west; It includes the vernacular 
language of the country round Simla, 

The tract over which Central and Western 
Pahfrt are spoken closely cortesponds to the 
ancient Sapédalakaha,s the country from which 
in old times the Gurjaraa migrated to populate 
north-eastern Rajputink (Merit and Jaipar). D 
E. Bhandarkar haa shown that the BAjpits are 
the modern representatives of ancient Gurjaras, 
who adopted the profession of arms, the remain 
der, who adhered to the tribal pastoral life, 
retaining ‘the old name of -'Gurjera," or, in 
modern times; * jar. * 

The Khas tribe of the Central Paháyi tract 
represents the ancient Khams, regarding whom 
much has -been written, but little definitely 
proved,. The cultivating population of the Woe 
tern Pabdrt tract calls itself. * Kan$b," nob 

Khas”; but the Kants are divided into two 
classes, one of which, the lower in status, bears 
the name of “Khas.” The other class, of higher 
status, calls itself “Råo,’ and claims, as the 
name implies, to be of impure BAjpAt descent, 

The language spoken in the three PahArt tracts 
js, ag is well known, connected with RAjasthánt, 
and when the Pahárt volume appears, it will be 
seen that it agrees most closely with the dialects 
of North-Western RAéjputhoA—Méwitt and Jai- 
pur. But throughout thers’ aro traces of ane- 
ther form of speech belo: to the North- 
Western ‘group, which Icall “ Pisdcha.” These 
traces are alight in Basten कडवी, strong in 
Oentral Pahir{, and very strong in Western. 
Pahiri ; 





3 Bee D.B. Bhandarkar, amie, XL. (1911), fü. The nafoe sill survives fn the “ Bawklkkh ” 7 ३ 8७ D. B, Bhandarkar, amie, XL. (1911), 28 The nae sul warrives!n the “Gawilikh” Hs. ——— 
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The state of affairs is further complicated by 
tho fact that in the extreme north-west, amongst 
Pidvuheespeaking peoples—in the distant hills 
of Swit and Kashmir—there are at the present 
day wandering tribes of Gûjar cattle tenders end 
éhspherds, who have a language of their own 

“quite different from that of the people among 
wkom they dwell This language also closely 
reeembles the Hájasth&nt of Máwkt and Jaipur. 

Although it is unsafe to base ethnological 
theories on linguistic facts, I think that when 
Part IV. of Volume IX, of the Linguistio 
Survey is published, it will be seen that the 
following theory is at least not inconsistent with 
tha linguistio facts as we now observe them. ` 

Isuggest that the earliest known Indo-Aryan, 
or Aryan inhabitants of the-Himilaya trot 
known as SapAdalaksha, were tho Khaáes. These 
epoko a language akin to what are now the 
Piskcha languages of the Hindà Kush. They 
&re now represented in ihe Western Pahárt 
trao by the Khas clan of the Kanéts, and in the 
Central Pahár! tract by the Khas tribe, which 

forms the bulk of the cultivating population. 
` In later time the Khashes were conquered by 
th» Gurjaras. The Gurjaras are now represented 
by the BAjpüts of the whole Sap&dalaksha tract, 
ard also by the Rio olan of the Kantts, which 
reproeents those Gurjaras who did not take to war- 
like pursuits, but remained cultivators. Hence 
„thair claim to be of impure HBAjpüt descent, In 
. Gephwál and Kumaun, where (for our present 
ptrposes) there are only Hájpüta and Khaías, 


` ths oaltivating Gurjaras bscame mérged in the. 


'genorel Khas population. Over the whole of 
this Supidaleksha tract the Gurjaras and the 
Kaas gradually amalgamated, and they now 
speak one language, mainly Gurjart, but also 
bearing tracoa of the speech of the original 
Khata population 
As D. R. Bhandarkar has shown, many of 
ti cso ' Sapidalekshe Gurjaras migrated. into 
` Rijputhos, carrying their language with them, 
` wiioh théro develuped into R&jasthAnt.: - Inthe 
` acbsequeut canturios there was constant commu- 
nEation between Hájput&u& and Sapádalaksha 
ard, nador the pressure of Moghul domination, 
tkere ultimately set in a oonsidorable tide of 
` enigration buck from RAjput& A into Sapddalak 
ata, Those-immigrahts were received with all 


tke pretigo of the high position to which they 


had-attained jn the sosial aystem of the Indian 


LF 


Pigins. .The.fonndetion-by. them. of various. | 


Hill States is a matter of history and need not 
here detain us, but, from a linguistio point of 
view, the important faot is that they still fur- 
ther strengthened the Råjasthânt element in 
the Pahárt dialects. 

There remain the nomadis Gàjars of the north- 
western hills, Their presence is acoounted for 
as follows:—We bare seen that thoee Gurjaras 
who did not take to warlike pursults, but adhered 
to their pastoral occupation, retained the namo 
and social status of Gurjaras or Güjars. During 
the period in which BAjpüt rule became extended 
over the Panjáb, the BAjpñt fighting men were 
accompanied by their humbler pastoral brethren, 
and we now find a line of Güjar colonization 
running from Mêwå (the “ Gujar&t 7 of Albirünt) 
up both sides of the Jamná valley, and thenoe 
following the foot of the Panjab Himalayas, right 
up to the Indus. Where they have settled in the 
plains they have abandoned their own language 
and speak that of the surrounding population, 
but as we enter the lower hills wo invariably 
come upon a dialect locally known as “ Güjarl. !! 
In each case this oan boat be described as the 
language of the people nearest the local Güjars, 
but badly spoken, as if by foreigners. The fur 
ther we go into these sparsely populated hills 
the more independent do we find the Güjar 
dialect, aud tbe lees is it influenced by its 


'surroundiogs. Ab length, when we get into the 


wild bilkoountry of Sw&t and Kashmir, the nomad 
Gijers are found still pursuing their pastoral 


arocations, and still speaking the language their* 


ancestors brought with them from Méwá&t, Bot 
oron this shows traces of its. long jonrnoy, For 


these Gdjara, wandering over hills where tho. 


resident population speaks either Pushtd or 
somo Pisñoha dialect, and separated from the 
Jamn by the wide plains of tho Punjáb, over 
which either Lahndi or Panjtbi is the universal 
tongue, speak a language, which though nearly 


the sumo as Méwittt, also contain, like flies in . 


amber, odd phrases and idioms belonging to the 
Hinddstint of the Jamn& valley. These they 
could not have takén from Pushtó or from Pisd 
oha. These are strange alike to Lahndt aud 
Panjibl, These do not-ocour in Méwáti, and 
thoy clearly show that the Güjars, on thelr way 


-to Swit and Kashmir, must, at ons period of 


their wanderings, hare lived in the Jamod 
valley. 
७8०283 A, GRINA40x 
Camberley, 8th February 1012. 
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BOOK-NOTIOHS. 


Amen + Historloal and Descriptive. By His BILis 
` Bandi, BA, F.E.B.L. Printed at tho Scottish Mission 

Industries Company, Limited, Ajmer, 1911. 

Tum idea of writing a guide of Ajmer was 
suggested to the author more then twenty years 
ago by Mr. Y. L. Reid, late Principal of the 
Ajmer Government College, bat it was only in 
1909 when Ajmer was plague-affected that he 
could possibly take up the work in right earnest. 
As material 2ocumulated, the author decided to 
write amore detailed history of the city than 
was permissible in a guide, But this ambitious 
object had to be postponed and the present 
guide to be prepared and published for Her 

-Imperial Majesty and the Royal Party that visit- 
ed Ajmer in December last, The book is dedi- 
cated to Sir Elliot Oolvin, K.O8.1, Agent to 
the Governor-General for Bajputane, and a hap- 
Pier choice it is impossible to imagine, knowing, 
as we dó, what ho has done for the improrement 
and well-being of Ajmer. 

The guide is both descriptive and historical as 

- है profeases to be, and the descriptive and his 
torical parta are so arranged that neither pre- 
pondorates over the other. This is just the thing 
needed though it is seldom &ooomplished, The 
author has spared no pains to make his book as 
-aocurate, full, and reliable as it was possible for 
him todo, One bas only to read s chapter to 

‘be convinoed of this fact. The reader ig spe- 
cially requested to read Ohapter VIII, whioh 
deals with an acoount of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chisti, the presiding genius of Ajmer, and ho is 
sure to be amazed at the mass of information go 
oritioally collected and so interestingly set forth. 
It is, however, Obapters VII, XIU, and XIV, 
which oonoern the antiquarian most. The first 
gives a description of Adbát-din-kA-Jhonprá. 
The anthor proposes a new explanation of this 
name. “The name Agh4f-dinkd-Jhonprd was 
given to it,” he says, “as fakirs began to assem- 
ble hare in the times of the Mahrattas (latter 
half of the eighteenth oentury) to celebrate the 
Urs anniversary of the death of their leader 
Panjsbe Shah, which lasted for two and a half 
days." He is perfectly correct when he says 
that here wag the original mite of the temple of 
Barasvatt and the college house built by the 
Ohohán king Viseladeva just as the Eamálmaulá 
mosque at Dhar represente the original place 
where'a similar temple and college were cons- 
trusted by the Paramfra sovereign Bhojadeva. 
But he is certainly wide of the mark when he 
‘trios to show that if we but omit the screen wall, 
front-arches, Mihråb, and Mimbar of the prayer- 
chamber of the Agha!-din-k&é-Jhonpr&, we have 


the whole of the building as it actually stood in 
Visaladeva’e time. Oan Mr, Sarda point to any 
non-Muheammadan building which in plan is 
exactly likes mosque ag Adb&t-din-hA-Jhonpra 
undoubtedly is? In fact, no Hindu or Jaina 
temple has yet been found, whose parts are 
arranged like the prayer-chamber and side clois- 
ters of a mosque. Besides, in the body of old 
masjids built by demolishing anclent temples the 
pillars consist of two or more Hindu shafte 
superimposed, one on the other. Such atilted 
pillars are conspicuous by their absence in old 
Hinda structures, but are found in all old 
mosques as in Addh&f-din-k&-Jhonpr&. These 
considerations strongly militate against the view 
that this last building in ita present plan was 
originally some Hindu temple. The inscription 
slabs that were unearthed here in 1875 were for 
some time deposited in the Lucknow Museum 
and have now been brought back to Ajmer 
and kept in the Rajputana Museum there. The 
author says: ‘These inscriptions sre of the 
greatest importance to the historian, and it is 
hoped that Government will see their way to 
taking in hand regular excavations in the Jhon 
pra, with a view to recover, if possible, the re- 
maining portions of the important inscriptions," 
They were published by the late Prof, Kielhorn 
in this Journal, Yol XX, p. 201 ff, and Mr. 
Sarda has given a succinct summary of what the 
former wrote regarding them. In this summary 
mention is made of a place called Vavreras, 
where Vigraharája alias Vigaladova waa encamp- 
ed while he was preparing himself to give battle 
to the Hammtra, + e. the Muhammadan king 
who was advancing against him. This place 
Prof. Kielborn was not able to identify nor has 
Mr. Sarda suggested any identifi cation. There 
can, however, be no doubt that it is to be iden- 
tifled with VaverA by which Rûpnagar was 
known before it was so named after Rúpsirhha 
of the Kishangarh dynasty (Ann, Prog. Rep. 
West, Cirele for 1911, p. 49). 

Chapter XIIL gives an account of Pushkar, 
seven miles west of Ajmer. It is one of the most 
sacred places of the Hindus in Indis, It is also 
one of the most ancient places in Indis. All 
references to .Puahkar whether in epics or ins- 
oriptions have been culled together by Mr. Barda 
inthis chapter, Of particular intereat is the refe- 
rence to Pushkar found in the Nåsik cave ins- 
cription. It tells us that Ushavadáta, son-in law 
of the Mabikshatraps NahapAna, had first gone 
to give sid to the Uttamabhadras who were 
harassed by the MAlavas, who in -ancient days- 
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were settled in the central and southern parta of 
RA putn& After defeating the Málavas, Usha- 
Yachts, we are told, went to Pushkar. The word 
actnally used is Pokshardai, the plaral and not 
singular of Pusbkara,—a point not noticed by 
Mr. Sarda as he ought to have done. Even to 
thi day, not one or two, but three, Pushkaras 
are known—jyesh{ha, madhya, and kanishiha, all 
sitaated witbin a cirouit of six miles. Ushava- 
3818 again is represented to have bathed there 
and given three thousand cows and a villuge 
to the Bráhmanas, This shows that even in 
the first oentury À. D. Pushkar was a centre of 
Brahmanism. Mr. Sarda has also referred to 
the inscription of king Durgorája, found at 
Pushkar, a&ummary of which has been published 
by me in the Ann. Prog. Report West, Cirols 
for 1910, p. 59, But he is not correct in saying 
thet A, D. 025 is the date of the king furnished 
by the inscription, It really gives two dates: (1) 
A.D. 925 for the grant of Malhana, and (2) A.D 
933 for the confirmation of it by Durgarája. 
The author has also narrated some of the 
interesting and important legends connected 
wih Pushkar. One of these is of the PadihÁr 
king Nšhad-r&v, who bathed here and was oured 
ot leprosy. This N&hgd-rër figures greatly in 
tha Márwár legends also. The question arises: 
who was this N&bad-riv? Mr. Sarda apparently 
takes him to be Nágabhaja II. of the imperial 
Pratibára dynasty. But I think that ho is in all 
likelihood Nágabhata of the fendatory PratibAra 
fanily, that reigned at Mandor and Mert. 
Tl ere is no legend about NAhad rív anywhere 
in R&jputén&’ beyond Ajmer and Márwár, Jina 
prabhasüri in hie tirthatalpa speaks of Na&had- 
1À7 as king of Mandor. This shows thet he can- 
noz belong to the imperial dynasty which reign- 
ed at Kanauj. The GhatiyMlA inscription again 
says that he established himself at Medantaka 
(Mert) Andas MertA is not far of off from 
Pushkar, this explains why legend has associated 
his name with this sacred place. About the end 
of this chapter Mr, Sarda gives us the interesting 
in7ormation that the town of Pushkar is divided 
imo two parta: (1) Obhott Bastt and (2) Bag! 
- Beati and that the Br&hmans -of the former 
altege that the Bréhmans of the latter are not 
trie Brahmans but are Bakadvipt Bráhmans or 
Magas (Magii of Persia) and that they began to 
call themselves Pariéara Br&hmans after having 
been admitted into the fold of Brahmanism. 
This, it is said, was discovered by Raja Jai Ringh 
"IL of Jaipur himself, š 
Chapter XIV. gives both the ancient and 
modern history of Ajmer in a very lucid manner, 


So far us the former is. concerned, the author 
seems to have been guided by Pandit Gauri 
Shankar Ojhs, though not without independent 
judgment. Thos, instead of Jayadeva, Mr, Sarda 
has Ajayapala, as the son of Bámantadeva and 
regards him as tbe founder of Ajmer, and not 
Ajayaidja, gon of Prithvhidja I, as Pandit Gauri 
Shankar does, In very few other respects the 
author's account differs from that of Mr. Ojha 
given in his Hindi translation of Tod's Rájasthán, 
Both make the first four kings of the dynastio 
list, connected with one another as father and 
son. But no authority is cited by either. So 
far as our knowledge goes, this rolationship is 
not supported by any published records or ac- 
counts, The reference to the coins of Ajaye 
dera and Bomaladevt is interesting, as they have 
not yet been recognised by tho numismatists. 
À paper on this subjeet will soon appear in this 
journal. Some inscriptions describe Choháns 
as belonging to the solar and some to the lunar 
dynasty. Amongst the latter Mr. Bards in- 
cludes the Hanaf inscription of A, D. 1167. But 
this is à mistake, for this record ia no plaoe even 
hinta that the Chohfins belonged to thelunar 
race {above Vol XLI, p.17 f). Again, Mr. 
Sarda says: “whether they belong to the solar 
or the lunar race, they assuredly do not belong 
to the Agnikula, as they now wrongly olaim to 
do.” ae if some reoords say that Ohohdns 
were Büryavamái and some that they were 
Somavazhéts, there is no reason why there should 
not be other records calling them Agnikulls 
and why therefore those records should be set 
aside. The truth of the matter is that a Rajput 


tribe with a foreign origin was always in need of 


such a pedigree when it became Hinduised, and ita 
divisions, often separated from one another by 
great distances, traced their descents separavoly, 
some from the sun, some from the moon, some 
from the fire, and some from the earth, 

The book 18 not without a few misprints, but 
considering the Laste in which it had to be print- 
ed they are few. There is, however, & mistake 
whioh is not so excusable, The name of the late 
Prof. Kielhorn is everywhere spelt Keilhorn and 
not Kielhorn as it ought to be. 

I have thus touched upon the points where 
difference from the author's views is possible, 
but in other respects it is impossible to disagree 
with him, and such points are by no means few, 
The reader, in fact, cannot leave the book aside 
without being impressed that it is in every way 
a very useful and valuable production. 


D, R. B, 
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Tbe VANAUSHADHIDAXPAXA, or the Ayurvedic Materia 
Medica, with quotations and oopiona original pre 
scriptions from standard works, by Kaviraja Bhirajo 
Charan Gupta Kavibhusnha, the Rajraidya of Coool 
Bohar. Withan Intrednotion by Wahamabopadhyays 
Kaviraje Bijaya Ratna Son Kaviranjans. 8. O Auddy 
& Oo, 58 and 79, Wellington Street, Calcutta. Vol I, 

908, VoL II, 1909 
Tuosw who are interested in the study of 

Indian Medicine may like to hear of the pub- 

liention in India of this very useful compilation 

on the indigenous drugs of that country. Its 
author is Kuvirsj Biraja Oharen Gupta, who 
describes himself as the “ Rajvaidya”, or Court 

Physician, of the Native State of Cooeh Behar 

Tho first volume appeared in 1908, and the 

` seoond in 1009. The structure of the work is 
as follows. The drugs, i.e., the articles on them, 

.&re arranged alphabetically, in the order of the 

iit alphabet; thus commencing with 
igen and ending with Hilemochikt. But the 

names of the drugs, beginning with Band with 7, 

are all given promisonously after those beginning 

with P, instead of their proper places. There is 
also on Appendix (Parifishte) to the zeoond 
volume, pp. 355,ff, giving w small number of 
additional drugs, arranged similarly, Asa rule 
the articles are made up in the following way. 
First, we have quotations from .old Sanskrit. 


authorities, such as Dhanvantarlya and 


Nighantu,. Bhára PrukAsa, Ohuraka, Susruta, 
V&gbha$a and others, on tbe qualites, actions, 
ses, oto, of the drugs printed. m Nigari 
charnoters. Then follows a kind of Bengali com- 
montary on those quotations, apparently written 
by the author hinigelf, printed in Bengali charac- 
tera, Finally there come some English notes on 


“ Constituents, Actions and Uses”, quoted from ` 


various sources, prinóipally from Dr. R. N. 
Khory'*» Materia Medios of India, All this is 
excollent, and reflects much credit on the range of 
reading and the industry of the compiler. The 
latter are well shown also by the author's 
introductory chapter, which gives an interesting 
survey of the ancient medical literature of India, 
This chapter is followed by a series of shorter 
notices of medimval Sanskrit and modem 
English works on Indian Materia Medics, 
. (Nighamiw) To the second volume there are ap- 

pended other two useful dissettations on food 

stuffs in general (khddyo), and on-whatis suitable 
` or unsuitable in certain diseases. Finally the 

work is provided with three elaborate lista; vis 

(1) of drugs, the names being giren in Sanskrit, 


Bengali, and Gooch Behari; (2) of diseases; and 
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-(3) of Latin names. The first and second of 


these three lists are printed in duplicate, that 
is, in Bengali and in Nagar! characters. This 
apparently superflnous duplication ig, no doubt, 
due to the faot that the work is primarily intend- 
ed for the benefit of the indigenons doctors 
(Kavirajas) of Bengal, who, as a rule, do not seam 


to be very familiar with the NAgart characters. 


For the same reason, the dissertations ond 

introductory chapters above mentioned, are 

written and printed in Bengali, But though . 
principally intended for Bengali practitioners, the 

work is well worth the attention of all medica! 

men and others in and out of India, who are 

interested in the indigenous Indian system of 

Medicine. The second list will probably be- 
found particularly useful by the general practi” 

tioner. It enumerates in alphabetical order, all 

the well-known diseases of tho Sanskrit medical 

texts; and under each disease it names the-drugs 

suitable to it, 

The weak point of the work is in its English 
portions, particularly the Latin botanioal nom- 
enclature, ‘The Haglish quotations abound in 
misprints. A consplouons example occurs in ` 
the extraob printed, in Vol. IL pp. 103, 108. 
Here in'18 lines of print, there are no less 
than eleven gross misprints, e g., " approdisiao " 
* dobs- 
trucut ^ for deobstruent, and so forth. Botanical 
names are often blundered; thus jigantea for 
gigentes, I, 82; fuawoss for Acouoss, I, 51 
subelatum for subulatum, I, 121; philippensis for - 
philippisensis, I, 153; sempervires for sempervi, 
rens II, 19; logopoides for lagopoides, IT, 85, . 
eto, eto. Anisiphalins Rumphii, I, 149, appoars 
to be intended for Asteijfolium Rumphii, but no 
such combination can be traced. The botanical 
rule as to tbe use of initial capital letters is very 


-often neglected; thus we find Feromia Blephan- ` ` 


tum, for elephantum, I, 119; Rottlera Tinstoria 
for tinctoris, I, 158; Ureria Picts for piota, II 
85; Ficus Bongalensis, F. Indioa for bengalensis; . 
indios, 1I, 104, eto., cto. These orrors are repeat- 
ed in the lists appended to the two volumóa. 
Another botanical rule, according to which tbe, 
‘name of the author‘of the species should.follow 
after the specifio name, is invariably neglected. 
It iso pity that there should be those blemishes 
in a work, otherwise so excellent, Though they 
wil not seriously interfere with its 


- for the Kaviraja, tho author will do well to attend 


ERS ni ies ir I RER edition, for which, ib 
haped, the occasion may soon arise, 
A. F, RUDOLF HONENLE, 
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OONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF.ANCIENT HINDU MUSIO. 
BY RAO SAHIB PRABHAKAR R. BHANDAEKAR, B.A., D.M,&8.; INDORB. 
(Continued from p. 104.) ; 
p" if the gratis have roooived such bad treatment from somo Sanskrit authors, thoy have had a- 
still worso fato at the hands of molern writers. Thus Sir W. Jonos saya!?7;—“IfI 
tnderstand tho native musicians, they have not only the chromatic, but evon the second, or new, 
enharmonic, genus; for they unanimously rockon twenty-two éru/ts, or quarters and thirds ef a tone, 
in their octave: they do not pretend that thoso minute intervals are mathematically oqual, but 
consider them as equal in practice, and allot them to tho sovoral notes in tho following ordor ; to sa, 
ma, and pa,lour ; tori and dha, three; to ga and m, two; giving very smooth end significant 
mames to cash iruti. Their original scale, therefore, stands thus ; 
50, , ri, ga शक pa, dia. m, sa, 
—  ————— n [POT 
46 84 24 45 -46 BÉ Qá 

“ The semi-tones accordingly are placal as in our diatonic scale ; the intervals between the fourth 
and filth, and between the first and aecond, are major tones; but that betwoon the fifth and sixth, 
which ts minor in our scale, appears to be major in theirs; and the two scales aro made to coinolde 
by taking a éruti from pa and adding to dka, or, in the language of Indian artists, by raising 
Serpareing’® to the olass of Sinéa and har eistera ; for every éruti they consider as a little nymph, 
and the nymphs of the Paxchama, or the A/th note, are Mdlisi, Chapalt, Lóld and Servareina, while 
Sánid and her two sisters regularly belong to Diaipsia: such at least is the system of CónALA, 
ome of the ancient bards, who has left a treatise on music, 7 

“ óma seems to admit, that s quarter or a third of a tone cannot be separately and distinetly 
heard from the Vind; but he takes for granted, that its effect is very perceptible in their 
arrangemsnt of modes ; and their sixth, I imagine, is almost universally diminished by one irut ; 
lar he only mentions two modes, in which all the seren notes are unaltered, I tried in vain to 
Jisoover any difference in practice betwaen the Zadian soale, and that of our own; but knowing my 
par to be very insufficiently exercised, I requested a German professor of music to scoompany with 
his violin a Hinds lutanist, who sung by note some poptlar airs on the loves of Caisawa and Ripgi ; 
"he assured me, that the scales were ths same ; and Mr. SHORE afterwards informed me, shat, when 
the voioe of a native singer was ia tune with his harpsichord, he found the Hindu series of seven 
notes to asoend, like ours, by a sharp third. ?! 

Now I cau well bəliova tho inability of Sir W. Jones to discover any difference between the 
Indien aud Europeso seilez and the Garman profosor's confirmation of their unity. ‘For, 
practically, the present-day Hindu scale may be considered indistinguighable from the modern 
European soale, and Mr. Shore is quite right when he says that ff asoonds, like the other, by ‘a 
sharp third’ (major third), . But that is about the only correct thing in this passage, almost all 
other assertions being orrors, which have since been repeated by other writers, who have accepted them 
without examination. It is necessary therefore, to point them out hero seriatim 1 

(1) In the first place it must be obvious to the reader that no one has a right to assume that 
the scale mentioned in Sanskrit treatises is the same as that of the present day. As a matter of 
. fact, tt will be shown in the sequel that they differ, 

IT On the Musioal Motes of tha Hindus (Works Vol. IV.) 

I The names of the érutis given by Bir W. Jones differ from those commonly found in Sanskrit ireatiecs, 
Were they taken from 0775 Nárdyasa? 

७ Whenever the progantday Hindu soslo is referred bo in this essay, it abould be clearly understood that the 
proses Hindustint sysbom of musio is in view, and not tho prosont Carnatic system, unless the contrary ia em 
pronaly stated. e í 2 
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(2) Secondly, it ia wrong to infer that the Hindus had tbe enharmonic genus of the Greeks 
or anything similar to it, because they unanimously reckon twenty-two #ut£s in their ootave. In 
the Preliminary Remarks above, the European scale is given in cents, twolre hundred being 
reckoned tn the octave; but it would be absurd to argue therefrom that the Europeans havea genus 
in which tho notes ascend by single cents, 

(8) Thirdly, (a) thinking that tho soheme of the soale as given by Sanskrit anthora was 


a rt ga ma pa dha nf हठ 
— ————————— 
45 88 28 43 45 8 ¿ 34 


whioh is an error, as will be shown presently, and (b) finding the prerailisg Hindu scale and 
ihe modern European major scale indistinguisheble,-° and (c) noticing three sorts of intervals in 
the classical Hindu scale, and (d) observing them (owing to his-erroneoue schente of the a soale) to 
pooupy, as regards their comparative magnitudes, the same places as the major tone, the minor 
ione, and the semitone in the European scale, except in one Instance (ris., the interval between the 
fifth and the sixth), Sir W. Jones naturally suooumbed to the temptation of looking upon the two 
scales as quite Identical, and made the assertions that the four-, three-, and two-érutis intervals were 
respectively the major tone, the minor tone and the semitone. But the tbree-éruiis interval was a 
stumbling block, As this interval was identified with a tone, a éruti had to be considered as a third 
of a tone; at the same time, the four-rutis interval being looked upon as a major tono, a £ruti had ` 
also to be supposed to be equivalent to a quarter of a tone, Lf ihe value of a §ruit, however, bo 
admitted to be thus uncertain, of what use could such a variable standard be? Ifaa inch be 
sometimes a twelfth of the foot and sometimes only a sixteenth, how could it ever be of use asa ' 
measuring unit? Sir W. Jones seems to have thought that he had effectually got out of the dilemma 
by saying :—‘ they do not pretend that those minute intervals are mathematically equal, but 
consider them as equal in practice.” He seems to be unconscious of the fact that we oannot' 
possibly consider s quarter-tone anda third of a tone as oqdal in praotive, and choose cither in- 
differently as the equivalent of a éruéi in the classical Hindu scale and yet make the soale coincide 
with the European. Thus, if we supposes éruti to be a quarter of a major tono; te, 51 cents 
(see above), the value of the thrce-, and two-érutis intervals will respectively be 153 and 102 cente, | 
that is, even though the two-éru/s interval may be allowed to pass as practically equal to the 
diatonio semitone of 112 cents, the throc-irutis interval cannot bo takeh as equal to the minor tone of 
189 oents. On tho other hand, if wo take a #ruti as a third of n minor tone, s.a., 61 cents, the ` 
four- and two-áruiis intervals will respectively be 244 aud 122 cents; and here again even though 
we considered the two-drutts interval as practically equal to the diatonic semitone of 112 cents, the 
same cannot be gaid of tho four-érutis interval and the major tone of 204 cents. But the amount of ` 
error becomes still more pronounced, when we remember (as will be pointed out lator on) that the — 
old Sanskrit musicians were much more concerned about their just fourths aud fifths than about * 
their seconds, and when accordingly we find their value on the hypothegis of Sir W. Jones, 





9 I hare allowed the two scales to be practically the same, but whon anybody wishes to establish the identity | 
in detail, as for instance with regard to major and, minor tonos, he must produce aírongar experimantal evidence 
than Bir W. Jones has done. 

f! Heroafter I shall use the name ‘ classical Hindu soals’ to mean the (Shad/a) solo given in Sanskrit treatises, 
"he term ‘ ancient or old soale' is not suitable, for eren in modern Sanskrit books it ocntinned to be takon as ihe 
standard, though there is reason to believe that ff was not the +re tailing scale, which in ita turn could, of courte, be 
expreseed in terms of tbe standard, 1 know of Sanskrit books on masio oom posed In tha laat fow years Im wbich 
the classical Hindu soale is taken as the standard, though it is no longer tho s in praotios. I 

33 Ag will be seen hereafter, the faot is that a fruit must be looked npon as practically invariable, Hke all 
other standards, with tho result that the classical Hindu scalo cannot be the same as the European one, even 
allowing that Bir W. Jones’ sohemo of the former as given abore is correct, 

33 All the fourths and fifths of the classical seale aro not just, only those with the fnterrals of nine and 
+ hirteen srati respectively being allowed to be so (vide seq.) 
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Value of the Value of the 
Fourth in oenta. Fifth in cente, 


Just .., ese ००० - "NET .. 5 498 708 
When 1 ruti major tone = Ďl cents ... 459 683 
Aoo. to Bir W Jones | When 1 érxti Zis minor tone = 60 3/8 cents, — 546 789 


A glance at the table shows that whereas in the Hindu system of 22 érutis in the octave, the 
error amounts to only 7 cents or about a third of a comma, on Sir W. Jones’ assumptions it is aix 
z0 twelve times as great, 

(4) Bo great is the anxiety of Bir William to establish the identity of the classioal Hindu and 
the European major scale that, though in accordance with his (erroneous) scheme of the former he 
E forced to admit that the interval between the fifth and the sixth in that scale ls a major tone 
~vhereas it is a minor tone in the other, he proceeds to adjJ-—“ thoir sixth, I imagine, is almost 
universally diminished by one ¿suti ” [thus making the two scales coincide]; '* for ho [Somanátha] 
only mentions two modes, in which all tho seven notes are waaltered." Now even admitting that 
cocording to Somandtha, there are only two modes in which all the seven notes are unaltered, how 
does it follow thst in almost all the remaining modes the sixth is altered? To take an extreme 
view, the statement of Somandtha oan be qrite oorrest without a single one of the remaining rdgas 
aaving an altered sixth, the alterations belag confined to one or more of the other notes, Bir W. 
Jones’ imagination that the sixth of the olassios] Hindu scale is ‘almost universally diminished 
by one éruti,’ is a mere assertion, which he makes in order to uphold his preconosired notion o! the 
.dentity of the two scales, but for the support of which he hrs produced no evidence.38 

(5) Lastly comes the most serious error of all, which is fn fact the source of all the others. 
Sir W. Jones would have found, if he had been a little more carefal, that he had made a mistake in 
pasigaing proper places to the groups of árutis. All Sanskrit treatises clearly give the following as 
the scheme of the shadja-gr dma :— 


bel ae ds aliod Pe Ms. ME | Correct scheme of the skad 

IS CERI WG > —— ed tty Berges i 
{i Bi 24 di A 34 34 46 Jeena. 

But Sir W. Jones made the mistake of putting after tho notes the different groups of krutis 

attached to them, whereas according to rules they ought to have been put before them. Thus he 


` wrongly represented the scheme as follows :— 


sa n ga = pa dha si ^| Bir W. Jones’ inoorrect scheme of 
45 3 3; i Pn: A the shadja-grdma. 


This great error together with the others mentloned above, o! which it was the souroe, has 
found its. way in the writings of all subsequent authors, among whomare Sir W. Ouseley, Mr. J. D. 
Paterson, W, O, Stafford, Capt. Willard, Ool. French, Carl Engel, Bàj& S. M. Tagore, J. 
Grosset, A, J. Ellis A. W. Ambros?’ and Oapt. Day, to mention only the most important, 
This propagation of error was quite natura], as most of tho writers wersignorant of Sanskrit. But 
they re-iterated the words of Sir W. Jones with so much force and perseverance, and with such an 
appearance of independent research that a conscientious soholar like M. J. Grosset, who was the 


SN OU SVL N अ 2 SS Ny ND i Deh lS Sst रमन न es 

™ Bomanliha defines only two ráqae vix. mupudrt and turastba-fodf with all seven notes unaltered (R. V. iv.8), 
bui he admita the existense of other rügas with similarly unaltered notes (R. V. ill 08). At the zame time the 
siudent of the I. V. will easily see that the unaltered notes according to Bomankihs are quite diferent from 
those according to Sir W. Jones, : 

95 [n the correct scheme of the classics] Hindu scale giren below, ff will be seen that the [nierval between pw 
and dha is only three rubies and not four as Bir W. Jones made ont, š 

75 In his translation of Hulmkoliy's Bensations of Tens, 8rd edition, p. 821. n Geokichie der Musik. 
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first to go back to the most ancient of Sanskrit treatises on music, was acbually misled by them, 
This was very unfortunate, as ha thereby missed the opportunity of correcting the prevalent error, 
and actually thought Bharata to be wrong in certain places, where ke was quite cor reot.® Thus finding 
the order of gratis given in the Bh. different from that given by Sir W. Jones, he thought that the 
discrepancy was probably due to the exigency of the metre.™. The first person to detect the error 
was Raja 8. M. Tagore, who had himself previously given currenoy to itin his own writings.™® But, 
unfortunately, instead of soknowledging it as such, be tries to defend it and in doing so falls into. 
fresh errors?! Thus he says : * In the arrangement-of tho Srut/s, modern usage is diametrically 
opposite to the classical one; the latter placing them before the Notes to which they respectively 
belong, while the former fix thoir position after the Notes. Supposing a cypher to represent a 
Sruti, the classical arrangement would be like this :— 


0000 000 00 0000 0000 ^ 000 00 
aa yt “ge. ` ma pa dha ni 
Tho modern arrangement is as follows :— : 
0000 000 >` 00 “0000 0000 000 00 
sa ri ga mI p o dka Ri E 


“ It is difficult to determine when or by whom tbe alteration in the arrangement was effected, 
The arrangement of the frets on the Viat and other stringed instruments accorde with ihe 
modern acc»ptation of the principle. It will be seen from a look at these instruments, thet, in 
them Gin ihre and Nish tda, each of which has two Órutís, and is called in European music & 
semitone, have, between thomselves and the succeeding notes, half the space that is allotted to 
those having four Érutis ; and following the same method, Riskadia and Dhaivaia, have, with 
reference to the next sücoeeling Notes, each a fourth less than that of SAadja, Madkyama, and 
Panmckama (each of -which has four Srutis). Aocording to a rule laid down in the olassical 
trcatisss, tho disposition of tho notes is reversed in the oase of Ddram (literally, wooden, s. e., 
stringed) instraments, and vat of this reverard arrangemsot, perhaps, the modern theory about the. 
arrangement of the position of the Sratis has boon ovolved.” Thon in & footnote he adds :—'' Capt. 
Willard, Sir W. Jones, and othor eminent writors, who had oarefully studied the principles of 
Indian Music and were practically acquainted with it, adopted the modern disposition of the 
rutin” — 

Now in this pasadge the only statements which are correct are (1) that the classical arrango 
ment of the iratis in the shslj grins is as given thera, and not as wav given by former writers 
and by the Rija himself in his provious works aud (2) that in the olussioa] arrangement the semi- 
tones were between ri and ga, and between dhe sni si? and thet in the modern arrangement they 
are between ga and mz, and between अं anl sz, All else is wrong. He had no right to assert that. . 
the erroreous gcheme was ‘the modern acoaptation of the principle, without quoting his authority ' 
for it. Then he adds that the modern arrangement of the frets on the fed and other stringed 
instrumenta accords with it, for; he seys, that if-the space between the frets sa and ri; mG and pa, 
sud pa and dha be taken as four unite, that betweon the -freté ri and ga, and dia and mi is three, `. 
and that between ga and ma, and nj and es two, I need hardly remark that all this is quite 





98 J. Grosset—Conirid. d 7६४०० ds la Musique Hmdous, p. Bk, notes 27 and 24, 

Opus cit, p. 85, note 34. 

M ‘Hinds Meio’ 1874; Bi» Principal Rigas, Ind edition, 1877 

71 Musicet Scales of the Hindus, 1834, pp. 93-04. j 

N The reader should noté oarefally that I say that she semitones were between ri and go, and dha and ai, and 
net between the second and third notes, aad the sixth and seventh notes, respeottrel y, because, as will be ‘pointed 
out bereafter the classical sa was not the first of the soale in fhe same conse as Lho present day sa is. z 

E =` WV > w 
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Vreng, es anybody with some acquaintance of the elements of acoustics can easily soe. ^ The same 
sort of gross mistake had been committed previously by J. D. Paterson, with this difference that 
this writer saw that even with his naive rejection of [raotions, which he resorled to with 
apparent success in the first tetrachord sa—wa, he could not get anywhere near the numbers he 
desired in the case of the distances between succoesire frets of the second tetrachord pa—sa, and 


hac. recourse to the very ingenious suggestion that ‘as they considered the 2nd Tetrachord ag - 


per'ectly similar to the first, they probably made use of the same numbers to express that 
similitude.” Verily scholarship must have been comfortably unexaoting in those happy old days | 

There is thas absolutely no basis for Ràj& 8, M. Tagore’s fancied modern arrangement of the 
iris, there being no autbority for it, Nor does the observed difference in the position of the 
semitones in the classical and the modern scales stand in need of such an hypothesis, as it is 
capable of more than one other explanation as will be seen hereafter. But in putting forward 
a probable explanation of the supposed displacement of the érusis, the writer says: ‘ According to 
a fale laid down in the classical treatises, the disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of 
Dé-avi (literally, wooden, i. 6., stringed) instruments, and out of this reversed arrangement, per- 
hars, the modern theory about the arrangement of the position of the jruiis has been evolved,’ Ag 
usral the Raja does not quote bis authority, but it seems certain that he is referring to the lines 





33 T! we suppose with the RAJA the length of the string producing sa to be 90 inches, then theoretically the 
lengths giving the snocesdmg seron notes of the octave [on the RAjd's essemp/ions about (1) the disposition of 
the iruits in the modern Hindu soale and (3) ihò valusa of the three sorts of intervals being a major tone, a minor 
tom and a diatonis semitone] will be 80, 72, 071, 60, 58%, 43 and 43 inches respectively, and the difference in 
léngths of strings will be as shown in the following tablai— 


sa and ri 10 inches ri and ga 8 inches $ rudi ge and ma 43 inches, 
4 irais 4 maand pa Ti sn - सै frulu 4 dheandas bi, a dn ae 8 `+ 
pe and dha6y ,, a SA 


A mere glance at the table shows the error of the BAji’s statement The fact is that there is a radical error in 
representing musioal intervals by differences in the lengths of strings producing the notes. The corrects "ay +o 
Tep-esent them is by means of queimis of the respective lengths. Thus the 4-frutis-interrals above are+ 


90 97 69 9 š: 53% 10 43 S duds 

Td — w — vx —j — m — tx --1 ë —- m — g — reliminery Remarks 
90 60 8 nN 48 9 ` 67 — 45 " 
above. ~ 


M On the Grimes or Musical Soales of the Hindus (Asiatic Resstrohes, Fol IX), reprinted in Tagore’s Hinds 
Meats from Varisus Authors, and queted in Capt, Day's The Musicand Musical Instruments of B. India end the 
Decan, Wha J.D. Paterson says amounts to this The madhyama-grame is formed from the shadja-grime 
(see Bir W. Jones’ scheme abore) by flattening dha by ons érwit, which thus becomes identical with the ‘major 
mote of European diatonic moale (of course, according to the wrong notionsof that author and Bir W Jones). Now 
tak» a sounding string 44 units in length between the not and the bridge ; then half the length or & units will 
give the octave of the open string, reprosenting the $2 fruits, The lengths for the different nobes will theoreti 


eally. be sa follows 1— 


Note "ew es æ 1 3 8 “ 5 6 7 8 or octave, 
< : th : 44 x “ s “ “ 41 : 
Length of string “w d xo x — x — x — x — x — x — 
E: 9 5 4 8 5 15 3 
.8 41 1 1 14 14 . 7 
Deme | 4 9m. Spo Py Lo 35 du 
strirgs ve 9 45 5 8 15 15 15 


Reject the fractione of the first three differanses, sayu Mr. Paterson, ani you have the figures á, S, and $ ree 
pectvely, the number of írutis rapposed $o be there by the Hinda musicians, Bushs remaining figures do nob 
ftin, even with the extreme Uberality with which the reader has been asked to refect fractions, and the 
awibor has, therefore, recourse to the ingenious suggestion given above.’ Not to mention the hugeness of frac 

tions omitted, it will be ab once seen that the writer's way of representing musical intervals is radically wrong 


(se the last footnote) 
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हतं शारीरबीजाजां दारघ्यां तु fw; | andin that case itis evident that he has misinterpreted them, 
probably because he had not before him the context, The passage runs as follows :— 


इति वस्मुस्थितिस्ताबड्ाने War भवेदसौ | [ भसौ नाइः] 

इदि मम््रो गले मध्यो grt वार इति क्रमात्‌ || 

हिरण: पवेपु्षेस्मादय स्थादुसरो त्तरः। 

एवं शारीरवीणाया erceat त विपर्जजः || (Samgíta-darpana I, 49-60) 


It simply means thst in the case of the ‘body-vini” the pitch rises as you go higher and 
higher (thus itis low in the chest, middle im the throat, and bigh in the head),™ whereas it is just 
the reverse in the case of a wooden rfad, that is to say the pitch rises as you go lower and lower om 
the instrument. Tbe reader will at once see that this has mo connection whatsoever with the 
supposed sliding of the srutis. 

Again, when the author proceeds to defend * Capt. Willard, Bir W. Jones, and other eminent 
writers.’ by saying that they ‘adopted the modern disposition of the Brutis’, he is not adhering to 
facts ; for a reference to the writings of Sir W. Jones will show that he was writing on- the 
authority of Sanskrit treatises, none of which speak of the so-called ‘modern disposition of the 
Srutis.’ 

Lastly, it is curious to note that even when the Raja has made the discovery of the correet 
arrangement of the frutis in the olessical goale and published it in hls Musiorl Soales of the 
Hindus, he gives in the Sapplement to tho same work a drawing, said to be exeouted for him by a 
European friend, which, though labelled ‘Ths Primitive Sanskrit Sharja-grdma,’ is nothing more 
or less than Bir W. Jones’ original misinterpretation of that scale, % 

In all this confusion of assumptions and assertions without authority or evidence, it isa 
relief to find one writer take a correct view of the natare of the £rutis, Mr. RB. H, M. Bosanquet® 
reveals a wonderful clearness of vision when he writes :—' Are the ¿rus all equal in value? The 
native writers say nothing about this, but the European ones for the most part suggest that they 
are not. For instanoe, an English reviewer recently wrote, ^ A grudi is a quarter tone or a third 
of a tone according to its position in the scale.” This appears to bes misapprehension arising from 
the modern idea that each interval of a tone in the scale is necessarily the same. But the 
language in which the different forms of the scale is [fare] described distinctly indicates that 
a note rises or fails when it gains or loses a Hrati ; consequently we may infer that the Erutis are 
intended to be equal in a general sort of way, probably without any very great precision.’ But 
so great was the influence of the writings of Sir W. Jones (probably because be waa a Sanskrit 
scholar) and Raji 8, M. Tagore (probably because he was a Hindu writer) that one need not be 
surprised at the following criticism on his paper by Ospt. Day, who happens to be neither :— 
* This caloulation of Mr, Bosanquet’s’ was male on the assumption that all the sratis were equal, 
That such could not have been in reality the case, or that the employment of tbe system of twenty- 
two never entered practically into Indian masio, would seem to be from all evidence almost 
oertain. 





9 Of course, this is the Hindu belief, seeordimg to which low-pitohed notes peoooed from the chest, those of 
middle pitch from the throat, and #hoas of high pitoh from the head. 

= On the Musioa] Modes of the Hindus (Works Yol IY, p. 188 j reprinted in Hindu Murie from Various Authors, 
fad edn. p. 141.) ` 

9 On the Hindu Divisien ef the Octave, eto. Jan, 1877 (Prooeedéngs of ths Reyal Seciety of London), quobed bi 
Tagore's Hinds Music from Various AuiheoreSod, edition, — 

= The perfect truth of this inference will be cvideni ix the sequel, where ib will be established on tis 
authority ef Sanskrit treatises. 
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‘This will be moro evident by a referenco to the following comparative diagram of tho 
primitive Sanskrit shadja~g-{ma and the European diatonio scale, as drawn for the Rajah Sir 8, M. 
Tagoro, and published in his work upon the ‘'Musioal Scales of tho Hindus” from data supplied 
by -ho anolont trontises, the measurements boing those of a string 90 inohos long.’ 

‘The only differenoo, it will be seen, is in the fact that the sixth is in the European diatonic 
sea o flattor than in the anciont one; so that the anviont Sanskrit sixth had spparently the same 
rato, theorctically, as the Pythagoroan sixth of the Greeks,’ 

Of courso, Capt. Day is under a delusion when he says that the Raja's diagram was drawn 
‘from data supplied by the ancient treatises.’ It is, as I have said above, nothing more or less 
than Sir W. Jones’ original misinterpretation of the shadja-grdma. 

Oapt. Day was not the only person who was thus misled. Others were similarly led into 
error, the most notable of whom was Mr. A, J. Ellis, who writes as followst!:—([Scalee] 
‘Nos. 73 and 74 are an attempt to represent the Indian Ohromatio Scale from indications in 
Ra ah Sourindro Mohun Tagore's Musical Scales of the Hindus, Oalcutta, 1884, and the Anns- 
airs du Conservatoire de Bruselles, 1878, pp. 161-169, the latter having been drawn up by 
Mena, V, Mahillon from information furnished by the Rajah. As regards the 7 fred notes 
(prabrita) ot tho C scale (sharja gráma), C, D, E, P, G, A (a comma sharper than our 4, ),4 B, 
there seems to be no doubt of the theoretioal values. As to the 12 changing notes (rikrità), the 
values given can bo considered only as approximative. The division of the intervals of a major 
Tone of 204 conts into 4 degrees (árutzs) ; of a minor tone of 162 cents into 3 degrees ; and of 
z Somitone of 112 cents into 2 degrees, as indicated by the superscribed numbers, is also certain. 
Bot whethor the 4 parts of « whole Tong were equal and each 51 cents, and the three paris ofa 
miior Tone wore also cqnal and each equal to 004 cents, and the two parts of a Semitone were 
also equal and cach therefore 56 cents, is quite uncertain.’ Mr. A, J. Hipkins, who worked with 
Mu A. J. Ellis in oxawining an Indian otad, and tho éruti-vind imagined by Réji 8. M. Tagore, 
shows a clearer insight into the matier, when, in s communication to Capt. Day,“ he remarks that 
the Indian scale intervals ought to be understood as they are explained by native writers—namely, 
as 3 tone, a }-tono and a ]-tone, composed of 4, 8 and 2 §rutis respectively. Besides Mr. Bosanquet 
he seams to be the only person who grasped the truth amidst groundless erroneous assertions, 
Uriortunately as regards tho disposition of the érutis in the soale he is unaware of the mistake 
made by provious writers, to whioh I have so often referred, and accepts it, together with its 
unfailing accompaniment of a dia, sharper by a comma than the A of the European scale of just 


intonation, 





> 1 have omitted tho diagram. 

& In justice to the 11618 himself it must bo admitted that he doos not claim that the diagram was draws 
rom data supplied by the anciont treatises’, and fn equal justice to Capt Day i$ must be romarked that the 
Ršik uofortonately writes in a manner, which’ suggeats that he has got tho ancient Sanskrit treatises ab his 
back in what ho has tosey. Thus in the present instaneo tho adjectives ‘Primitive Sanskrit’ applied to the scale 
probably misled Capt. Day 

41 In his translation of Helmholts’s work, 8rd edition, p. 531. 

41 The roador will at oneo recognise in this the same ghost, which was originally raised by Bir W. Jones and 
subsequently owned and exhibited by BAjA B. M. Tagore, only clothod in language of spparently greater precision 
Fo- Bir W, Jones thought the intarval between pa and dha to be & major tone, whereas that between G and A 
(to whioh thoy were supposed to corrospond) is a minor tone, the differehoe between the two being a comma, 

43 This again Ís simply a reiteration of Bir W. Jones’ error whioh has been exposed abore. 


4 The Murio of Southern India, p. 21 
4 Bubjoot to a o reckon (whieh will be explained below) based on the authority of Sanakrit writers 


tbamselvos, 
\ 


` 
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To sum up, we hare : ie 

(1) The erroneous inference that the Hindus had the enharmonic gonus, because they reok- 
oned twenty-iwo érutis in the ootave. 

(2) The original error of Bir W, Jones in placing the varjous gutis (in tho thadja-gráma) 
after the notes, instead of before them, as roquired by all Sanskrit treatises on music, 

(8) Bir W. Jones’ groundless identification of this erroneous scale with the European Diatonio 
Soele of just intonation, with the exception of dha which was supposed to be a fru sharper, Sir 
W. Jones further thought, on mistaken grounds,.that probably even this difference in the two 
scales did not exist in practice, . j : 

(4) Asa result of these errors tho two statements made by the writer (1) that a sruti was 
sometimes a quarter tone and sometimes a third of a tone, and (2) that tho fruits were equal in 
practice, without peroeiving the contradiction involved therein. I : 

(5)  Aoceptanoe of all these erroneoug statements by subsequent writers without examination. 
Only the suggestion that probably the sixth notes even were in practice identical in the two scales 
was neglected, and the supposed augmentation of dha in the shadja-gréma was so often re-iterat- 
ed that ib camo to bo believed in as though based on Sanskrit texta, Similarly, tho equality of 
the érudis in practice, vouched for by Sir W. Jones, was lost sight of and only his other stato- 
ment, sis, that at times a ¿ruti was a quarter tono and at others a third of a tone continued to be 
repeated. 2१ ; 

(6) Mr. Paterson’s and Rájf S. M. Tagoro's mistaken notion thet intervals in fruits botwoon 
two notes were proportional to the diference in the sounding lengths of the string producing the 
notes. š ; 

(7) Recognition by Mr. Dossnquet and Mr. A. J, Hipkins that the gratis were intondod to be ° 
equal in a general sort of way. > 

Lastly, in this oonneotion I may montion that quite recently a Hindu writer hag been serious: 
M maintaining thet a éruis Ís not a unit of measurement at all t 

Amidst all this confusion let us seo what Sanskrit troatises on musio, beginning with the 
oldest, vis., the BMratiya-nd[ya-Édstra, say in the matter. ` 

_ At the very outset it may be remarked that, as noticed by Mr. Bosanquet, evon with the infor- 
mation available in his time the &rutis must be regarded as ‘oqual in a general sort of way, probably 
without any very great precision.” As shown above, it is as absurd to speak of s ¿mat being 
sometimes a qusrtor-tone and ४६ othors a third of atone asto say thatan inch is sometimes 
a twolfth of a foot and sometimes a sixteenth, It is ible that titi estimated 
be such that they cannot be very sosurately moe the i as ह 

ogen, but the 
intention is clear that the standard unit is to be looked upon as invariable, Hyen Sir W. Jones 
with „whom originated the notion of the variability of a éruéi, admitted that tho 55 oe 
considered ‘as equal in practice.’ I+ seems strange, therefore, that the writers who followed him 
‘should have accepted just the wrong notion and ignored the other one, But if anybody be still in 
doubt about the fruti being a unit of measurement and consequently possessed of a fixed value, it 
ought to be removed by the explicit statement to that effect in the Bh. After giving the oonsti- 
tution of the shadja-gréma as follows :— 
a tt ga m p dia # बढ 
98 u 4 4 Bi %⁄ 4 : 
it adds ५ Bat in the madAyamagráma tho pailckama should be diminished by a fru, The magni- 
‘ude of a ¿rust ls tho interval due to the sharpening or flattening [produced] by the augmentation 


e 
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cr diminution of the paüchama by a éruti’ Mataige, a much later author, also says the 
same 1—/* What indeed is the magnitude of a éruti? Itell you. The pas&chama, now, as belonging 
to both grámas is known to all. Tho interval dub to the sharpening or flattening by its augmenta- 
slon or diminution is the magnitude of a gwii."47 Bharata, moreover, proceeds to an exposition of 
“he ¿rudis by means of an illustration, in whioh he asks the reader to get two exactly similar 
sinds, tuned to tho shadja-grdma, and having the same succession of seven notes ( ger); then 
t Making one of the two pfnds madAyamagrámilt (i.c. converting ita tuning tothat of the madhyama- 
jráma) lower the paschama by a ४४.४१ Under the influence of the (lowered) pasickama (1, e., keep- 
ng it unehanged) make tho very same (vind) shadjagrdmikt (tuned to the skadja-grdme).” Thus 
is one éreté diminished, Once more do the lowering just in the same way; so will the gdndhdra 
and the nfskáda enter (i.¢., come to be In unlson with) the rishabha and the dhaivata (respectively) 
in the other (ving), owing to their being two érutis higher (than these). By lowering again just 
in the same way, the dhaivata and the rishabhe enter ($.6., oome to be in unison with) the pavichame 
and the shadja (reepeotlvely), owing to their being three frwtis higher (than these). It ( the ofad ) 
being again lowered in the same way, the paRckama, the madhyama and the skadja will enter (i. e. 
come to be in unison with) the madhyama, the géadhfra and the sishdda (respectively) in the other 
(vind), owing to their being four érutis higher (than these). Thus by this illustration (or proof) should 
be understood the twenty-two (ruis in the two grémaes, From all this it ought to be perfeotly 





# मध्यमभामे तु भुत्यपकृर। TAR: कार्यः । पस्थमसुस्वृत्कपोषपकर्थादा लदस्तर मादेवादामतत्वादा तत्प्रमाणा 
जुति : | 2. 7 माइँवम्‌ & ‘fattening’ and भावतत्वसू is ‘sharpening,’ the arrangement of these words in this 
quotation ss well as in the naxt (seo footnote below) ought tobe reversed. The former word oecurs again in 
the Bh, (p. 806, L 14), and in a quotation from Maialga's work in Bhhhabhüpila's comm, on the 8, R. (Oaloutta 
odn. p. 68), where it clearly moans ‘Aattening,’ and the modern usage is alzo the same, But in the DÀ, p. 899, 
Keha W, we have आजतत्व॑ m ANA] मदत्व तु विपयेजर [e WX Ji The ame Kopa witha alight var- 
iatlor. cosurs in the Wéredtéikeh4, and the corrections in the rectangular brackets are according to thaf 
authority. The verse, as oocurring in the Bh., is ouf of place and is noi found in A. and G.; but acoording to it, 
मार्देषम्‌ end असत्वम्‌ would mean ‘sharpening’ and ‘fattening’ respectively, i. e., juatthe opposite of what 
is given above as the meaning, But I have nowhere else found the term HTYW# used to signify ‘sharpening.’ 

# सुते: प्रसाणमुक्त RARA । गणु श्रुतेः कि मानस्‌। wend | पडचमस्तावदृ भामइवस्थो त्येक ee: | तस्थात्कर्प- 


RTH सारेवाशबतत्वाइ।! TERRE तत्ममाणस्याधारोते | (Bhhnabhtüpila's comm, on the B. ZL, p. 43, 
Caloutia). 

* This could be easily done by making the pafchania consonant with the rishabsa (i. a., a Just fourth), 
whioh it is not in the shejjagrins (sce below for consonatcss) 

4 Of course, by lawerirg the pitch of the other strings 

9 To starb with, both ४४807 A ard B were $uned to the shadjo-gráea. The tuning of one of them B 
was changed bo thatof the madhyamagrdota by simply lowering ita pefichama by khe neooszary amount («s., 
to make it the exact fourth of the rishabha). This amount of flattening is to be oalled & fruti, , Keep this 
pitoh of the paAchama constant and convert the tuning of B to that of the shadyagrdms, which of course, will 
hare $o be done by lowering the other notes by the neoessary quantities, It is evident that the wholes vind B 
is now fumed a frwti lower than A. Repeat the operations once more, Ç. e., convert the tuning of B to that 
of the madhyamagrima by lowering ths padohama, and then keeping this paKchama constant ones more 60776 
the tuning back Into that of the shadjagrdma. Ii will be again necessary bo lower the other notoa by proper 
amounts, and the whole tied B will now be tuned two frutit lower than A. But ai this stage it will be dis” 
covered that the notes produced by the gdndhdra and nishdde strings of B will bein unison respectively with those 
produced by the rishebia and dhaivaia strings of A. Thus itis proved that the gdndhdra and the xfshida 
possess cach of them two frwtis, Similar reasoning will prove that the rishabha and dAaiosia pomem each 
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clear that a írwii is a measure of musical interval, and all £rwiís were intended to be equal The 
illustration by means of two vinds, one with fixed notes and the other with variable ones, given 
in the S. R., though defective from another point of view, also proves the same thing.*! 

In the Bh. the twenty-two érutis have no distinctive names, In later works we find them 
named, the most commonly socepted names being those given in the S. E. The Samgíta-samaya- 
såre, quoted by Sirphabhüpála, gives a name to each of the sixty-six #४४४ comprised in the three 
octares. Similarly there is no mention in tho BA. of the so-called five kinds (jats) of brutis, 
vis., diptd, dyatd, karund, mridu, and madhyd, found in later writers, What was intended by 
this classification of #rwtis I am unable to say. The S. R gives no explanation, but the 
Néradt-sikshd contains some verses in this oonneotion, which I give below without pretending to 
understand them to any great extent. The notes are those used in sáman chants and mentioned 
abore. 

दीपा ऽऽबताकरुणानां सवुमध्यमजोस्तया | 
apart बोऊविश्षेपशो त स भाचाजे rexit || ९ i! 
दीघामम्दे RAA w प्रचतुर्थ तयेव च । 
अतिस्वारे तृतीय च wei तु करुणा श्वुतिः || wo || 
yaar हितीयस्य मूदुमध्यायताः स्पृताः | 
वासामपि तु वक्ष्यामे लक्षणाने पृथक पृथक्‌ ॥ ११ II 
भाजतात्व॑ सवेज्ञीचे मृदुत्वं तु विपर्यने । 
wq स्वरे marred तु तस्समीकेद पडो थत्‌ || १२ ll 
हितीये विरता आ तु कट अर परतो भवेत्‌! 
. arent [ दीघां at ] थु Prwrfrarerqš स (1) gg: स्मृताः [ “सा? ]! || ९३ Ut 
अत्रेव विरता था तु 'चतुर्थत [gd न! ] प्रवते । 
तथा मन्त्रे reefer साम्गब्चैव समापने || १४ || 
नाषिरते शर्ते कुर्यात्स्वरधोगापे 'चाम्तरे | 
नच हस्वे w (Q w म चापि प्ररसंशिके (|! १९ ll 
Ndradt-gkshd I. i. 

Lastly, in the Bh, we find no mention of the following characteristics, attached by later 
writers to the various notes :— 

(1) Division into (a) wddtte (nishdde and gdndhdra), (b) awuddtia (riskabha and dhairata), 
and (c) evarita (shadja, madhyama and pafichama). This classification occurs in Fajiavalhya- 
éikskd and in metrically defective verses m the Pdaintya-sikshd, neither of whioh are probably very 
old, It is easy to see that this classification has no merit. There happened to be three kinds of 
notes, vis, with two, three and four fruits respectively, and there existed the three varieties of 
acoents, and these were joined together. 





ef thom three érutis, and the pasicltma, madhyana and the shodja four each. Thus there aro albogether 2x2+2x8 
LBX ABE drutie in a ४747०. faqt त्वासाममिभ्यास्स्यास्याम : | जया दे वाजे तुलुबप्रमाणतन्त्रकुपवादनदण्डमू्छने 
बजुपासाश्रिते कार्य । तबोरेकतरस्मां [ 'सरां ] मध्चममार्मिकी कृत्वा पठ्चमस्मापकर्प [ 'कपेबेत ] थुतिम्‌ । 
तामेव पञ्चमवश्चात्‌ पडु मामिकी gare) एवं gece भवाति । पुनरपि तइवेवापकथेजेद बया यान्भ्रार- 
निपादवम्तावितरस्यागूपमपैवतो wat Ayers । पुसस्सइरेबापकणांद्गतपभावितरस्थां weezy, | 
प्रवि्ततः [ ति )श्ुत्बणिकत्थात्‌ । तइत्युमरपकृष्टायां सरमां पञ्चममभ्यमप द्ध इतरस्यां मध्यमगाम्धारमिषाइवम्तः 


प्रवेश्यास्ति अतुत्धुस्यापेकस्वात्‌। एवमनेन शुतिनिवर्धानेत द्वेमामिक्यो etary: प्रस्यचगम्तष्या! | The ' 
corrections in brackets are mine. In other places here the quotation differs from ihe printed edition I have the 
authority of ons'or more Mas. The first correction is justified by the reading of G. qanra mami% 
wat | The third correction is self-evident, 


n 8, B. pp. 55-88, 40847 11-23, V! B. R, (७1००४७, p. 48, 
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(2) Olassificstion according to supposed desoent from various families, vts., (a) from the 
“lepas (shadja, g&ndàára and madhyema), (b) from the piiris (pa&ckama), (c) from the risks (risha- 
bka and dhaivata), (d) from the asuras (nishdda), 

(8) Castos—(a) Brdkmanas (shadja, madhyema and pa&ckama), (b) bshatriyas (rishabha 
and dhetpata), (c) t«isyes (nisháda and gdwdhdra), (d) éüdras (antara and kékalt). Here 
again it is easy to see that the position of a note in the caste system depends upon its 
cichness in drutis, Antara and kékalf (explained in another part of this essay) being only 
intercalary notes are classed lowest, 

(4) Oolours.— The oolours of the seven notes, aa mentioned by Rajé 8. M. Tagore® ‘according 
to Sanskrit Authorities, differ from those given in the 8. R. whioh are respectively as follows:— 
(1) lotus red, (2) piñjara (pale yellow—8Simhabhüpáls), (8) golden, (4) bunda white, (5) blaok, (6) 
yellow, (7) variegated. Certain authors look upon these as examples of ' photisms.’™ If ao the 
Hindus must be regarded as having not only their sense of vision thus affected by various 
musical notes, but also their senses of family descent, of caste, of birth-place, of god-fethers (rishis), 
of presiding deities, and of metre! For, they attach all these characters to the musical notes, 

(5) Birth-places. The seven drípas correspond to an equal number of notes, and hence this 
idea, 

(8) Rishis or god-fathers. 

(7) Presiding deities, 

(8) Representative Varieties of Metre. 

For all these the reader should consult the S. “R. 


(To be continued.) 





KUMARAPALA AND ARNORAJA, 
BY HAR BILAS SABDA, BA, F.R.B.L., M.RAS,; AJMER. 

Tae Gujarat Obroniclers mention only one war between Kumfrapéla, the successor of 
Siddharfja-Jayasimha, king of Auhilw&r& and Argordja, king of Sapádalaksha, as the kingdom 
of Ajmer was then. called. Recent research, however, shows thst two distinct wars, separated 
from one another by several years, took place between the two combatants and that the incidents 
of the war mentioned by the Gujar&t writers belong some to the first and some to the seoond war. 

The Prabandha-chintdmant of Merntanga and the Drydsraya-mahdhdeya of Hemachandra 
place the war they deseribe at the beginning of Kumirspála's reign, ‘The Prabandha-chintdmani 
says that prince Bàhada, son of Udayana, who had been adopted by Siddharija-Jayasizbhae as his 
son, despising Kumârapåls, made himself a soldier of the king of the Sapüdalaksha country. He, 
desiring to make war on Kumirapila, having won over to his side all the officers in those parts 
with bribes, attentions and gifts, bringing with him the king of the Sap&dalaksha country, sur- 
rounded with a large army, arrived on the borders of Gojarát.! 

The Doydéarya of Hemachandra says that the RAjé of Sapadalaksha, whose name was Anna: 

hen he heard of the death of Jayasihhs, though be had been s servant of ‘that monarch, now 
thought the time was come for making himself known. . . . . + . Anna began to make 
friends with Ballale the king of Ujjain and tho Râjâs of the country on the weet of Gujarát, 
holding out threats to them as well as promises Kumårapåla’s spies made known-to him that 
Anna Raja was advancing upon the western frontier of Gajarát with an army.? 
53 The Mwaloal Beales ef the Hindus, p. 100; Universal History of Music, addenda p. vi, 
5६ J, Oombarieu— Music, Its Lawe and अश्मक. 


1 Prabandhe-OMintanani by Tawny, p. 121. 
* Torbes’ EármAlA (p. 144), which gires Dvyfétraya’s account of the war. 
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Both writers are agreed that the aggressor was Arnordjs of Ajmer and that the wer took place 
soon after the ascension to the throne of KumArapAls, whioh erent took place in Servat 1200 
(A. D. 1143.) ç 

The Dvydsraya, in verse 84 ot Canto XVI, mentions Vikramssimha ae being the Paramára 
Rija of Abd, and he is further on stated as having led the men of 381 and followed Kumárapála? 
esteeming that Rájà as his lord, 

Jinamandana in his Kumdrapdla-charitra states that Kumárapüla while returning to Gujarat 
from the war with Argorája deposed Vikramasinha the Paramára ruler of Ab as he was disloyal 
to Kumårapåla and placed on the throne in his place his nephew Yasodhavals, 

The inscription dated Magha sud 14th B. 1203 (A.D. 1146), recently discovered by P. Gauri- 
Shanker Ofha, the learned Superintendent of the Rájpután& Museum, Ajmer, ‘in Ajhrf (Birohi 
State), 4 miles from Pind ward, and now in the Ajmer Museum, shows that Y ssodhavsla was king of 
Chandravat! (Aba) in that year ($. 6. in Bervat 1202.) "This Ajéri inscription coupled wish the 
statement of Jinamandana about Yadodhavala’s coming to the throne of Abt fixes the date of the 
war between Kumárapála and Argordjs in which Vikramasünha was present as a vassal of 
Kumárapéla sometime between S. 1200 and 8. 1202. 

Nor, the Chitor inscription of Kum&rapála dated Sarat 1207 (A. D, 1149-50) on stone in 
the temple of Mokaljt, the object of which is to record Kumárapála's visit to Chitor or Obitraküta, 
distinotly states that ‘‘ when this king (Kumarapíla) had defeated the ruler of Bakambhari and 
devastated the SapAdalaksha country (line 11) he went to à place named Sélipurat (line 12) and 
having pitched his camp there, he came to view the glorious beauty of the Ohitzaküfs . mountain ; 
3: s हो EL . . . Kumárapüla waa delighted with what he saw there ard haring come to a 
temple of the god Samiddheévara. . . + + . . + heworshipped the goi and his consort and 
gave to the temple a village, the name of which has not boon preserved (line 26)” eto.5 

From Ohitoy, Kamarapala entered Mewar, visited the temple of MAtAJ in the village Palrt 
near Morwan, a few miles west of Nibhahera, and placed an inscription there dated Paushs, Samvai 
1207.5 This shows that Kumhrapils was a! Chitop in Pausha or Mirgedtrahss, and that the 
war with Arnoraja took place in the month of Kártika or Aévina of that year, i, e. 8, 1807. 

The causes of the two wars appear slsoto have been distinot. The first war evidently took plaoet 
because  Argoráj& who had married Biddharüja-Jayasirha's daughter, Katchanaderi (wide 
Pritheirdja-ijaye, Oanto VIT), espoused the cause of Biddharája's adopted gon B&hada and wished 
to place him on the throne of Gojarat in place of the usurper Kumárapála, The result of this war 
appears to have been indecisive, as K amürapála hastened to make peace with Argortjs in order to be 
able to take the field against the Malwa king Ballale who had succeeded in winning over Kumåra- 
pála's two generals sent against Lim, and was advancing from the east towards Anhilwárü. 

The second war of 8.1207 appears to hare taken place in consequence of Arnoraja’s ill-treatment 
of his queen Devaladevi, sister of Kumárspála. Jinamapdans in his Aumdrapdlo-prabandha says 
that Kum&rapila was incited to undertake the expedition against Argoréja by Devaladert, who 
had been insulted by Argorája and when threatened by her with the wrath of her brother, “ the 
demon for kings,” was kloked by Argorája and told to go to her brother and tell him what she 
liked. Kumárapála invaded Árgorija's country to avenge this insult. And as Devaladev! must 
have been given to Argorája after the first war with Kumåirapåla, this campaign of Kumársp&la 
against Arnoréja must have taken place some years after the first war between them. All these 

things therefore poiut to the fact that there were two wars between Kumárapála and Arpor&ja, 
the first of which took place sometime between Berbvat 1200 and 1202 in which Arpor&ja was the 
aggressor, and the secoad in Samvat 1207 in which Kumérapils invaded the territory of Arnorfja. 

3 Ibid, p. 148 (edition A, D. 1878.) 


4 Now called Salerá, about 4 miles from the foot of the hill on which the fortress of Ohibor stands. 
s Bpigraphis Indica, Yol. IT, p. 423. १ Bee Tod's Bdjasihdn, Vol, II, p. 618, (edition 1883 A. D.). 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
BY H. A 508४, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p. 179.) 


Banghri: a disease of the throat, Cf. gal-perd. D. G. Khán, 

Sangu : companion, Jubbel. 

Ban]: small wheaten cakes for the Devis. Pangi. - 

Banj: evening, Karnal, 8. R., 1872-80, p. 122. 

Bankhohor: Ophiophagus slaps: a snake. Hoshitrpur B. R., p. 18. 

S&nkU: a gold earring with a chain, Sirsa B. R., 1870-88, p. 157. 

Binns: s part ofa plough. Jullandur 8. R., p. 109, 

BAnte: s leather rope to fx the yoke to the plough, Karnal S, BR., p. 116, 

Santa: «leather whip. Karn4l 8. R., 1872-80, p. 103, 

Santa nate: an exchange of betrothals between two familles, Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, 
p. 197. 
Bantiyangsi: & $reo (Argemone mexicana.) Of. Eandai and khari, Karnal B. R., p. 9. 

Sanu: a tenant, o! any kind; Kult, Kangra 8. R. p. 90. 7 

Sanwak, samak: s grass which bears a small grain collected ia times of famine (panicum 
exlacuw) : Rohtak ?—sigwak, P. Dy. p. 1011 or नळा, wild rice, p. 998. 

Banwe: land which has been lying fallow, Ludhidoa 8. R., 1878-88, p. 101, 

BAnwin: a system of cultivation, in which a spring crop, usually wheat, is taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, during which it is repeatedly ploaghed and rolled. OL nits 
wad adrin, Julundur B. R., p. 118. 

Baod: good omen, Of. sson. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 154. 

Baon: good omen, Ot, saod, Earnál 8. R. 1872-80, p. 164. 

Baond: a loaf, made of wheat flour, Simla Hills, i 

Baphal : adj. fruisful. f . : 

Bappar : a rook or small precipice of rook; #À4/ in Kuli. Kangra Gloss. 

Bar: mere soakage of water. Kamil B, R., 1873-80, p. 159. 

S&ra: a piece of cloth worn round the loins. Of. tamazmd. Hoshlárpur B. R., p. 42. 

Sarai: a platter, made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Of. kasra, hesori 
and sarani, Karnál 8. R., 1872-80, p. 131. ‘ 

Baranu: a platter, made of pottery, used onoe at feasts 
and sarai. 

Sareli: s large make. Simla Hills. 

Sargudhi: an inferior form of marriage: Ohur&h for widow-remarriage usually, but 
sombtimas for virgins when tho parents are very poor—salled garfb-chars. Ohamba. 

Sart: the wife's sister. Of, sZU. Gurgaon, 8. R.s 1872-88, App. V., p. L 

B&riyà : the wife's brother's wife, Ot, salaij, salakj, ०474, shliyd and sålhe. 

837136: a petticoat of coloured, striped or printed cotton, Of. ghdgrs. Biss 8S. पे. 
1879-88, p. 155. 


Barkha: a poet.positlon ; ‘like, even,’ 
Siro: the wife's brother, Ot, sdid. Gurgaon 8. R., 1872-88, App. V., p. 1. 


Sarsam : rape. Karni 8, B., 1872-80, p. 179. 


and thrown away. Of. bosore 
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B&ru: s small mango fruit that very quickly rots (sazjéta). Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 16. 

Sarwar sacokarum moonja. Of, sarbamda, Ludhifns 8. R., 1878-88, p. 8. 

.B&sen: village service Isnd, amounting gederally to 6 or 10 acres, and enjoyed by a headman 
as remuneration for his duties. Kangra 8, R., p. 84. 

Beahu: mother-in-law, p, 244 

88 87% : the wife's father's family. Of, susrdl and susrdr. Gurgaon 3. R., 1872-83, App. V 
p. l. 

Basu: mother-in-law. Of. kÁdkAd, Sirsa S. B., 1879-83, p. 194. 

Sat: the RRjA’s share of the produce, as opposed to berai. Kangra 8, R.- (Lyall) 
pp. 44 and 81 

Gatanjiv: ‘live a hundred years’ said by the friends of a man when he sneezes. Karnal S, R 
1872-80, p. 155 

Setbahak: s lighter description of ooreés than the pund begår, consisting in carrying 
messages, letters, or light parcels. Kangra 8. R., (Barnes) p. 68. 

Batb&huk: a man excused heavy Gsgdr, but bound to carry messages, eto. Kangra Gloss, 

Saul: sasrea robusta; BAL. Of. seral. Kangra 8. R., p. 22 

-Bath : the share of grain taken from the cultivator by the State or a landlord Kangra Gloss 

Bathoi: e man who appraises the ag/k, or landlord's share of the grain, 

Batis: the nedstike. Gurgaon 

Satnija : s mixture of seven kinds of grain. Jollnndur 8. R. p. 66. 

Bett petaunt : to be confounded, taken aback 


8867910881 a tall thistlelike plant with a yellow flower. Of. batérd and bateli, Birsa B. R 
1879-88, p. 16 

Satrawal: a tree. Karnil 8. R., p. 9. 

Baukar: s money-ender. Hoshikrpor 8. R., p. 96, 

Spur esuriya: bedding. Sires 8, R., 1879-88, p. 167 
Bawa : the stack in which the great milleta are stood up to dry. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80 
p. 172 


Bawüi: a method of charging interest: two annas in the rupee aro charged for cash harvest. 
Jallundur 8. R., p. 72. 

Sawal bard 3.« fish (Opkiocephalus marulus). Kamil 8. R., p. 8. । 

BA wal chhotà : s fish (Ophiocephalus striatus). Karnal 8. RB, p. 8, 

Bawür&: cook-house, Birmír, 

Bobe: much the sams as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sugar-cane and rice). 
Of. jalal. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 70. 

Bohje din: the presents given to an aokdraj. Jullondur B. R., p. 67. 

Seil: a poreupine. Kangra Gloss. 

Sek: the lan; appertaining to a busket or wheel when there are two wheels or buckets on the 
same well. Of edda, Karntl 8.-R., 1873-80, p. 169. 

Sen: moisture. 

Senju: an irrigated land,  Ludhiána B, R., 1878-88, p. 94. 

890 : a bridge, chiefly used by Gaddis or Kanets. Kangra Gloss. — 

Seok, sewak: a man appointed by a rdjd who managed and distributed the begdr or forced 
labour in a hotkt. Cf. bhatangré. Kangra S. R., p. 80. 

Soonjna : a tree (Moringa plerygasperma). Karnal B. By p. 9. 
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Boori: s small allowance of grain from the threshing floor given toa Gujrktf Brahman at 
harvest, Karnal S. R., p. 88. 

Bera: a fringed visor of gold tinsel in a wedding suit, Karnil 8, R., 1873-80, p. 129. 

Borkl: the sf! (Shorea robusta). Kangra B. R., p. 23, 

Borns: to wet, moisten. Kangra Gloss. 

Berl: a watering. Kangra Gloss, 

BershAhi: a charge which the creditor charges the debtor in the case of his selling goods. 
e.sowhere; it amounts to one anna in the rupee or a standard ser per rupee. Jullundur B. B., p. 72. 

Beyulbatt: amaranth. Kángra B. R., p. 25. š 

Bowel: a fish, When in condition one of the best fish for the table, Several varieties 
are found. Its appearance’ changes greatly with the season and the water it-is found in. 
Tt spawns late in the year, and the young may be seen in countless numbers in pools at that 
tme. Ludhiana B. R., 1878-88, p. 17. 

Bewgl; a ceremony at weddings performed by the bride or bridegroom's mother; she picks 
up her petticoat and touches the bridegroom's body all over with it, Karnal 8, Bọ 1872-80, p. 129 

fbafa;s a rock (Kuli) : see sappar. : 

fhagotri = bengen. Simla B. R., 1888, p. 41, 

Shahbála 1 the lad of the family of the bridegroom. Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 168, 

Bhahtia : a large mango fruit, sweet as honey (shah). Hoshisrpur B. R., p. 15. 

Bhajhern& : to purify, s man, a deota, a temple, a place, eto, Chamba, 

Shamain: the yoke used In ploughing—generally made of darli. Simla B. R., 1883, p. 45. 

ghanan: (8. mans) A beth or bathing. Jubbal, . 

Shangal: chain. Birmár, 

Sh&nt: a religions ceremony performed shortly before the marriage, The nine planets 
(nolnding the sun and moon) are worshipped, and Brahmins are fed. Jullundur 8. R., p. 65. 

Sharb: a water rate levied by Firos Shh (10-pee cent. on the yield of the irrigation) 
Karnal 8. B., p. 17. i 

Bhardjs: s tax, Kuthir, Simle Hills, ' 

Shayuno: the fall moon (gran mash!) day in Bhádon : also called Bakhrinio, Simla Hills, 

Shel: a quarter of a ser of flax per rupee paid as a tax. Kuthir, 

Bhibbo-k&-th&n ; s pelebrated shrine sored to saint Gugga in the Kingra district. 
zloshi&rpur B. B., p. 58. 

Hhihán: s. m. a tiger. 

Shir: stairs. Simla Hills, 

‘Shir: ७ ladder. Birmíür. 

Sbirhi: a ladder. Sirmir.. 

Shok: grief, anxiety. , . 

Shorich (Bhivr&tri): 4 fast held on varying dates in Mágh or Phigan in the Bich- 
2argana of Pingi, ` 

fhigu: 182 reams of paper giyen ss revenue; Spit. Kangra S.R., p, 114. 

Bian ; = figure, representing Radhika, wife of Krishna. Gurgaon. 

Bidhs: the uncooked materials for a dinner, given to a priest. .KarnélS. R, 1872-80 
>. 157. 

fidi: a bier for carrying a dead body. Of. ariki, Sirsa, 8. R., 1879-88, p. 168, -> 

fidit: Re, 12 paid to the father and Rs. 8 to the mother of the bride at a betrothal in 
Pang The name Sididt is applied to the first named payment, and the second ls called judi, 
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' Bidri: a store-room on either side of the 
p. 120. 
fija: wot, damp. Kangra Gloss, 


tamsál (open yard), Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, 


Sil: the 7th of Chet on which day enormous crowds oollect aš the shrines. Cf, fli «dien 


and Sila 7th, Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, p. 150. 
fila: hedgehog. Bauris argot. 


BI saton: the Tih of Chet on whioh day enormous crowds collect at the shrines, Of, 
sil and Sitld’s 7th. Karnál S, R., 1872-80, p. 150. 


Silla: an ear of corn. Kangra Gloss. 


SimbhSlu: a tree (citer segundo), KarndlB.H,p.9. © | 
(To bs continued.) 





MISOBLLANSA. 


CAN WE FIX THH DATE OF 

SAMKARAOHABYA MORH AOCURATHLY P 
It is a well-known fact that in his gloss on the 
Veddnia-süiras Sazxhkarkohárya makes mention of 
some kings who aro supposed to be his oon- 
temporariew. ! One of these is Balararmå, who 18 
twice alluded bo by the philosopher, onee in his 
Bkáshya on Sátra IV. 3, 5 and once on Süira II. 
4,1. This Balavarmé has not yet boon identified, 
but he soomé in all lfkellhood to be the prince of 
thai name referred bo in the Kadab copper-plate 
charter of the RAshtrakóta king, Govinda III, 
1६ records the grant of a village by this king to 
the Jaina muxi Arkakirti, in remuneration for 
his having warded off the evil influence of Saturn 
from Vimaláditya, the governor of the Kanungil 
` district, "Vimal&ditya's father was Yatovarman 
and his grandfather Balavarman. They olaimed 
to belong to the OhMlukya family. Now, the date 
of the Kadab charter is Saks 785—A. D. 813, 
when therefore, Vimsl&ditya was living. Suppose 
ing thak at that time Vimaliditys had reigned 
for 10 years and assigning a period of 18 years to 
each one of his predecossors, we find thas Bala- 
Varma was rolgning from A, D. 767 to 785. This 
. brings usexacily to the time when Barakar&chérya 
is shown by Prof. E. B. Pathak to have 
flourished, He says: ~“ Bhartrihari is criticised 
by Kumirila who in his turn is oritioised by 
. Bathkarkohfrya; Bhartpiharl died in A. D. 650, 
aad became famous throughout India nearly 
half a century later as Itsing assures us. 
Kamfrila, who must have crificised Bhartrihari 
after the latter had beoome famous, of course 
belongs to the first half of the eighth century; 


“Thi ahead alas oo ee Gebpevehe (BO. SK. Berles), Intro., p. oath and ft. 
* Jour, Deui. 44. Boo., Yol, XVIII, p. 218, — 


Behkarkehíeya must for a similar reas ` be 
assigned to the latter half of the same century.” 
And Balavarm’ mentioned by the Kadab platos 
must have been ruling precisely in the, second 
half of the 8th century, or, as wo have calculated, 
from A. D. 767 to 785, “There can thus be little 
doubt as to this Balavarmá being the oon- 
temporary prince of that namealluded to by 
Baxhkar&chácya, 

‘This conclusion recelves = remarkable oou- 
firmation from another source. Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar says: “Ab the end of a work Sathk- 
shepakfciraka, the author Sarvajfidtman, the pupil 
of Surefvara, who himself was a pupil of the 
groai Barakar&ohieya, states that he oomposed it 
while the prosperous king of the Kshatriya race, 
the Aditya (Sun) of the race of Manu whose orders 
were never disobeyed, was ruling over the 
earth,"* This description, as the same authority 
tells us, would apply with propriety to a king 
with Aditya ag w component of his name and bo- ` 
longing to the race of the Ob&lukyaa, who, as tho 
insoriptions inform us, wero of the M&mavys 
gotra, And whom oan this description fit better 
than Vimaldditya mentioned by the Kadeb grant 
referred to` above? VimalSditya was a 
Obdlokys, x “the same inscription tells ne, and 
Adltya of course forms part of his name, What is 
more, ho is son's son of Belsvarmá just na 
Barrajfi&tman was pupil's pupil of Berhkar&oh&rya. 
Vimalàdisya i removed two generations from 
Balavarm& just as Sarvajfiiiman was from 
Baikar&chürya whose contemporary was Bala- 


Yami, : 
D. R. BHANDAREAR. 


7 Barly History of ih Dekho, p. 80. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSORIPTIONS. 
BY D. E. BHANDARKAB, M.A.; POONA, 
5.— Tho BAnswürà Plates of Bhojadova; [Vikrams-] Sarhvat 1070. 
T5 oopperplates, on whioh the subjoined inscription is engraved, were originally in the 
possession of a woman of the Thátür& (copper-smith) caste living in B&nswárà in Rá]putáni, 
They were afterwards bought for, and are now placed in, the Bajputint Museum, Ajmer. I edit 
the insoription from a photograph kindly supplied by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer. 

The record contains thirty-one lines of writing, The Characters areNigart. The language 
is Sanskrit. In respect of orthography, attention may be drawn to (1) the use of e for ë and (2) 
of the palatal s' for the dental s 

The inscription is one of the Paramára king Bhofa, or, as he is herein called, the Paremabsajid- 
raka Mahfrdjadhirdja Paramegvara Bhojadeva, and records that after bathing on the festival day 
(parvani) in consequence of the conquest of the Konkan, he granted a hundred wipartanas of land 
on the borders of the village of Vatepadrake to a Drühmaga called Bhíila, son of Vamana, who 
belonged to the Vaji-Madhyashdina (4244 of the Vasishths gotra, which had only one pravara. 
Vatapadraka itself was situated in the Ghighradora district (bAoga) of the Sthalt province 
(masdala), Tho date, which is given at the end, is the áth of the bright half of Mågha of the year 
1176. Both the plates bear the sign-mannal of the king. 

Bo far only one record of Bhoja is knowa to us: vis. the Ujjain copperplate charter of V. 
81078 = A.D, 1021. Our insoription Is another and is only two years earlier, Its importance 
lies in the fact that it speaks of the conquest of the Konkan by Bhoja, which certainly must have 
occurred just before the date of our plates. The full significance of this fact will be clear when we 
compare it with the Bsjagtrhye inscription of A. D. 1019, which desoribes the Chilukya king 
Jayssirhha as a moon to the water-lily that was king Bhojs (i. o., taking away the glory of Bhojs) 
and as putting to flight the confederacy of M&lwi.! It thus appears that Bhoja had put himself at 
the head of the Malwa confederacy and invaded the territory of the Oh&lukya king Jayasiiha 
commencing with seizing the Konkan shortly before our grant was issued. But this confederacy 
was soon broken by Jayasithha and no permanent conquest appears to have been achieved by 
Bhoje The latter may perhaps have made this expedition to arenge the exeoution of his uncle 
Vakpsti-Muiija by. Tailapa, a dramatio play representing whioh had been acted before him, 
as the Prabandha-chintdmas informs us, 

"Text. * 
at? [ 1* ] अणति म्योमकेसोसो w: arate Rone < तां | ऐदर्व घिरसा लेखां w- 
गह्ीजांछुराकर्ति * || [ v' ] eroi वः स्मरारातेः कल्याणमनिर्श॑ - ढाः 1 (। )क- 
्पावसमबोहामतडिइससर्पिगलाः || | २* ] परमभहारव्हमहारा- 
काधिराशपरमेश्वरभीसीयकरदेवपादामुध्यातपरमसहारकम- 
हाराजाणिराजपर मेश्वरभी बाक्पातिरा शैवपादामुभ्वा तप रमन - 
हारकमहाराजाधिरा अपरमे अर भीर्सिधु रा शंदेव पा दा मु ध्बा स- 
परनमहारव्हमहारा आाधिराअपरमेत्र्रीमो जरेव: कुघली || 
स्थलीमंड ले बान्रकोरमोगांतःपातिवडपद्रकि “शमुपगतास्समस्तराशपु- 
रुसास्थाक्ृणोशरान्मतितिवासिशतपदादी क्र समादिशस्वस्तुषः संबिदितं || 
1 Above, Vol Y, p. 17. 3 From a photo supplied by Pandis Gaurishankar Ojba. 
š Hxpressed by a symbol, 5 Read Pratt 
5 Bead "दी था". q Bead ATTAT”. 
7 Bead PRET. 
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10. बथाऽस्मामिः कॉकणबिजबपद्वेलि इसास्वा^ 'चराचररार॑ onmes भवानीपर्ति 

11. ema संशारस्वाशारतां* ger | वातास्राविश्रममिर्द बसुभाधिपर्यबमा्जातसा- 

12. sage विषजोपभोगः | प्राणास्सनागण्षरविद्ठुसमा'" मराणां (। ) wah सका 

18. परमहौँ परछोकणाने || [ ३९ | श्रमत्ससार'चक्राप्रभाराधारामिसां ferit | प्राप्य येत 

14. हृदुस्तैपां carers: पर फर || [ ४* ] इसि जगतो विमन्वरं स्वकपमाकलस्योपारि- 

[ स्वहस्तीर्मं sftdtwa=w ] 
Second Plate. : 

15. लिखितभामातमभूनिवर्सनशलेक! भि १७० स्वसीमातूणगो'चरजूतिपर्जँर्त हिरण्या- 

16. दायसमेत॑ समागमोर्ग सोपरिकर॑ सब्वोदायसमेत आझणमाइलाज! शमस- 

17. gare वरिष्ठसगोभाय! बाशिमार्बंदिमशास्थानेक्रप्रवराज sereia irga- 
18. लास मातापिभोरातममञ्च पुण्यबप्तोमिववद्धने सश्टफलमंगीक्ट्यचंद्राक्षाएण-1६ 
19. वक्षिविसमकाल गाबत्परजा spera anette! प्रतिपादितमिति मत्वा त- 

20. शिवासिजनपदैबेयादीजमाभमागभोगकरहिरण्यादिकमाझाभषवणविजेजे- 

21, ger सर्ष्वेमस्मै समुपमेतम्बतिति || सामाम्बं चैतत्पुण्यफलं !'बुष्वा5स्मईश अरेण्यै - 

22. रपि भाविनौक्त्मिरस्मत्मवत्तपर्म्मावाबोयमनुमंतस्यः पालनीयच्य || उक्तं w । व-7 

28. ehrehgar gear राजाने. सगशाहिनिः | wea अस्थ गदाभूमिस्तस्म तस्य तरा फलं || [ ५*] 
24. यानीह दत्तामि पुरा dietam पस्मोर्थेयश स्करानि à लिर्म्माल्यवांतिप्रातिमाये 

25. हानि को लाम साधुः पुन राददीत i| [ ६* ] भर्मत्कुलक्रममुशरमुझषहराङ्भिरम्जै्च राताभि- 
26. द्मश्यभुमोदनीय | छक्ष्म्यास्ताडे त्सालिलवदुद'च॑'चकावा! दातं फळं प्रबश:पंरिपाल- 

27. लच || [ ७* ] सस्वानिताण्माविन। पार्यिबेंद्रानगूजो spat araa रामभद्रः (1) 

28. amr धर्म्मसेंगुनृपा्णा काळे काले पालनीयो art: || | <* ] इति कम- 

29. meshit ख्रिबमनुक्विम्त्ड ममुध्य जीवित w । सकलमिदमुदा- 

80, हर्त w कृष्वा त हि पुरुषेः परकीर््तयो विलोप्बा [ |९* ] दाते || संबत १०७६ माप शुदि ४ 
91. erma | dq महः || स्वहत्तोर्य भमो अरेवस्थ 


6.—Nadol Plato of Prat&pesihhe; [Vikrama] Beivat 1213. 


This plate, like those of Krtip&la (Anis, Vol. XL., p. 164), was in the possession of 
the panchayat of the village of N£qol in the Desürt district, Jodhpur State. Whan I visited the place 
in 1908, all the members of the panchdyat, fortunately for me, were present, and the plato was 
shown to me, though on the day I had to leave the place. There was no time to take an inked 
Impression, and so I had to satisfy myself only with making a transcript of the insoription, - 

The record contains 18 lines of writing, which cover a space of 94” brosd by 6j" high. 
The Characters are Nigart. The language is Sanskrit, and excepting s benediotory verse 
about the end, the whole inscription is in prose, In respect of orthography it is sufficient 
to note that (1) a consonant following r is doubled ; (8) that the dental # has been twice substituted 
for the palatal s' ; (8) that the sign for » is also used for b, and (4) that asagraha has been twice 
employed, once in L 7 and another time in 1. 8. As regards lexioography attention may bo drawn 
to porttya prefixed to Vodánsin 1, 5. Porifya seams to stand lor patzre#tya, an ungrammatical form 
derived from púrpu. The word £rí&dika ocourring in L 10 is also worthy of note. It appears 
to denote some variety of a rapes. 





' Read स्नात्वा. ° Bead सैसारस्यासारतां, 
u Bead TR? and rer, ? Read "RIT 

n Read ब्राह्मण”. 3 Bead वसिष्ठ”. 

^ Head Waray? ५ Bead सासने”. 

v Read JF. 1 Read W^. 

n Red Wy » Bad "VESTRE". 


w Read F¥T- 
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The insoription opens with the date: Friday, the 10th of the dark half of Mirgaétraha in the 
[Vikrama] year 1918, when "Kumárapiladera was the paramount sovereign and Vihadadera, the 
great minister, was doing all the business of the seal, relating to the drawing up of documents, eto. 
L then speaks of a grant made by his feudatory, Makémandalite Hri-Pratápashnba, who, we are 
told, was a son of Vastartja and grandson of Yogarfja and belonged to the ४०१११ family of the 
eastern section. Vodint is the name of s Rajpdt olan, which is now well-nigh extinet. 
Itis, however, mentioned in an inseription found at Barlu, 84 miles north-east of Jodhpur. The 
grant consists of a rupee per day allotted from the eustpm-house (mandapikd) of Badart. It was 
ade for the benefit of three Jaina temples, two of which were of Mahávira and Arishtanemi, 
3ituated in NadüladAgiká, and the third of Ajitasvkmi-deva in Lavamdadt. 

Of the localitles herein specified, Nadülag&gik& is of course Nadlat, as is clearly proved by 
Inscriptions Nos. VIII and XI published in my paper “The Oh&hamánas of Marwar” (Ep. Ind 
Vol, XI, pp. 86 and 48). Inscription XI also speaks of Badarf, which has been Identified with 
Borlt, 8 miles north of Naglat. Lavamdadt I am unable to identify, The two temples of Night 
peferred to in our inscription stil] exist at this place, The temple of Mahávira has now been 
dedicated to Ádin&th, but the Inscription No, KI found here distinctly shows that it was originally 
a temple of Mabárira, The temple o! Arishfanemi mentioned in our inscription is doubtless the 
temple of Nemin&ths, locally known as J&dvájl situated on a small hill to the south-east of 
Magiat. It was here that Inscription No. VIII was found, and in if the name of the 
god, Neminfthadeva, is clearly specified. : : 

Text. ™ 


Sfr [1] सं १२१३ वर्ष (I) मार्ग वदि १० शुके | श्रीमदणाहिलपाठव्हे (0 समस्वराशावर्स- 

* मर्ूकृतपरममद्ारृकमहाराशाधिराजपरमेश्वरठमापादैवरलब्वप्रसादप्रै-० 

इप्रतापमि भुवि क्कमरणागणावीसिस््रितस्ाकंसरी सूपारpओकुमारपालदैवक- 

. warofirsaeg | तत्पादपद्मोपञ्रीविमि महामात्यश्रीयाइङ्तेवे भीजीकरणादों 

सकसमुद्राम्बापान्पारिपयजति” wur | अस्मिम्काछे प्रबन्सेमाने पोरिस्घबीडाजाम्वञे | 

महाराज, भीयोगरा Wert तरी बसुतर्सलाततशामडलीक ० अतिस्तरा अस्तस्य = 

ass ids as etn PUTT ( धाप ) fae” सासन” प्रजच्छ 

. ति बया। अत्र querar ! तथा ऽरिषटनोमि चेत्य «frei 

दडीपामे भीसञितस्थामिदेकचेष्ये एवं हेषचजार्णा स्वीबधर्म्मायें gat: मृंडपिकासध्या- _ 

. लू समस्वमहाथमभहारकत्राह्ञणाशयप्रमुख' प्रपत्त > Prenat acne rait fit प्रति प्र- 

. इाठघ्यमिदं | बः ant लोपयति सो त्रझहत्यागोहत्यासइस्ेव** लिप्जते | जस्य यस्थ बदा हू 
तस्य तस्य तदा फलं || Mag: बैसुधा मुका owen | w: कोपि वारयति तस्थाई 

पादलपास्तिस्बामीति i 

18. गोडान्वजे” कायस्य पंडित. stare सासनमिए  fsfand | 


SPN 9 m = m b m 


= = ye 
fj o 





® From the original plate, 
» Read ` व्यापारान्परिपेय बति. 


M There is some space left between and रज्‌. 


= pæd WW. 
M Tho letbers et are superfwewa. 
15 Dead duraria”, 


" Read "प्रवार्पासह : » Read NIST. 

» Bead मदूछडागिकायो » Read Wal. 

= Read "WIWrerrfa? n Road NET: 

9 Bead कूपकः. * Read TH: 

* Read स WQ^. x Bead भुमिस्तस्य. 

म Bed WES. = Bead मुक्ता. 

* Bappy सयरादिमि: 4 Read. पालयति. 

& I do not know what 1 ५ व्वामीति shanda for. थ Read WNTCHU. 


9 Bead. ranfii. 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ALAMKARA LITERATURE, 
BY P. Y. KANE, M.A., LLB, ; BOMBAY. 
(Continued from p. 198.) 
Beotlon II.—The meaning of the word ‘ Alarhkara.’ 


Tars is the most appropriate place to disouss the rheaning-of tho word Alekkfra. The latter 
has at least two generally accepted significaness, one a wider one and the other, « narrow aud more 
prevalent one. The word is used in a wide sense when it means ‘charm’ or ‘beauty.’ It then 
includes everything that makes poetry attractive. This is the meaning of the word when it 
occurs as the title of works on rhetoric; eg., the Kdrydiadbdrs of Rudrats, the Kdey&ladkára-eütra 
of Vimana, eto, Vamans in his K/yydlaskéra-s&tra (1. 1, 8) defines Alaudedra in this way, ovs., 
Sawadaryon-alaskdrah. The narrower meaning of the word is ‘figure of speech.’ This is the 
sense m which the word is most often used. In the present essay we generally stick to the narrower 
meaning of the word and shall give detailed accounts of those writers only who treat of figures of 
speech, In a few cases, writers on topics other than figures of speech have bean dealt with, because 
their works have some bearing on the art of poetry, of which figures of speech form only a part, In 
many catalogues of Sanskrit MSS, such works as the Kámasútra of Våtsyâyana are classed under the 
heading Alaxkíra, Wo shall abstain from dilating upon such works, as can by no stretch of 
language be included under Alakbdra-sdsira. 

otion III.—The position of figures of speech. 

Let us now consider the place that should be assigned to figures of speech in the whole 
machinery of poetry, There is a great divergence of opinion on this point. The ancient rhetoricians 
attached to Alaskéras an importance which was out of all proportion to their proper worth 
Dagdin's Kévyédaréa, though it bears a proud title, is mostly taken up by the treatment of 
of speech, Dandin does not dilate upon the soul of poetry, and appears to be unaware of the 
fold division of Kárya given by later writers. He defines figures of speech as ‘ those attributes 
which produce charm in poetry. In one place he appears to regard the Guns called SamfdAs as the 
all-in-all of poetry. It cannot be said, however, that he is quite in the dark about rasu, the soul 
of poetry according to Ansndarardhans aud all later Alasibáribas, Dandin in one place says that 
all Alatkdras endow the sense with rasa.® He gives some prominence to rasa, by defining the 
figure of speech called preyas and rasapad, Similarly Bhamahs nowhere speaks of resa as the soul 
of poetry and gives the greatest prominence to Aladskáras. Ho is oognisant of rasa, bAdoa, oto 
but assigns to them a subordinate position, as Dandin does, by speaking of them under rasasad and 
preyas, The same remark applies to Udbhsta, We can never affirm about the abovementioned 
three writers that they never dreamt of a suggested sense (syaágya artha) in poetry; for they 
dofine Samdsthii, Vy@jastuti, Aprastutaprasaked, oto, in which some suggested senso is always 
present, In Parydyékéa they (especially Bi&maha and Udbhata) included what by lator writers 
was called divani. But with them the suggested sense is only an accessory to the expressed sens, 
(echya artha); they did not assign the position of honour to the vyaigya sense as Anandavardbana 
and his school do, The same remarks apply to Hudrajs. In the figure सद्दी as defined and 
illustrated by him (VII. 88-41) tharo is a good deal of suggested sense, According to Vimana 





The sritti onkhisis Loxbritir«alembdrah | Karawa-wywtpatiyá pemoreolahidre-babdd syom= UpsanddisAn 


H Xüeye-ddiÀAkarán diarmán- Alam atra prechakskale | Kdryddorts IL 1 
33 Tqdsetat kapya-saryasyath SemAdkiren4ma yú pusak | K. D. 1. 196. 
m KjAmam servi apycctodsibári resem-erjke nishidchati | X, D. 1. 643, 


- 
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she soul of poetry is a style.of composition, which is nothing but a peculiar arrangement of words.37 
His definition of .Alaxibra is different from that of Dagdin. He says “ Guras are those attributes 
which produce charm in poetry ; while figures of speech enhance it (charm)." *  Dandin speaks of 
Ala&háras as those attributes which produce charm in poetry ; while this funotion is assigned to 
Gunas by Vimana. Dagdin’s treatment is a crude one; he does speak of Ritis (styles), of Gusas 
and Alaihkdras; but he nowhere assigns to each its proper position, ४ imana is more scientiflo, 
He distinotly tells us what the soul of poetry is, and then says that ten Guanes pertain to this soul 
of poetry (just 88 bravery, eto., aro the qualities of the human soul) and that the business of Alet- 
kdraa is to enhance the charm of poetry,  Vámana thus advances one step further than Dapdin and 
adumbrates the theory of rhetoric completely promulgated later on by Anandavardbana. Vimana 
also is quite aware of a suggested sense in poetry; but he assigns to ita subordinate position by 
ineluding It under the figure Vakrékti, which he defines as ‘indication based upon resemblance." 
It was Anandavardhana who first assigned to Alahkdras their proper place and elaborated s 
complete theory of rhetoric. He established in a very subtle and suggestive treatise called the 
Dhvany4loka that suggested sense is the soul of poetry, that Gunas (Mddhurya—sweetness, Ojas 
— strength, and Prasdda—perspicuity) are the properties of the soul of poetry as bravery is a pro- 
perty of the human mind, and thet figures of speech are purely ornaments which get off to advan- 
tage the inherent charm of poetry, as ornaments of gold set off the beauty of the person. He 
divided poetry into threo varieties: Divan (in which the ryaágya sense is most prominent, see 
Dhoanyfloka-kdribd I. 16), GuaibAdtavyeagya (in which suggested sanse is not the most prominent, 
Kérikd III. 85, p. 205), and Chitra (in which suggested sense is not manifest, Kdrikd IIT, 42-48, 
p. 220). After establishing that the soul of poetry is ta ested sense, s question naturally arises 
“by what process is this suggested senso obtained?” ndavardhana tries at great length to 
show that suggested sense is due to a function of words called Vyaajand, which is apart from 
Abkidhd and Lekshand. Most writers on Alaikkdra such as Mammats, Visvandtha, Jagannütha 
follow the lead of Ánandavardhana, and speak of three functions of words, AbAidAd, Lakshand and 
Vyaajand, But it mast be borne in mind that many other schools of philosophy, especially the 
Térbikas, speak of only AbhidAd and Lakshand, and include Vyaajand under Abkidhå or under 
Anundna (Inference).4! To the modern mind, it would appear that the two functions, AbAidAd 
(primary power) and Lakshand (indication), are quite sufficient to account for all the meanings of 
words, and that the d/mAbérikas introduced unnecessary intricacies by admitting the VyaAjand-eritu. 
But it appears to us that from the position taken up by Anandsrardhana that Vyaágya senso is the 
soul of poetry, he had no other alternative but to admit VyaXjand-vritti. The VyaAgya sense 
cannot be conveyed by AbAiZA4; for if it were so, it would cease to be Vyaagya and would be Vdchya 
(expressed), Nor oan Lakshand operate; for it is a secondary power of words, while the Vyaigya 
senso is the one most prominently conveyed by words and because suggested sense exists even when 
Lakskand is absent and vice vsrsd. 

In connection with the theory promulgated by Anandavardhana there are one or two points 
whioh deserve consideration. In our opinion Anandavardhana, in advocating that rasa is the 
soul of poetry, was profoundly influenced by the Ndjya-idstra of Bharata. Bharata laid down with 
all the weight of his authority that the business of the drama is to evolve one or more of the eight 


st Rilirs&twmA Kdoyasya | रा शाप pada-rackana r&b | Kaoydlankdra-sdira I. 2. 6-7. 
m Kdvyo-bibhdyhh kartiro dharma जण Tad-atibeyo-hetaventedlashbirds | Kéeydlawkbira-stire ITI. 1. 1-2, 


ə BadrityAltabehayd Vakrüktih | KAvyyálaskkára-sQtra, IV.8.8, 
44 Tom=artham=ayalambaste ys Shginaw is GusAh amritáh  Akgtdrit4sstv- AlamBdrá mantawyák batakidisat [i 


Dra-kArikà I. 7, p. 78, 
41 Vide Tarka-diplkà " Fyo&jahpi Babtt-akskag-Anterbhétà | Atakai cha csunnánddiná4-amyalha siddA4 j^ 
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ratas: Bringdra, Hásya, Karuna, Raudra, Vera, Dhaydmaka, Bibhatsa and Adbkwig.3 What 
had been admitted in the case of the drama, only a branch of poetry, was extended to the 
whole domain of the latter. The DAvanydloke is quite explicit on this point. It says: “It ia well 
known in Bharata (in the work of Bharata) that the composition of poems must have rasa as their 
purport, as ssid by us,” and further that “rasa, eto., are the soul of both (Nátya and Képya). 
These dicta of Ánandavardhana did not gain universal favour at first, We know three or four 
writers who entered s vigorous protest against the theories propounded by the Dhvanydioko. 
Pratfhárendurij& (first half of 10th oentury A. D.) in his comment upon Udbhafa's Alamkdra- 
sára-sadraha tries very hard to provo that what is called dhvani by certain oritios is included under 
the figures of speech treated of by Udbhaia,4 The author of Vakrdlu-jtvita affirms that Vakrókti 
(crooked or clever speeoh) is the soul of poetry and that dhkvani should be included under Upachdra- 
vakratd, i.s., Fakróbii based upon resemblance. It is said by the commentator of the Vyakéi- 
vipsha of Mahimabhat{s that Bhathe-ndyaka wrote a work called Hridayadarpaaa to demolish the 
theory sat up by Anandavardhana.? Bat the fleroest onslaught on the Direnydloka was delivered 
by Mahimabhbatta (frst half of 11th century), He wrote a work called Vyakti-vivtha to oetablish 
that all dhkvani is included under Inference.4* The views of this writer are combated by Alasikdra- 
sarvassa And Mammata, Although the Dkranydloka had soon after its birth to undergo the ordeal 
of fleroe criticism, still it gradually won favour and became the most authoritative work on rhetoric. 
From Msmmats to Jagannütha all rhetoricians look upon Ánandavardbana with the greatesi 
veneration and aooept his theories without s word of dissent, 


Section IV.—Tho basis of division a8 rogards figures of speech. 

The most ancient basis of classification appears to have been very simple. Figures of speech 
were divided into two classes: those that depend for their charm on words alone and those in which 
. the beauty is seen in the sense alone, This division of the figures of speech is the only one that is 
found in ancient writings on 4laikdra, Bharata does not speak o! it in his Ndiya-éfeira, 
Dandin tacitly recognizes it, inasmuch as he treats of Art Leia ras in the second Parichchheda 
and of Sabidlahkdras in the third, Both Bhimahs and Udbhata do not explicitly divide 
Alaskdras into two varieties, but they seem to have had the twofold division in mind; for Bhamaha 
first speaks of Anuprisa and Yamaka and then of figures that are regarded by all as Alabdras of 
artka; Udbhaja similarly speaks of Panaroktavad&bhisa and Anupríse first and then of Artédlaw- 
kéras, VAmana speaks of Sabidlaskdras in the fourth Ad&ibarasa (lst AdhyAya) of his work 
and of Arthdladkdras in the second and third Adkydyas of the same Adhiburaza. Radrats, Mam- 
maja, Rayyake and most sabeequent writers recognise this twofold division of figures of speech. 





43 Najye-bisira VL 15. 
७ Eilaocecha rastdi-tttparyspe büryc-mibesdhanas Bharaiddás-api ewprastddhamessa . . , , + < . l 
rasidoyð hi dsayór-api Layór=/tellabkGtAk | pp. 181-188 of Davanydloba. 

६4 U Nanu yatra ksys sahridaya-kpiday-AAl4dimah — pradhámabhétasys svajabda-wApáard-eprishiatwant 
prathysmânaikarúpasy-irihasya | sad-bAAsas-tatea tatháwidih-Arih-Abkivyakk-kstub Muyajtrita-bhúlah kaisohit 
shridayairedhvanir=-ndma vyaljakatva-bked-Atn4 biyya-dharmos bhikiiak| sa kasmád- (ha ned padishiak | wolyete | 
cohyesrAlakbireshmmantarbhdvds | fol. 57 (Decean College MB.). 

ts Vabrehtijtvitekirah punar=paidazdhya-bhangt-bhapitisvabhdrdoh P abróktim=esa prádkdey4t (कन्यका, 
wblavtal . . . . Upachára-»akra/AdibhiÀ samastð dhvani-prapadodah evíkritab | Alambára-ssrearea, p. 8. 

& Boe p. 1 of the commentary on the Vyabti-viveks (printed aš Trivandrum, Madras) “ Hridsya-derpanabhys 
'deani-dAecehso- grani Ó api, ” 

iT Amumánsinlarbhüses sarvetyeaiva dhvansh prabdbayiion | Vyabti-vivelaxi bursts prawamya Mahtmd 
parish våcham | first verse of the Vyakii-viseka, 

“€ Mammaja mys "Ye rosasydhgind. dharmih Hauryddaya iv-åimangh | Utkartka-heiases-to sywrecchale- 
sthitayo Gund || Upakursanti tah sania yvihgedsdregs jatuchit | hArd-divad-clamkArüscte au prásc- 
pemidayah || K4eyaprakise, Ulla VIII; simflariy Sanddhodani as embodied in the लाजत वरस saya: 
Alahkheasstu. 4042-44 ० rasa Ghd pare manak |" II. A p. 6. 


, 
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Some writers, however, propose a division which is a little more elaborate. AlaAkdras, socord- 
irg to them, are either of sabda, or of aréha, or of both. Bhôja in his Sarasratikanthdbharana 
enumerates twenty-four dlakkdras of each. It is worthy of note that he regards Upama, Hüpaka, 
e:o, as Alahkáras of both sabda and artha (and not of artha alone, as said by almost all other 
writers). Strictly speaking, all figures are really Alawikdras of both sabda and artha, as no 
Zlankdra is possible without both of them. The reason why a particular figure is called an Arthd- 
laakkéra or Babddlatkdra is that the charm prominently lies in the artha or in the fabda, Honce 
to regard Upumá and Rftpaka as Alamkdras of both is not right, and no other work treats them as 
anch except the dgnipurdna, which regards Akuhepa, Bamásokti, Aprastutapragarnst as Alawkdras 
cf both fabda and artha just as Bhdja does. If we ere to speak of a third class of Alastbdras at 
sll, dependent both on éabda and arta, the most appropriate examples wil be Punaruktaradi- 
bháss and Paramparitarüpaka, But the twofold division of Alaukáras is enough for all practical 
purposes and has been followed by most writers, both ancient and modern, 

Section V.—(1) The number of Babdálamkáras, 

The number of Natddiaikkdras has never been very large. Most writers, such as Dandin, 
Bhámaha, Udbhata, speak of two or three. The largest number is that mentioned by Bhüja, viz. 
24, The anolent works on Ala Xikdra paid a good deal of attention to Nabddlarhkdras, but as criti- 
sal insight grew, the Alaxedras of words dwindled into insignifloanoo. 


(2) Historical treatment of a few Babd&laikáras. 

Yamaka—Y amaka came very early into prominence. The Rdardyana contains a few Yamakas 
here and there. Itis most likely that they are later additions, Even KåAlidâsa yielded to the 
3harms of Yamska and employed it in the ninth sarga of the Raghuvayifa, Varkhamibirs in his 
BrihatsasAitd has a beautiful Yamaka.? Bharata in his Ndfya-ídeira glves ton varieties of Yamaka, 
and is followed very closely by the Agmipurdta. Dandin speaks of Yamaka at yery great 
length, his treatment being perhaps the fullest that we posséss, BhAmaha speaks of five varieties 
only, and says that others are included in them.  V&mana gives a tolerably full treatment, But 
it is remarkable that Udbhata omits the treatment of Yamsks altogether. Baárafa ranks next 
+o Dagdin in the thorough treatment of Yamake, Mammata and other later writers, perhaps fol- 
lowing the diotum of Ánandavardhana that, as Yamaka requires a special effort on the part of the 
poot, it is in no way accessory to rasa, % allude to Yamaka, but dismiss it in a few words. 

Anuprfsa.—Alliteration is naturally charming to the ear; but when indulged in to ercess 
one becomes disgusted with the jingle of words. The poeta of every country resort to this device. 
We saw above that in the inscription of Rudradiman at Girnfr (A. D. 150), Anuprísa is employed 
at every step. Kalidasa also, who is oertainly earlier than the famous Mandasor inscription 
(A. D. 472), is very fond of Anupriss; but he never uses it to excess. Itis to be noted that Bha- 
rata does not refer to if at all. Dandin also seems to look with disfavour on Anupråsa, says that the 
southern poets do not employ Anuprása and that the Ganga sohool of poets is very fond of it.3 
Bh&maba speaks of two varieties of Anuprhss, while Udbhaja speaks of Ohhekánupráss, Vrittya- 
nupráss and LAfinupriss, Vamens, Mammafs and other subsequent writers treat of i, The 
Dksanydloka remarks that Annprása is of no use in suggesting Sringdra, when tho latter is 
principal.@ 

e dedonteshim ipee maháaubhkácAb | Priyeshs pánethu che sakiabhded 


Tei vardrhds swvituddhedh: 

dadada tard iva survabhdvdh h Bunderakásda V. 15- af "SE 

११ Tene ear n wi dT sidrumalr-bAddkaraik samagiratnavidrumaih | Nirgatete-taduraga rájiies 
Bdgare & dhibataram v | Brihateonkhitd, 12, $, 

51 Famakddi-nibandAs tu priihag-yainessya Jdyats | Bakturym-Apé rasesAgaieam lasmAd-eshem na efdyate{ 
Dhva-bárikt, IT, 10; soe also II. 18. 

७५ Jifda Adria ir-amwprásassóm iaipriyah | E.D.L 54; Ale malvame Anuprüsam dibehindiyah 
praysfjate | K. D. 1. 00 

Hari ipe yainti-~whertpdaubondhandt | sarsemheesoa  prabhedesku a=Anuprisah yprakáiakabk í 
DÀ va, IT. 
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CAitra.—Bharata, Bhimaha and Udbhata do not refer to Ohitrabandhas at all, Dandin does 
not give a general definition of Ohitra, but he dilates upon some of its varieties, such as GomátriMd, 
Sarpatobhadra, eto. It के by no means to be supposed that these tricks with words were favourite 
with later poets. Many of these Ohitrabandhas occur ss early aa Bhüravi, who cannot bo later than 
A.D. 600, as he is highly praised together with Külid&sa in an inscription dated A.D. 684.5 
Mághs also indicates that in his day a Mahd-kavya was expected to show such Chitrabandhas as 
Sarvaiobhadra, Chakra, Gomütrikd 5 eto, Mágha cannot be later than A, D. 750, as he is quoted 
by Vamana in his Kérydlasikdra-sütrapritti (andor IV. 8. 10, the verse UbAax yadi, Mügha IIT. 8). 
It ıs in Hudraje and Bbója that we have perhaps the fullest treatment of them. The Káryánu- 
Seana of Vigbhata and the Vágbhajflakára give a pretty full treatment of Ohitrabandhas. 
Mammata and Huyyaka refer to them, but dispose of them in a few words. 

Section VI.—The number of Arthálathkáraa. 

Unlike Nabddlaskkdras, the number of Arthdlakkdras has genorally been large and has been 
subject to great fluctuations. We may safely affirm that asa general rule, the more ancient a 
writer is, the fewer is the number of figuras treated of by him. Bharata speaks of only four 
Alahkdras. Dapdin, Bhatti, Bhamaha, Udbhefa,and Vámana treat of from thirty to forty figures. 
-Mammata speaks of more than sixty, while Ruyyaks adda a few more. The OAandráloka (18th 
oentury) speaks of a hundred figures of speech, to which the Kuvalaymanda adds about a score 
more. This is the highest number known to us, Jagann&tha prefers a smaller humber of figures, 
although he is later than the author of the Kuralayfsanda. If for some slight difference a different 
figure o! speech were to be defined, there would be no end of figures, as remarked by Dagdin.V 

Section VII.—Basis of Division. 

In the ancient writers there is no basis of division, Dandin, Bhámaha, Vámana and 
Udbhats give no olgssiñostion of the figures of sense. They generally first speak of Upemf and 
some other Alahkdras based upon it and the rest are treated of at random; e. g., Dandin puts 
Vibhávanütbetween Vyatireks and Samisokti. It is Rudrata who first gives a fourfold division of 
Arthdlashedras.® Mammafs seems to have had in view no soientifio basis of division, The 
Alashhdra-sarpaspa gives, first of all, the figures based upon ewpamya (resemblance) ; then those 
based upon virodAa (contradiction); then those based upon ériAbAald (ohain), such as Kéranaméla 
Maladipaka, Ekévali; then the figures based upon /arka-mydya, hürya-AyÉya and loba-nydya ; then 
the figures based upon the apprehension of a hidden sense; and lastly those based upon the 
combination of figures such as Sarkara and Baüspishti The Bhéeali, the Praidparudrtya and 
the Sákityadarpaza generally follow this classification. Jagann&tha also speaks of figures based 
upon aupamya, sirodha, and írikkhald. From Küvyalinga downwards he does not mention any 
express basis of olaasification ; but appears to hare followed in the-main the Aladikára-sarvasva. 

In the limited space at our disposal if is not possible to enter on a historical treatment of 
even a few figures of sense, A volume will have to be allotted to this purpose, It should be noted 
that, although by A. D, 600 abont thirty flgures had been named and defined, there is a good deal 
of divergence as to the exact scope of each figure. The nomenclature of the Arthdlaskkdras shows 
great variations. Bvabhávokii is also called J&ti by some; YathAsathkhya is called K rama ; some 
figures such as Nipugs (mentioned by Bhatti), Leda (mentioned by Dandin) are rarely defined by 
other writers. The Vifoshokti of Vamana is quite different from the same figure as defined by 
others. Very divergent views wero held as regards álssha. Wo pass over the full examination of 
such points; because otherwise we shall have to enter into minute technicalities of the Alasüsfra. 
Ádstra, which it is not our present purpose to do.~ 
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COINS OF AJAYADEVA AND SOMALADEVI. 
BY PANDIT GAURISHANKAR HIRAOHAND OJHA; AJMER, 
(1) Coins of Ajayadeva. 


Bruver and copper coins of Ajayaders with an effigy of a seated goddess on the obverse, and 
she inscription “ sfrspwad ' on the reverse, are frequently met with in Råjputinâ, Mathurâ, 
and other places, Prinsep, General Sir A. Cunningham, Captain W. W. Webb, and others 
save published facsimiles of them and have tried to show to what king they belong; but, in my 
opinion, their efforts hare not been successful. 

Ajayadeva's coins are held by Prinsep! to be the coins of the BAfhogs of Kanan} but as 
there has been no king of the name of Ajayadera amongst them, he tries to get out of this 
difficulty by making an assumption, for which there is hardly any justification. Speaking of 
these coins he says: “One of our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince (६.४. Jaya- 
2handra) and it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs, 7 and 83, to Jayaohzndra 
himself, whose proper name may have been Ajaya Ohandradeva ; the family name Chandra being 
frequently omitted both in writings and insoriptions.’® 

Prinsep was the first to hold Ajayadeva’s coins to be those of the R&thors. His principal 
reason for this opinion evidently is that these coins bear an effigy of a seated goddess like the 
coins of the Rathors. This, however, is hardly sufficient to assign these coins to the Háfhops; 
for wo find sn effigy of a seated goddess on the coins of many dynastios besides the Rüthors, 
such as Tomaras, Kalachuris of DAhala, end Ohandels of Mohob& Moreover, there is no 
authority whatever for holding Jayachandra and Ajayadeva to be one and the same king, or for 
holding that Ohandra was the family name of these kings. In no insoription of the R&thors 
(GAhagriis) of Kanauj do we find the name Ajayaders for Jayachandra, Jn these circumstances 
there is no reason whatever to assign these ooins to the Rathors, 

Relying on the authority of Prinsep, Osptain W. W. Webb! and General Sir A. Ounning-. 
hams, holding Ajayadeva to be the same person as Ajaya-Chandra (Jay-chand),! have also assigned 
those coins to Jayachandra. : 

As s matter of fact Ajayadera was a great Chauhün king, who founded the city of Ajmer, 
and his coins are found in various plaees in Råjputånk, which were under the rule of the 
Ohauhán kings of Ajmer. Ajayadeva’s ailver coins were onrreni? in the realm in the time of 
Ajayadeva’s grandson, king  Bomeíévara, ss appears from an unpublished ingoription® of 
[Vikrama-] Sachvat 1228-21171 A. D., existing on a pillar in the Ratht Rant's temple at Dhod, 
in Jaháspur District, Mewáp. They are also mentioned in the Monk] (in Mewár) inscription 
of [ Vikràma-] Samrat 1235221168 A, D.! 

Owing to these reasons in A. D. 1908, while editing the Hindi translation of Tod’s Rdjasthdn, 
I assigned these coins to the Ohsubán king Ajayadeva of Ajmer in my notes, p. 4009 A perusal of 
Prithotrája-sijaya, the historical poem of the Ohauháns, has confirmed me in this opinion, for we 





1 Eseys, Vol. I, p. 883. 3 Op. oft, Vol. 1, pl. xxiv. s OR off, Yol. I, p. 993. 
4 Ourrencios of ths Hindu States of 240404, p. 39, pl. iF. 1. š ठल ef Mod, Ind, p. 87, pl ix. 17 
° तस्कालवसमानरोण्यमजश्री भ अयहेषमुतांकितास्म १३ पोर्श ... Dhog Ins ) j 

१ Prog. Bey, कळ. Survey, W. O., for 1908, p. B. 

* Published by the Khadgavilia Prees, Banktpore, 
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find the following verses in regard to the silver coins of Ajayadeva in the account of that 
king in Sarga V of the poem :— 

स डु्बेशमजेर्भूनि smit: पर्जपुपुरत | 
तां घुवरयामजेस्तभ कविद ieran || 
कीर्ति स वर्तमानानां मौजंहे waf | 
'पतीतानागतार्मा तु कपकैर अबपिले!' || 
“ He (Ajayadeva) filled the earth with rdpakes (coins) made of dursarsa (silver), but 
bho poets filled it with rapakes (dramas) composed in superna (good letters), 
“He took away the fame of the existing [kings] by soldiers fond of victory (jaya), but 
the fame of past and future [kings] he took away by rípakas (coins) dear to Ajaya,” 
The verses quoted above leave no doubt that these coins belong to the Ohanhán king 
Ajayadeva of Ajmer. 





(3) Colitis of Somaladevt. . 

Silver and copper coins of Somaladevi are frequently mst with In different places in Ráf- 
putdn&, But the question as to wiose queen this Somalader! was has not yet boon settled. 

The silver coins of Somaladeri, which are rare, bear on the obverse a degraded representa- 
tion of type ‘ King's head,’ commonly known as Gadhi&-ká-paiaá type, and on the reverse, the 
insoription श्रीसोमव्वेचि or अीसोमजरेवी in Nagari characters. Her copper ooins have on the 
obrerse the effigy of a horseman, which generally appears on the ooins of the Ohauh&n kings of 
Ajmer, and on the revetse the inscription sterar or श्रीसौमद्लवेरी. 

Prinsep for the first time published facsimiles of onosilrer!0 and five copper! oains of 
Bomaladevi, bub he read the Inscription on the silver coin * श्रीसा ...प्लदेष 10 and that on the copper 
eoins ` श्रीसाम ...वेष, 11 and remarked: '' A scrutiny of the whole series (some not included in the 
plate) has elicited the letters aftara...¢7 ; the blank may be filled up with the letters aT, 
making the whole title sri Sdmania Pála-deva ; or if it be thought that there is not room for 
other letters, it may stand as sri Sdmula~desa."19 | 

Prinsep thus supposed these coins to belong to a prince called Bámantapáladeva or Samala- 
dors, which was das to the fact that ths inscription was not properly deciphered, 

In A.D, 1894, General Sir A. Ganaingham, in his Coins of Mediæval India, published two good 
speolme is of the silver coias of Somaladerl, but reading the Inscription on them as Brf-Somala- 
deva, assigned them to a king of that name, This reading of General Sir A, Cunningham was 
also incorrect. 

Later on in A. D. 1900, Prof, E. G. Rapson read the iusoriptionsis on the two silver coins 
published by General Sir A. Cunningham as SIATA and श्रासोमनवैषी 1 respectively. ' This ja 
the correct reading, but the question as to who this Somaladeyt was remained unsettled. The learned 
writer stated: “ It seems, therefore, that we have here the coins of a queen. Who this queen was 
wo cannot yet determine. We oan only note that we know ofa queen Somalladevi, wife of 
Jajalladeva II, one of the Kalscuris of Mahákoíals (Haihayas of Hatospura), whose Malhir 
inscription is dated [Oedi-] barrat 919— A. D. 1167-68, The arrangement of the insoription 
on these coins of Somaladevf, and the style of the Nagart characters are certainly those of the 


° Jonarija's Commentary: ga) Qc qq maq merk कपकैानाराबिेपैनारको स मुषमपूरबत्सौषयोंः 
भुवर्णामबेदशीभमाशषरमजैद्य कविवर्येस्तामपुरयत्‌ || war: प्रियो ret 832: करणाठूतेबेधमानाता ककीविमहरत्‌ | ऋरजजस्य 
राः beri rond मूतामां fmt च एशां कीर्तिमहरह || 


10 Prinsep's अम्मा, Vol. I, pL xx vii 17, 11 Op. off. Yol. I, pl. xxv. 9-18. 
™ Op. off. Vol. I, p. 804. . 18 Coins ef Med. Ind, pl. vi. 19-11, 
hid p. 53. 15 Jour. R. ds, Seo., 1900, p. 191. 
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known coins of the Kalacuris of Mahákoéala, which belong to s period extending from c. A.D. 
1060 to c, A. D. 1140 (Qann,, Coins of Med. Ind., p. 76; of. pl, vi, 10, with pl. viii. 6-11); 
but it would be rash to make this suggested identification of the Bomaladert of the coins on this 
evidence alone,"1* 

` No advance beyond this stage was made. The facts (1) that the insoription of [Vikrama-] 
Samrat 1226 (of the time of the Obauhin king Bomeévara) engraved on a rock near Bijoli& 
in Mewar gives the name of the queen of the Chauh&n king Ajsyadera of Ajmer as Somalladevt 
( तत्पुत्नीजयदेव इस्दवनिपः सोमझ्देवीपतिः ), (S) that these coins are generally found ia plaoee 
which were under the sway of the Ohanháns, snd (8) that the oopper coins bear an effigy 
of & horseman on the obverse, led mein A. D. 1906 to hold in a note in my edition of the 
Hind! translation of Tod’s Rdjasthdw (p. 400), that these coins belong to Bomaladevi, queen 
of the Chaguhán king Ajayadeva of Ajmer. 

This view receives full support from the oelebr&ted poem Prithvirdje-vijaya ; for, apeaking 
of Bomalekhü (Somaladev!), queen ofthe Obauhtn king Ajayadeva, the poet says :— 

सोमलेख्या मिआप्यस्थ mea रूपकेगवेः | 
wu न dens कलकुंन समासदत* || (Sarga V.) 

* Also his (Ajayadeva's) dear consort Somalekha, though she made new répabas (coins) 
every day, was not touched by kala&ka (dark spot).” 

This verse immediately follows the verso कीर्त स वर्तमामावां eto, given above in part 1 of 
this article, and clearly shows that these coins belong to Somaladevt (Somalekh&), whose 
name iu the Bijoliá inscription is given aa Somalladevi, the queen of the Chauhan king Ajaya» 
dava of Ajmer. 

These coins are the only known coins of a queer. in India, and I had first thought that 

Bomaladevt probably became queen regent after Ajayadeva, and these ooins related to the 
period of her rule. And in the note? in which I assigned theae coins to Bomaladevt, I alee 
said that probably she had succeeded Ajayadeva as ruler of Ajmer daring her son's minority. 
I now find, however, that the Prithsíréje-sijaya makes no mention of such an event. It only 
mays thaš sho was very dear to her husband (Ajayadeva). The king therefore maf hare 
allowed her to strike ooins, out of love for her, as she was very fond of designing them. 

It may also be montioned that we often get coins of Ajayadeva and Somaladevt in the 
same collection. About 20 years ago, Rio Ratansinh of Pársoli (in Mewkr) found an earthern 
pot containing 20 copper coins, all of Ajayadeva and Somaladev! only, which the Hào handed 
over to me intact. Theo coins of Ajayadeva and Somaladey! found together, unaccompanied 
with those of any other ruler, also confirm my view. 

The silver aad copper ovins of Somaladevt are of different designs, and they both differ 
from those of her husband in type; this is probably due to the fact that the Hindus were 
never very particular about the designs of their ooins and did not attach so much importance 
to them as is done now. Even the Guptas, who were more particular than the others in 
this matter, after their conquest of the kingdom of the Weetern Kshatrapas, allowed the 
design of the Kahatrapa coins to stand in their new silver ovins atruok for the newly conquered 
territory, in so much that no change was made on the obverse of thesecoins, the inscription 
on the reverse alone having been changed. 

Moreover, we find that the coins introduced in the 6th century A. D. by the Hanas, now 
known as the ‘ Gadhia coins,’ remained current in Bijputáná, Gujarát, etc. (the designs be- 
came debased as time passed), but none of the rulers, who flourished in these regions from 
the 7th to ihe llth oentury, designed coins of his own till the time of Ajayadeva and Boma- 
laderi : even the latter, on her silver coins, has allowed the ‘ Gadhif-k&-paisk' type to remain 
on the obverse, 

1० Jour. R, As. Boe., 1900, p. 131, 

19 Jonarkju'w Commentary! तस्थ प्रिया सोमतेखार्या राही 'वनालेखा w eat नवैः gt rifar- 
Aqu Rm: um पापेस arate w end ATTA ॥ M Tod's BAjerthdn, Hindi, p. 460, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGBAPHY, 
SERIES III. 
= BY H. A. BOSE, 1,0,6. 
(Continued from p. 900.) 


fin: a boundary ; tarsin, the trijunction point of three villages. 

Singh: &snake-god. Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 151. 

Binghára : a fish (Mecrones lamarrii). Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

BHinghi: a fish not very common, and very repulsive looking, very dark purple or red. 
Said to bo a good table fish ; bat its looks rather keep people from trying it. Ludhiana 3. H.y 
' 1878-88, p. 18, 

Singi: s fish (Seccobranckus fossilis). Karit हे. R., p. 8. 

Binh: a tiger. Dauria argot. 

Bink: an iron spike which surmounts s shrine. Karnal 8, E,, 1872-80, p. 144. I 

Bir: a small running spring; in distributing canal water the word is used to expresa a 
moasnre of water about 4 inches square. 

Bir: a very poor sandy soil Of, kAfecr. Hoshiarpur B. R., p. 70. 

Sir: a small roughly terraced compartment of ouliivation, Kangra B. R. (Lyall), p. $8. 

Sirak : & form of epidemio disease. Of. &«vs and marr’. Ludhifns S. R., 1878-83, 
ps 188. 

Birdari: an allowance of Rs. 25 a day. Hoshiarpur B. R., p. 9. 

Birt: partnership. Sires S. R., 1879 88, p. 188. 

Sirinah (serina): one-fortieth of the produce demand of a landlord : lit, one ær per 
maund, Karnal 8. B., p. 108. ` 

Bitla’s 7th: the 7th of Ohet on which day enormous crowds collet atthe shrines, Of, 
atl and sft sdten. Karol 8, R., 1872-80, p. 150. 

Siul: a kind of grain parched and eaten at fasta. Ohuráh. 

Biyan: any ploughing after the second (fr. sex); seo under boghér. 

Ske: why? as sk jdiho? why aro you going? Bauris argot, 

Go: he; tera, of him; «hbi, to him ; ehna, from him; plural, tes, tinÀdra, tnondt, innond 
(Kal). 

500 08 : graxing ground, Kangra B. B., p. 8. 

Sog: mourning; bandhnd, bhanna, to break, to ond the mourning. Churth, 

Sogi: acompanion, Kangra Gloss. 

Sond: a figure drawn in red on houses on the Balono day. Probably to represent the 
Bhravana nakshaira, Gurgaon. 

Sonchi: a game played throughout the Punjab: one man runs baokward, and ‘we 
follow and try to cateh him, he pushing them off with open hands, Ludhiána 8, R., 1878- 
88, p. 70. 

Sonchí pakki: a game in which one player walks backwards and strikes another, who 
follows him, on the breast with the open hand, while the other tries to o&toh his hand. 
Jullundur 8. R., p. 05. 

Sat: a hard dark olay soil. Of. satar. Birse B. R., 1879-88, p. 19. 

Batlen&: the carrying the plough to and from the flelds, by hanging it over tho yoke 
between the bullooks, Karnal 8. E., 1872-80, p. 168. i 
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Batar: a hard dark olay soil, Of. sat Birsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 13. 

Bows : fennel (Fasiculum penmoriem). Kangra 8. R. p. 35. 

Bowàns: buffaloes’ grazing-ground. Of. s»d*»1. K'ngra Gloss. 

Howard t a small plot of land in front of a house; if behind (७ ib 1s oalled pickedrd. Kins 
Ere Gloss. 

BO t a shallow surface drain. Cf. dam. Birsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 298 

Bu&rtht 1 self-seeking. 

Bubh obirtak: well-wisher. 

BuohajjA: a, m, f. i., adj. clever, capable, a good manager, 

Suchoha: when all the milk of a village is devoted to the local Nig, in Pángt, and other parts 
ef ihe Chandra Bhaga valley of Ohambs, during s pars of (or even the whole of) Siwan 


iù is called suckcha, and is not drunk; though it may be churned and made Into ghi, the buttermilk 
boing stirred and used at feasts held on certain days throughout the month, ` 


' Budh&r: s. m., correction 


Bufoda: a small mango fruit of white oolour. Hoshifrour B. RB., p. 16. 


Sugal: a spring, Of. shed 


@ubra, suhr, or sugal: a spring of water; in Kult, 1491, KAngra Gloss, 
fikhohsin: a second class rice. Hoshiarpur 8. R, p, 88, 


Sukhlemberi: méf cases. Hisar B, R. p. $. 


@ukhp&l: s palanguin, Kuthár, 


— 


(To be continued. ) 





MISCELLANBA. 


DN BOME MATTHRS CONNECTED WITH THE 
LAUKIKANYAY ANJALI 

Mr attention has just been directed to a oriti- 

cim of my LeubibimqdyfAjaH, ents, p. 38 ff, and 

T write at once to crave a little space for some 
remarks thereon. 

. [thank Prof. Ohakravarti for his appreciation 

ef my labours (extending over halfa century) 


in the delightfal feld of Sanskrit literature, and 


for his friendly criticism of the work under 
motios, It is unfortunate, however, that he 
should have made use of the old edition (Part I 
having first appeared in 1900, and Part II in 
1002); for had he been in possession of the later 
«ne he would have known that I had myself 
eorreeted some of the mistakes whioh he points 
out, and had also offered gn erplanation of 
aimilos in regard to which I was previously in 
doubt. He would have found, too, shat the 
naughty word "rubbish," which had been sp- 
plied to x definition furnished by the learned 
“Mrdnatha Tarkavdcbaspeti, had disappeared 
from the book |. I need scarcely say that I have 
fhe highest. respect for the learned writings of 

great scholar; bat, pointed oub by 


Kumárila (in Taairestrtite; pp. 200, 201), even 
great grammarians, authors of súires, wirtikes, 
and bhdshyss, have made mistakes, and errors 
abound in HíAdsas and Pwrdaas. The man who 
hasnever made mistakes has yet to be discovered í 

I gladly acoept the Professor's fuller interpre- 
tation of the figa quim sydys, inadequately 
rendered by Prof. Gongh, and also that of the 
saying commencing with the words तपरौ बमपमीच, 
in respect of which I myself. rent somewhat as- 
tray; but I am not yet prepared to abandon 
my view of the general purport of जाइशो 
असस्तातृष्णौ बिः, for does not the fact, thas 
"Y Achaspati Miira quotes i$ (es I have pointed out) 
in conjunction (and, apparently, as synonymous) 
with the saying अशदबवाचामदद्या एव प्रतिवाचो 
qafe, furnish fairly good ground for attaching 
to it the meaning of ‘‘titfor-tat "? ` 

Asto the गल पादुका nydya, my objection to 
Baghunithararman's interpretation was owing to 
the ridiculous setting in which he placed ii. 
There was no need of dragging in a fẹr in order 
to illustrate ita meaning, and I am quite ready to 
adopt the Profeasor's explanation as perhaps 


— aaa saad —] 


1 See under SRT: कथं WPSr EU: सचेतता in Pars HI of my Meine (tod ed), 
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x on 
which I relied. . 

I must join issue, however, with my learned 
critic in regard to his rems?ks in connection with 
the 
a passage from the Bib. Ind. edition of Bhdmai 
pert of which stands thuat qata qw 
garama भवेदुस्ततः स्वरूपत्वाद्धेमम्ते अपे wq 
gen स्थात्‌ | न हि ws anM: | तथा 
frere कुंकुमपंकः qet we) त er कराः 
Piga: | एषं कण्डक! क्रमेसकस्ब सुल इति 
mex imu भाणयूर्ता सुखः स्यात्‌ । w wal 
qifun कण्डक इति।। Now is it not aš once 
apparent that the final clause is out of harmony 
with the two preceding ones, and that instead of 
WOT: we need either WRITE: or the alterna- 
tive negative expression W IRUTIK: P One's criti- 
cal instinct demanded such a reading, and I oar 
didly admit that, on my own authority, but wot 
“in the fashion of the uncritical Indian seribe," 
Y adopted the former of the two, and notified 
the same in a footnote. Bui what about the 
MBS P Do they, bear me ont in this? The 
Professor tells us that, in place of the प्रत्येष 
कण्डकः of the Bib. Ind. edition, the Sanskrit 
College MBS. read प्रत्थ कण्दका, whilst those of 
the Asiatie Booiety have प्रति व कण्य्कः. Of the 
four in the India Office Library, ono has ihe 
former, and two have the latter, of the above 
readings; whilst the remaining one (No. 1879, 
comprising the text of the Kalpataru as well as 
that of the Bhémeti) supports the printed text. 
Tho negative form of the expression may, there- 
fore, be confidently sccepted as the right one, and 
the Professor himself approves of that found in 
the College MBS. Why, then, doce he regard my 
alteration as ‘‘uncalled for"? Ii is true that the 
particle एव should have been eliminased, but 
thas is a comparatively small matter, 

I fear thas I may have no opportunity of utils- 
ing the usefal material now placed at my disposal, 
‘since there is little likelihood of a demand for 
a third edition of the Stmiles during my lifetime ; 
moreover, at the age of 78 one must prepare to 
quit the feld altogether. I-hope, however, that 
I have aroused interest in this mnoh-neglected, 
men may be led to take it up. 


G. A. 74५०० 
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waqa. In explaining it I quoted- 








SOLBOIEMS OF SAMKARACHARYA AND 
` "Tm Benakrit language of Bachkardcbirya, the 
founder of the Adesits school, is considered to 
be so chaste and idiomatic that itis inconceivable, 
may sacrilegious, to think that he has committed 
any soleciams, Yet the following forms which 
cocur in his gloss on ‘the Chhdudogye-Upanishad 
cannot, Iam afraid, be defended, by any rules of 
grammar. Thus in his comment on Adhydye I, 
Khanda 6, v. J, a says: Yathdoha 
Hikedmani wdtyentam bhinns, | According to Pánin; 
V. 4, 77, instead of Rik-sdmasf wo should here 
baro Rik-sdme. - Similarly in his BAdshya on 4, 
VIII, K. 8, v. 4, he uses tho form gdchohheydiam 
instead of. pachchiettm, Lastly, the ungram- 
matical form serishys oocurs at the very begin- 
ning of his gloss on A, VIII, K. 12, v. 8, which 
is prohibited by and ought to have been merish- 
yámi in accordance with Panini L 8, 61.. These 
solecisms are by no means surprising when they , 
are found even in the composition of the most 
renowned poet, KAlidása. Thus in Kumdre- 
sashbkava I. 8b and Heghw-wasda XIV, 28, the 
form dsa is used, which is not justified by Panini 
IL 4, 52. Similarly, in Raghwoemie V.34; V. 
61; XIX, 50, the forms jagmisda, tethivdn and 
Kámaoyóma.have been employed by him which 
cannot be eorrect according to Pánim HII 9, 107 
end IH. 1, 30, : 
D. E. BHAWDABEAR, 
A GÜPTA-VAKATAKA OOPPERPLATM GHANT 
I mavu lately discovered an interesting oopper- 
plate grant. It oonsists of 2 plates, each plate 
being inscribed on one mide only. The characters 
of the grant resemble thóse of the Early Gupta 
Inscriptions, The legend on the seal reads 
thus :— 
WIES ww 
ऋम-माघ-नूप-खिथः | 
` झतम्था-कुवराशस्ज 
शासमं-रिपु्रासनं || 
The genealogy of the Guptas given in the 
grant is as followsi—. 
1. Gupthdirija . . 
., Srt-Ghatotkacha. 
Mahárkja Srt-Ohandragupte I. 
Mabárüjkdhirkja Sri-Bamedragupta. 


Fh mw 
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"We are farther told that Chandragupta UL 
married Kuberankgá. Their daughter was Srt- 
P:abhárat! who was the crowned queen of Bri 
Eudrxeena, tho great king of the Vákijakas. 
Her son was the Yseardje SriDivAkarasena. 
During his minority, as is evident from the 
legend on the seal, the present grant was issued 


by his mother the queen regmt Prabhhvatt. 
In another Vakdtaka copperplate she is spoken 
of as the daughter of Devagupta. Is it possible 
that Devagupta .was another name of Chandra- I 
gupta TI P 


Poona, š K B. 24३. 
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‘Tun BBLIGION OF THE IAANIAX PEorums, by Q. P. 
Thiele, Translated by G. K. Nariman. Bombay, 1912 
Thé Pare! Publishing Ooy. 

Mx. G. K. Nariman has rendered s notable 
mrvice to his countrymen by the publication of 
tae translations contained in this little book, 
I» is ‘of groe$ consequence to the reading portion 
of the Parsi community that they should: have 
ab ready command the resulta of the learning and 
research of such scholars as Thiele in a lenguage 
which they understand as well as Hnglishmen 
themselves. It is, therefore, very gratifying ‘to 
sll interested in the welfare of the Parsis to find 
that there are amongst them those who can sup- 
My their wanta in this direction, for not only 
Eas Mr Nariman translated the work of Thiele 
from the original German, bub he has added to 
thas great serrice by another in supplementing 
X with Goldziher’s Influence of Parrism on 
Islam and Darmesteter’s Persia, a Historical and 
Literary Sketch from the French. Further he 
^as given, as an appendix to Thiele’s work, a 
series of moat useful and interesting parallels 
from Buddhistio writings 

Work of this kind is beyond question of great 
-Alue bo the community to which Mr. Nariman 
belongs, sud one cannot help hoping that he 
~ill continue to select and translate European 
books and articles by writers of the first clase. 
ie can reat assured that the pages of this journal 
will always be open for such work. I 

R. O. TIMELE 


commentary 
Kebirasvimin, Part L, edited by KRISHNAII GOYIMD 
Oxa. Printed at the Law-printing Press, Poons 


Oy. 

Or all the Sanskrit lexicons Amarakosha is 
sonsidered to be the best. Every Brahman boy 
who learns Sanskrit has to get this Kosha by 
heart, in whatever part of India he lives. Its 
popularity is farther evidenced by the number of 
>sommentaries that have been composed on it and 


that form a literaturo by itself. So far as my 
knowledge goes, we have two very good editions" 
of this work printed in Bombay, one with.a 
oommentary called Amaraviveba of Mahekrara, 
edited by V&mankchírya Jbalakikar, and the 
other with the oommentary of Bh&ouji Dfkshite 
entitled Vydkkhydssdká, and published by Pandit 
Bivadatta. We bave thus a critioally edited text 
of the Amarkosha presented to us. Thess oom- 
mentariea too hare their own use, and are, as 
auch, perfeotly welcome. But the mosh ancient 
and important of them all is that of Kshirasrá: 
min known es Amerakoshodghdiasa, An attempt 
had been made by the Bengali scholar Anun- 
doram Borooah to edit it together with that of 
Háyamukuja. But hardly two-thirds of the first 
Kegs had been published when his untimely snd 
greatly lamented death ooourred, and a complete 
and reliable edision of this commentary continued 
to be a great desideratum. This arduous work 
has now been undertaken by Mr. K. G. Oks. 
Part I of it, which contains the first two Kándas, 
is already out, and Part TI is in the press, and is 
expected to come ont in three or four months’ 
time. This last will contain the third Keds to- 
gether with a paper on Amarssihhs and Kahire- 
svhnin, a list of works and authors quoted by 
the latter, a glossary of wordsand so forth. 
The importance of Kshirasvámin's commentary 
will be patent to anyone, who reads Anundoram 
Borooah’s preface to his partially published edi- 
tion of the Némaliigduusdsona, The list of the 
lexioographical, medical, and other authorities 
which the commentator quotes, is as invaluable 
ib is extensive, and shows the depth and verse 
tility of his knowledge. His critical acumen 
also is perceptible in the places where he sets 
right the errors not only of Amaraaihha bui also 
of other lexicographers, Thuson Amara IL. 4, 90, 
he says: ETET? यवास' SPAT Cay www 
बालपुचअआत्त्या प्रल्यक्षहाततगजगाह ( 
I. On Amara IL 4, 145; bh. 120 
the following: JUR त्रीणि वामाति। प्रपत्र 
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= Amarakosha, but mot in the 
technical sense assigned to it by the Bhdrattya- 
ndfya-édstra, bat this word occurs in ifs technical 
sense in Kf&lidfsa, Amara was iue prior to 
Kálidisa, i e, prior to A. D. 400, the time ‘of 
Ohandragupta II, who is now taken by severw] 
scholars of repute to be the patron Víkramáditya 
of Kûlidâsa. - This view exactly tallies with what 
Kshtrasvimin insinuaies, vic, thas Amara was 
earliee than Ohendragomin, 

The importance of Kahirasvimin's commentary 
does not end here. One of its unique features is the 
quotations it gives from the works of Banskri 
poets. To take one instance, in connection with 
the word kaldkala occurring in the Amaraboshe 
L 7, 10, he cites the following verse: Tg fant 
बाजे थोपितां «xà हालहलं wwe. - 7+ will be 
easily perceived thas this verse is met with in 
Bharprihari's Srisgdre-Satete. Bot iv ie worthy 
of note that all tbe: printed editions of this 
Satake have aft हालाहलमेष Meet instead of Crit 
wr o मशाधषियम्‌, — But this verse is setually 
found in ths Seundarensada of Afvaghosha® m 
almost the same form in which it is cited by 
Kehirasvimin, the only difference being that the ` 
printed text has महिष instead of HW eer. 

We are thus very glad to find thas she edition of 
Amaratosha together with Kshirasvimin'’s com- 
mentary has bein undertaken by Mr. Oka 80 
far as Part T, whieh is ouk, is concerned, he seems 
to have done his work, on the whole, satisfastor- 
ily. His edition contains very few misprints, 
and is free from the errors which are discernible 
in what little of this commentary waa published 
by Anundoram Borooah. Mr. Oka has also 
succeeded in tracing many more quotations ih 
the original works of Sanskrit authors from 
which Kahirasviin has cited them. One defect 
may, however, be mentioned. In tracing the 
quotations be hes mentioned only the names of 
the author and his work in which they occur, 
without aleo specifying the number of the chapter 
and verse, It is sincerely hoped that this defect 
will be ramedied in Park II, at any rase in, the 
case of the quotations which are not well-known 
and canhoé be ab once found out even though we 
are informed in which works they occur. 

D. R. B. 







































मिति wang gare, पप्रबणेति सिपिश्नाम्ल्या agt- 
निति waw, wqe—gt पुष्करमूलं w पौष्करं 


पुण्कराहयस। काइमीरे पुथ्करशठा dtt तस्पपवर्ण l 
‘Again, on Amara li, 9, 51, Kehtrasvdmin 
comments: दृष्णाते [ भनेन ] cag । चशाइम्थषन- 
frank , जन्मा्ा-द्रण्सं waw? तया । एतश्च wed 
शरमिति rft सरमति qr मालाकारो आम्ला । 
कंचिनहेस्तु नादिता cert merae विमलब्ध', 
aue इये बाणद्रप्सौ झराबिति। इत्यं तु emt, तरत्‌- 
waft gwart पर्न इथि बप्सत 1 
At times Kshtrasvamin gives us a peep into the. 
, relative priority and posterlority of authors as 
preserved by tradition in bi» time, and, ae such, 
% is of knmense valua, ` To cite one instance, on 
the word menda in IL 10, 19, of the Amerakoshe 
‘he makes the following comment: eye स्वपितीच 
wees शत ww महि आखव इति 'चान्यो बातु।। Whai ho 
means is this, In the Dkdiv-péths of Panini wo 
“have aft eqftrrengenr arfeeraftrg, and here jddya 
ia not given as another sesso Of the root med. 
Bot Amara has mentioned maada in the sense of 
jájs, and hence Ohandra’s Didiwvriti gives 
Mayeas another mesniog of med. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, Kshtrasvamin implies thas 
Amara was prior to Chandra. Amara must there- 
fore be taken to hare flourished prior to iroa A. 
D. 450 when Chandra or Chandragomin, teacher 
of , Vasurüta, is supposed to have flourished.* This 
rus quite counter to the view of Prof. Weber that 
Amara obuld nob havelived much earlier than the 
11th oentury A. D. But Weber's view cannot 
possibly be correct, for the well known lins ‘andra 
pradhduc siddhdute from Amarahosha has been 
quoted in the Xd£ikd viseraua-polichikd by Jinem- 
drabuddhi who has been conclusively shown by. 
Prof. Pathak to bave flourished in the firs half of. 
the 8th century.* This is certain and indubitable. 
To this it may be added thas “Stanislas Julien 
quotes & Chinese translation of the -Amarako- 
sha called Fán-wái-kwo-yu, or Kü-ehBJun-yin- 
yuen-sh’, by Guparata, a nativo of Ujjeyini, who 
lived under the Hmperor Wout of the Tebeon 
dynasty (561-566), though he does not know whe- 
ther ib is still in existence.” * Further, Rao Saheb 
Prabhakar BR, Bhandarkar has als? given cogent 
reasons for supposing Amara to have lived earlier 
‘than KAlidáss. The word mdrjand, as shown by 





1 Joer. B. dos Boo, fo 1905 p . 4k. 3 Jour, Bomb, ds Se, Yol XX, p. 908. 
! Max Miller's Jndía: oan it isack ws? p. 898, — ' Indisa 

jaria o VIL vere 8. ( The work haa been edited by M, M. Hareprasada Shastri fi the Bibliotheca 
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THE OHOLAS AND THE CHALUKYAS.IN THE ELEVENTH OENTURY. 
BY BHATTANATHA BYAMIN,; VIZAGAPATAM: 


T is well-known from epigraphical records thas the line of the Eastern Ohálukyas was absorbed 
in the Ohtls family about A, D. 1070. As scon as the Eastern Ohálukyas gained 
supremacy in the Chila kingdom, they assured the titles of the 000 kings, perhaps because, 
they had regarded the Chôlas with admiration and been anxious for a long time to attain to their 
matus and titles. But how the Eastern Oh&lukya princes were able to occupy the Ohôla throne 
it a problem which has not yet been solved 

The Eastern Obálukya king Vimaladitya began to reign, as stated in his Rapastipindi grant 
ja A, D. 1011. He married Kundaré, daughter of Bájarája I of the Chile family, and their 
son was named after the maternal grand father He is the well-known Rájaríja Naréndra of 
Efajehmundry. It appears that | and bis successors of Véngi became feudatories of 
tae Chôlas, for the Korumilli insoription of’ Rajartja Naréndra’ undoubtedly acknowledges the 
myremacy of the Ohôlas. Ammatgi, daughter of Hájn&draohó|a I, Gahgaikopja, was married 
t> Rajarfja Naitudra. He ascended the throne on the sixteenth of August A. D. 10324 and ruled 
foity-one years) 106 famous Telugu poet Nannayabhatta lived at the court of this king and 
Cedicated bis Telugu BAdratamy to him,’ f 

After the desth of RajaAja Naéndra, Vijaykditys, another son of Vimxiñdíiya, ruled ovet 
the Vegi country for fifteen years from A.D. 1062 to 1077.7 Inthe year A. D. 1068 Virard. 
india, the last son of Hájéndrach(]a I, Grügaikonds, ascerded the throne of the Chile country, 
An inscription of his second regnal year* refers to s battle where he defeated an army which waa 
rent Into Vébgi by Vikrarpáditya VI of the Western Cháülukys family. This battle can be, hence, 
Cated about A. D. 1062-1068, 3. ¢, soon after the death of Rajarája Naréndra. Probably 
"Tikramáditya wanted to wrest Vébgi soon aftér Bájarája Neréndra died, but apparently 
"rarájéndra helped Vijsy&dity& of the Eastern Chálukya family to sucoeed to his brother's 
throne. 

Véhgi was again plundered by Dhiid-Jananátha and others about A. D. 1067, for this event is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the fifth ahd subsequent years of Vtrarüjóndra's reign.! In an 
inscription,’ Vanapatl, the minister of the Kaliiga king Rajarfja, (who ruled for 8 years from 
Saha 991 or A. D. 1069 to Faka 098 or A. D. 107613) is said to have fought with the army of the 
Dhtlasand to have defvatcd the ruler of Véigi. This battle seems to be the same as that 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Virar&jendra.. Mr. G. V. Raémamfrti Pantola also thinks this 
Y ébgi king to be Vijay&ditya VIL In Ansntavarma's grant of Saka Samval 1040'* Bájarija 
of Kalihga is said to have defeated the Dramilas and to hare thus helped Vijayáditya of Véagi. 
Row, Vauapati’s inscription and Ansnísvarra's grant refer to the same fact, but seem to 
contradict each other, because one makes the Kalings king Bájar&ja the enemy of the king of 
r€hgi and the other wakes him the friend of Vijay&ditys, the lord of Véigi. This apparent 
ebeurdity will be removed if we assumo thatthe grantof Anantavarma refors not to the king 
ct Véhgi but to Vijayaditys, brother of Western Oh&lukya Vikram&ditya VI, who also bore ths 


Y Ep. Ind, Yol. VL, pp. 347-861. . ° 3 date, Vol XIV, pp. 50-55 

3 Ihid. VoL XIX., p, 480, : - 4 Ibid, pp. 199 5, 

5 786. p. 491. . : f " § See the beginning of thas work. 

t Ade, Yol XTX., p. 481. ` ! Ep. Ind., Vol. VIL, p. 9 

$ Souih Ind, Ins., Vol. IIT., p. 193 . M 136, Nos. 89, 88, 88, and 84 

11 Ky. jsd., VoL IV, pp. 814-818, - 13 JA8B,, Yol. LXXII., Part L, p. 100, 


18 Zp. Ind, Vol IV, p.815, note 4. 14. Ante, Vol, XYIIL, pe 17L 
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title of Lord of एका. Apparently ths latter Vijay&litya wanted to take posseasion of Vaagi 
with the help of the Kalinga king Rajarija, but was defeated, I? the tnssriptions above referrol to 
of Virarüjóndrachó]s also refer to tho sane fact, we may inler that Dháré-Jananitha also halpsd the 
Western Ob&lükya Vijayaditya and that Virarij$nira helped his relative Vijayüditya, ths Eston 
Ohálukya king of Vóbgi, and defeated Dhárá-Jananátha and Bijsrijs of Kalinga, Prof, Haltzsch 

disposed to identify Vijay&lifya of Ansntavarmi's grant with the Eastern Ohflakya raler of 
Véógi and the Chà]s who threatened to absorb his dominions with Bijdndcachtle II, alias Kultt- 
tungachéla I,15 but this cannot be justified at all, 

Another event mentioned in the insoriptions of Virarajdnira ts ths treaty with Vikram A litya 
VI. The earliest known reference to this event is foaniin the iasorlptions of ths fth reznal 
year of Virarijéndra, and hence it may bs dated A, D, 1087, Tni treaty rosaltel, about 1083 
in the marriage of a daughter of Virarijinira with Vikramálitya VI, whioh is desoribed in 
Vibramdibadésacharita.15 
Vfrarkjdndrs seems to have died in his 8th regnal year or A. D. 1070, when, according to 
VibramáAhadévacharita, a rebsllioa arose in the Cala coantey to prevent the suooession of his son 
AdhirAjéndradéva. This rebellion seams to hare lasted till ths onl of the year A. D. 1073, for 
we do not find any of Adhirkjdndra’s losoriptions of that periol, Vikram&litya VI hoard ths 
news and coming to Gaigaikonjacholaparam secured the kingdom for his brotherin-law,™ about 
the end of the year A. D, 1072. Mr. Krishnaswami Alyangar thinks that RajéndrachiJe Il, son 
of Rajarija Nar€odra, who alverwaris besane Kalüangaohs[: I, mist hire organid this 
rebellion, but there is absolutely no evidence for this. In A. D. 1074 there was another 
rebellion of AdhirAjéndradéva’s subjects against him, in which AdhirajSairadava lost his lifa $ 
Adhirüfndrs was succeeded by RajéodrachiJa IL in A. D. 1074-75 ` 
The early history of Bijéadrachdja II will ba ‘pow disoutsed. He, like Alhir3jðadra, was a 
descendant of the great 00616 king Jvijénirashó]as L Gaüzalkop ja, the latter bing his son's son 
and the former his daughter's son. Rijándrgehó]a II was the righifal heir of the Véazi country, 
and he should have succeeded his father Rijarija NarBalra in A. D. 1032. ‘Bat, insteat, the 
kingdem passei into the hands of his uncle Vijayaditya, already referred to, and we shall diso1ss 
how this could have happened. Prof. Hultxsoh supposes the rightfal heir Kal&ttungaI to have 
-beon ousted by Vijayüditya with thehelp of Virarijéndra.® If Rij&ndraohf]a, alias Kabttanga I 
was so treated by Vijay&ditys, the former would have overthrown the latter soon alter attaining 
supreme power in A, D. 1074-1076 as shown below. But such a thing did not-take place, On 
the contrary, the inscriptions of Vérachdda and Rajerfjachddagahza stabo that Rijêndrachôla II 
himself appointed his uncle Vijayáditya to govern Véigi. € 
Itis apparent from Avaffram (tbe tenth canto) of Kalfágattupparasi that Rajdndrachtle II 
remained in the house of his maternal grandfather till A. D. 1070. It appeers from the same 
work that this was due to the partiality of his grandmother, Gahgaikogja’s wife. Further, 
Madhuràntakí, daughter o! Rajdndrachdjadéva,-son of Rijóndrachtja 1. - Gahgaikog je, bocame 
his wife, Thus he was related as son-in-law, besides as grandson and grandsoa’s son to the 
Ohôla family, These continuous relations and association in an early age with the Olas 

















—ÓMM—— ————————— 
35 Dr, Floet’s Kanarece Dynasties, tnd edition, p. 454  1* Beuth Iud, Ins., Vol IIL, p. 188 and note 11 

W Ibid. pp. 69 and 302, - ४ V. 36 to VI 

19 This is the latest known regnal year of this king. South Ind. Int. Vol. IIL, p. 198 Table, 

m VikremfAkedbyecharita VI, 6 to 25, 8 Anolent India, pp. 198 and 59. - 

m Vibreminbadtyechertia, canto VI. verse $$ 3* Beuth Jnd, Enz, Vol. III, 9,180. - 


% Ante, Vol. XIX. pp. 481 ond 436, and Ks. Ind., Yol. VL, No. 85, v. 14. . 
+: Falihgaitugsaregi, canto I., v. 6 9€ Ants, VoL XIX, p. 458. 
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induced him, perhaps, to settle in their country and to be styled & member of their family. It 
may be with this desire he left the Vétgi country In the charge of his unele Vijayáditya. 
Korcover, a portion, most probably the eastern one, of the Chéja kingdom seems to hare been 
aRoited to Rájéndrachó]a II when Virarajéndrachfle died. Rájéndrachó]a II seems to hare been 
installed as the ruler of the “Eastern country " which included the portion of the 01616 Empire 
alotted to him and the Véigi country. This event must have token place in A, D. 1070, the first 
regnal year of R&jéndraché]s II. 1 I i 

Råjêndrachôja’s inscriptions in his fourth regnal year have a detailed historical introduction 
waich is given below in support of the above statement,‘ '* With his arms which resembled two 
mountains (and between) whioh the goddess of prosperity rested and-shone, and with (Ais) sword as 
(aie) only helps, (the king) overcame the treachery of (Ais) enemies ; carried off many herds of 
elephants at Vayirigarem (Vajrakara) ; and was pleased to levy tribute (wAick) illaminated (all) 
d rections from Dhara Arafa (DbarAvarsha)*® at the rich Bakkarakóttam (Ohakrakit{a). He gently 
raised, without wearying (Aer) in the least, the lotus-like goddess of the earth residing in the region 
o! the rising of the sun,—]ust as (the god) Tirnmêl (Vishgu), having assumed the form of the 
primeeval boar, bad raiscd (the earth) on the day when (she) was submerged in the ocean (by the 
damon Hirany&ksha),—and seated (Aer) under the shade of his parasol, (where she) experienced 
€elight. (He) made the wheel (of dis authority) and the tiger (-bamner) go in every direction 
and established (Ais) fame and justice in every country. While valour, liberality, pride and 
compassion, as (kis) intimaté relatives, were resplendent on the undivided earth, he took his 
reat (on tks throne) with (the goddess of) victory and put on by right the jewelled erowm of (Ais) 
family. While rulers of the earth bore his feet (on ‘heir heads), he wielded the sceptre in every 
Quarter of the) beautiful continent of the aval tree.” 

From this it is plain that Bi jándrachi]s II had been by this time lord of east for three years, 
i, 6., he had been lord or governor of the Eastern Chó]s country and lord of Véügi since 1070, 
Che inscriptions of RA&jarfjachécsgeige and Virachéca inform us that RajéndrachéJa II was 
crowned first as the kirg of Vérgi,® and this co: firms a part of onr inference. RAjtndraohi]a’s 
early inscriptions found in the Tamil country also prove that he had a portion of Tamil country 
ander his rule. We may assume that Adbirijéndra appointed him governor of the Eastern 
Thbla country as soon as he became king ; this Adhirüjándra was likely to have done, because he 
himself was confronted with rebellions and would have been glad if his cousin governed a portion. 
af his land. ‘The following fmt further supports this inference. A certain Séndpati Rajarkja 
Paranpiparükshara, alias Viraéóla llañgórelár, the headman of Nadár in Tirumurnádu, a sub- 
division of Uyyskkencárrslanágn, got two inseripticns eut, one in the dominions of R&jéndra- 
ehéjadéva II in the second regnal year of that king,?* and the other in the dominions of 
Adbirájéndra in the third regnal year of that king? In there inscriptions the rulers of these 
zountries are spoken of in terms of equal respect. An officer of one dominion respecting the 
Xing of another dominion clearly shows that the rulers of these two dominions must have been. 
great friends, Otherwise be would not have been allowed to cut such inscriptions in both the- 
»otmtrier, i 

The theory that Rüjëndrachó]a 1I was crowned king of Vébgi in A.D. 1070 conflicts with 
the statement of VirachóQa's interiptions, already referred to, that Vijaylditya ruled over Véagi 











37 Ep. Ind, Vol VIL, p. 7 and Vol, VL, 90, 
® Prof, Holizach takes “ Dérivaragan” to mean “the king of Dhirl " Bub Mr. Hiralal is right in 
identifying Dírivaraía with Dhírkrarsba of the Sinda family. Ep. Ise., Vol. 1X., p. 179 and nofe £, 
` क्र Beuth Ind, Fasu Vol IIL pp. 1224 96 Ep. Ind., Vol. YI , No. 85, v. 8, and ote, Vol. XIX, p. 49. 
n Bouih Ind, Ine, Yol, UI, No. 64. — m Bid, No. 87. i 
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from A. D. 1062 to A. D. 1078, but as it has been already proved. that Rájindracht]a II 
appointed Vijayaditya as his viceroy, there js no res] contradiction to be explained. We must 
inolude the first four years (A, D. 1070 to 1074) of Rájóndrachéja II's reiga in the fifteen 
years: reign of VijayAditya as a governor of Yêùgi, otherwise Viraçhôga'’s socesaion in Baka 
1001 is impossible. In the early years of his reign Rajéndrachdle JI was engaged in wars in 
the Oentral Provinces as they are called now. Hence he could not ome to help his sovereign 
Adhtrajéndradéve at the time of the above mentioned rebellion in 1070-71. Besides he coald 
not rule Véhgi himself and intrasted it to Vijayaditya. 

Vijayüditya was firmly established in this office in A, D. 1074 when the subjects of the Choja 
empire rebelled a second time and killed their king Adhirajéndra as already stated... Even then 
Rájéadrasbé]a II was not able to go In time to save his sovereign, but went to the place after 
Adhirájéndra's death and ocoupied the vacant throne, as stated in K'altšgatixppareant,35 and assumed 
the title of Kuléttangacht]s. ‘There being no enmity between the two wo have no reason to 
suppose that a war between Rájóndraché]e II and Adhir&jéndra had taken place in A. D. 1074 as 
is ssid in the Annual Report on Hpigraphy for 1904 (page 12). Divyastricherita of Garudavéhans 
Brinivass, which, as I understand it, supplies a detailed account of Adhirfjóndra's death, also 
supports my statement that Adhirájéndra died ina rebellion. I quote below tha portion of the 
work .completely, as orientalists have not looked into it as yet, though it was written. by a 
contemporary disciple of the well-known philosopher Bámánuja 


Divyasüricharita, canto XVIII, vv. 71-89. 


Wesa कुलर्पासनी qat 
दोषाणामित्र कलिशम्मना समूह: | . 
पाण्डघस्तं व्यतनुत दोवमार्यनिन् || ; 
Then began to rule a orael Ohó]a king, who brought disgrace to his family and who was like 
a colleetion of evils caused by Kali. Intending to destroy his family, a Pandya conyerted him 
to Bairism, 
FA: परुषपुरोहितागुरोधी 5 
विमिष्य बिभुवतनाजकस्थ firat: | 
arte” सुसतितचित्रकूटमुस्स्य॑ ! 
पाथोधेः पासे स पातबांबमुब | ` " 2 
Following the advice of his cruel preceptor, the evll-minded,.Oh4]a destroyed the principal 
shrine at Chitraküta (Chidambaram) dedicated to Vishnu, the Lord of the three. worlds, and 
threw it into the waters of the ocean 


झास्यास्यामाखिकत्रिपश्वितां एरस्ता- - 


ba bb A pini i e 
स्परतरमस्ति बो Rrr- i ' ` 
स्वावद्धाशरपरसुचषके:स प्रम्‌ || ; | 

93. Ante, Vol, XIX, p. 481. : n £p. Ind., Vol, VI, No. 85, v. 14. 

= Ante, Vol. XIX., p, 383. d . 

2४ This work is printed in Mysore (10th Apr] 1885), & orikioil ejikion wiih xa 1000305950 hw bees nnie - 
taken by me 

n Printed copy reada ‘afer 

9 MB copy reads < Jianga १ Baminzujieyadivyaohariba reads * Frere "d 

> qnit? B. 20.0. . . a ' 

ॐ * enm us. ` ४ * सत्तत्य॑ q' arg. 
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He summoned the Vaiszhag vas of his country and forced every one of them to write on a 
papcr "शिवास्परत€ quem (Thero is none higher than Bira)” and present it to him bafore an 








assembly of all pandite. 
चोलस्य शुतिकहु wd बतीन्द्र 
शु eara! अितविमलछास्ब॒रः स Cera । 
triers तव धाम दर्शनं R- 
स्डुक्स्वा प्रास्थित विभिवेदत्र कुरमाथम || 
Whea the great sage (Riminujs) heard of the harsh behaviour of the Oht]a king, he 


disguised himself in white attire and started from Briraigem, saying to the god “ O Thou, Lord 
of Srirausam, protect thy shrine and religion,” and left Kfrattalvan behind (to look after 


Értra&gam). 
निर्यातों बतिपसिरागते४ erg 
्वोलन प्रहितबलं विलोकस् qure I 
qat aurata सिकतावलीः Prak 
स्वर्त घेवमभिमन्त्रिदा aaa || 


On his way the great sage saw, while passing through a dosert, a body of soldiers, sent by 
the Ohôla king to obstruct (Aim aad Ais disciples); he then ordered his disciples to throw charmed 


sanis in the path of the army to stop it (and pursued his way) 
arisa ४ प्रतिषसाते प्रजास्तवस्त्त्रा 
रक्षित्वा विरवितभी रु शुद्रमो हम । 
सालेक्रेनिजचरितप्रदर्शनाल 
श्रीवाराबणपुरमासददिषण्ण : 
` At every halt in his way, though with a heavy heart, Rümánuja protected the natives of 
the country, pleasing even females and Bûdras by his sight and by showing his glory and at last 


resahod Tirunür&yspapuram. 
सत्सेन्यं बतिपतिमन्त्रितमकीर्णे 
deat पथि सिकतामरोमिङत्तम्‌ | 
wriste पस दनं“ quist 
श्रीरजु-स्सह यतिवेषकूरमर्चा'' || 
Being obstruotel by the charm ed sands caused to be poured in the way by the great sage, the 
army turned and led Periyauambi (the teacher of Raminuja) and Küratif|vàn, disguised as a 


saxzydsin, to the royal palace from Srtraigem 
पन्ने ऽर्मिस्परतरमस्ति sir (ererfg- 
eararg fetes मापिगोष्ठि fra i 
'ोलेमानुमतपुरोघसेति पृष्टौ 
दौ श्यास्यामिति वर्तः स्म“ वाचमु खैः || 
On the advice of his preceptor, the Enda king asked them to write ''farqrequet नास्ति” 
the paper in the presence of pandits assembled there, but they proclaimed the trath as follows 
araci afte हरि विना वरीब- 
exited तूपतितियोगरत्तप्े | 
मामार्धे क्‍झित्रपदमाकरूस्य तस्मा- 





f दोर्ण Sara निक्रमावे स्फुरक्षराजि (! ) il 
^^. ' मुत्वा णः ? MB # * रागरी,” HS. “ weg Pe 
“smf स Pr. “afg Pr. ("पुढा 2४3 
“ * बाहकिपि' MS Ug Pr. "eme? Pr 
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u There is no reason to suppose any other than Hari to be supreme." Having said ibis 
they took the word ‘Siva’ to mean a measure, and wrote ** द्रोणमस्ति ww: परम्‌ ( There is drága, 
which is higher than that)” on the paper, which was put before them by the order of the 
king. 

arnai लिपिमवलौक्य तं (ता ) चतु 


AOE कपटमातें च तचर ARAT । 
RAT: स नयममन्भमस्य चक्रे 


et र्दुर्घुवमषनिष्कृति विधास्वन्‌ || 


[4 
The king saw what wes writton and was informed of the deceit of Küiattáhán by Nülürán, 


Then the enraged king got the eyes of Kürattülvün plucked out, which seemed to be an atonement 
for KfirattAlran’s seeing such a bigoted Baiva king. 


दासेनत्रजक्षेतानेधुरमहारे- 

वीतासुः सदासि महार्हपूर्णसूरिः1 | 
sp TAs तपो उक्षिपरपुरात्स्वा - 
दाङुष्यद्रविणहराविव enun || 


Periyanambi died in the very assembly, being severely beaten by the king’satterdanis. And 
these two, Kürattüilrün and the body of Periyanambi, who proved to be the robbers of king's- 
life and wealth, (Jor the king lost ikose iwo soon aftsr) were expelled from the capital. 


कूरेशः सह स परा*न्सकदिजैन्तरैः 
संस्कृत्माचितविधिना महाहेपूर्णेम्‌ | 
atey: प्रति यतवातुदम्तमेनं 
प्राणेषो्चातिपतये स्प्शेम शप्तम्‌ ॥ 

Kürattàlván performed the funeral of Periyanambi with (ths help of) the Brahmins of the 
village Parântaka and then returned to Sriraigam, whence he sent word to ihe great sage 
(Rémanuje) by a spy. 

ववारोकं श्रृतिभिहुरं frame वृत 
शोकान्धौ| बतितिलको रुषाऽम्धेक 81 
teo वत्तार्ष्योंःथिकमभिवेकुटेन्दु चोर 
स्वारेभे प्रलयकृते वि (-हि) नामित्रारम || - ' 

The glorious sage, who heard thia horrible news from the spy, poured some water in libation 
to Véikatésvara, in addition to the usual llbation to Savitri, at the time of libation (६, ०, Sandhya) 
and began a snake sacrifice for the deetruction of the Ohó]s king. 


स्वागेसः पूरजिड्पेन्द्रभक्तमुस्य- 





आओसेशान्वबवसधाधिपत्बमुदरामू | 

STOTT कमलाले ऽशरीरं 

वाग्मेरी मुक्षरयाति स्म गोपुरामे || 
© “fars सदसि महाहँपूर्णसूरिम ' Pr. ५ « ज्ञात Pr. 
P tag’ MS. 


^ * शोकाथो MB. 


33 Kamalllaya is the Sanskrit name of Tiruy irur. Bee South Ind. Ins., Vol, IF, p. 188, ncte 8, Now the name 
is restricted to the tank roar the shrine of Siva. ' महासने ' Pr. 
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Tyigarijs, the Siva god of Tirnvardr, the pre-eminent devotee of Vishnu, made an incor poral 
sound from the top of the G)para : * Now, I havaclosed the rule of the kings o? th» Oa5]s fa mily." 


rages” चोदितः स- 
न्प्र्मदोत्सुकनृहरिबेया हिरण्यम्‌ | 
विष्थाय शषितिपलिमाझुषेन कण्डे 
निद्राणं नाशे निशितेन ren || 
Th: god Véiketisvara, bsiug urged by tho libation of the learnel RaAmiunjs, stabbed the 
kicz with a waspoa when he was aslosp and thus rəsem led Narasimha who, out. of love for 
Prahlada, destroyed Hiranya (—ka ipu). ` 
सद्धेतिप्रदल्लिसकण्ठ” नालरन्भा- 
भिःसी मौषधिममु दुनिवारास | 
उत्तस्थो PTAs बतस्तदासी- 
werd किमिगलनाम पापलक्ष्म U 
Numerous worms sprang from the hole of the wound which was made in the Chü]a's neck 
by the weapon of Veikattsrara and which could not be oured by many drugs anl charma. On 
that account he bore the name IK rimikentha as a mark of his sins. 
SAME KS kiki Sk Sa 
ws क्व्िव्विताभिदगरपगाचस | 
स aren फणिकृत*होमतो म्बरंसी- 
नद्रघाहार क परिचारकागमार्थी il 
From smells risen from the sacri ficial fire, which were like to ‘those of burning hair, Rimi- 
nuja knew that the Ohdla’s body was burnt in the blaxing fire of a funeral pile. Then he finishod 
tke snake sacrifice and waited for a disciple who was to bring the news of the Oh ola’s death, 


आजयाताद्यतिपतिराकलुय्य शिष्या- 
wired पपगिरितायहातिविस्धम | 
निष्ठधूवक्रिमिपदलाङ्ग छा स्परासूं 
प्रीतोदान्मशुमाणि० पूर्णपाअमस्मै t 
The disciple came ani related how the Lord of the mount Vrisha (i. e., V&ikatósvara) wound- 
ed the Ohdls king and how the Chl a king diod of the growth of worms in his nxk. The great 
szze 133381 to hear the33 tilinzs, initiated him in the Doayamanira १8 a Pürgepira. 
श्रीमारायणपुरितंपशस्मजासयं 
कल्याणामिध* qretat® सुछुन्दम t 
GITEN सदशोत्तरादिचस्वा- 
रिघ्िश्किकरानिकराग्बितं” ween: || 
Afterwards Rümünuja made an image o! Vishgu called Selvappil|si, instituted it on the 
banks of the tank called Kalyága at Tirunürüyapapuram and left filty-two of bis disciples to 
vorship it there 


n «विदुधाये ' n. D. O 


e +ख़िर्विशोपधिपनदक्ति ' R D. O (qwe! 7.0. 0. 
efi Fr ^ ‹ कुणिचिति' Pr. 


'श्स्वार्योन्सर B. D. C. 80! TEES MS. "rap ' B. D. C. 
“ Le, taking from friends at fo sti yale by force olosbaa, eto. 
" Corea! Pr. and 5. D. 0. 
“at MB. 
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If we identify the Ohó]s king of Diryasdrickarita with Adhir&jéndradéva, we can easily 
reconatruct from this story the real history of AdhirAjéndra’s death. In his dactent Indta, 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar identifies the Ohóla opponens of Rámánujs with Kuléttungachdle I, 
otherwise oalled Rájéndrachü]s II." But according to’ Geruparampa: fprabhdeo, tho Tirun&rí&- 
१808 9778 temple was built in the oyolio year Bahudhünya, Thursday, the 14th day of Makaramása 
with Pushya-nakshatra, but the Baka year corresponding to this is stated to bare been subsequent 
to Saks 1072,9 Hence it must have been either Saka 1020 or A. 1). 1098. 1098 was the 28th 
regnal year of Kulóttungaoh3]a I, alias Rájtndrachóla IT. Diryastricharita states that the temple 
of Tirunfráyagspuram or MélkAte was built after tho death of Krimikanths. If we identify 
Krimikantha with Kulbttunga the temple must have been built after 1119, the latest known date 
of Kuldttunga L9 The year Bahudhinya subsequent to A. D. 1119 is 1158. But R&mënuja, the 
founder of Tirun&rüyapspuram temple, died in Saks 1059 or A. D. 1187. Therefore 
Kalñttunga cannot be Krimikantha. If Krimikagtha or the Ohó]a king of Divyastrickarita ie 
identical with Adhirgjtndrs there is no diffloulty. Moreover the expressions tadvashiakshayakarandya 
and CAéiAsinvayavasudhddhipatyamudrém | adydddm in Dityastricharita clearly state that a 
family ended with the royal opponent of Rimtonjs. Kuléttunga I is the founder of the new 
Obilukya-Ohdls dynasty whose desoondants ruled ‘the Tamil country for” more than five 
generations. This fact supports the identification of Kri mikaptha with Adhirajéndrachdjadéva 
with whom tbe original 01018 family ended. 

In Mysore Árchelogical Survey Report for 1907-8, tbe account of Bámáünoja's visit to - 
Tironár&yapapuram is stated to have been due to wrongly identifying Yádavapura (Tonnur) with 
Tirunür&yagapurs, which is YAdavagiri; the date of erection of Tirunfrüyanspuram temple was 
interpreted to be thet of Râmânuja’s visit to Topdanür or Tonnur, where Ramfnnja met 
Yishguvardhaus, or Vitthala, and, according to Guruparamy ardprabhépa, converted him. Tis 

further written in the Report : ‘‘ Either there must be some mistake about the date or we most 
suppose that Vishnuvardhana had also taken up his residence at Tonnur when his brother BallAla I 
° was on the throne" for “the year Bahudhfnye, corresponding to A. D. 1099, 0००३ not fall 
within the reign of Vishnuvardhana. "4 But Divyasürickarita clearly states that Råmånuja visited 
Sriníryspapura or Tirunfrfyanapura and built the temple of Belvappijjai or Sampadatmaja 
No mention is made of Vishguvardhana's conversion in Topdaníür in this work which, beng 
contemporary evidence,’ Is more authoritative than Gurwparampar&prabhdra and Rímümujrya- 
diwyacharite. The two latter works often quote from  Divyasfricharita. We cannot take, 
therefore, Vishnuvardhana's conversion by Ram&nuja af Tonnur ss a fact; but if his conversion 
ls a fact, wo shall have, then, to identify the former with a Viffhals who was ruling the district of 
Tirupati many years before H&minuja's visit to Tirunfrápapapuram, and who was seemingly 
nverted by Rümánujs during his visit to Tirupati. T he following verse of Divyasfrickarita 
may be quoted in this connection :— 
i प्राप्य श्वापुरमू रेगन्द्रलमूला- 
लंकारे पदनतबिशलेभ्द्र भूपात | 
एब्प्वासावकरमतिष्ठिपक्च रच 
प्रकबातांड्मिगुजशतं स्वशिभ्ब quar || D. S. 0. £ VT, 22. 





€ Ancient India, p. 150 

४० Boe Gurupatamparáprabhéwa (Brte-Valabyevasiraniha-MudripaXa-Sabb edition), p. 843. 

Ye Sowth Ind, Ins., Vol. IIL, p. 181. n nt WE: Gur.eparemparáprabhóoe, y. 88. 
T1 Bee pedigree of the Ohólss in Ancient India. 15 Guru paramperdprabhdea, p. 840. 

Ta Mysore 4, B. Report for 1907-8, pp. 9 and 10, 15 Beo Divyasdriokarita, canto XVII, v. 87. 
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* Having reached Tirupati, the ornament of the toot of the hill named atter the lord of the 

serpents (i. 6., Ssha-Éaila, or the Tirupati hill) he (Riminujs) got an egrakdra from the king 

- Viffhals, who worshipped his feet, and established three hundred of his famous and principal 
disciples in it’? 

This might have happened during the time of Vishnuvardhana’s father Ereranga (about A.D 
1062), who is said to have made conquests in the north, The current form of the story o£ 
BRamfnuja’s visit to south-western India (which is elaborately described in Gurwparampardpra- 
kwa) 80008 to be the Invention of a later person, most probably of the author of the Yddavsg- 
rimdkfimya. Therefore about A. D, 1074 Rimfnujs visited Tirun&r&yanapuram and not 
Tondantr, and this was owing to the hostility of Adhirüj*ndra and not Kulottunga I. 

Now, the reason why Adhirkjendra destroyed Ohidambaram temple must be explained, In 
that village, the Vishnu temple oáused some kind of obstruction to the Tiravidhi festivals of 
Biva. Moreover only the Vishnu temple had a mukAamardapa and there was no room for 
building another mandapa for the Siva temple. This garea greater importance to the Vishnu 
temple which was disliked by the erthodox Baivas. Even now this difficalty exists and tho Baivas 
are trying to remove the Vishpu temple from the premises of the Biva temple. It seems Adhirk- 
jëndra had this in view in destroying the Vishnu shrine of Chidambaram, Not being able to-go 
against the Saivas by reconstructing the Vishgu shrine at the same place, Rümánuja instituted 
the images at Tirapatl as stated in Divyasdricharite and other works. But the intended extension 
of the Chidambaram Siva temple did not take place at that time owing to the untimely death of 
Adhir&jéndradéva, Kuldttunga II, the grandson of Kulóttahgs I, who ruled from about A.D. 
1126 to A. D. 1146," had fulfilled the desire of Adhirdjéndradéva by constructing a mañdapa in 
the front of the temple. Tt is this fact that is mentioned in Ogfaküttan's Kuléttudgachdjanuld 
and TakkayágapparaAi, Mc. Krishusswami Ayyangar ascribes the destruction of the Ohidam- 
baram temple of Vishnu to Kuléttunga IL.* Besides Divyasirickania and Réménwjárya- 
divyackarita the following verse quoted by the learned Aiyangar from Prapanndmriia states 
that it was Krimikagtha that destroyed the Gérindar&js shrine at Chitrakitam, 


खिलीकृले चिचकूटं क्रिमिकण्ठेम amp | 
सल्प सिशापिदुं सम्यक्तवा नेमे "ELI: || 
I translate this verse in the words of Mr, Aiyangar. °‘ He (Mahfohdrya) wished to restore 
the temple of Gévindaraja at Ohidambaram (Ohltraküt&), which had been uprooted by the OhóJa 
Krimikagfha, 9 Itis impossible to identify Krimikaptha with Kulóitunga II, for he survived 
Bfinànuja by nine years; and the statement that Réminuja returned to Srirshgam after the 
death of Krimikantha is erroneous on this view 
Now, to return to osr subject, I hope I have proved that ihe story narratea in Dipyasiri- 
charita shows Adbirijéndra’s death to be due to the dislike of his subjects. In this way wo can 
clearly explain the 27th, 28th and 29th verses of canto X of Kalitgatiupparani® and the 
expression ‘ prakritivirddkakatasys (of Obó]a's son who was killed owing to hia enmity with the 
subjects)’ in VikranfAkadépackarita.l The word ‘CAdlasindk’ is used to denote that Ahird- 
jéadra died too young to have any children to rule after him, It cannot be called usurpation, 
therefore, if Kuléttunga I, :lías Rájéndra II, a grandson of the Ohôja family, ascended the 
Chéla throne after AdhirdjdndradAvs. 








18 Bpigrephia Üarnafica, ‘'Inacriptions of Mysore District,” 14. T Ancient India, p. 158, 
Ts Ihd, pp. 153, 210, 230, 516, 890 and 823, 19 Ibid, p. 890. 
% date, VoL XIX, p, $35. 21 Finamdkkadsrechariia, YI, $8. 
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After the death of Adhirájéndra, Vikramüditya VI as well as Rajéndrachdje JI apparently 
wanted to ocoupy the vacant throne of the Ohó]as, but the latter quiokly fulfilled his object. The 
other being disappointed wanted to fight with Rüjéndrachó]a II, but the latter withstood him, 
finding an ally in Sdmésyara II, elder brother of Vikramáditya VI and the then reigning king. 
of the Western Ohálukyas (A. D. 1069 to 1075). A battle was fought between the contending 
pertios, but R&jéndraohó]a IL could not be dethroned though, as a result of the battle, Sémédsvara 
II was overthrown by Vikramáditya VL53 The latter ascended the Kuntala throne in A, D. 1076 
whence started the Ohálukya Vikramavarsha ora, Inscriptions of the fifth year of RAjéndra- 
chó]a IT's reign refer to this battle, stating “ (He) unsheathed (Ais) sword, showed the strength 
of Gs) arm, and spurred (Ats) war steed, so that the king of Kondals (Kuntala), (whose spear 
Aad) 8 sharp point lost his wealth, Having established (Aisy fame, having put on the garland of 
(the victory over) the Northern regio, and having stopped the prostitution of the goddess with: 
the sweet and exoelbnt lotus-flower (š s., Lakshmf) of the Southern region, amd the loneliness 
of the goddess of the good country whose garment is Pomni (Kånêrt) he put on by right (of 
inheritance) the pure royal crown of jewels, while the kings of old earth bere his two feet (om their 
heads) as a large crown,’ 

I have already stated that alter his coronation as the ruler of the 0008 country he bore the 
title Kulôttunga, which moans “ highest in his family, ’? and whioh is found only in his inscriptions 
subsequent to the fourth regnal year. This implies that the independent rule of the united 
empire of Véhgi and the 00018 country was attained by him alone and not by his predecessors, and 
not before 1074-75, even by him, This title cannot moan that he wae called a Ohdls after 
attaining supreme power, for he was already styled a member of the 0008 family in A, D. 
1071-72, as stated by Prof. Hultssch.s* Kalikget/upparani says “Ag g young prince of the Lunar 
race, as an infant lord of the Solas race, he grew up the joy of the kings of both racog, like the 
fruit of the virtuous deeds of his ancestors." Vikramdibadésaeharita styles our prince 
Eàjšndraohbla II as ‘ 01618 Rájiga' In one place (VI. 88) and ‘ Rajiga V6bhginütha" in another 
place (VI. 20). He was Ubhayakulóitema?' (the best of.the two races), therefore, even before 
he was crowned as ruler of the eastern country. 

According to Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Adhirájéndra ascended the throne in A. D. 1070 ` 
and ruled only part of a year, for Rajéndrachéla II slso ascended tho 01018 throne in the sama year ç 
the capture of elephants at Vairügarram and the capture of tho fortress of Chakrakótjam mentioned 
in his insoriptions as deeds of his helr-apparentship imply that he distinguished himself in the 
expedition sent out by Viraríjendra m A. D. 1067; Kulóttunga's baring uplifted the lotus 

` goddess in the direotion of therising of the sun would only mean that Rájindra Kulóttunga 
distinguished himself as s prince in the eastern exploits of his grandfather, either during Réjéndrs 
Ohé]a's, or under Viraréjéndra when he re-oonquered Kadtram. In my opinion the above state- 
menta are not well founded. If the sborequoted insoriptions o! Rájarájaohódagabga" and Vira- 
ehBja*? are taken into consideration we must conclude that the coronation of RA&jéndrachdje IT 
with the title Kulóttuhga as a ruler of the Ohdja country took place some time after his coronation 
ss ruler of the eastern or Véngi territory. The earlier Tamil inscriptions styling him R&jendra- 
chó]a refer to his coronation as ruler of the eastern country ; for they describe his orown as * Kula- 


————————M——————M——————— 


न Bid, VL, 27 ७०90. * Dr, Bhanderkar’s Early History of Dekkax, 3nd odilion, pp. 85 ft. 
*4 South fad, Ins, Vol. OL p. 142. % Toid, p. 18%, 
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AgMmakutma (the jewelled orown of his family), while the latter inscriptions styling him Kulót- 
:ungsohó]a describe his crown as ' pusitarutirumazimakutam (the pure royal orown of jewels), and 
ience must imply another coronation, This confirms the statement thai Ráj&ndrachó]a II, after- 

vards Kulottunga I, was crowned twice, first ia A. D. 1070 as ruler of his paternal dominions 
of Vågi and secondly in A, D. 1074 as emperor of the Ohó]a country. Ihave already stated that 
Rájéndrachó]a IL was not only in possession of Vébgl but of a portion of the Tamil country ‘also. 
I, therefore, take the words ५ (He) gently raised, without wearying (Aer) in the least, the lotus- 
like goddees of the earth residing in the region of the rising sun," to mean the Vébgi country 
and a part of the Ohóls country. If this were the description of his conquest of Kadüram, I see 
no reason why it should not be mentioned in even one of his later Inscriptions together with the 
zonquest of Chakrakóffam and Vayirügaram. The conquest in the battle of Ohakrakdtfam and the 
3apture of elephants at Vayirügarau are said to hare taken place when he was still IJaagé or 
Yuvardja, only in the inscriptions of the fifth and following years of Kuttungachb]s T's reign"! and 
` Kalibgatupparani9' The latter work mentions his. capture of elephants without referring to 
Vayirigaram. If the said battles were fought before his coronation in A. D. 1070 these ought to 
have been stated as déeds during his Ilabgópparuvem or heir-apparentahip even in the inscriptions 
of hie second, third and fourth years. It seems, therefore, that after attaining supreme power in 
A. D. 1075 his rule over the eastern country ns a feudatory to the Ohó]as was treated by him as 
his period of heir-apparentship to the Ohó]s throne. 

Mr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India has the following account of Kuléttunga I’s 
reign; “Kulottuiga, otherwise called Rájéndrachó]a IT, the son of the daughter of R&jéndra I, 
Rangaikonds, ruled for forty-nine years, from 1070 to 1118. There is some obsourity concerning 
the manner in which be attained: supreme power. . . . . ७ » « « The celebrated 
philosopher Ram@nuja, the most venerated teacher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the South, 
received his education at Kâñoht and resided at Srirangem near Trichinopoly during the reign of 
Kulottuhga : but owing to the hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva faith, was obliged 
+o retire into Mysore territory until Kulottuhge’s death freed him from his anxiety." In the 
light of my previous remarks this has to be revised. Kulôttunga, the grandson of the Ohéja king 
Rajendra I, ascended the Ohôla throne by right and not by usurpation, and there is no obscurity 
-concerning the manner in which he attalned kingly power as Mr. V. A, Smith thinks, 


BRAHMAN IMMIGRATION INTO BOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY A. GOVINDAOHABYA SVAMIN, O.B., BRAS, MBSA, M.M.8; MYBORB. 

Tax word ‘immigration’ has here been purposely used by me; for until comparatively 
recently no settlements on a large soale were made in the south by the northeia Aryans, as a result 
of pre-meditated and well-concerted action on the partof a whole class or tribe, directed by the 
efforts of the king. Tho Aryan tribes seamed to have at first pressed forward from north-west 
to south-east, urged by natural causes over which they had no control and against which they 
could make no stand until they reached the plains of Hindustan where they seemed to have found 
a peaceful settlement for a long period of time. But soon the impulse to go farther came upon 
them, due to various causes, and as there was no longer any ground on the south-eastern side they 
-ecemed to have bent their steps westward and southward, overranning Central India and Southern 
India The militant polity sdapted to constant warfare and constant pressing forward until the 
extreme south-east limit of their line of march into India from the north-wost was reached, is well 
reflected in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. The peaceful establishment and consolidation of states in 


#1 Bouth Ind. Ins., Vol. III, p. 148. १४ Kalihgettupparasgi, X, 28 and 24. 
^93 Early History of India, 25d edi'lon, p. 42% 
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Central Indis ig described in the works of the Sátra period. The next on ward march, impelled by 
other than mere natural forces, is described in the epics of the Aryan land ; the Rémdyara, describing 
the earliest movement, and the MuAébhdraia, the ambitious conquermg maroh of the Aryan Kings of 
the north. By the term ‘Southern India, I understand what is'oommonly known as the 
Deooan, which we may take as signifying the whole land to the south of the Vindhya Mountains 
known as Páriyütra in olden times, 1.6., the Hmits of travelling. These mountains first formed 
an effective barrier on the forward pushing Aryans: and by the wild animals that infested their 
intractable wilderness and by the wilder aboriginal tribes peopling their slopes, the progress of 
the northerner towards the south seems to have been checked for along time. So much was the 
loas of life and property that they bad suffered at the hands of the agencies that were at work tó the 
scuth of their settlements in Arytvaris, that they ever after came to identify the south with death 
and called it Yámyá dib or Yame-düb, or that which points to the abode of death. We also see 
that thelr favourite line of march leading to the point where they met with the least resistance 
they called Agneya, from Agni, whom they took for their lead, They called Agni, purohita ; reler- 
ring by this symbol either to the use of fire in clearing forests tbat were ahead of their advance, or 
to the warmth, the quest of which must have determined their line of pressure. The latter seems 
to me to be the true symbol, considering how they must have been pressing forward in the glacial 
epoob trom the Arctic regions where must have been their primitive home, only under he sura 
lead of the quest of warmth, In the shape of high floods and storms, destruction must have ther 
come to them from the south-west, which direction they therefore called Nairrtya, from Nirrits, ne., 
destruction. These lines of pursuit and avoidance seem to have been symbolised in the tantra 
that is used in sacrifices: चायम्यादासंयास्त, नेऋत्यादीशा ered. Agreeably to this surmise we find 
that In the Séativachana सान्तिरस्तु; तुष्टिरस्तु eto., that is made in the purificatory ceremony, the liturgical 
formula includes ऐशान्यामरिष्ठानिरसममस्तु 1 आमच्या जल्याप तत्मतिहतमस्तु. This indicates that their 
advance was towards the sonth-cast ; because the prayer is addressed for the removal of the evil at 
the south-east point : and all trouble or misfortane is sought to be thrown into the north-east. 

Before the settlement of the Aryans in India was dffevted, the’ low-lying plains of the grea. 
rivers had been inhabited by the Dravidian race, and the first conflict of the Aryas and the 
Dravidas appears to have taken place in the extreme west and north of India. 

That the Dravidians had planted their settlements so far up in the north and west is borne 
gut by the fact that several Dravidian diglects, such as Br&hui, Villt, and Bant&l, are found stranded 
in the midst of other tongues in Baluchistan, B&jpután& and Central India. Butas the centre of 
gravity of the Dravidian peoples, as determined by the density of their population, lies somewhere 
about Mysore, we must take the south of India as the home of ‘hose peoples whence they might 
have spread to the north, There is evidence for this Dn the literature of the Tamils. It is said 
that long ago. the land had stretched farther south from Cape Comorin and all that region had. 
belonged to the Pindiyan king. But at one time the sea gained over it, submerging many moun- 

aing and rivers, of which ¿do gref) was one : 
- wb pease arrid nei s ie 
eui Ga, Ge fS sere uesQurap g 
Lioo ref! cur gue vert uda 5 qu 
Sofi Garli GsrQisi ev Qarator 
ex Gers sessi A ope sre 
Q ser Der trei. Q serexever arp. 
PotuPsrro—srOsrem sreos (17-22), 


1 The ocante.es to ihe north-east of their settlements they called eparájita, f.6., unoonquered or unsubdned. 
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It is said that during the time of Nilantara Tiravil Pindyan, the submergence of the land 
took place and Ugra-Pándya, his sucoéssor, vowed that ho would make amends for it by ‘annexing 
the land to the north as far as the Ganges and the Himalayas. Perhaps 16 wos iu consequence 
of tals resolve, he led his expedition into the north and there encountered the Aryans, who had 
ther been pouring into India through the passes of the Himalayas 

In their firat conflicts the Aryans seem to have called these Dasyus and Pas e, as ovidenced 
by she Rig-Veda. Dasyw (thief) was very likely the name given to one section’ of this Dravidian 
Face known as the Ohójas or Ohélis, from which the Ooromandal coast derives its name (Ges go 
wsirL.eub). Chôja is the Tamil word Ger, a softened form perhaps of Gary, That the 
couatry itself was once called Gi is evidenced by the fact that the original name of the 01616 
capital, Ursiyur, was Gary, from which also was derived CarfaGsc@ Calichs of our 
English geography) perhaps a west coastaettlement from the Ohb] land, when, in tho 11th century. 
that kingdom gained'ita lost power, and led by Rájarája, Ko-para-kesari, and others, extended its 
dominions on all sides, The name Gaz; itsel! was perhaps given to the land by the people 
from the shelly natare of its beach, deriving it from 5712 Sge i.e., to have a shore in gentlo 


wava. But the Aryans must have mispronounced Ohó]e as ‘cAfre, aud misunderstood it ns 


meaning thief, perhaps led into thet misunderstanding by the raiding proponsities of thoro 
peoples ; and consequently re-named them Dasyu in unambiguous Bamskrit. As for the word Pani 
its mothing but the Dravidien name uiestip reserved in words liko ureniwer, pefléser, 
which means toddy: Lexur or pants means a native of the toddy country or the toddy-bibber. 
uremipi; might have been a later adaptation of that word alter oloser contact with the Aryans 
of tae north. Thus we see that even during tho Rig-Vedio times tho Aryans and tho Dravidians 


‘met have come in 000806 with each other; it was, however, chiefly with the Desyus that tho 


Aryans had to fight and the Rig-Veda speaks of many hundreds of Dasyus seut to sleep by Indra 
aud many forts (99) belonging to them destroyed by the advancing Aryans, It was tho Dasyus 
or tie Chéras or the Chó]ss that formed the more advanced northern wing cf the Dravidian 
raso settled along the east coast and penotrating even into the plains of Hindustan through the 
low-lying lands of tbe Gangetio delta, Masulipatam, known as Masoli to Ptolemy, Strabo end 
other classical geographers, boars clear testimony to the northward expansion uf the Chôlas in 
early times, Hiouen Thsang, writing so late an in the 7th century A. D., places the Chéjas to the 
north of the Dravides, the latter having Kánchí for their capital; perhaps he refers by this term 
to the Pallars powor in the-escendant in K âñcht in those times ; while tho Chola country Itself ia 
described by bim as deserted and wild. Perhaps the modern ndhras who inhabit the Northern 
Oiresrs and a good portion of the ceded districts and the Nizem's dominions as fer up as the 
Central Indian States, might have been the product of the intermingling of the advance Dravidian 
wing in tha Chélas and the Kolarians, whereof the Oddhras seem to be an offshoot. From tho 
numerical superiority of the Oddhras, tho name Andra, which can be easily equated to Andhra, 
might have been given to this mixture of the races. In those days the differentiation of Telugu and 
Tami] does not seem to have taken placa, And the Ohó]as must have spoken a ६00 ६76 which was 
the parent of modern Telagu and more akin to Tami]. It was, in fsot, the Tamil of tho first 
‘Bangham of the Tami] land, The name Drapida given in common to all the languages of tho 
south, shows that at the time when that name was given, Tamil must haro been the common 


tongue. For -Dravida is nothing but an Aryanised form of Tamil, the local name for tho, 


Iangaage meaning mcs or sweet—the linguistio equation being adap = shar = damila — 
damida = drawtda’ = dravida, from which Dravida was derived. As a consequence of 
thess early contests and the resulting interinixture of the two races, thy Jr yan» very carly becamo 


s 
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united with the Dravidas in the larger sense and 8900 to hare adopted also some of their culture 
into their religion, Agastys, a Rig-Vedic sage, is said to have introduced the worship of Marut 
along with that of Indra. Now Marat, son of Rudra, was also s god of the Dravidians known os 
Marudai afterwards included in the Puranie pantheon as Subramanya, son of Biva, who was 
identified with the Vedie Rudra. The country of the Pastyas was Marudai, (an agricultural soil) 
called so after their god, and it porhaps became Aryanised into Madhurai when closer contact was 
effected In subsequent times. With the closer mingling of the two races after the first contests 
had subsided, many of the customs belonging to the Dravidians were apparently borrowed by the 
Aryans, For the immigrant Aryans seem to have soon learnt the great ethnio law’ that an 
emigrant from northern latitudes had no chance against the most vigorous tropical races unless 
the stock was maintained by constant streams of emigrants from the parent-land. But as this could 
not be done, they seem to have chosen the next best alternative—ot strengthening the Dravidian 
soil with the Aryan seed, and devised proper marriage laws by which this was systematically effected, 
Thus a Brühmapa was allowed to marry from all the four castes—in the language of the later code; a] 
the children of such a union were considered as Br&hmanss according to the rule in vogue in those 
early days, formulated in a BrdAmara as uipddayituk putrak ; the son belongs to him who sows the 
seed, +. a., the son belongs to the samo varaa or race, d.a., casto, in the latter sense of the word, as the 
father. In this manner-en intermingling seems to have taken place between tho Aryans and the 
non-Aryans, vo much so thatthe Arya became, in the words of an English historian, “ absorbed in 
the Desya as the Lombard inthe Italian, the Frank In the Gaul, the Roman (of Roumania) in the 
8187, ete,” This conclusion rests on the evidenoe of anthropometry, which establishes the substantial 
unity of the present-day Hindu race, especially in the North, d 
As a consoquenoe of this early intermingling, the Aryan had to give up his ancient language 
as the language of common life and adapt the languages of the races with whom he mingled, 
Thus the children speaking the mothers’ tongues originated the various Prikyit dialects which had 
thus sprung into existence even before the time of Buddha in the 6th century B. O. When 
all Hindustan had become Aryanised, Baudhá&yana, who seems to have lived in Kalinga, belongs to 
the 7th centary B. C. Evren in his days the north and the south had differentiated themselves, in 
point of manners, customs, eto. It is only in this way that we can account for the remarkable fact 
that the Brahmanas, living in the various parts of the oountry, though priding themselvos on havin g 
descended from the same identical Riskis, though following many ocommon;customs, still speak 
diverse tongues. The mother’s tongue and the father’s religion seam to have beoome the law of the 
land, This surmise gains in strength if wo remember that emigration or change of habitat does not 
of itself treate a change in the spoken language of a people or a tribe or a family: for instanee, a 
Maharatte, a Karnataka or a Telugu family or tribe settled in Tami] or Kannada lands is, even now, 
after the lapse of several centuries, found to oling to its mother tongue. Therefore io explain the 
origin of Telugu, Kannada or Tami] Brühmagas we must accept this rule and infer that the earliest 
settlements of Brdhmayas must have been made in the Rig-Vedio times when it was not unlawful to 
take nativo women as wives, and the children born to them were readily accepted as equal in rank to 
the fathers. These Aryanised Dravides must have lived chiefly in Kaliiga, near modern Orissa 
eto., & 6., in the Telugu land, long before the 7th century B. 0., as evidenced by the fact that areal 
sfirakdros like Bandhâyana and Apastambe bail from that region. But farther south the Aryans 
do not seem to have largely spread in those days. For Baudháyana says: अवश्ययो 5ऊुऱमसधा: 
quer व्िणापथा 5पड्रसिम्धुसौबीरा qu संकीणेयोनबः il 
From this wo learn that those countries were lying on tho ont-skirts of Aryan settlements, and 
we may also infer from thé manner of the expression that the Bráhmapas themselros used to go into 
them for various reasons, though not settledin them in large numbers, PàpinUs aoquaintanoe with 
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the geography of southern India seems to be very meagre; for he makes no mention of Pandya, 
Chola, eto., which names however are added by Kátylüyana in his Vértikas and are distinetly 
dercribed by Patañjali. Afoks's edicts, the Mahábhárata and the Rémdyana all show their full 


acquaintance with the south, Hence we have to conclude that the complete Aryanisation of the - 


south must have taken place after the 6th and before the 8rd century B. O, In fact those 
vey the times when Buddhism had grown into a powerful prosyletising religion, sending missionaries 
to All parts of the world. Certainly south India must have very early enough become subject to 
the Influence of the new religion. Jainism, which-there is resson to believe was even anterior to 
Buddhism, seems to have first made the southward march and brought down more Aryans of the 
no-th into the Carnatic and Tamil lands, having been pressed ont of its home by the spread of the 
Brddhist sect. For we find from the Bravaga Be]go]a inscriptions that Bhadrabihu, who was the 


reputed spiritual geru of Chandragupta, came and settled bero in 207 B. O. Perhaps some of the ` 


Brihmagas also who were disturbed in thelr old homes in the north pressed towards the south and 
settled in various places all along their route in those days. For we find that Tami] works which 
are known to belong to the 1st oontary A. D. at the latest and which may be referred to the lst 
oertory B. O., speak distinotl, of Brühmagas and Brihmana institutions of sacrifice, and even refer to 
the heroes of the Rémdyaga and the Mahébhérata. Thus in Tirumurugappadai, one of the 
tèr idylls, we find the terms ye sews and Caere? meaning ‘ brékmana’ and ‘sacrifice,’ which 
distinetly refer to the presence of Brühmagas in the district of Madura (the native place of the 
author of the work wgresrdscré sarua} bag uid res) and their uninterrupted performance 
of sacrifices. In another place he refers to them as QSS ocusrers, a Tamil translation of the 
woed deija( हिज: ). In another work Apure piue., clear reference is made to Bhima, 
brciher of Arjuns, who burnt the forest of Khígjavans. —Sillappadhikdram, which from clear 
infernal evidence of the poem, belongs to the lst century B. O., has agilos i$ x eCourse 
Gure ‘like Ayodhy& bereft of the great Rama.’ 

It appears there ooourred twelve years’ famine in Hindustan in the 8rd century B, O., and a 
large number of people emigrated from the north in consequence of it, It is said that Bhadrabéhu 
forstold the oocurrenoo of the famine and led out the emigrants from Ujjain, This tradition 
is attested by the Jaina inscriptions at Bravana Belgojs. Perhaps he brought with him numerous 
Bribmayas families also, There is nothing unreasonable in such a supposition, because in those dayt 
there seems to have been very little difference between the Jains and the Hindus in point of belief 
or ritual Only the Jima-MEsA4 of the ascetics was a distinguishing feature of the religion at all 
repugnant to the Hindus, For even so late as A, D. 1868, in the time of Virs-Bukka-ríjs, the king 
1s said to hare brought about a union between the Jainas and the Srvaishgavas by making the leader 
of the latter faith” living in Katicht (Koil), Brirahgam, and Tirunfrüyagapuram (Melkote) sign a 
document stating that the Jalnas must not be looked upon as in a single respect different from them 
in point of dostrine or ritual. If gueh could be said of two extremo forms of Hindu religion at sach 
a late period as A. D. 1868, we may understand how many Brahmanas in the 8rd century B. C. 
could.have easily called Bhadrab&hu their gwrw,  Evidedoe for such a large immigration is found 

rom an unexpected quarter. Among the Dravida (Tamil) Brihmenas we havea section of people called 

, the Groat Immigration, who themselves are subdivided into Mashanadu (८०७७७) and 
Molagu, probably from the names of the provinces where they made their first settlements, 
Brihat and Okaranam mean the great migration, and must refer to a large sonthward movement 
caused by some such disaster as famine, wipsrO=wesr® is the arohaio form. of wtwer® ; 
perhaps Querer; is iho same as the Telugu Meri adu. The Maxhankju section is itself 
subdivided into Kandre-mdnibkam, Manguli and Sethiamangalam, etc., all villages along the 
Weatern Ghats; for, following the examples of all colonists in tropical lands, they must hare 


F 
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naturally clung to the highlands and peopled the skirts of the present province of Mysore, the 
districts of Malabar, Coimbatore and Madara, and spread out towards the west coast as far as 
. Magadi, whioh Mr. Venkayya identifies with Véag?, the Ohera capital, and considers it as Lring 
near the modern Oranganore in Malabar. One sestion of them were called gagu 086210 
( भष्टसहस ) from the 8000 lund which they oocupied—being perhaps the same as the Ashtagram divi- 
sion of Mysore Another section, the Molagu, I am unable to identify : they may be the settlers in 
the dry districts of Bellary and Anantapur, At the time when these settlements were made, 
K'annada does not seem to have distinguished itself from Telugu or Tamil. Throughout the pariod 
of time when the Kongu kings ruled, the language seems to have been Tami] and the litercture 
of the period belongs to the Chere kingdom with the capital at Véagi, i.e., Oranganore, om tho 
west coast, It was only during the rule of the Ohilukyas and the Yádavas of Devagiri that 
Kannada became s separate tongue by differentiation from Telugu on the one hand and Tami] 
on the other, : 

Moreover, of this twelve years’ famine, which seems to have led to the great southward movement 
from the north, we have erldenoe of a peculiar kind, in one of the stories of the Pancka-Tewira, 
The whole story seems to be a satire on the leadership of the Jains guru Bhadrab&hu, who lec tho 
oolonlste southward only to expose them to sufferings of various kinds, among which may 
be included starvation and death, voluntarily sought by ‘some in the orthodox Jaina fashion 
which is technically called स्क. For we read in the Sravana Belgola inscriptions how 
troops of his followers exposed themselyes to slow death by atarvation on the baro hill in that 
place. It is oxactly like the crane decoying the fish away in the story only to expose them ən a 
bare rook. Thero seems to have occurred many such prolonged droughts in the past, daring one : 
of which the sage Visvümitra and his family are represented as helped to bits of beo! by Triscehku, 
who had become a Ohanqils by reason of his sins, The CAAdndogyopasiskad also makes mention of a 
famine caused by drought in the land of the Kurus. But thess famines do not seem to have Jad to 
any great emigration to the south, : Ri 
. But from all these we must not conclude that prior to this. period there were no Brkhmagas sf 
all in the south, Temi] literature of the 3rd Sangham period, which we must take as referring to 
the period between the Ist oentury B. 0: and lst century A. D. (because Gajbahu o! Ceylon, who 
is repregented as a contemporary of the author of one of the olassios of thai period, ss, 
Bilappedhikdrn, i$ known from the MaAdvauua to have ruled towards tho end of the 2nd oertury 
B. O.), bears ample traces of Bamskpit influence upon itself and upon its language. Nay, 'Lami] 
tradition makes Agastya, one of the Aryan sages, the founder of its language and literazure, 
meaning thereby that he was tho first to systematiso the language. Therois a tradition anong 
the Aryans that this Agastya crossed the Vindhyas and wont to the south, and there is also an 
answering traditionamong the Tamils that he did oome among them and became the father of their 
literature, : 

s (To be continued.) 

DANDIN, THE NYASAK ABA, AND BHAMAHA. 
BY PROF. K, B. PATHAK, B,A,; POONA. 

Me. Kane has oontributed a paper on Nyásaküra, V&mana and Mágha to the Journcl of 
ths Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for 1909, p. 94, In this paper he says: ‘ The 
Harshackarita clearly alludes to the Ny&sain the expression कृतगुरुपदन्यासा। as the oommen-ator 
Baikara, who appears to be an early writer, explains कूतगुरुपदन्यासाः as कृत maet रःरुपदे 

nd न्यासो वृत्तिविवरण सैः, Srtharshackarsta, chap. IIT, p. 96, Nirgaya, lst Edition." On 
ooking into the Nifnayasigara Edition of this work I find the reading to be not व्क्तिविषरणं but 
वृक्तिविषरर्ण . Dr, Führer's most valuable and critical edition of the Harshasharita, based on many 
manuscripts, also reads, on p. 183, ware gPa à: Itis evident, therefore, that Mr, Kane 
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has changed this reading into qftfirrt by omjtting the raph on f^. His opinion about the date 
of the Nydsakdra being unsettled is, on this scoount, not entitled to consideration. But the word 
sara is frequently used in the sense ofa grammatical treatise or commentary. It occurs in the, 
fcllowing verse in this sense : I 

न्यासे अेनेम्प्रसंझं सफळवुधगुतं पालिनीबस्य भूयो- 

न्यासं धथ्वावसार मनुजततिहितं tuure च कृत्वा | 

अस्तस्वात्यत्य दीकां sacwafkq तां भात्यसो पूक्यपार- 
स्वामी aen: rotary पुण्णे तूग्यो धड चः || 
Epigr. Carn., Vol. VIL, Part II, p, 268, 

Mr. Narasimhsobara! quotes from this verse the words पाणिनीबस्थ yarara शाब्दाबतारं and 
would haye us believe that the second word स्वास in this verse is the name of Píijyapída's 
ecmmentary on Págini. This view is amply refuted by the Hebbür plates, which describe king 
Lutvin!ta : mE 
झड्दावंतारकार-देव-भारतीतिष [व |रू-कृहत्पथः 

Epigr. Carn., Vol. XII, p. 17. 

* He who was restricted to tho path of eminence by the words of Deva [Deranandin] the 
aathor of the Sabdápatára. ” 

In my paper? on “Pûjyapåda and the authorship of the Jainexdra.Vydkaraza” I hare shown 
that Pájyapüda wrote the Jeinendra-Vy@karana and that his other name was Devanandin, I have 
also given Vyittavilise’s verso saying that Püjyap&da also wrote a commentary on Pégini, But 
Vqiteviliea does not give the name of this commentary, In tha passage quoted from the Hobbür 
pates, the word ‘Deya’ stands for *Devanandin,! Jinasena speaks of the author of the Jainendra 
Vydkarata as Deva: : 


o 


कवीनां tinge: किंतर्रा तत्र बण्येते | 
Riu वाशमलर्ध्यास तीर्थे बर्थ पचोमय || 
Adipurdsa, chap. I, 68. 

It is thus clear that PüjyapAda is spoken of in the Hebbür plates as झडवाववारकार and notas 
earemre. It follows, therefore, that in the other Mysore insoription quoted above, the words 
पाणिनीयस्थ ward घड्हावतार कृत्वा mean '' having composed a commentary called शब्दावसार on 
Efgini’s work. It may be stated here that Püjapáda is never spoken of as Nydsakdra in 
Jaina or Brühmanical literature, Vardhamána refers to him thus: 

सामुद्रस्थलक:ः | भं दि ग्वरूमतेत. 
GatarainamakodadAi, Benares Ed., p. 196. 
The terms स्यासकृत्‌ and Preig are reserved for the Buddhist commentator of thy Kasikd : 
परिपत्समुदायशब्दो न्यासकून्मतेत. fo uade 2 
. . Idem. p. 269, 
अष्टमः प्रहरणमस्य आषमीकः | अब fadteng fae. ` ` . 
š TEE ` Jdem, p. 815. . 

I shall now proceed to deal with the objection urged by Mr. Trivedi against tbe -identity -of 
Khümaha's Nydsakéra with the Buddhist commentator of the Kditd. Mr, Trivedi saym: “Prot. 
E. B. Pathak brought to niy notice that he had found the reference alluded to by Bhamaha, vir., 
the justification of the compound वृचहन्वा, in Jinendrabuddhi's Kékkd-viverana-padjikd. I thereupon 


on स्ट s l स मिल ON REAR ARE EIEN 
1 Ants, April 1919. ३ Aste, Vol, XII, p. 20. 3 Introduction to his edition of Praiáparudriye. 
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tried to verify the reference in question, and I am indebted to the learned Bástri A. Anant&chárysa 
for an extract, which shows that there is no reference to qwe in it,” Jt is obvious that 
Mr. Trivedi understands Bhimaha to say that the Wydsakdra justifies the compound qwnrewr. 
That this is not the correct interpretation of Bhamaha’s words, I shall try to show. I shall give 
below Bh&maha's verses, together with the passage containing the Nydsakdra’s jadpaka, as the 
extract supplied to Mr. Trivedi from Mysore is most corrupt. 


दिटप्रयौधमाचेण warcsrcw वा | 
तृचा समस्तषष्ठीके म कर्य्चिशृदाहरेत्‌॥ 
sc बुचहस्सा etter i 
*w न mifa कृषति तमको यथा |! 


Bhémaha VI, 36 and 37. 


The Nydsabéra-mate, or the doctrine propounded by the Nyésakdrs, by deducing a तापक from 
Payint’s sütra [TT, 2, 15], alluded to by Bh&mahs, is as follows: 

अथ ter तृचः erppemredrareors, | it मिबृश्बर्यम्‌ । नैतदस्ति | ati w लोकाप्यजेत्याविना पष्टी- 
प्रतिषेथात_। एवं वहाँवरेव ज्ञापकं मवति तथ्योगेपि काचित्‌ पष्ठी मवतीति ! हेम मीप्मः कुकूणां मजशोकइम्ते- 
स्बेवमाहि सिद्धं भवति| 

Kdibé-vivarene-penjihd or Nyda. 

The substance of this passage is thus given by Saragadors, who wrote in Saks 1095: 

कथं भीष्मः करूणां भबशोकहते ( et ) ति। डच्ब्यते | तुश्नम्तमेतत्‌ न w न छोकाब्यवभिड्ेति (8. 3. 69) 
पहीमिपेधः। wweqwasr=arit (2. 3. 15 ) त्यक्ष T: सातुत्रश्थकस्योपारानं तूनो निवृत्त्र्य शापणति qut 
घोये कचित्‌ घहीते म्यास! 

. Darghatevritis, p. 87. 

For a detailed explanation of the Nydsakéra’s passage, I refer the reader to my paper* on 
Bhámsha's attacks on Jinendrabuddhi. It will be sufficient for my present purpose to point cut 
thas in the vorses cited above Bh&maha condemns all genitive compounds like queer and पत्रमक 
as ungrammatical, and says that such compounds should never be employed by young authors 
aspiring to literary eminence. When he contrasts the घिहप्रयोगमातर with the स्वबासकारमत, he doos 
not mean to say that this particular compound wgra is used by the भि or justified by the 
Nyfsekdra, Bhimaha mentions this word वूचहस्ता as an illusiratlon of the oleas of genitivo 
compounds justified by the Nydsakéra This is amply proved by the expression इस्मेबमादि in the 
sentence भीष्मः paat भयशोक हन्तेस्येबमादि, and by the yra discriminating between qr and Ww, 
which applies to all genitive compounds like mwwewr. This interpretation of Bhimaha’s words 
which perfectly harmonizes with the sense Intended by the-Nydsabfra himself, is upheld by such a 
competent authority as Bhaffoji Dikshita in an interesting passage in tho Prexdhamenoramd. In 
bis Siddhdnio-howmudi, under Panini II, 3, 15, we read आयं effearat निर्मातुः चिनुषभविभातुभ. 
sp"; इति | सेपपच्ठ्या समास इति कैयटः + On this Bhajtoji Dikshita remarks : 

Auser इति। ery ated: प्रककातिस्तत्प्रयोजको (uA गिशशाह्रमित्योज निषेध rert: | 
श्यासकार ETE । तृ्षम्तनेतत | ब लोकेति पष्ठीमिपेधस्स्वनिरजः। भ्रका+जागीति wee तचः सानुबन्धकस्य 
प्रहणाक्ष्हापकारिति 1 ! 

c. ` ` Praughemanoremá, Benares Ed., Part I, p. 810 
jis grandson Hari Dikshita explains the words तुन्नन्तमति त्‌ as चिमुृवतविभातुरित्येतत! 
सानुषम्धकस्य । तस्थ हि तृनेव varred. इति नाच: । 





4 Jour, Bomb, Ai. Bec, Vol, XXL, pis ff. 
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This passage in tho Praudhamasorumd servo» as an illuminating commentary on Bhümaha's 
versos. The word fae refers to Pàpini himself, who uses the compounds अविकतुं: and eT Wm. 
But.it is worth noting that Bbatfoje Nyfsabéra justifies the word fwaydteary:; the KZHE4- 
. Ngdsabâra justifios मयोकहन्ता; while Bhàmaha's Nydsakdra justifies qwu=wr by one and the same 
शापक, And thus if we wore to acoept Mr, Trivedi's interpretation, we should be compelled to 
recognise three different Nydsakdras, all commentators on Págini, and all justifying genitive 
compounds in aa by the same method. Even then our difficulty would not end. For Bhattoji 
assures us that he applies the term न्यासकार to the Kdtikd-Nydsakdra : 

güwrfrgfif& [VIIL 2,1] सूरे काशिकाओं वहेः क्तास्साण्णिनि "बाडे. भोशडपिरबुराहुत्य 
फिशस्तस्य तु सै जिड्दिस्युक्तम्‌ | तत्रेव स्यासकृता णौ कूतस्थ हिलोपस्य स्थाभिषद्धाव इति ATENTE 
Praudhamanoramd, Benates Ed., Part II ,p. 614. 
त्वस्कापितूकी मत्कपितृक हाते [ काशिका ] वृत्ति wet व्वाख्याज न्यासकार GURDUTE 
Idem. Part I, p. 118. 

And yet Bhattoji's Kaskd-Nydeakdra justifies the word च्रिभुषमविधातु :, while the real Késikd- 
N /dsabéra, as we have seen, justifies the compound maminga. Bhattofl Dtkshita certainly was 
nct so inconsistent as to recognise two Késikd-Nydsakéras. The distinguished author of the 
Prdudhamanoramé obviously understands the Buddhist commentator of the Kfikd to justify, by 
his शापक, all genitive compounds in 7 including quesa and चिभुवमविधाल', when the latter 
5६7४ भीष्म :-छझुकूणां भगशयौकहस्तेत्मेवमादे सिद्ध भवाति, It is thus manifest that Bhaftofi's interpreta- 
पंख of the Nyfsakdra’s words is the same as that which Bhimahs puts upon them. As the 
N jdeakára lived about A. D. 700, Bh&maba must be assigned to the eighth oentury. 

Bhümaha was the son of Rakrilagomin, Mr. Trivedi says that Gomis is explained by 
Nuighantukas as a contraction of Gospámin. This ig not correct, The real explanation of Gomin 
is given by Vardhamána at the beginning of his Ganaratnamahodadhi : 

siwa शकगङ्ग अ "Rex गोमि-। 
quae: चन्द्रगोमी | “'गोमिम्‌ पूकब' दाते 
Here Vardhamána quotes s well-known süra from Chandra-Vydkaraka : 
is गोमिन्‌ qui. [IV. 3. 144] 
गोमिल्निति पूरे निपात्यते | गोमाम्‌ भन्यः 
Chandra- V ydkarasa, German Ed., p. 74, 

Rakrilagomin was Reverend Rakrila, a Buddhist, and his son Bhamaha was also a Buddhist, 
Püjrapüda is never called हैवमम्द्‌ but always देवतान्व्‌. When Mr, Trivedi says that “many 
Nrtsakiras are mentioned in the DAdiworitti of Madhevichtrya: क्षेमेन्व्रम्यास, स्मासोध्योध, बोधिम्यास 
शा कटाअनम्बास, ” he tells us something lees than the truth. The Mddkaviya-didtubritti frequently 
nentions the Nydsakdra. 


जदाह म्जासकारः “ ये तिप्यादिभ्बः परे परंधम्ते ते सर्वे छास्दसाः वथा हि दान्यठिष्वा छ म्दसी tama" qa. 
Madh.- thd. erent 14. Benares Ed., p. 126, 
स्थासकारो पि कर्ष इति शापा निर्दैशाङ्गौवादिकस्म vororfacamr. 
MádA.-4A4. qua 6, Benares Ed., p, 214. 
अमुं स्थासकारादजो नेच्छास्ति। यदाइः !शुभाविध तू मोतीति प्थल्यवेस झुरते, 
Mádh.-1hd. श्या 25. Benares Ed., p. 208, 


न्थासकारोप्बेवं निरुषाह-|स्मरणायोप्यवम | 'वेतम्ती घमतीमामिति दशेतात। 
Müdk.-dh4. wr 89. Benares Ed., p. 83. 
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“err एकहालि” caw [ काशिका Vl, 4, 126] बत्ती अगणतुः अगणुरीते प्रत्युवाहणसमथवायेममित्य- 


०यम्साञ्जरात्य इति न्वासकारेणाभिधामात M4dh-dhá., Bonares Ed, p. $11 
, Ga t 


From the last instance it is clear that the term Nydsakéra, used by 115011 and without any 
prefix, always denotes the Buddhist commentator of the हड, 

Bhamahs, who attacks this Buddhist commentator, must be assigned to the eighth century. 
Ia the following verses, Bhümnha attaoks the Káryddaría, I quote from Mr, Trivedi's text : 

यदुफ्त त्रिप्रकारत्व तस्याः कब्मिन्महाव्मानिः | 
मिन्द्ाप्रशसाधिश्यासाभेदादतानेर्धा घते || 
सामान्यगुण निर्देशात्‌ चयमप्यादितं सनु 1 
माछ्तो पमादिः सर्वोपि न कवा आम्‌ विस्तरो qur || 
Bhümaha's 4ाचा&6/6 YI, 87 and 38. 
Translation. 

Some great authors have divided डपमा into three kinds on the basis of विन्द, प्रशंसा end 
अन्विरबासा, such 85 निम्दोपमा, प्रशंसोपमा, and झाव्िण्यासोपमा. Our oriticism is that the three kinds 
may well form one group under सामाम्बशुण and that the prolixity of apeyqar and other varieties, far . 
from being good, is useless. ES : 

The expression अचामिधीयते is very important, It is often used by Baükarfchárya. 
Ánandajhüna says that it introduces a refutation of an opponent's view zet forth In the preceding 
passage : 

सस्मास्प्रतिपन्तिविधिविषबतबेव शाक्राप्रमाणक॑ प्रद्माग्जुपगस्तप्यमिते। अत्रामिघीडसे म। कर्मत्रझ- 
विजद्याफलयविसक्षण्यात्‌ | ` 
Sartraka-Lhashya 
परमतभिरासँ प्रातिज्ञानीते नेति 
Ananda jána, Ànsnd&érama Ed., Vol, I, p. 56. 

The author criticized by Bhámahs, in the verses quoted above, recognizes निःदीपमा, प्र्शसोपम- 
आधिक्लासोपमा, मालोपमा dnd other varieties of उपमा so numerous that Bhamaha is heartily sick of 
them. Who is this author? Wo read : I : 

qu WECH SIX: क्षयी spat तवानमम्‌ | 
समानमापि सोस्सेकमिति भिम्शोपमा eger ॥ 
Edvyddaria II, 30, 
WETTER: TUNE: TARTA: । 
तौ gest स्वम्मुस्तेनेति सा प्रशंसोपमोध्यसे || 





l Idem. TI, 81, 
water त्वन्मुश तुल्यमिस्थाचिख्यासु मे मम! 1 : 
स गुणो वास्तु दोघो वेल्माचिस्मासोपमां विदुः || 
, Idem. lI, 82, 
पूष्ण्जातप इवाम्हीव पुषा ध्योत्तीव वासर! | 
बिक्कमस्त्वय्यघाहयेमीमिते मालोपमा मता || 
à Idem. II, 48. 
“In addition to these four kinds Dagdin enumeratos twenty-nine other varietles, which, in the 
opinion of Bh&maha, are perfectly useless. As regards the first three cited abore, it is suggested 
‘that thie is a distinction without a difference, ag all the three can be grouped into ono elass under 


-arareag. The justice of Bhíámaba's oritioism will be at once admitted if we reflect that these 


numerous varieties are not recognised by Sanskrit writers on Alexhidra, who succeeded Bh&maha, 
Nor can it be urged against this vlew, that Dagdin copied these thirty-three varieties from some 
previous author, since such a presumption is rebutted by the fact that Nripatuiga® has admitted 
most of these vpamde into his Kavirdjamérga IT, 59-85. i 


~ 





e Nyipaoiga and the authorship of the Kavirdfamdrya,” Jour. Bemb. As Boo., Vol. XXII, p. Bl ff. 
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Having proved that Bhámaha criticises Daydin, L shall proceed to discuss the dato of the 
Kerytlaria. Psiaüjali in his comments on Panini (III, 1, 7) says : त वै तिङून्तेमोपमाममरिति. 
Dandin says that this authoritative statement of Patañjali is entirely disregarded by thore who 
wish to find an exemple of सपमा in the well-known line from the AfrichchAakattha छिम्प्तीय oto., merely 
because the word yy occurs in it, though in reality it is an illustration of gèar properly so called 
लिम्पतीव तमो ङ्गानि वर्षतीवाञ्जनं नभः! 
इतीदमपि झूभिष्ठमुस्प्ेक्षालक्षणाम्वितम्‌ || 


केषाउ्च्िटुपमाआन्तिरितश्चुत्बेह जायते ! 
नोपमानं ति ङनन्तेने व्यतिक्रम्मापभाषितम्‌ ।। 


Kdvydlaria II, 226 


Idem, lI, 327. 
In his comments upon Panini (I, 4, 49) Patatjeli‘does not divido ayy into different 
This deficiency has been supplied by Bharirihari whose classification has been adopted by the 
autiors of the Padamañjart and the Mághavtya-dhdiuvritti, Bhartrlhari says; 
fried च विकार्ये w प्राप्य "वेति भिधा मतम्‌| 
सनच्चेप्सिततम॑ कमे चतुधोंन्यप्तु कल्पितम्‌॥ 45 u 
भोषासीन्येन werd zw कमुरमी प्सित्तम्‌ | 
संशञान्सरेरनाखबातं यश्य थाप्यन्बपुर्वेकम्‌ || 461 
यदसऊजयाते सदा अन्ममा सत्मकारयते | 
सक्षिवेत्ये विकाडे "च करे हैषा ब्यवस्थिसमू u 49 || 
प्रकृत्बुच्छेक्सम्मूतं किम्चित्काष्ठादि भस्मवत्‌ | 
Paka गुणान्तरोस्परबा सुवणादिविकारवस्‌ || 50 || 
क्रिमाक़ृतविशेयाणां सिद्धिवेत्र त गम्डते | 
दृशोेनादमुसासादा लस्पाप्यानिति कय्यते || 51 || 
dk diya III, Benares Ed., p. 202. 
Helirfja remarks : TOM SD 
ami. क्रियया थदीप्सिततममामुमिष्यमाणतमं तदेव( व )लक्षणम्‌ प्रथम [L ॐ, 49] gR 
कर्म fari: प्रकारैः निकर्त्येविकार्यप्राप्यळपे मित्नमनेकन्तावाशेर्दिट॑ बोजव्यम्‌ 
Bhitirdjs says: 
एवं तावध्पथमसूचलक्षिर्स निर्वेर्त्य-विकार्य-प्राप्यभेदेन त्रिधा मिन्ने कमे saraara 


Haradatta says: 
एलचेप्सिसतर्म करम चरावेधं निवेस्थे विकाये प्राप्बनिति. and, after citing tho abovo versos, continues; 
ww निर्येत्ये घरं करोतीति; Para काष्ठानि भस्म करोतीति वर्णे goes करोवीति ; nreasrfteu 


quai. 
Padawajarí, Bonares Ed, Vol. I, p. 802. 


The Mádhavfya-dhüturriki says: 
ew आद्यं [ इप्सितसर्म mà ] चिभ्रा, Pred, विकार्ये प्राप्यमिति 


and then cites Bhartpilari's verses, 
| Mádh-dhá., Benares Rd, p. 12. 


This threefold division of इप्सिससमें wa is not mentioned by Patanjali under Panini (I, 4, 49). 
The 3ommentators Heldrdja and .Bhütirüja assure us, by using the expressions megs निम and 
t 


प्रथमनुत्रलाशितम्‌ that this threefold, division of कर्म was evolved out of the sútra by the genius of 
Bharzrihar This view is, endorsed by Kaiyata in his remarks on the Sdtra moa. 


har;pihari himself. x 
We 3००0 not be iri risod if Dandin, who quotes dp e and calls him pic, shows his 


familiarity with the Vékyapadtya and borrows these technical terme: 
निर्वस्यै च बिकार्ज w eget तदपेक्षजा | 
STCK तु कर्मणि rap क्रिवापेसैव हेतुता || 
हेसुनिवैर्ततीयस्म दाशतः शेषयोईयो i 


qemer शापको वर्णेबिष्यते || 
3000 00 Káryddaría IJ, 240 and 241, 


- Bhartpibari died in A. D. 650. It is thus evident that Dangin flourished in tho latter half of 
the 7th century. And Bhámaha, who attacks the views of Dangin and of the Nydsakdra, must be 
assigred to the 8th century. =: 


ldem. p. 916. 
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AN ACOOUNT OF TUE EXPEDITION TO THE TEMPLES OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA UNDERTAKEN BY MARTIM AFONSO pz SOUZA, 
THE 12ra GOVERNOR OF PORTUGUESE INDIA. 
BY W. B. VARDE-VALAVLIKÀB; BOMBAY. 

Gaspar Conmgma, the author of the Leadas da Inds, in his narration of events that 
took place during the administration of Martim Afonso de Sousa, gives an account of the 
expedition undertaken by him to some of the rich temples of Southern India, Among other 
things, the said narration contains a graphio description of one of the fostivals of the Temple 
of Tremelle, which is very amusing and reads like a romance, 

Martim Afonso assumed the reins of government in May 1542. He had already made 
himself famous as Oaptain-ia-chief of the sea (Capito mór do mar) on account of his bravery 
and warlike qualities, before he was appointed Governor of Goa. He was a great favourite 
with the olergy, and the Jesuit author of the Oriente Conquistado showers high encomiums on 
him.’ His administration shows that he did not hesitate to perpetrate anv atrocity under the 
pretence of religion. He was, therefore, quite an apt man to undertake a predatory expedi 
tion to the pagodas of the Gentoos of the South 

Martim Afonso had received special orders to fit out this expedition from king Dom Jogo 
III 3 surnamed the Pious, who had received reports from some of the Portuguese residente 
in India of great wealth to be found in s certain temple in Southern India, On assuming the 
reins of office, his first care was to fit out a fleet for the projected expedition, and he carried 
out the preparations for the same with the greatest secrecy. AB soon as the fleet was ready 
for sail on the 27th of August 1543, he sent ahead four vessels under the command of fonr 
captains, under sealed orders, with special injunction that the said orders were not to be 
opened until the vessels were twenty leagues away from the bar of Gos. This proceeding 
excited the curiosity of some of ths f lalgos with the result that they importuned him to be 
admitted into the secret of the expedition. He thereupon gave them to understand that he 
waa going to Pegu to assist the king of the place against the Bramas (Burmese) and that 
he was promised à great treasure for the king of Portugal in return for his services. 

On the lst September, the Governor left the oity of Gos for Pangim, and the next day 
he started with a fleet of 45 sail, 899 cavalry, 8,000 seamen and soldiors and a lot of musketry. 

The fleet went to Oochin, where the object of the expedition, so far kept seoret, leaked 
out. There it came to be known that the Governor was going to rob the very rich Temple of 
Tremelle situate in the port of Paleacate (Pulicat), in the dominions of Bisnega (Vijayana- 
gar); that farther, in order not to leave anything belonging to the Portuguese exposed on the 
whole coast of Palea&oate, the Governor had already sent orders to the inhabitants of Silo 
Thoms (near Madras), to raze to the ground the churoh of the apostle, to take steps to save 
the holy relics, and after pulliüg down all other habitations, to embark with their goods in 
the big vessels that lay there at anchor for that purpose. The object of these orders was’ 
plain enough in gs much as after the committal of the contemplated robbery, retaliation was 
certain; in which case, nothing would escape the vengeance.of the people of the land. 

Ts will be sufficient to give an idea of the great wealth of the Temple of Tremelle to state 
that at the time of the civil war in th» kingdom of Bisnega (sbout 1535), the legitimate heir 
to the throne, on applying to the mangers of this temple for help, when he desired to take 

1 Oriente Conquistado a Jesus Christo, Conquista 1, 041 (४१० 1, paragrephos 28, 29, 80. 
* King of Portugal, 1521-1557. 3 Por:ugjuose grandees, 


5 Lendas da India, Yol. IV, Londa de afariim Ayonso de Sours, chap. XXX. 
# Ibid, chap, XXX TUI. 
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posseasion of his kingdom and expel the usurper, was assisted with gold coins laden on a 
hundred bullocks |? 

The Temple of Tremelle is no doubt the same as that of Tirumala about which the Imperial 
Gasstiser of India gives the following information :—'' Tirupati, in the taluk of Ohandra- 
giri in North Aroot District, Madras, is celebrated throughont Southern India for the temple 
on Tirumala, the holy hill, 2,500 feet high. This place, often known as Upper Tirupatl, is six 
miles distans from Tirupati town and situated in 18° 417 N. and 79° 21’ E. Tho. shrine is 
dedicated to Venkateswaraswami, an incarnation of Vishnu, and is considered so holy that 
formerly no Obriatian or Musalman was allowed even to ascend the hill. ...... From all 
parts of India thousands of pilgrims annually flook to Tirupati with rich offerings to the idol. 
Up to 1843 the temple was under the management of Government, which derived & 
considerable revenue from these offerings ; but now they are made over to the mahani (trustes) 
....... Daring the first six years of British rule the inoome of the temple averaged 
upwards of two lakhs. . . . . . , The hill on which the temple stands possesses a number of 
the usual holy bathing places, some of which are pioturesquely situated.” 

Corres says that the principal source of the immense wealth of this temple depended on 
the charity offered by pilgrims who flooked there by millions on festive occasions, the chief 
amongst whioh fell on the full moon day in the month of August. A fair was held every year 
on this occasion in front of the temple, when the kings of Bisnega, from remote times, gave 
free acoess to all kinds of merchandise without any duties whatsoever. He then desoribes 
this featival as follows:— 

"I saw this festival and the fair, whioh is held on that day. The temple stands on a 
large plain (campo). The people begin coming to this place with their baggage a fortnight 
earlier. At this time, there will be seen three to four hundred thousand of horses. Here 
people of all the nations of the world are to be seen and all kinds of merchandise which can be 
named and all the things of the world—the whole universe—ere to be found in great abund- 
ance. All the coins of the world are current at this fair. 

“The plain whioh is full of people, covers an area of about eight leagues interspersed with 
a great number of small tents, whore anybody can kill, with impunity, a thief caught in the 
very act of stealing. 

“Tho pilgrims, before going to the temple, wash their bodies, apply sandal paste, dress 
themselves gaily and adorn themselves with ornaments of gold. 

“The male pilgrims shave their heads clean with razors with the exception of a thin lock onthe 
zop of the head which they twist and tie beautifully. It is said that this lock is of much use to the 
fighting men, in-as-muoh as when thoy fall on the battlefield, it serves the purpose of carrying them 
by their heads hang by it instead of by their ears, nose or beard, which is considered a great 
dishonour. There is a sufficient number of barbers who sit apart ander the shade of some big 
trees and shave each head for a single copper coin called caixa? It is highly surprising to see the 
heaps of out hair which fill tho space under the trees as well as over them, This hair, however, 
is not allowed to ran to waste, There is a dealer who buys it from the barbers for a thousand 


FR RRR rrr rrr 
* Tendas da India, Vol. IV, Lenda de Martim Afonso de Somea, chap, IXI. 
1 Imperial Gaseiieor of India, Vol. XXIIT, p. 395. 
s Tendas da Indis, Vol. IV, Leads de Martim Afonso do Suns, chap, XXXL 
* Qaisa is a corruption of cash or bas, 50 of which make l fanem or panam: 49 fanams make I st pagoda, 
chich was IN carats fine and intrinsioally worth 7s. Std. ‘These ooins wero formerly used . in the Madras 


Eresidenoy. 
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pardaos!? or more: he gots them twisted and made into thick or thin cords, puffs for women aad 
many other things, out of which he makes a lot of money by selling them at the same fair. 

6 On the eve as well as on the day of the festival and throughout the night, the pilgrins, 
according to their means, present offerings to the deity, always acoompanied with some coins. 
The rich sometimes offer from one to five thousand pardsos; the quantity of gold oons 


thus offered and lying before the temple is so great that it equals s heap of about 2154 bushels 
(ten moios)! of wheat. 


* Near the temple there are four big wells full of water, Besides these, some of the merohaats 
Open wells for their private use. There are other wells opened by poor men to sell water. Rich 
men open wells out of charity and count it a meritorious act just aa we do with our alms, and in 
this way, there is to be found an ample supply of water, Eatables of all kinds in the world are to 
be had here in plenty and dishes of every sort thet one can desire are to be found here. She-gocts, 
sheep, lambs, kids and more than a million of reses!# are sacrifloed in front of the temple and afer 
their blood ls offered to the deity, the carcasses are given away in charity to the poor who sell them 
to butchers; thus there is a great abundance of meats of all kinds to be had at this fair. 

“The king of Bisnegs comes to this festival accompanied by about 10,000 cavalry, 200,C00 
infantry, and a hundred to two hundred ladies attached to his person. The laiter are conveyed in 
locked palanquins elegantly gilt inside and fitted with a very fine silver net through which they 
unseen could see all that passed. The vehicles are so constructed that the ladies can sit, sleep end 
perform their functions (poden faser seus feitos) in them. A narration of their customs, zhe 
opulence of their ornaments, food and lodging would be an endless story, almost incredible. The 
king, while travelling, halts at severa) places and at each of them he is received and lodged with all 
his retinue'and the great lords who accompany him, in a house specially built for the occasion by 
the principal man of the plaoe, even if the king were to pass there a single day or night, “he 
‘houso consists of walls of clay covered with tiles; its inner roof is artistically overlaid and the 
whole thing is painted and finished with great perfection ; i$ is provided with tanks and gardans 
full of aromatic herbs. It is so beautiful and comfortable that even the great king of Spain 
would be mach pleased to stay there fora long time. The king with all his retinue is served tLere 
with daintiest dishes and there is so muoh abundance and plenty, that the host who entertains the 
king a single night spends more than 50,000 pardaos. The house is pulled down as soon as the 
king goes away ; for nobody oan live in the house where the king has once lodged. In thls way, 
new houses are built every year for the reception of the king ; this gives riss to competition snd 
rivalry among the hosts of ssveral plases, every one amongst whom tries his utmost to surpass the 
rest in point of perfection and abundance; for the host who gives the best reception is highly 
praised and honoured by the king. On the other hand, the host who, in spite of his opulence, 
is careless in according to the king a reception befitting his dignity and pomp, is ordered to be zied 
to four stakes and whipped barebodied, with his belly towards the ground !”4 





10 0 And if any one does not know what a pardao is, lsb him know that i$ is a 70770 gold coin, which oom ig 
not struck anywhere in India exoept in this kingdom (Vijsya-Nagar); it bears impresesd on Hi on one side-bwo 
images and on the other the name of the king who oommanded it $o be struck ; those which this king (Erkhna 
Deva) ordered to be struck have only one image, This ooin iscurrent allover India, Each pardao, as already 
said, is worth three hundred snd sixty reis." (A Forgotten Empire, Narrative of Dewingo Pact, p. 383.) The Pardae 
was worth about 18, 644. 

n The mofo is a measure of capacity used in Porkugal for corn, barley, eto. I3 contains sixty aiqueires. One 
alyucire holds 1 peck, 3 quarts and 1 pint. 

13 Beasts of pasture such as sheep, oren, eto. 

N Lendis da India, Vol. IV, Lends de Martim Afonso ds 80, chap. XX XII. 
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At Oochin the Governor resolved to go to the port of Paleacate and thence to y 700600 to the 
Temple of Tremelle with 400 cavalry, 2,000 musqueteers and 2,000 slaves; the latter were 
intended to get together the riches of the temple and carry the same every-one of them a sack cn 
his back. Aooordingly, he steered towards Cape Oomorin, doubled the same and went along the 
coast up to Beadale (Vadaulay),4 where he took some native pilots on board and reached the 
island of Vaqas.18 There he remained for some days awaiting the arrival of a catwr!® which ho had 
sent to Palescate to get some information about that port. The oatur brought news that there nas 
not sufficient water in the river of Paleacate and that only a small ship could eater it with spring 
tide. Furthermore, the Governor came to know that the news of his expedition had already reached 
the Court of Bisnega, who were well prepared to defend the temple at all riska, and that even in 
spite of this, if he were to go there with two to three thousand well armed men and ten thousand 
musqueteera, not one of them would escape the people of that place who, for their multitude, could, 
with handfuls of earth bury alive any number of Portuguese troops." The prospect of a big ) aul 
was thus frustrated, and one of the holiest and the richest shrines of Southern Indis was saved 
from the iniquitous designs of Martim Afonso de Bouza, 

The Governor then retreated to Quilon, In the neighbourhood of this place, sta distance of 
about a league, in the interior, there was a rich temple, the riches whereof consisted chiefly in 
precious stones, The king Dom Jolo IIT, having learned of this fact from his captains at Quilon, 
had instructed the Governor to sack the temple. The time seemed very favourable to the 
plunderer, as one of the jangades'8 of the temple had 8006 with a foroe of 10,000 men to Cape 
Comorin to assist the king of the placo against the much suspected Portuguese invasion, 

The Governor accompanied by his men crossed the river that lay between Quilon and the 
temple and went along a narrow way that led through woods and palmgroves. The natives of the 
placa knowing his objext, offered him 50,000 pardaos and requested him to withdraw ; but he 
refused their offer and proceeded on his way and having missed it at some point, reached tho temple 
late in the evening. 

Near the temple, there were some huts thatched with grass, Here was a great deal o! 
merchandise of all sorts, especially white linen manufactured at Oape Oomorin, 

A high enclosure of stone wall surrounded the temple, within which the Governor rallied all 
his troops and gave them strict orders not to step ont of it. The natives, armed with bows and 
arrows and some muskets, gathered fast outside the wall, but they could not resist the plunderers 
who far outnumbered them. The Governor entered the temple with some men of his choice and 
having fastened the door behind him, learnt from the black men of the temple where the treasure 
lay ; he then ordered his slaves to dig the particular spot and after some big stones were removed, he 
dismissed them; next, he gathered all that was found in the hole and put it into two big barrels 
and wrapped them up with cloth. By a stratagem the barrels were made to drip to make the 
people believe that they contained nothing but water; but the people knew full well that the 
sontents were such as could not be damaged in spite of their being in water.1? 

The next morning, the Governor ordered the place to be set on fire. He did not suffer his men 
z rob anything ; for he did not want them to be overloaded with heavy burdens that would prevent 





14 A port of the ancient kingdom of Vijayanagar, on she Ramnad ००७७४, Madura district 

u Near 089० Oomorin, 164 A small ship of war with oars 

V Lendas da India, VoL TV, Lenda de Martim Afonse de Bausa, chap. XLIII. 

M The kings and the ohlefs of the land eppoint, according to their usage, fro respectable gentlemen as 
captains to guard their temples, They aro called faugades, They havo many men under them and perform the 
duty of eounallors and administrators of the temples, They get their living out of the revenus of the temples and 
sre discharged by the king at his will and replaced by others (Lenda de Martim Afonse de Sousa, chap. X LIV). 

P Lendas da India, Yol, IV, Londa de Martin Afonso de Sours, chap. XLIV. 
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them from inarching quickly ; some of his men wanted to take away the copper tiles with which the 
roof of the temple was covered ; but they were not allowed even to touch them. 

The Governor then ordered the troops to return by the same way they had come. He caused 
the two barrela to bo hung on poles and carried alternately by eight slaves under the strict 
vigilance of Gracia de Sá 

Just at the time when the troops began to more, a rich Nair (the compeer of the Jangade who 
had gone to assist the king of Cape Oomorin), wearing gold bracelets and earrings and armed with 
sword and target, made his appearance on the spot accompanied by about a dozen Nairs finely 
dressed snd well armed. Unmindful of their small number, they all made a daring attack on the 
Portuguese and died a heroic death without retreating even an inch, In spite of this misfortune, 
the native archers pursued the Portuguese on their way through the woods and harassed them to 
the utmost. At lest, in the afternoon when they reached some opan fields free from any woods, 
the archers left them. Then the Governor and his troops took rest near a fountain of excellent 
water and had some refreshment. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon, the Governor marched again with his troops quite in 
a different direction and went to another big temple which was also covered with copper tiles, He 

found in it s big stamp of wool which was ssid to contain plenty of money. The Governor 
orderel it to be rooted up and loading it on the shoulders of some black men, carried it to the bank 
of the river, whenoe they passed to an island. There, in the presence of all his men, he broke it 
open, and found in it a namber‘of silver coins of little value, which he threw among the 
troops who scrambled for them.” 

The Governor thon publicly expressed his regret at undertaking this expedition which, as ho 
ssid put him to wach expenso and gave much trouble to his troops and brought no gain in return 
except a gold vessel worth about two thousand pardaos. He sided that the king his master was 
greatly deceived by the men in India in making him believe that great wealth would be found in 
that temple. His mon, however, did not believe his tale, which they thought to be a gross lie 
invented to avoid making payments to them, They, therefore, bore a grudge against him and 
cursed him bitterly. 

The Governor fell ill at this island and was bled throe times, When he got better he went to 
Quilon and thenoe to Cochin with his whole fleet. From Ovohin he proceeded to Goa, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
: BY H. A. ROSE, 10.8. 
(Continued from p. $18.) 

Buklat: viscous oxtract of the bark of a hill-tree, generally the pila, baka! or fdlea used to 
bring the scam to the top of boiling sugar-jaice, Jullandur S. R. p. 120, 

Sul&nt: & prop. Jullundur 8. R., p. 102. 

Suldr: leathor-troasers, commonly worn by Réjpüts, eto, ; also called chamkar. Kangra Gloss, 

Bultant: a well that reaches the real spring water, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 159. 

Sang’: sniffors; a class of mien, generally holy /agtrs, who are believed to be able to smell 
awect water below ground. Birsa S. R, 1879-83, p. 178, 

Sungal-gAjà : iron scourge. Ohamba., Described in Oldham’s Sun and Serpent, p. 98, 

Suni: a fish (Crossochilus reba). Karna] B, RB., p. 8. 

Sunji.ki-róti: supper: see under datidld. 

Bunkar: a 000720 rice, Karnál S, R., 1873-80, p. 184. 


m Lenlus da India, Vol IV, Lenda de Marium Afonso de Sousa, obap. XLIV. 
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Bunki: the sticks of sani. Karnal 8. B., 1872-80, p. 189. 

BunnA : to hear, to listen, 

Bürg: a reddish inseot preying on the inside leaf of the arrow of gugar-cane, and thus stopping 
all growth. Of. gaddi. Jullundur B. R., p. 119. 

Surnàli: a wild convolvulus, Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p. 17. 

Surn&li: s variety of tobacco, Karna] 8. R, 1872-80, p. 191. 

Surta: a rarlety of sugar-cane, having a long, soft, thiok, white cane; the best of all, but 
somewhat delicate, and especially fancied by jackals. Of. sotha. Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 180. 

Stal: a hare: see dani, 

Susra: fsther-indaw. Of. khakAra, Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Suar&r: the wife's father’s family. Of. susrdl. 

SusrAl: the wife's father’s family. O’. susrér and sdard, Gurgaon 8, R., 1872-80, 
App. V. p. 1. 

Bhtar: the villages on the border of the smaller stream, Hissar S. Ra p. 18. 

Bilàwar: trousers= sutÀfa: Sirmúr cis-Girl. 

Sw&ni: wife— roti —used by Hájputa: ses ldrf. 

By&na: literally ‘knowing ones’ ; a olazs of men who exercise the gift of divination under the 
inspiration of some deity or other, generally a snake-god or Saiyad, Karnal B. It, 1872-8, 
p. 146 

Tabar: a child. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 121. 

Tadia: an armlet. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 183. 

Tagada: jewelry. Ludhiüna 8. R., 1878-88, p. 67. 

Tagri: a waist string for fastening a small cloth between the legs, Karnkl 8, R., 1872-80, 


p. 124 
agri: a waist baud of silver chain, worn by boys, Karna] B, R., 1873-80, p. 125 


Tahav: branch of a troo, 

Tako: clothes, Ludhiana B, R., 1878-83, p. 150, 

Takka: a unit of assessment, payment boing made partly in cash and partly in kind. 
Ketha: ? (Simla Hills.) 

Takwa: a snake, Of. harewa, Jullundur 8. हे, p. 12. 

Pal: a tarn or lake; dal is commoner, Kangra Gloss. 

Talak : a sacred grove. Karnil S. R , 1872 80, p. 156 

mall: upper storey: but in trans-Gir! it means the house of an ordinary man, i.g., ghar 

Taina: to pick out, as weeds, eto. Kéngra Gloss 

jTamand : a piece of cloth worn round the loins. Of. sára. Hoshi&rpur 8. R., p. 42. 

Tamba 0७1081: a variety of cobra snake Jullandur 8. R., p. 12 

Tamsál: an open yard in a house, Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 120. 

Tanbia: s cooking pot, of another kind — Sirmür trans-Girt, 

manda: a small strand, Karnal B, R., 1872-80, p. 200. 

Pandan: ice or icicle, (Gddi). 

Tangar: the stalks of the gram plant. Jullundur 8. R. p. 137. 

Tangli: a four-pronged fork. Hoshifrpur B. B., p. 72. 

mantis: a wasp, Bauris argot * 

Taola: a wooden bearing on which the chdE (wheel) of the potter rests. Of, Kili, Karnal 
B. E., 1872-80, p. 200 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ON BUDDHAMITLA, THE TEACHER OF 
VA8UBANDHU. 

Dr. TAXAKUSU says that Vindhyavdsa was 
successful in a dispute with Buddhamius, the 
teacher of Vasubnndhu, Vindhyavåsa lived in 
the middle of the tenth century after the Bud- 
dha's Nirvána or about A.D. 450. In À D. 448-49, 
corresponding to the Gupta year 129, during the 
reign of Kumáragupta a Bhikshu Buddhamitra 
installed an image of Buddha at Mankuwar, and 
in the inscription on the podestal of the Image 
tells us that “Buddha was not refuted in respect 
of bis opinions." This shows that this Buddhist 
Bhikshu was so famous for his learning that no 
contemporary Brahman scholar, however eminent, 
could venture to attack Buddhism. I therefore 
conclude that this Bhikshu Baddhamitra of the 
Mankuwar inscription wes identical with. the 
Buddhamitra who was the teacher of Vasubandhu, 
the latter being contemporary with Kumáragupta, 
as I have alroady shown. 

Another infereoes which I draw from the ex- 
pression sva-mai-dviruddhasya applied to Buddha 
in this ingoription is that the religious contro- 
versy, in which Buddhamitra was so signally 
defeated by Vindhyavies that the reigning sove- 
reign VikramAditys transferred his patronage 
from Buddhism to Brahminism, could not have 
taken place in the reign of Chandragupta-Vikramé- 
ditya ; as in that case the statement that Buddha 
was not refuted in respeot of his opinions, would 
never have been accepted as true by the people in 


the time of Knmáragupia, We are, therefore, 
justified in oonoluding that this religious oontro- 
versy took place in the time of Bkandagupta- 
Vikramáditya and that Vasubandhu's patrons 


by Paramáriha were Skandagupta- 


Vikramáditys and Narasibhagupta-Baladitya. 

As regards the son of Obandragupta II, whose 
patronage Vasuübandhu enjoyed according to the 
interesting half-verse which VAmana has pre 
served for us, I havealready identified this prince 
with Kumáragupta, It is thus clear that Buddha- 
mitre and his famous pupil Vasubandhu were 
both living in the reigns of KumAragupta and 
Skandagupia; while Vasubandhu was contem- 
porary with Kumåragupta, Skandagupta and 
BAl&ditya, and died at the age of 80, shortly after 
the accession of the last named prince. The date 
of B&lAditya's accession is as yet far from being 
settled. Weare, therefore, not able to say how 
old Vasubandhu was in A. D. 414, the year in 
which KumAragupts ascended the throne. Vasu- 
bandhu's literary oareer, nevertheless, nearly 
coincides with the Brat three quarters of the fifth 
century; while Digndga, to whom I-teing refers 
as being later than Vasubandhu, must be placed 
in the last quarter of the fifth and the first quar- 
ter of the sixth century (A.D. 475-525). Texts of 
Dignága's works on logio were in existence in the 
year A.D. 589, the date of the Ohineso mission, 
aad were carried by Param&riha to Chins in the 
year 546, and there translated into Chinese, 


K. B. PATHAK. 





BOOK-NOTIOB. 


Nue EL Mage by Mat Ned 
Oriental Publishing Company, airgun, Bombay. 
THIS is a atudents’ edition and the editor has 

spared no pains to make if useful to the students. 

The introduction is soholarly and the notes are 

erudite. It were far better, however, if the notes 

could have been reduced to one-third its present 
siro, 

Pp. xv-xvi, Àdhyaråja is referred to as a poet. 

Bee, however, Pischel’s article on AdbyarAja in 

the Gottinger Naokrichten, 1901 (subsequently 

translated into Hnglish and published in the 

Collegian, 1911-1912). 

Notes, p.99. सौवामनी has been explained 
सुदामा पर्वतः Wm एकदिक्‌. This is how Mallin&tha 
explsined the word in the Meghadáta (I. 97). Ib 
is covered by Panini, IV. 8. 112. The second 
explanation EAMT TW: WW भवः is supported by 


Bhánnji in his commentary on the Amerakoéa. 
The first explanation, however, seems to be more 
authoritative. For सौदामनी seems to hare been 
an adjective originally, Oompare such sine 
ide “wara सौषमनी qar” and ''विद्युत्‌ ere 
war” in the Bhdgavata (I. 6. 97; VJIL 8. 8; 
ह. 49, 97). “विद्युत सौदामसी अथा” occurs thrice 
in the’ Rámdyana and twice in the Mahdbhé- 
rete, As it was fashionable once to say “red 
gold" and “baron bold" in English, so it 
seems to have been fashionable to say विद्युत्‌ 
सौदामनी or mIa सौदामनी in Sanskrit. The 
explanation is furnished by Sridhara as follows: 
सुदामा माम काथित्‌ स्फाटेकपर्वंतः . , . . स्फारि- 
कमबपर्षतप्रान्तमबा हि विद्युत्‌ भातिस्फुरदा भवाति तहत | 
VAXAXALI ÜHAXRAYARTTI, 
Principal, Srinagar. 
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ON THE SESHAS OF BENARES. 
BY 8 P. V. BANGANATHASVAMI ABYAVARAGURU OF VIZAGAPATAM, 
I. ° 

Whoever wishes to master tho Sanskrit language, must completely understand the grammar 
of it, forin a language like Sanskrit, in which a great many words in common use have 
peculiarities of their own, ready-made grammatical forms can carry the student but a little way, 
Moreover, a soientiflo study of the grammar of a dead language, whioh is not learned for use in 
sractical life, is certainly to be preferred to a mere empiric study. Accordingly, the grammarians 
ever resorted to a mere unscientific teaching of the forms as such and mixing them up unoon- 
nectedly into a list, for it is sald in the Afakdsidshyc: 

एवं हि qu बृहस्पतिरिम्द्राज feel वर्षसहर्स प्रतिपदोस्कातां ema शाब्दपाराबर्ण प्ौदाच नान्तं जगाम | 
err प्रवक्ता, इन्द्रजाध्येता, दिष्यं वर्षसहस्मध्यवनकाली न red जगाम। कि पुनरद्यत्ये'बः सर्वथा जिरंशीवर्ति 
छ वर्षशारं जीवाते। . . - - सस्मावनभ्ययायः शाडशानां प्रतिपत्तो ्रतिपहराठः aed सहीने शाब्दाः प्रतिपक्मष्या।। 
फिंचिस्सामान्बाविशोपद क्षणं cred जेमाल्येन ath महतो महटः शब्दौधान्‌ प्रतिपद्येरन्‌ || 

[For it is thus heard—Byihaspsti to Indra expounded, for a thousand years of the gods, the 
voesbulary of words, attered word by word, and he did not reach the end, And Brihaspati was 
the expounder, and Indra, the leatnor, ant the time of study, a thousaid years of the gods, —and 
Le dil not reach the end |—how much leasin these days. He whois very long-lived lives but 
z hundred years . . , . . therefore in the setting forth of words the recitation of them 
word by word is inexpedient, How, then, are these words to beset forth? Some criterion, 
embracing homogeneousnesses and peonlierltics, must be employed whereby with little effort, 
they (the learners) may learn quantities of words,—J, R. Ballantyne, ] 

And so they adopted to the method of Rate ani Exception, Among the earliest attempts 


t> formulate such rales may -be cited the work of Panini, wno is also the greatest of gramma- 
rians, as h.s work includes all the forma, both of tle classical and Vedio literatures. Vareruohi, 


while orit.cising, enriched it with bis zdrtikas. Pata*jali again wrote a oritical commentary on him, 
pad Bhartrihari wrote a commentary on the MaA4bAásAya of Patarjall. Kaiyafa, in his Bhdshys- 
gradipa, refers to this commentary: 

माध्याब्पिः छातिगंभीरः ere मश्दमतिस्तलः | s" 

छात्राणामुपहास्वस्व॑ aream पिशुमास्ममास्‌ || 

स्थापि हरिबद्धेम सारेण प्रन्यसैलुला | 

ऋममाणः शनेः पारं तस्य प्राघोस्मि qaem il 
Eat Bhartpihari seems to hare commented on the first three pfdas only ; for, in his Gasaraine- 
maho ladni, Vardham ina, referring to Bhartrihari as a grammarisn, says: 

भर्यृहरिमेहासाध्वत्रिपाद्या varararer वाक्बपदीबमकीर्णेकयो ख कर्ता | 

Isis owing to this commentary on the 4f ;hdóhdshya that Bhartyihari is called Tika&kárs, But 
Ramabhadcadtkshite (17th century) of Tanjore, says: टी का ANEA खमते स्म aft प्रतिज्ञाम्‌, giving, as 
h:s reason, Bhartrihari's self-conceit, 








rer tt —MMM————————————— — Ee 

1 We learn from Vabyapadtys, that Vyidi wrote a voluminous commentary on Pipini, called Samgrake, 
extending over two lakhs of lines, of which Mehdbidshya is an abridgment. Cf. 760470०060, p, 283 f. (Bonares 
Banskrit teries). - 

2 Palañjaliokarits, canto vill, stanzas 14 and 15. A fragment of Bhürtríhari's commentary on Mol 
bk shys ७ found in the Boyal Library ab Berlin (vide Weber's Ostalogue 790; Osmber's 538). Š 
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Another set of commentaries arose on the same aphorisms of Pánini in Kénkd and lis 
commentaries, of PadamaRjarf of Haradatta and Prittinydea or Kdbhd-vicarana-paditd of Jinen- 
drabuddhi, As with the previous set, commentaries again arose on these commentaries; a g. 
Anunedea ot Tantrapradipa by Maitroya-rakshita. This work has been wrong!y identified by «ome? 
with Dadtepradipa by the same author, owing to a mistake in the following verse which occurs 
at the end of the latter work: 

पृत्तिम्थासं समुदिइय छतवान्‌ प्रम्थविस्तरम। 

साझा तस्त्रप्रदीपौ sat विवृतास्तैस ure: || 
Here हम्जप्रदीपौठर्य is ^ mistake for हम्जप्रदीप wr. The verse reads correctly in the copy of 
Dh4tupradtps belonging to the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 8718). Tuntrapra- 
dpa is therefore a different work and is noticed by Rajendrals] Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, No. 2076, I+ is really unfortunate that so valuable a work is not found in any of 
the public libraries of India or Europe. In thesetwo sets of commentaries there are slight 
differences of opinion. 

Any one, wishing to master the grammar of the language should study completely 
either of those two sets of works dealing with the BAdshyamats and Vritimata respectively and 
spend much time in doing so, In fact, it Is said that the complete study of the grammar of the 
Sanskrit language requires a doxen years. Hence arose an impulse to simplify matters and make 
tha people comprehend the grammar of the language in a ahorter period, We hear of such an 
impulse as early as the Kathdsarite fgara : 

शिक्षमाणः प्रबत्नेम कालिन किअता qum i 
भधिगच्छति पांडित्यनेतन्मे कथ्बर्ता त्वया || 142 | 


ततोऽहमदवं राजन वर्भेहावशानिः सदा । ` 
gra सर्वविद्यानां सुखं घ्याकरणं qu || 144 | 


सुखोचितो ww: रां कय॑ कुर्थादियश्धिरम्‌। 
eed मासप देत देष स्वां शिसजामि तत्‌ || 146 || (I. vi] 

This impulso was met in two ways. Some of the scholars began to prepare new books, which 
were very concise, and they composed new apborisms and glosses thereon. Thus aroee new schools 
of grammar, comprising Kétantra, Mugdhabodha and others, Others, on the other hand, did not 
like to compose new aphorisms, but retained those of PApini alone, and proceeded in another 
direction, They classified and rearranged the aphorisms of Panini in the order of their precedence 
of application with regard to the different sections of grammar, Thon they were commented upon 
and linked together a chain of rules to be applied to the formation of particular words, Thus 
a number of aphorisms became assoolated with s particular word and with each other, and enabled 
the reader to memorise them easily. In this way a new school of grammar arose, including 
Rapdeat@ra, Prakriydkaumudt, Sid.thdntghavmudi, eto. Among the greatest of the scholars who 
worked in thia direction was Bosha Krishna, who composed a commentary, Prabriydprakdéa, 
on the Prakriydkawmadt. Besha is the family name, and Kpishpa the author's own name, 








* Of, Prof. J, Mggeling, on page 183 of the Catalogue of Sanebrit MBB. of the India Ofice Library (Ko, 687). 
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It is of this family of Boshas, whose members are scholars for six or even seven generations 
that we shall sposk in the following pages. The family has a peculiar olaim on our attention. 
Avery student of Vydkarata-s&stra, nowadays, ic ultimately a Hakya of this family, for he will 
read the SiddAfstakaumwif by Bhaffo}i Dikshita, who was a pupil of Viresvara, son of Krishna, 
mentioned above, He will also read the Saddendusekhara, etc, of Nagoji Bhaffa, pupil again of 
the grandson of Bhatfoji Dtkshita. We may, therefore, look upon tho Sesha family as the ultimate 
£ouroe of the present school of Vydkarana-édsira A i I 


II. 


The Boshas were Dakshindtya Brá&hmagsas, and belonged to the Advaita sect, They were - 
at first the inhabitants of the banks of the Godfvarf, but seem to have subsequently changed 
heir residence, and, ever since, to have lived at Benares. They formed a very respectable family, 
and were called Bhatta-bhatérakes, Descendants of the family are soon even at tho present time 
nt Bonares, and are very much respected, though they are not equal to their ancestors in scho- 
Larship. In every meeting or sab Ad which they attend, they are offered two sambhfvands while 
„thera receive only one—a mark of great respect and esteem, They are even now called 
Bhafte-bhattas, The exact time of their removal to Benares is uncertain. In a drama entitled 
Murdrivijayandiaka by Krishna, it is said that the author is composing it at Benares while his 
father lived near the God&vart. r 

भस्ति किल हाक्षिणात्यस्थ गोदारोभोवास्तभ्यस्ज शभीमहित्वकपवशबममुक्तामणेराभिविद्यानगरसभ विहईुंदविती- 
लेसइृमहार क्रापरमसाप्तों मश्सूर्सिहस्मात्मजः कृष्णमष्टो माम महास्विद्व eura: | 

Bus Narasihha says in his Govindárpava thet he is composing at the orders of king 
Govindachandra of Tágdava. Wo may, therefore, conclude that Narasimha was first living near 
the Godavari, and subsequently removed to Benares. The Seshas might have removed to Benares 
ia the first hal! of the 16th centary, since गिरी belongs to that period, and they have 
remained permanently there ever since. Probably it is from their residence at Benares that there 
croso a school of grammar called the Benares School of Sanskrit Grammar, 


III. 


The genealogical table given at the end requires a few words of explanation. It is 
Eased upon facts contained in the works of the members of the family itself. I had traced the 
Line as far back as RAmachandra, when from a work entitled Govinddrnava by Narasimha, 
I gathered another name, Vishnu, who was not the immediate predecessor of Rámachandra, but 
ras some generations removed from him, This Vishnu must have been a very distinguished 





The following table will make the statement clearer: 


l 
Vired vara (son) 
aaa लक्की — 
(1) Annam Bhabja ($) Bhagoji Dfkshite (8) Panditarija Jagannadha (pupils) 
s e Cen 
(1) Vieivarl Dtkahita (3) Bhinujt Dikshita | Rimisrama] (sons) 


Hari Dt | ta, (son) 
Figo Bhatia (pupil) 
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personage, as he had attained profloieney in and wrote treatises on all the Sdsiras. The most 
important of his works is an elaborate commentary on the AfakdbAdehya: 

दृष्टा शोपपिरोषशेषविविधप्रश्णातिसस्वस्पूर्श 

खं भीमानविशिक्षिये स्वबमहो विष्णुः quor gana à 

थत्मोक्ता किल शेषभाषितमहामाप्थाब्भिपोताबिता 

ब्याख्या का चितुदंचितोचितनआ wraféc लोकभबे || 

बस्याम्यानि मिवधनाति बहुशो wur ऽय वैशेषिके 

मीमांसाडुगले अुविस्मातिपये ब्रह्मार्कसिद्धांतबोः। 

fred ओेमिनिगौतमाबिकणसुग्यगाह्नामावर्सी ` 

जंत्पमोयतया दिशांति विषुषां भोले म्रविइय स्फुटम्‌ || 
Vishgu seems to Hare been a apeoialist in the soience of Vydkarasa : 

फजिमाधितसाष्यस्य vey [ v. 1, सारं ] ae सरस्वती i 

शेषो वा शेपविष्णुवों भान्यो sita घरणीतळे || 
This verse is quoted by Sesha Govinda in his commentary on Sarcasiddidnte-sadgraha, 
At the aame place it is said that some attribute the verse to Kyishps, reading शंपकृष्णी बा in the 
place of शोषाविष्णुवों . 

Vishgu, therefore, is the first member of the Besha family as yet known, He was a grogt 
scholar and author, and we do not mest with any other member of it until we descend to 
Narasimha. This Narasimha was a great acholar, and composed the Govinddrnava, as has been 
said above, He it was who gained for the family the title of Bhatte-bhat{arakar even before he 
removed to Benares. It was conferred upon him by the pagdits of the court of the king of 
Vidyanagars (now identified with Bijapur). ° 

This Govinddrsava was a dharmaidstra work. The author says I was composed at the 
request of Govindachandra, of the Brivastaka family, king of Tandeva, opposite to modern 


Benares. 

पुरहर॑पुरतः पुरतः gesfersieefforeenenr । 

बिविधारिमवैः [ v. L अमिमवैः ] विसबेरमिरामा राजसे गयरी | 

घुरसरिवुपक््डे नीलकण्डो बर्दी 

तियुवमकमनीबं वीक्ष्य रम्य॒त्वमत्र t 

आधृत quum ताण्डवं WW माम्ना 

प्रमितिरिह पृथिव्यामास्ति ताण्डोति अस्ज || 
There is, however, a difficulty as to the authorship of the Govindéraeva, In ths introductory 
verses, itisatatel that Narasimha was the author. But Krishna, in his Éddrfohérafiromas, 
olaima Gorindárgasa as his own larger work on law: भत्र भपरो विशेषो गोिंदाजेवे serge wea: । 
Mr. 5. K. Belwalkar, late Assistant Professor of the Deccan College, Poona, says that “if the 
statement In Sdtrdokdrafiroman is of any value, it can only mean (a) that Besha Krishna, per- 
haps at the request of his father, completed ‘the work left incomplete by Narasimha, whatever be 
the cause that prevented him from completing it himself, (b) Besha Krishna may have written 
a running commentary on the work.” In the Govinddraapa, Narasithhe’s father is said to be 
one Ramachandra, and beyond this the work states nothing ‘about him, We cannot therefore 
say how Ramachandra waa related to Vishgu. He is spoken of as a great scholar in 
the following verses from Govimdárnasa : 

सब्नाभूस्सकरकलाकरापकोतृहतकावांस' | 

seria परममहापुरुषरूक्षणोपेतः ll 

e mena वह्षवितरां माहे sarapa qr 

ily qx: तयातितिपुण' ates पिख्यातभी:। 
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अध्ध्याकरणाप्रबंध चतुरः साहित्यरत्राकर। 
सोणीमण्डलमण्डनेकतिलक' श्री रामचंत्रो ge | 
We bare in the Bodleian Library a commentary on Natshadha by one Sesha Hámachandra 
and acommentary on the 14th canto only of the samo work in the Decoan College Library, Poona. 
Bat it is said that this Rimachandra was the pupil of Besha Nardyans,s If this were oorrest, 
this Ramachandra must be a different personage from our Ramachandra, and I am unableto trace 
kis connection with the Sesha line given at the beginning. है 
Narssimha had two sons, Krishus and Ohintamani. Krishge too was a great scholar—in 
fact the greatest soholar of the family. He composed a large number of works. Ten of them 
with short notes on some, are given below: 


(D सपपदमसिङ्कसूत्रव्माकबामस्‌ | 
' (१) kanya (Printed in the Kdpyemdld, No. 6,) 

(8) पदचंद्रिका — On the authorlty of H. T. Oolebrooke, it is said, in the catalogue of the 
India Office Library, that this is a Sanskrit grammar—'' chiefly based on the Sérascata-prakriyd.”’ 
But the extract from the work giren aš the same place clearly shows thet it is based on 
Panini only, Moreover, the phrases एवाषपालितीचम and agarra on folios 29 and 83 respee- 
tively of the M.S., and the rejection of some forms as भपप्रयो प because they are in contradiction to 
the Bhéshya, support the above statement that it is based on Papini. 

(4) पारिज्ञासापहरण चैपू: (Printed in the KéryamAlé, No. 14). 

(5) प्रक्रियाप्रकाशः | A commentary on Prakriyd-kaumudt. 

(6) प्राकूपर्चंद्रिका-- is a grammar of the Jaina Prá&krit dialects in motre. The dialeet 
Erükipta, the first of the six dialects, is termed Arshsin this work, andit dose not. treat of 
Apabbrathés ss it is an unimportant dialect: 

erunt मागधी शौरसेमी पैशाचिकी तथा | 
चूलिकापेशाथिरक rta afaa il 
and at the end of the work we have झपसंशस्तु जो मेदः पष्ठः सोच न लक्ष्यते | 

C) safiPrscacmems t 

(8) खक्ुगेतशिरोमाजि:-- This isa commentary on ihe Yaaluganta portion of Prakriyd- 
Aaumudt, as is evident from the following pratfkas.—qeay भाह--अचि प्रस्यव इति। नतुच्छदसीत्य- 
eae qaumm— व्वक्तारादिति | There is not mach difference between this work and the portion of 
Frakriyé-prabdsa by the same, treating of the same subject, Only the latter is more concise. The 
author hore and there criticises Prasdda, the commentary on Prakriyd-kaumudf. 

(9) शाब्दाल॑कार:--470 extensive work on grammar of which Prabkriyd-prabdie is an 
abridgment, as is evident from the following verse of the latter work : 

बही TINA अत्परिशोष्ब शब्शरूकारनामाने मजा निहितं rÑ | 
sga SCAT ATTA TTS arcte rampe g भमागरोनाव || 

(10) घूद्राचारशिसैमाणिः--Tho authorship of this work is still open to question. 

(11) स्फोउतस्वम्‌ —It treats of the philosophy of grammar in 38 verses with the author's ` 
g oss thereon, 

शब्दत्रशमचिदानम्वमधिष्ठातमुपास्महे । बस्य वर्णाः पदं वाक्ज विषाः संचकासति || 
महाभाष्बमतं भर्वेहारेणापि प्रकाशितम्‌। aah सर्वतंत्राणि eateret निरूप्यते ll 








š Vide Octalogus Catalogorwm, Yol. I, page 306 è. The name of the commentary is given as Bhágadgotaniká 
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The work ends as follows: 


se [ माक्तंत्र ] सूक्तिमुक्तामां माला कू ष्णविनिमिता 1 बिदुपामाठषां कण्डे भासतामसवामपि।। 
क्रिवाकारकभावेम थस्सवंत्रानुभूयते । स प्रत्यगात्मा जयाते शब्दज़हममस महः || 

शब्दन्रह्मानेषानं भ्रीमद्वाष्यकारस्न संमतम्‌ । श्रीकृष्णशेपबितुषा स्फोटतत्वं निरूपितम || 

विदृद्धिः सदसइपक्तिकारिगि' सारहारिभिः। रागविदेषराहिलैदृपित वाऽस्तु मूपितम्‌ || 

The various authors to whom be refers in his gloss show his extensive reading in Sanskrit 
literature. The author quotes झारीरकभाष्ये शंकरा'चाजे: under verse 4 ; द्विर्वाबरीकार्बा वाचस्पतिमिश्राः 
मक्षपादैः under yerse 6 ; मीमांसावार्शिककारमिभाः, म्यायटीकाकारमिञाः under stanza 7; प्रभाकारमते, 
under stausa 8; imf: under verse 18; भारूकारिका ध्वनिकारावय, under verse 14 ; rara w under 
verse 17 ; लीक्ाबतीकार ander verse 18 ; महृवात्तिककार) वाचस्पतिमिश्रेः तत्त्वार्बदौ, द्विली यर्टाकार्यां rren- 
मिः, भायम under stanza 19. 

Some more works, such as उुघापरिणबचंप, सत्यभामापरिणयमादक, and शरमअसामाबिलास have been 
given in the Catalogus Catalogorum as having been composed by Besha Krishna on the authority of 
Dr. Oppert, but one cannot be sure about these works till one sees them or gets extracts therefrom, 

rishqa had a pupil named Jayantabhatta, son of Madhusüdana, a native of Prakiáá&purt on 
the river Tapti, He composed only ono work, from whioh I quote the following few verses, relat- 
ing to his history: I 
ओकृष्णपंडितवर्चों ऽम्बुभिमंयनो त्यं सारं निपीय फणिसंमचजुक्तिमिष्ठाम्‌ i 
अध्यामावैस्तरयु्ता कर्ते wae: सर्को मुदी चि इृतिमुतमसंमदाञ || 
मुपीठे शपतीवदी विजयते ca प्रकाशापुरी तत्र भीसङुसुक्मो विरुरुचे विशदिभूपामाणेः । 
तञ्भेनेम्द्रठतामिधेन° agentes सर्वे मतं तत्त्वे संकणिते समा्िमगमत्यंधिरियता प्याकाते: || 
कृष्जशोषवचोंऽम्भोधिः prey sequen 
इति मत्वा तदुस्सस्त तस्कूते संप्रसारिव' || 
कृष्णशेपव्चों 5मोषेस्तस्व'चंद्र: प्रकाशित: t 
भकाशायूजजंतेन कादयां चाफादबर्ता ferc l! 
Jayantabhaja's Tattvachandra, from which the above versos are taken, is a commentary on the 
Prakriyd-baumudt. It isan abridgment of Prakriyd-haumudtikd called Prakriyd-prakdia by 
esha Krishpa, his guru. 

Kyishga had a brother, Chintámagi, Bat itis curious that they never mention each other in 
their works, though if Ohint&mani were the elder, there is some justification for their not mention- 
ing each other, We cannot on that score definitely say which was the elder. Ohintámapi does 
not seem to be as great a soholar as his brother. Hed it not been for Ohintémayi’s own work, it 
would have been impossible to know that Narasimha had two sons, Ohintámani waa the author of 
Rasamasjarf-parimala and many other works mentioned in the Catalogus Cotalogorum 

Krishna again hod two sons—Viresvara and Narayana. These two members of the family 
were also persons of extraordinary talents. Nâråyaņa wrote a commentary on the MahébAdshya 
called Sakis retndkara, This ia a very rare work. Eren where copies of it are found, it is in- 
complete in the beginning. The only known copy that has the beginning is in my Arshs Library 
and so I give an extract from the work at the end of this paper. 

Of the two brothers, Vtreávara was the elder, He does not seem to have composed any works. 
Probably all bis time had been spent in giving instruction to his pupils ‘Pernbhatfa’ and Peru- 


E तञ्ञेन मघुसूदनजेन ईद्रस॒तामिपेस जवेतमाजा | 1 18 ००००३७६०17 corrected into ATTE WWW |! 
1 Vide commentary on Basagaigádkara, 
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Ehatba's sons Panditaràja JagannAtha, Bhatto}i Dikshita and Annaihbhafga who make up for 
the deflclenoy of their tsa her in literary composition. But some are of opinion that Panditarije 
Cagannitha says that Bhattoji Dikehit was a pupil of Krishna He does not, however, clearly say so. 
His words are: श्रीक्षण्णपंडियामां चिरणार्सितयो: qww: परसादादासादितशब्दानुधासताः] Here the word 
पादुका betrays the (ruth, It is usual to calle pupil his guru's pdduká, and since Virefrars was 
छळ his father’s pupil, Papditarija Jagann&tha used the term for Kyisbna’s son, Viredvara. More- 
crer, the present writer is of opinion that the fact of Bhaftoji Dfkshita's naming his son 
"ireévara (evidently after his teacher) goes strongly in support of his view. 

. Vireávara'a name is given as Viisefrara in South Indian manuscripts, but it can be 
easily asserted that Virofrara is the correo; name for the following reasons, Papditaràja 
cagannütba, who was his pupi, says in his Mamoremd-Fuche-mardena अस्मजुरुभीरेत्कराणां ant 
Farther it has already been pointed out that Bhafioji Dfkshita, to show his gratitude to his 
cer, named his son after him, and we know full well that Bhattojl Dikehita’s son's name was 
Tiresvara Dikshita on'y, He seems to have been called Viévesvara in Southern Indla by mistake. 
On this point Mr. S. K. Belwallar, who has kindly supplled me with information on certain 
pointa, and to whom, therefore, my thanks are due, ooneura with me, and says “ Vidvedvars, to my 
mind, appears an emendailon for which some soribe or other fs alone responsil-le.” 

It seems thit Virefrars alone of the two brothers had sons, They are Purushottama and 
Ohakrapant Porashottama does not appear to be an author, At least, I have not met with 
eny one of his works, His brother Ohakrap&gl wrote a work Paramata-bhandana in answer tò 
Bhatfojl Dikshita’s Manoramd, in which he also criticised the latter work. He wrote anther 
work cailed Krabiatipa. Chakrapági refers" in many places (0 my Prakriyd-prad{pa.’”’ But 
that work is not now forthcoming. 


Obakrapáni had a son GopinAths, who bad 2 son named Rama. This last was the author 
ef Dharmdnubondhiilokarydkhydn, in whioh he says: 
sired प्रणिपत्य तत्सुतमधो ST सत्सु 
स्रीविडत्पुर॑रर्षीशम तदनुजं भ. चक्रपार्णि हतः! 
गोपीनाथगुरु च कृष्ण चरित ्ौका a 
कुर्वे शामपशामैधो मवु तभ्छीविश्वनायारपणङ् | 


IV. 


Now, as regarde the time when they flourished, we hara not sufficient evidence, und it is really 
unfortunate that whenever we wish to deal with tha dates of the poets of our land we have to confess 
tae want of external evidence. In such oases, we have to rely entirely on internal evidence and 
probability ‘Nerasimba in his Govin [drnava says that he composed that work at the orders of 
Govindachandrs, king of Tigdavs. 


ते Serre gars गोविर्चतरः स्वजं 


शोविदाणेबलामके vaccam चर्मपर्षघं prn il 





* In his commentary on dmeraboss, Bhinuji Dtkahit saya that be wrote a work ealled Meweramámeydena 
acd defended his father against Chakra pipi 
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adafa संतोषाब विशेषतः 
करोति arr Sere: सलियंबनम ||* 
And Krishna says in his Padıchaadrikd that he is composing it at the orders of king Narot- 
tama (brother of Govindachandra); 
झापूर्गापरवारिराशिवद्यधासाप्राजयदीक्षासुरो' 
writ qu मरोत्तमक्षितिपतेः भीशेफ्कृष्ण ear | 
Bo it appears that they were the proiSgdss ot the kings of Tandaraat that time. But unforta- 
nately we can neither identify the town at present, nor can we give the datos of the kings. We, 
therefore, have recourse to another method of determining their date. Krishna was a क rary 
of Giridhars, son of Raja Todarmal, the financial minister of Akbar the Great. BajA Togar- 
mal died in 1886. 80 his son must have lived in the last quarter of the 16th and the first quar- 
ter of the 17th oentary. Krishna thos flourished at the beginning of the 17th century 
In his Prakriyd-prakdsa, Krishga gives the genealogy of the kings of Antarvedi!! (the 
portion of the land lying between the two rivers, the Ja: na and tbe Ginges) for five generations, 
the last being Kalyana. At the orders of the lars mentioned. the author saja, he com} oret this 
work. The capital of Antarvedi is given as Patrabhuujá. Again Kyishys, in bis Sad: échdrex- 
romant, says that ho composed this work at she request of Pilaf. N: Ayáua vella us that he 
composed his commentary on the Mahébháshya at the request o! Phirinda (२७७ the ex'ract given 
below) The Sesba family, therefor -, ७0९६४३ t» have been ;atresinol by uff r-nt people at diffe- 
rent times, But we are strangely ignorait as to the dates of any one of these patrons, Farther 
researoh may throw greater light upon the Besha family 
V. 


While hunting for information abont this family, I oame across the following works by 
persons bearing the surname Besha. Bat I have not been able to tras any connection between 
these authors and the renowned fa'n'ly treated of in the above pages. All these works are oom- 
mentaries on the originale of ether authors, They are: 


1, A commentary on Ofta-Gorinda by Besha Kamalékara, son of Menganátha. 

3. ——— by 3०314 Ratnákars. 

3, A commentary on P idáriha-ckandrikd (called Saptapadérthf) by Besha Ananta, 

4. A commentary on Nyéya-sidd Aata-dtpa-prabkd by the same. 

b. A commentary on zmaru-jat4ka by Besha Ramakrishna. 

6, A commentary on Sa ea-siddhdaty-saukgraha by Besha Govinda, 

7. Jyotishabhdshya by the same, 

8. Agmishjoma-prayoga by the same. 

9. Commentary on Supt ipaddrtht (called Paddrtha-chandrikd) by Bosha BArhgadharg. 
९10, Oom nentary on Labshanfeali (called Nydy smukidvali) by the same. i 


11. 8 ii dicam | by Sesha Náráyana, son of Besha Vasudevs, and 


19. Ndaiasmügraka 
135. BedMdycilya- Am 1toaacphayopa grandson of Sesha Ananta, 


14. Laghwmydyesudhá by Besha Pandita. 
15. Commentary on Velé&gejyotisha by Sesha Naga, 
Mahámahopá.lbyaya Pandit Harapraeád Bhstri, on the authority of T. H, Colebrooke, says in 
the preface to his Nepal 0580815300. that the au hor of the the preface to his Nepal Oatalogue, that tho an hor of the Prekriyd-bau udi was of tho Besha 


— + DES 
: ° Tbe following gensalogy is gives in the previous il The genealogy a piten below 
Biradise l 
exin aah mis 
I bna S m, Anabhi 
eM | SIRE 
Midhara (desoendaai) ` Kayip 


poo oia 


dachandrs 
Vite Prologue to Kasheaeodka by Krista. 
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family. Colebrooke got the information from a Birebvara Bosha, reputed to bo & descendant of 
the author of Prakriyf-haumudi, who stated his own genealogy as follows : 

“Ramachandra pandita, Nrislrha pandita, Nüráyana pangita, Ohakraptyi pendita, Blreávara 
pandita, Sambhu pangita, Gopåla pangita, and the Bireswara pangita himself." But cannot 
hold this to be authentic information. 

VI. 
Extract from Sékiiratndbara of Besha Nárkyaps : 
झवरूपे quet पूशितार्मेप्राशिभववै: | 
इष्टपिणातकवुरितभ्वंसाच्यमीष्टफल्संपत्त्वे || २ || 
लमङंडपारि TATA ATS remain | 


प्रशातप्रमीदप्रघूर्नेस्चिनेत्नां तुमर्चडमुंडारिहीम्‌ | २ || 


संसारसारं करुणावतारं लीलाविहारं भुवनेकहारम्‌ | 
अपारपारं करिंतिर्यिकारं waye कृष्जमह मज्ञामि || V || 
भाष्ब5शेधवि ेपभिणेणकृती श्राश्षेप एबापरः 
सडघाक्यासर्सत्सहक्षवद्मः संप्रेशितः पंडितेः । 
अष्टष्याकरणावगाहनकुतकृष्णकोतूहरू- 
अंथ' '्मीपरुचंद्रिकाबिवरणं वर्वर्ति wwnqar || ५!) 
थः शक्शामरणं निबंधमकरो त्सत्पक्रियाकौमुदी - 
हीकां प्राफृतर्चहिर्का w कृतवान्‌ विश्वोपकारक्षमाम्‌ 1 
isa पंडिवतमंडन समभवत श्रीकृष्ण quo 
wor deg sede: eters fr |! ६ li 
तत्त्सनुसुवभेकभूषणमाजे- वि्यावदासपधः 
संभूतः कछिकालकल्मयहरो वीरित्वरः dian | 
आतः सर्थेकसानिधिस्तवमुज' कामारिपद्धगो थेस 
=ोतस्मार्तविबिग्कणर्मनिरतः भीशेषमाराबणः || Š ll 
आपूर्वाचठपश्चिमाचलबुधअणी यणापा जगांत 
शीम्पडितसावेमौमपद्वी आकडवाम्‌ जः स्वजम्‌ । 
श्त्या तं निञजपंडितेः सविनयं टीकां प्रकतूँ महा- 
माच्यस्थासुतरं प्यणिसपदजं श्रीमान्‌ फिरिके TT: || < ll 
Genealogy of the Beshas. 


—— 
Kyahga Cbintámt ni 
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CONTRIBUTION -TO THE STUDY OF ANOIENT HINDU MUSIO. 
BY RAO 8AHIB PRABHAKAR E, BHANDARKAR, B.A., L.M,&8.; INDOLE. 
(Continued from p. 195.) 

‘ The ४ grümas; , 

Ix the DÀ, only two grámas are mentioned, sis, the shadja and the madhyzma. The 
gandhdragrdma osma into existence and fell into disuse before Bárhgadeva, who nays that it is 
described by Nirada (a writer on.musie) and that it prevails in heaven and not on this 
earth, This grdme is mentioned in the PalHchotamira in the well-known verse सप ceNQWWr 
मामा भूहंनारस्थे'कर्विशातिः | This work was translated into Pahlavi in the reign of the Persian king 
Ohosra Nashirvan (A. D. 581-579). If the verse bolonged to the original work and was not 
introduced at the time of a later recasting, the giífndhdragrüma must be considered as having 
received recognition before the sixth century A, D. It may also.be pointed out that the abore 
verse quoted from the Paichatantra oocurs in the Ndradi-Bikshd Y. ii. 4, which, though it be not 
the original work of Náreda mentioned by B&rhgsdeva, is evidently based upon it. 

Though the BA, doos not define a grdma, it plainly indicates that th. seven notes in 
partioular relations constitute s gráma, The octave being divided into 92 equal intervals, called 
scutis, the relations of the different notes In the two grámas is as follows: 

Shadjagráma — sa n ga ma pa da m [sa] 
8 245 4 45 8 34 44 

Madhyamagrüma — ta ri ga ma pa dh m [ee] 
| f 85 2 4 3 4 2i 4i 

Or more accurately, ma pa dha n “a ri ga [ma] 
| Bé #4 2i G“ 3 33 44 

For, as the type of the skad/asgráma begins with eu, so the type of the madhyamagrdma begins 
with ma. This is evident both from the order in which the different notes in the two grdmas are 
mentioned, and alo from the ‘first ' mérchhand io eaoh, The Sanbgita-pdrijdia also says that ma 
is the note produced by the open string in the madhyamagráma, though the evidence of this work 
in matters not personally known to the author is usually of but little value and ought not to be 
accepted in the absence of corroboration from other sources. 

The following are the values of the notes in cents in tho two grdmas: 

Bhedjogrüma — ta r ga ma pa dha LII sa 
Genta 0 164 378 491 709 878 988 1300 
Madhyamagrüma — ma pa dks — M I Tr ga me 
Cents 0 164 882 491 709 878 982 1200 
Before we prooeed to discuss these soales farther, it is absolutely necessary to know which of these 
notes was taken as the keynote. All molern writers on ancient Hindu music have committed the 
error of supposing the shd/a to have been the keynote of the scale, being misled by the present day 





35 Bh p 432, loka 110, is likoly to make the reador think that in this one place at least the gdndAdragrame 
is referred to; but the word gdadhdre in that rores is a misreading, as is shown by a companson with other 
manusoripts. G. reeda कारबीचेव WAM साधारण समाग्रयाः, which ७ evidently a mistake for कामोरेवीःच 
कर्सेव्या साधाएणसमा अडा ; 4. reads कमोरवीच कतेम्या पाघारितवशासया | 

a B.B.p 43, lloka 5. 

= Bh. 9. 801, 153170 28-29. I$ may be noted, however, thas these soles occur ouly in the Ms. G., and not in 
AL, which, as a rule, is more reliable, nor in the Decoan College Mas. 

= 8. P. p. 9, &oka 101. 
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, usage. But it is easy to sea that no note but the mzikyawa vould have been tho koynote in the days 
of the Bt, For, if we examine the hexatonic and pentatonlo satis or modes, we shall And that they 
ate produced by the omission of one or two notes respectively from the complete soale ; and all notes 
aro in turn thus omitted except the madhyama. “t The omission of all notes [in turn] is allowed in 
the 160४8 (modes), but the mzdhyamz should never beomitted, For, in the ordinance of musio and 
ale in the saras tho madhyama is said to be the chisf of all notes and noa-omlssible, "59 But it is 
jurt possible that this may ouly be a repetition of an old rule which had really fallen into desuetude 
for we most with sach instances in Sanskrit works on music, as will be seen hereafter. We may also 
consider it possible that though the madAyama might have been the keynote in the mwadiyama- 
grdma, the shadja might have been the keynote of the shadjagráma. But on a careful examina 
tion of the jd/is we find that even in the shadjagrdma the skaja is at times omitted to obtain the 
hezatonio and pentatonic varieties. Ib is thus oertain that the wadAyama, which is in no ease 
omitted, must have been the keynote of both grdmas, exactly as at the present time the shadja, 
which is omitted from none of the rdgas, is the keynote of the scale in use. This faot of primary 
importance being once grasped, we oan proceed to disouss the two grámas in succession. 

For the sake of comparison with modern scales, which are made to begin with the keynote, let 
the shadjagrdma be re-arranged with its keynote, the madhyama, as the lowest, and we have the 
shedjagrdma commencing with its keynote. 

. Table I. 

ma pa dha n a १६ qa ma 
Cents 0 218 382 491 709 873 983 1200 
It becomes immediately evident that this soale is practically the same as 
€ d & J ४ a bj c 
Rati 9 5 4 8 5 16 
os 9 8 T E! x "7 3 2 
: Cents 0 204 886 498 702 884 096 1200 
whioh is the European major mode with the exception of the leading note 6,, instead of which we 
have 64. “The differenoss between the corresponding notes are 14, 4, 7, 7, 11, and 14 cents, the 
greateat being 14 cents or two-thirds of a comms, affecting the second note, whioh is sharper by 
this amount in the classical Hindu scale. But the fifth is sharp only by 7 cents or one-third of a 
comma, the fourth is flat by the same amount, and the major third ts flat by 4 cents or one-fifth 
of c comma nearly. Oritiolsing this scale Mr. Bosanquet 8०१७१1 :-- The system of 32 possesses, 
thea, remarkable properties; it has both fifths and thirds considerably better than any other 
eyclies] system having so low a number of notes The only objection, as [at as the concords go, 
to itm practical employment for our own purposes, lias in the fifths; these Jie just beyond the limit 
of what is tolerable in the case of instrumente with ooatinnous tones. (The mean tone system is 
regarded as the extreme limit ; this has fifths} o: a oma tev: For the purposes of the Hindus 
where no stress is laid on the harmony, tho system is already so perfect that Improvement could 
hardly be expected.’ He then proceeds to point out the deviations of other intervals, some of 
which, as noticed above, are large. Butitis incorrect to look upon the 22-iruits system as 
exactly representing the Hindu scale, The European scalo is desoribed as consisting of twelve 


opas Mobi BS AEN त य ल र ERE cn COM EER E ed DCE EL STE 
८१ BÀ p. 810, blokas 74-78. सर्वेस्वराणां भाशस्तु विहितस्स्वय जातियु। त मथ्यमस्य नाशस्तु mesa हि करा चन||५२!| 


सर्वस्वराणां प्रवरों ward? चेव मध्यम! | गाम्ध्येकर्रेऽमिहितः सामस्वपिच मध्यमः || OR || The last half Koke 


is tim reading of the Deooan College Ms. 

9 Vor the notation used Vids Hamholis’s Sensations of Tene, Eng]. Transl., 2nd edo. 

a On the Hindu division af the Octave (Pros, of the H. 8. of London), reprinted in RAjé 8. M. Tagore’s 
Hince Musto fren Vari»ws Authors, Ind edition. 
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semitones to the octave, with the intervals of $, 2, 1, 2, 2, 2, I semitones between its successive 
notes, A soale constracted according to these data would be 
c d a J y a b 6 : 
Oents 0 300 400 500 700 900 1100 1200 

Here the fourths ond fifths are more accurate than those in the 22-sruéis soale, but all other lnter- 
vals show the same or greater deviations than are found in that s0ale, But on that account we 
do not spy that in the European scale the major thirds aro wrong by §-oonms, ote. The only 
legitimate remark that can be made would be that the espression of the Buropean scale in terms 
of twelve semitunes as given above, is not an aoourate one, Similarly, it is quite as probable thas 
the expression of the Hindu scale in terms of 22-dru/is i» only an approximation. The question 
then arises—'* Do we possess any indications which will enable us to make an acourate determina- 
tlon of the Hindu soale, of whic the cyole of 22 éruiis might simply be an approximate 
expression?” To which the reply is, ‘° Yes, for some notes at lest, "' 

In the BA, we are told what notes are consonant or sukodiins. ‘Two notes with an interval 
of nine or thirteen frwiis between them are consonant with eaoh other, Thus, in the ¿had;a- 
gráma, (1) shadja and paxchama, (2) rishabha and dhstoaia, (8) gdadhdra and nishade, (4) 
shadja and. madkyama. Bo also in the madhyamagrdma with the exception of skedja and 
pañchama, Here [in the madhyamagrdma] there is consonance of padchama and rishabha,'4 
This at once enables us to write the exact values of all the notes except two, since it is evident 
thst the interval of nine frwiit represents the just Fourth, and that of thirteen the just Fifth 
Thus we have f 

4i 8 24 4 84 24 4 


Ë ma pa da mm m ri ga ma 
i 9 4 8 16 
Eur E ह ? 3 3 3 
Cents 0 204 498 703 996 1900 


Only two notes remain, vis, dha and ri. They sre mutually consonant, but neither of them being 
consonant with a note of known value their own values ०७१0०५ be determ ned by this method. But 
before considering any suggestions as to their probable values, it is necessary to note the difference 
between the exact values thus obtained of the various intervals, and those calculated from the 
oyole of 22, which was brought into existence in order to express them, 


Intervals. Exact value in oante, Ei दा pi ie value 
Major tone of 4 frutis ... 201 218 
Minor Third of 5 rutis... 294 $78 
Just Fourth of 9 érutis ... 498 ` 491 
Just Fifth of 18 £zwiis ... 708 709 





 Thisisthe wal-known equal temperament scale of Burope, and though in extensive nso, is not the idoal 
just soale. : 

i € Indeed, this ought to be evident a priori, Thos for instanoe, a note and its fifth or a note and 
fta octave are the actuilities presented to us firat, and afterwards oomes the idea of measuring and comparing 
thom, Now, it is easy to see thas wo may be in possession of two definite magnitudes, but for various reasons 
may not be able #0 exprosa one exactly in terms of the other, The intervals of an ootaye and a fifth are examples 
in point, Henoe the various cycles proposed, such es those of 18 4n1223. It would be puiking the oaré before 
the horse to treat the semitone or the íruti asthe primary notion and to seek to establish the fifth of a note by 
going up 7 semitones or 18 érutis. 

Bh. p. 903. The B. B means the same thing when it saya ‘that those notes, in the interval beswoen which 
there are $welrs or eight érutis, are consonant with each other’ But this mode of expression is objectionable 
for the same reason that it is objectionable to say that between the ist and 14th of January intervene twelve 
days, and between the 1st and the 10th eight, 
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The interval of 8 fruits is of no value for our present purpose, being simply composed ot two 
Intervals of 4 gratis. Similarly other availablo intervals being only defects of these intervals from 
the octave of 22 srutis, need no separate consideration. From tho above table it will be seen that 
the system of 22 ¿rufis is capable of introducing an error of as many as 21 cents or nearly a 
comma in an attempt to express by means of it an interval, the value of which is known beyond all 
doubt by the method of oonsonances, We can now proceed to disouss some values for the undeter- 
mined notes, whioh offer themselves for consideration, remembering tHat s deviation to tho extent 
of about a comma need not by itself stamp them as improbable :— 

(1) The first value we shall consider wil] be that suggested Ly Mr. Hipkins, who holds thst 
the 8 fruts interval must be taken as a ł-tone We bare seen thet on the 22-b ४१6 scale the 
calenlated value of the 4-£ruíis interval is 218 cents but that the real value was 204 centa A 
$ tone, therefore, must be equal to 158 cents, an interval known to be used in the East. But the 
substitution of this value leaves 141 cents-as the value of the 2-¢rwizs interval between dha 
and ni, or between ri and ga, and it is impossible to believe that the two intervals of 158 and 141 
vente, differing from each other only by 12 cents, should have been expressed by 8 and 2 drutis 
respectively, Woe cannot, therefore, look upon the 8-érutis interval as a f-tone. The same fact 
may be put in another light. The two intervals of 158 and 141 cents are so nearly equal that 
each of them may be looked upon as equal to 8-érwits, and it will be found that the whole scale can 
then be more acourately expressed by means of the cycle of 24 than by means of one of 22, thus; 


Notes 5s .. Ra pa dia ni sa ri ga ma 
The scale to be expressed ... 0 204 67 498 702 855 996 1200 ven 


Values expressed by means 4i 3é 2i 4 88 
of cycle of 22 srutis  ...5 0 218 | 383 491 709 878 


Values expressed by means 45 8; 4i , 
of oycle of 24 árutis ( 0 200 850 500 700 850 1000 1200 cents 


A glance at this table shows the greater accuracy of exprersion obtainable by means of 24-drutts 
scale, if the S-érutis interval wero intended to be a }tone as Mr. Hipkins supposes, But since 
the Hindus fixed upon 22-éretis only, it is evident that they did not intend ¿he 8-#rniis interval 
to be a f-tone, 

(2) Becondly, we shall consider the value of the 3-érutis Interval calculated on the basis of 
92-grutis to the octave, which is 164 conta, In the first place let it be noted that if this value bas 
a olaim on our consideration, that claim is shared to an equal extent by the value assignable to dka 
by a osloulation on the same basis, vis., that of 7-érutte= 882 cents, and thia we shall prooced to do 
in the next paragraph. In the meanwhile if we take 164 cents a. the value of the 3-érwits 
intarval, the value of the neighbouring 2-é-utis interval booomes 130 cents, and the same objootion 
presents itself as before, wis., the improbability of taking the two intervals of 164 cents and 180 
cents lor s S-éruiss and g 2-érutis interval respectively. 

(8) Lastly, let us consider the value of dha obisined by caloulstlng on the same basim as in 
the last paragraph, which is 882 coentas. This gives very remarkable results. The 8-4 utis and 2- 
fruits intervals have. n ow the values of 178 cents and 116 ants respec.ively, which are almost 
exactly in the ratio of 8: 3. An additional argument for accepting this valne is the consideration 
that the Hindus in choosing the oyole of 22 were more likely to bare aimed at securing a greater 
acouracy in the expression of the relations of the fourth, the fifth and the thirds than that of 
smaller intervals like the seconds. It will be noticed that this value of the major Third, १४४., 882 
oents, differs only by 4 oenta from the value of the just major Third which is 886 cents, and there 
is nothing against the supposition that probably this was the actual value of tha interval; the 


" 


3; 44 
983 1200 cents 


3; , 
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small difference being duo to the unavoidablo defect of the system of 22-£rutis, selooted for expres- 
sing the relations of the notes in the scale. This defect is shared by all systems, and it can be 
diminished only by admitting a greater number of degrees. 

Finally an express statomentin the S; P.% gives a death-blow to the #-tone notion, and In. 
directly supporte the value which we must assign to the 8-5ruzis interval as a consequenoo of the 
value we have found for the 7-4rutis interval. With 886 cents for the latter, we have 182 cents 
(a minor tone) for the former, whereas the 2-tone is only about 150 cents. From the data given 
in the S. P. for the division of a string the ratio of the 3-srutis interval between sa and ri is 4 or 
304 cents (a major tone), and of that between pa and dha is 4 or 231 cents. Hyenallowing for 
the errors inevitable in determinations of the values of notes by the division of a string in a 
fretted instrument like the Hindu dfs, it is evident that a minor tone may be confounded with a 
major tone, but it is not easy to believe that a 2-tone oan thus be confounded. On the other hand 
it would be quite legitimate to bring forward the objection that originally the 8-sruits interval 
might have had a differgnt value from that which it came to hare in the days of the S. P.; but 
there is no evidence to support this hypothesis. 

Inserting the value wa have found for the 7-érwtss interval in the Table A, we hare the 
complete scale as follows: 

4i 35 2; 4í 84 25 ti 


ma pa dha ni sa ri ga ma 
B 9 5 4 3 b. de 
Conta 0 204 386 498 702 884 996 1200 


from what has been said above it will be evident that the values of all notes given in this table 
are perfootly certain, except those of dha and rf which may be looked upon as almost certain. 

It is now necessary to notice the following remarks of Mr. A.J. Hipkins: “ The Indian 
soale intervals ought to be understood ag they are oxplained by native writers—namely, 
as a tone, a ftone, snd a j-tone, composed of 4,3, and 2 írutis respectively. With this 
conception of intervals, and it mast be borne in mind the [tone is still approved of in the Hast, a 
division of the octave into 24 equal quarter-tones becomes impossible. For as it was essential to 
secure an approximately perfeot fourth with 9 grwéis, and s fifth with 18, the division of the octave 
by 33 was the only ove available, The error in the fourth of 9 equal Áru&s of a 22 division is no 
more than }-comms, in melody scarcely noticeable, but the error in a 2] or in a 23 division could 
not have been easily tolerated.” At the outset, in this connection let me ask the reader to recall 
what I have said abore, about the system of 22 érusis being called into requisition to express the 
relations of the notes in an already existing scale and the inherent inability of all systems to 
espress accurately the so-called natural scale unless the octave is subdivided into a very large num- 
ber of degrees, But this is not al. Mr. Hipkins is actually in error when he supposes that 
Hindu writers explain the intervals of their scalo as being ‘a tone, a 3-tone, and a j-tone.' 
Hindu writers have never said this ; they only say that there are three sorts of intervals, oonsisting 
of 4, 8 and 9 éruéis respeotively—in other words in the ratio 4: 8: 2. This is very different from 
what is understood by European writers by ‘a tone, a {-tone, and g j-tone.' Consider the intervals 
200, 150, and 100 cents. Eoropean writers will call them a tone, a 4-tone, and a j-tone rospec- 
tively, whioh is correct. But now take the well-known intervals 204, 182, and 118 cenis, or a major 
tone, a minor tone, and a diatonio semitone, These they will forthwith describe ss a tone, a tone, 


en ह॥ैै॒नौनलनौस्‍>स्‍>त>त 
95 Bes below. ** Capt, Day'a The Music ej Southern India, pp. 20-21. 
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and a semitone reapeo lvely, which is only an approximation and not acourate, for, the exact ratios 
are 1:8214. . . : 1-625: 1, and not 2:2: 1. The approximation may be justified thus: 1:8214 
is nearly 2; and 18914: 1:025—1:1222 : 1, i.o., 1 ; 1 nearly, But there is another way 
also of looking at these ratios : 1:8214: 1-52 : 1 approximately, ss before; but 1:026 : 1— 1:5: 1, 
more nearly then 2: 1; in other words, the threo intervals are in the ratio 4: 8: 2 approxi- 
mately, Itis this approximation which has been used by Sanskrit writers. It will be seen that 
the two approximations agroe as regards the ratio between a major tone and a semitone ; and if the 
European approximation is more accurate as regards the ratio of a major to @ minor tone, the 
Hindu approximation has the advantage of greater acouracy in the ratio of a minor tone to a semi- 
tone. The lattor possesses the further advantage of indiciting that there are three kinds of intervals, 
whereas the former reduoes these to only two. It was probably owing to this European custom 
of calling the major tone, the minor tone, and the diatonic semitone by the terms a tone, a tone, 
and a semitone that Mr, Hipkins overlooked the possibility of the Hindu approximation being 
quite as good, if not better, for the purpose of expressing the actual ratios, and was led to misinter- 
pret the intervals of the Hindu scale. 

Having thus determined the values of the intervals in the Hindu scale, it will be interesting 
to consider now the converse problem of what cycles can possibly be employed to express the same. 
The conditions of the problem evidently are: 

(1) There mns: be three kinds of intervals. 

(2) The ostare to consist of three intervals of the greatest magnitude and two of each of 
the others. 

'(3) Intesers only to be used in expressing the intervals. 

ft 1s easily seen that no oycle of less than 15 degrees oan satisfy all: these conditions, The 
eyole of 58 with the three intervals in the ratio of 9: 8: 6 can express the scale witb remarkable 
acouracy, If we now examine all possible oyoles consisting of 15 to 58 degrees, which satisfy these 


conditions, only the following ones make an approach to the scale for which we wish to find an ex- 
pression : 


Table 0, . 
Degrees in Ratios of the three Degressin the — Qentsinthe Degressin  Oenbe in: 
the cycle. intervals. Major Third. Major Third. the Fifth. the Fifth. 
22 4:8:3 7 883 18 709 
93 5: 4.: 8 9 872 17 704 
82 6:4:8 10 875 19 7195 — 
84 6:8:8 11 888 20. 706 
41 7:6:4 18 880-L 24 702 
46 8:7: 4 15 891 97 _ 704 
58 918: & 17 885 81 702 
Scale under consideration 1:'8914 . :1°625:1 ... 886 703 


Thus the cyclo of. 22 is the smallest that can be used for expressing the given scale; that of 
-29 gives tho fifth more accurately, but the third is much worse; that of 82 is decidedly worse; the 
rest are all better, that of 58 being the best, We thus seo that assuming the value of the scale, 
which we hare found from other consideration, to be correct, it could not have been better express- 
ed than by means of a cycle of 22, unless the ancient Hindu writers had resorted to 84 degrees 
or more, This consideration, therefore, gives further indireot support to the value we have as- 
signed to the scale, Why cycles of 84 degrees or more were not used so as to secure a greater 
accuracy will be discussed presently; but we mast first consider an apparently formidable objection. 
In the sevtion “On the ssaras and érutis” if has been mentioned that, according to Bharata, 
in order to convert the shagjagrtma into the madhyamagrdma, tbe paichama must be lowered. 
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by a érui; Bo as to make it consonant with the ríshabha, But according to the values 
which we have come to assign to the different notes (see Table B), the necessary lowering 
smounts to only a comma or 92 cenis, which is less than even half of the pe a value 
of a fruti, which is 54, cente. It is not this discrepancy, however, which is the difficulty 
in our way, as itis really of no importance. For, it is easy to ase (and the reader may convince 
himeelt of it by actual trial) that it must necessarily occur in all cycles, whenever it is sought 
in this manner to find the value of one particular degree, unless indeed the cyole chosen is such 
that the difference between the major and the minor tone is represented by one degree, and 
that the value of each degree is ss nearly as possible 23 cents, consistently with its giving 
good values for other intervals, Such s cycle is that of 58 in the Table O above. Why this 
eyele was not adopted by the Hindus to express their scale, if the latter was really the same as 
that I have arrived at from other considerations, will be discussed further on. It is sufficient for 
roy present purpose to make the reader understand that the fact of the difference between the 
major and minor tones being only 22 cents (1, e., very much less thah the average value of a frui) in 
no way goes against the value we have come to assign to the Hindu scale. Indeed, we can even 
go further and say that whoever might have originated the cycle of 22 to represent the Hindu 
scale, Bharata and Matanga were misled into straining it. in an unjustifiable way, when they said 
that the amount of flattening necessary to make the pefichama of the shadjagrime consonant with 
the riskabha was the measure of a drut. It will be seen that this error is quite natural, since 
with the adoption of the oyole of 22 we are forced to represent the mejor tone by 4 and the minor 
tone with 8, and the just Fourth and Fifth with 9 and 18 respectively, Now in the shadjegrdma 
the pafichama is not consonant with the rishabAa and the interval between the two is expressed by 
10 or 12 according to the direction in which you measure, In order to make it consonant (as in 
the madhyamagrdma), it must be flattened by a cerisin amount; but ne sooner this is dòne the - 
interval must be expressed by 9 or 18 (socording to the direction in which you measure), since 
those are the numbers by whioh we must denote the intervals of consonance in the cyole of 33 
In other words, you are obliged to say that the pañchama has been flattened by one unit, however 
much the necessary amount of flattening may actually differ from the average value of that unit. 
This apparently correct but really erroneous statement then can in no way go against the value 
we have come to assign #0 the Classical Hindu Beale. But the same cannot be said of the experi- 
ment described in the BA, in connection with the exposition of the brutis (see the ssotion ** On the 
sparas and írutis" above). In this experiment, it will be remembered, we have, at starting, two 
ríads in unison tuned to the shadjagréma. The tuning of one of them is subsequently changed 
to the madkyamagráma by lowering the pa&ckame by the requisite amount, which with our present ° 
values for the notes of the scele will only be s comma or 22 cents, The remaining strings are 
now lowered so as to have the shadjegrdme tuning once more. Supposing this can be aocurately 
done, every string of this sted ought to give a note lower by a comma than the note of the oorres- 
ponding string of the other. Performing tbis double operation once more, the: difference in notes 
ef corresponding strings will be two commas or 44 cents only, and the géndhfra and mishdda 
strings of the changing wd cannot possibly give notes in unison with the rískabha and dhaivate 
of the other. But Bharata says that they do ; and there will be the same discrepancy in the rest of 
the experiment. Now if we believe thet this experiment was sotually performed by some musician 
with the stated result, we are forced to give up the values we have assigned to the notes in 
the Hindu salo and to admit those found by actual calculation on the supposition that the 
23-írutis cyole represented the scale ewectly (see Table I). But this necessarily leads to the 
consequence that we must admit that the Hindu year was so peculiar that when it declared two notes 
to be consonant they wore not so according to our present notions, but that the just Fourth was 
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oonsutenily flatter by 7 cents and the just Fifth as consistently sharper by the same amount, When 
we further note that the values of the Fourth and the Fifth as given in the S, P, are exact, we 
musi make the additional admission that this pesuliarity of the Hindu ear had disappeared by the 
time that that work was written, I think this to be beyond belief, and consider that when the Hindu 
mus cians declared that there was consonance besoen two notes it was exact consonance as given in 
the 3, P. and as understood at present, The necessary result of this viov is that we must look upon 
the »xperiment in question as only a paper or imaginary experiment, basod on the excusable 
erroz pointed out above, sis, that the amount of flattening necessary to make the paflohama 
conronant with the rishabha was taken to be really equal to one fruti, whereasit was so only in name, 
one being forced to call it a 67४1४ owing to the exigencies of the cycle adopted, vir., that of 32. 
In sonfirmation of the imaginary nature of the experiment I may draw the attention of the reader 
to she fact thatin the Bh. we are asked to take two vinds tuned to the same mrokhand and 
having strings and danda (the wooden bar proceeding from the body) of the same dimensions. 
It is easy to see that a real experimenter ought to perceive that it is not essential to have the 
strings and dada of the same dimensions. iurther, since there are only séven strings in the ` 
stad, tne tuning of which is kept fixed, a real experimenter would have discovered that as he 
pro»eeded with the successive lowerings of the strings of the other vind, there would be no strings 
in the fixed sind with which some of the lowered strings could bein unison. As an illustra- 
tion, suppose that the two rinfs wore tuned to the first mirchhand, vis., sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dka 
ni, and the procedure of lowering the second vfsd by 9 ¿ruü' was repeated four times, then the 
ma and pa strings of this vfná would be in unison with the ga and ma strings of the fixed wad; 
but the sg string of the second ofad could not be in unison with the mi string of ihe first, as 
stated in the BA., the latter being an 00518 higher. A real experimenter would have certainly 
nodced this, 

Having thus disposed of the only objection of some real importance, we must now try to find 
out why the Hindu musloians did not employ a cycle like that of 58 so as to be able to give an 
socurate expression to their scale, if if had the constitution which we have found for it. And 
the reason is not far to seek, if we keep in mind how the éruii interval was determined, 
Mz. A. J. Hipkins^ confidently says that ‘There can be no doubt about the origin of the fru# in 
the measurement of a stretched string,’ bat has omitted to give the grounds for his assertion. At 
first sight this aesertlon does look plausible. For, if we divide a stretohed string into two, and 
subdivide one of the halves into two again and continue the subdivision in this manner, we shall 
come in due course to the fraction कौ ; and if the string be damped at this distance from the nut the 
remaining portion of the string = 4 ought theoretically to give a note which is 55 cents higher 
than that of the whole string; and 55 cents is almost exactly one irut ( = SAM cents ) Bnt 
if the experiment be actually performed, it would be found that the result is far from accurate, 
It is improbable, therefore, that the &ruti interval was arrived at by the measurement of a stretohed 
sizing. There are other considerations also which go against thie notion. In the BÀ, whioh 
mentions the értés, there is no reference to the production of higher notes by stopping a string. 
The Hindu sfa£ in its oldest form had no finger-board which ooours only in more recens forms, 
aud the frets were added at a still iater period, Even In the S.R., though fretted instruments 
ware in existenoe at the uy , the 22 &rutis are demonstrated not by means of subdivision of a 
string, but by means of a sudivied with 29 strings, each having a pitch slightly higher than thet 
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of the preceding one so that the fourth gave the shadja note and the last the mishdda.® From 
all this it is clear that the ¿rudi interval 00010 not have had its origin in the measurement, of a 
stretched string, But even supposing that the value of the interval was thus fixed by aubdivid- 
ing a string into 83 parts, for obtaining the value of 2 4rwiis we must take 81 of these parts 
and divide this again into 82, and so on for larger intervals, with the result that every such 
successive operation must increase the error, which unavoldably attends the experiment as noticed 
sbove. This makes it more probable that the relative values of the different notes in the scale 
were actually determined by trial by means of the eer with the help of strings rising in pitch 
step by step, as conceived, for example, by É&rhgadeva, This I think may also aooount for the 
name érufí (something Acard) given to the unit of measurement which resulted [rom such a 
process, Now, since equal rises in pitch have to be determined only by the ear, it is easy to 
soe that the groater the number of degrees in a cyolo the smaller is the value of each degree, 
and consequently the more diffionlt if is for the ear to appreciate the equality of each step in the 
piteh. We need not wonder then that the Hindus could not resort to a cycle like that of 53 
and had to stop at one of 22, which, by the way, as pointed out above, cannot be excelled by another 
of legs than 84 degrees. 

To sum up, the values of notes in the Classical Hindu Scale (the shagjagrdma) are as 
follows 3 

i 43 34 3; — 4i 83 22 4 


Ë ma pa dh m sa ri ga ma 

. - 9 5 4 3 5 16 
B 4 Ratios 1 ऱ्ह | जु Y T F 2 
Oents 0 904 888 498 702 884 996 1200 


As previously remarked, the values, given in thie table, of all notes except dha and ri are 
absolutely certain, and I believe the evidence I have given is sufficiently convincing as regards 
tho correctness of the values of the latter two also. 

Now, we arranged the stadjagréma thus, with its keynote at the oemmencement, to enable 
a comparison to be made with the modesa European major scale, from which it differs only in 
the seventh note being flatter by a chromatic semitone + a comma. The correct way, however, of 
representing it, Is this, vis., with sa as the lowest note: 


Ri 2 4 Lu 8; 26 4 


sa ri ga ma p dka at [sa] 
8 6 8 | PM 5 a 8 
4 6 T 8 4 vv x 


* B, B. L iil 19 ei seg. Tho experiment is not as accurately dseoddbod as one would wish. We aro 
asked to tune the 93 strings oach a little higher-pitched than the preceding so that between two mucoessive motes 
produced by them thers should not eriat Gw intermediate nois. These directions are evidently defective, for we 
can have notes of intermediate pitch. Then again, H would have been beer to have 28 strings with 

3 intervals, so that ab the fourth lowering of the strings it would have been posatble to show that the se string 
«t the changeable शॉक waa in unison with the ai string of the fixed vind. A similar in&ocuraoy of expression 
of the author I have notloed abore. But the experiment was probably nob quite imaginary like that in tbe 
Ph., referred to above, At any rato we are not asked to have the stringu and don} of the same dimensions 
but are only required to construct bwo similar sods, the similarity consisting in their producing identical 


sound बीणे erg कार्बे बया भाद! समो भवेत्‌. 7 shink Bishhabhtiptla’s explanation of this verse ia correst, 
and Kalinliba is not, The latter says सही GELTET ; the formar MYY समाने | भाकारसाम्यं TI पजुक्यत 
इत्याह 'अथा माइः समो भवेत' बया माइः समान एव भवतीति | Indeed ono might almost think thet the author 


had before him the éxpreasion of the Bh, and wrote यथा W[W: समौ भवे 
^aa oorrestion. In passing, it may be noted that ihis experiment does not go against the values we haye come 
to maj to the Classical Hindu Bosle, remembering that the intervals are to be judged by the ear. 
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This arrangement af once makes clear why the ga of ths Olsssiosl Hindu 80810 differs from, 
the ja of the modern Hindu scale. In the former, the first tetrachord is really a descending one, 
whereas in the latter it is ascending. It will be noticed presently that in the DA. we are told that 
if tae note antara ga (whioh corresponds to modern ga) is to be used, we oau do so only in going 
up she seale. 

It will be notioed that the arrangement of the shadjagríma as given above is such as to 
tenrpt one to think that it consisted of two disjunct tetrachords; and this is indeed the way in 
whrh if came to be looked apon by later writers. Bat at the time we are speaking of, the octave 
wat not recognised and the grdmas consisted only of seven notes. This leads to the conjecture 
that the original descending tetrachord ma, ga, ri, sa was, in the first instance, extended not 
upwards as pz, dha, wi, sa, bat downwards as a conjunot tetrachord sa, wi, dha, pa, the common 
nore being sa; the three new notes pa, dha, ni were subsequently transferred (as octaves) above 
the keynote ma, thus producing the heptechord shadjagrima. Some further support is given to 
this view by the quotation from the Ndradt-Sikshd given above (ante, Vol. XLI, p. 162). Indeed 
the matter would have been beyond all doubt, if in that quotation the nishdda had been spoken of 
as the fifth note and the dhatvata as tho sixth. 


Vd | 

pa Shad ja;rá ma. 
ga 
ri 





ma (The accents 
Original j ga indicate oo 
tetrachord | rt taves.) 

sa ta 

Jka me रिवा ण 

pe ~ 


The madAyamagréma seams to have been a later development in the evolution of Hindu 
maso ; for, in defining it, the BÀ, tells us how the shadjagrdma must be modified in order to 
arrive at the former, vis., by flattening the pañchama by one gruti. In this grdma the keynote ma 
wis placed at the commencement (see above). We have, therefore, 


“The ‘ madhyamagré ma.’ | 
84 44 35 4i 84 2i 4i 
ma ° pa dha ai s ri ga [ma] 
10 5 t 3 b 16 
y T $ y F T š 


‘Che reader will sf once notice that this gréma is the wame as the Seventh of what aro known 
as Eoolesiastical Modes, whereas the shadjagrdma is the Highth and related to it as a plaga) to 
al authentic one, In India, therefore, it would appear that the plagal mode preceded the 
aathentic one in order of time (Sámaw chants, of which we know but little, being kept out of con- 
a.deration). Tho contrary, it is stated, was the case in Europe 

Other Motes in the Bharsatiya-nAtya-bistra. 

Besides the seven notes discussed above, the Bh. recognises four more, under the name 
emara-stakdranan (५ common note’), which is explained to be an ‘ antara-svara’ (‘an intercalary 
note’). Those are (1) kdbalt-xishdde, (2) antarc-géndhéra, (8) shadje-sddhdrenc, and 
(4) madhyama-sddhdraye, 

The values of bdkalt-mishdde and entara-gdadAdra can be easily fixed from the datum in 
the BA. vis., that they sre two íru&s sharper than aishdds and gdndhdra respectively. The 
former note makes the intervals between dha and kdbalt ni, and between Adteli mi and sa a major 


** Ty ls for this reason that I have placed the 8th note in brackets. 
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tone and a diatonio semitone respectively ; similarly, the latter makes the interval between rs and 
antara gaa major tone, and that between antara ga and mz a diatonio semitone. Thos’ notes, 
however, were used with great restrictions: (1) They were to be used only In`golng up the 
soale, and even then in a passing manner without dwelling on them; (2) they were to be used only 
in the three játis—madAyamá, paXchamt, and shadja-madhyd—and even then only if tho améa- 
svara was sa, ma or pa in the first and third, and pa in the second 

Tho shagja-sdihdrana and wedhyama-sddhdrana were notes intermediate between aishdda and 
shadja, and between gdAdMira and madkyama, respectively ; and the difference between them and 
the corresponding natural notes was so minute that they were designated also by the name katnku 
(*hau-like"). Further, the shadja-sddAdraza could be employed only in the shadjagrdma, and 
the madAyama-sddhdraaa in the madkyamagrüma. Wo havs no data in the BÀ. to enable us to 
determine the values of these. From the S. R., however, we see’ that according to later writers 
they were produoed by the following relations of notes : í 


Shadja-sádhárana dha pi is ‘rf 
E E नी An aA IM 


i 5 4 
Malkyama-tdAdrama -ri ga ma pa 
ene ae 
. í£ 5 2% 4t 
Further, it would seem that though, as in the BA., madhyama-sfdhdrana was confined to the 
‘madhyamagrdma, there was no corresponding restriction on the skagja-sddA rana 
A change had also ocourred in the mode of employing békalt-niehdis and antara-gdnahdra 
Firstly, one could descend thus 
sa k&kalt-ni dha (c B A) 
ma antara-gdadhéra ri ( f e d) 
Secondly, one could follow this procedure : 
sa kákall-ni sa the newt higher note available i 
: ma eniara-gdadhdra ma the nest higher wote available 

By the words ‘the next higher note available’ is to be understood, ‘the next higher note, 
making allowance for such nosed as are required to be omitted in the particular modo to be played 
or sung.’ It will be observed that though the second procedure may be looked upon as in 
accurdance with the teaching of the BA., the first goes directly against it, It ie impossible for us 
to find out when and how the change came about, as no works on music in the period between 
the BA. and the S. R. are extant. The author of the S. E. himself, it must be noted, is not 
writing from his own knowledge, but on the authority of the writeta who preceded him, and whose 
works were then available, The ancient muato had already passed away in the time of Sarhgaders, 
the author of the 8. R. Nae 

The ' gramas’ &coording to later writers. 

The structure of tbe two grímas ‘as given in the S. R., which is a compilation made from 
previous works, is exactly as given in the BÀ. But in the S. P., which is a work ofa much later 
period (see above) and when the old distinction of the grdmas had been completely forgotten,” 
thongh there is agreement in the structure of the shaljagrdma, that assigned to the madkyama - 
gráma is as follows with ma for keynote: 

ma pa dha mi ae ri ga [ma 
——r—sS NP EAE REA 


d 8$; Bi 5 
[ERR == desque S S क STONERS ESSN 
70 B. R. p. 64, Rokas? and 8, "1 8. R. p. 64, lokes 8, 4, Sand 6. 
73 The reader should note a eh वक eee aac tha he esie bad primas a 
in App. iv of the 8 man ms soriss, is not according bo the terk I$ agresa with that given in the B, FP 


n 8. P. bánda i, Heke 106, 
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This must be looked upon either as having its origin in the imagination of the author, an 
occurrence by no means very rare, or as having been quoted from a previous writer, equally 
mmegiuatire, According to the S. R.,^ however, this was the constitution of the gdndhdragrdma 
of Narads, which had already fallen into desuetude (see above). For, this authority gives the 
following arrangement of fruits in this grilma. 

The ‘gindhfragrima,’ 
ga ma pa dha ni sa ri [ga] 
yyy ii de ates der and eI en at i pel us. 
- & 8 3 4 3 96 4 

Here it would seem that ga was the koynote, and in that case it is not very difficult to attach 
aplansible meaning to the scale. For, on comparing it with the shadjagrdma it wil be observed 
that it is identical with it except for the fact that the interval between the second and the fourth 
notes, which amounts to $ or « minor third, is sought to be equally divided. If this conjecture bo 
correct, It reminds us of a similar division introduced by Zalzal (8th century A. D.) in the Arabio 
acale and said to be still in use.” In India, however, it fell into disuse, which probably gave rise 
to the myth that ‘it was prevalent in heaven (svarga) and not on the face of the earth,’75 It ia said 
to have originated with Nárada, a writer on music, bat there is no inherent improbability in its 
having boen borrowed by the Hindus from the Persians and Arabs, like so many other things in 
musio (see below). 

The S. P. having thus given a constitution for the midhyamagrdma, which socording to the 
S. R belongs to the gfndhdragrtma, proceeds to define the gdadkfragrdma as follows with ga for 
tLe keynote: i 

ga ma pa dha ni sa ri [za] 
8; 35 91 ` 4 33 8j Bs 

No other Sanskrit treatise on music, available to us, mentions a gráma with this structure. 
I: wo examine, however, the original gdndAdragrdáma as given in the S. R. (which is tho same as 
the madhyamagrüwa ns defined in the S. P. Y we find that the seventh note is the just Fourth 
ol the fourth note but is not the just Fifth of the third. In the gdsdAáragrüma, according 
to the S. P., it would appear, the seventh note is made the just Fifth of the third note, sacrificing 
its relation of the just Fourth to ths fourth note, the other relations remaining the same. 

^ (To be continued. : 


KALIDA8A AND THE HUNAS OF THE OXUS VALLEY. 
BY PROF. K. B. PATHAK, B.A.; POONA. 

Keuteasvaui, the well-known commentator on the Amarakoiz, who belongs to the second 

kalf of the eleventh oentury,! explains sdhlfha, meaning saffron, thus: 
अद्रथोरु क्तरद्रिव nar 
PL Hob ROTATE ETAT 

In order to enable the reader to understand the view of Ksbirasvimt, I shall quote the 

following three well-known verses of Kalidasa : 


तत. प्रतस्ये कोबेर्री भास्वामिव रघदिशम | 
शरेरुसेरिषोर्दीच्यानुद्धारिप्यस cum || 
विनीताभ्वअमास्तस्य वहुतीरविष्वेटमे। | 
डधवुर्वाजिम: exor prave l! 
ww हणावरोधानां rig घ्ञक्तविक्कमम्‌। 


कपौलूपाढनाहेशि waw रघुचेट्टितम्‌|। Baghupaihéa IV, 


B. R. p. 45, flekas 8, 4, and 5. I 
S ७ In the ne 1éth and 18th centuries, however, Za)sal's neutral third was not in favour. (Prof. Land's 
ue 8 B. 9. 45 fole 
7 [f we are ve, how*rer, that this prama Wan in tes ord ix opa ab iha time when the Petolatan- 
tre was first translated into Pahlavi (see above), the Hindus could not have borrowed í$ from the Arabs, 
1 He quotes Bhoja and is v the author of the Ganarntnamahodadat, 


t Mr. K. G. Oka's Ed. of irae p . 110. 
t Some manuscripta of ` allabha's oo read eT 
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Kshtrasvamt tells ns thet Raghu enoountered the 10088 in the Vahlika-deóe, where tho 
saffron plant was oultivated. If this view is accepted, the reading सिन्पुतीर adopted by 
Mallinütha, & commentator of the fourteenth oentury and a native of Sonthern India, 
must be abandoned. Before examining the other reading wgdtc , I shall try to settle the 


date of Vallabha, who gives this latter reading. On the word dsa ocourring in लावण्य Tera 
ward wer: (Xumdrasambhava I. 85), Vallabha remarks : 


भासेति कतीनां प्रमाद! प्रबोगो भूभावमसङ्भात्‌ oap... विडन्वप्रतिकपको निपात इति तदसत्‌ arg- 
शास्य तिड्म्तस्नेव भवमात | “ 


These remarks are thus reprodnoed by Vardhamána : 


Wer तु तिङम्तप्रतिकपको निपात इति w सम्मतम्‌} agran तिड्न्वस्वाभावात्‌! 
Ganarainamakodadhi L 18. Benares Edition, p. 16. 
Mallin&tha says: š 


वद्वमस्तु म तिकन्तप्रतिकपकमप्यखम्‌ | अस्ते हति भ्वादेशमि चमा सातषितक्न्तस्जेवामावाल्‌ | किन्लु कवीसा- 
मब प्रामादिकः प्रथो गः vean i 

Vallabha, who is quoted by Vardhsmëna, mentions Bihlana in his comments on the 
last verso of Mágha's Kari-vamía-sarnasa in his Sifupdlaradha. On these grounds we may 
safely assign Vallabha to the first half of the twelfth century. Itisa@ well-known faot that 
he was a native of Káshm!r, These facts invest his opinion with exceptional importance. 
In the above passage cited from Külidísa, Vallabha reads वङकू *gnd explains it thus GE nir 
नदी ware.) According to  Kshirasvám!, Vahlika-doóae or Bactria was the country 
where Raghu encountered the Hûņas, and this region was, in Vallabha's opinion, watered by 
the river Vahkh. In the fifteenth canto of the Ragkupamñša, verse 89, the towns of "Taksbasilà 
and Pushkalívat are mentioned. The last named town was called by the Greeks Poukeladtis, 
In the Greek form of this word the letter s is superfluous, and the letter o corresponds to the 
Sanskrit ea. Aocording to this rule, the Greek word Orus, the name of the celebrated river, 
would be mg in Sanskrit; and in Prêkpit it would be spelt Tyr and pronounced 
wg. The sign for doubling being mistaken for awusodra, the word would be pronounced 
Vaùkû. The Sanskrit form Vaksh@, with a superfluous nasal, would be pronounced Vankshü. 
It is thus plain that the Vahki or Vabksh river is the Oxus river. It is interesting to note 
here that the famous Chinese traveller Yuan Ohwang oalls this river Poohu or Foohu. This 
Chinese name is only a phonetic transcription of the Indian form of the name Vakshü or 
"Vakkü. Vo answers’ to the Chinese po or fo, as in Molopo for Málava, or in Ne-fo-ti-po-ku-lo 
for Navadevakulg while the Indian ksha or hha corresponds to the Chinese ck, as in 
Ta-cha-shi-lo for Takshasila or Takkasil& Thus the Ohinese form of the name of the river 
Oxum Poohu or Fochu, presupposes the Indian original Vakshd or Vakkü, mispronounced 
Vahkehü or Vankü.* 

We have thus seen that in the opinion of Kshirasv&mt snd Vallabha, Kálidíss makes 
Raghu invade the northern country and conquer the Hines, who had already established 
themselves on the banks of the Oxus in Baotria. General Ounningham® says: '' According to 
the Ohinese authorities the white Huns first appeared in the countries on the Oxus in the 
beginning of the fifth oentury '' and then gives a list of the Higa kings who ruled on the Oxus. 
Mr, V. A. Smith, in his Karly History of India, p. 297, says that the Hans were In the Oxus 





4 pend अभावात D. O, MS. No. 73 of 1888-84. 
8 Some manusoripis of Vallabha's commentary read TEX 

४३ 8, P, Pandit’s Ed. of Raghu, notes, p. lii. ' Watter’s Yuan Chiang, Vol. IL, pp. 912-18. 
s Pour D. O. M88. of RagAwwaméa and its commentaries read Vaiikt and two read Vaiksht. 

* Hphíhalites or White Huns, Tramsastions of the Ninth Oongrets of Orientalists, 
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valley between A. D. 455-84, The first invasion of India by the Hügas was repelled by Skanda- 
gu2ta-Yikram&ditya in A. D. 455. From these facts the conclusion is inevitable that KAlidâsa 
composed the verses quoted above when the Hünas were still in tho Oxus valley and shortly 
before they invaded the Gupta empire in A. D. 455. At this time Kálid&sa appears to have 
been very young, is he speaks of his poetical efforts with extreme diffidence and in such 
depreciating terms as 
^ Wew Rano’ गमिष्मास्जपहास्वताम्‌ | Raghu I. 3 

His masterpiece, the immortal Sakuntalé, must have been alater production of his gening 
He was thus contemporary with Vikramáditya II of the Gupta Dynasty. This view rests 
upon the identification of the Vahkü or Vahkshü with the Oxus river and upon the faot thus 
the Hines first appeared in the Oxus valley in the beginning of the fifth century 

In the last verse quoted above, Mallingtha reads कपौछपाइलादोशि and explains पाउसस्प पादालि- 
प्रस्लाडसारिकूवारुण्यस्ब, alluding to a well-known Indian custom 

रिपुसुस्द्रीणां करतलताडनमीवेरिष gamer पजीधरपरिसरो मुक्तः 
Vésavedattd, Hall's Ed., p. 49 

On the other hand Vallabha!? reads कपौरूपादनावेधि and explains कपी्पाइनमाहि( दि )शतीलि 
` „ + + पतिवषास्‌(त्‌) भागा see: m(g% )कपा(पों )७ं गखेविदारगति. Ohüritravardhapa and 
Scmativijaya adopt this reading, and say gonfie कुचकपोलविदारणपूर्व हदम्तीति rara. 

In Thomas Watters’ work -on the Travels of Yuan-Chwang, describing the social 
characteristios common to the tribes and districts between Ohina and Indis, we read 

“They burn their dead and have no fixed period of mourning, They flay (P) the face 


acd ont off the ears Watters, Vol. I, p. 40 
“Among some tribes it apparently was the custom to tear or gash the face at the funeral 
o£ g parent or chief.” , Jdem, p.41 


* We find it recorded, moreover, that when the death of T’ang T'ai Tsung was announced, 
the barbarians sojourning at the capital expressed their sorrow by wailing, cutting off their 
hsir, gashing (f) their faces and cutting their ears, until the blood washed the ground.” 

Idem, p. 42 

From these extracts it is evident that Khlidësa must have written kapola-péiana, ' to tear 
ard gash the face,’ and: not kapola-pátala, the latter reading being substituted by the Boutharn 
ecmmentators like Mallin&tha in accordance with Indian notions 

From the two verses discussed above, we learn that Kaliddsa was contemporary with the 
Hiyas of the 0508 valley, who were defeated by Skandegupta-Vikramiditya in A. D. 455 and 
who killed the Sassanian king Firos, in A; D. 484, and that it was the custom, among the 
Hana women, to toar and gash the face aš the funeral of their husbands 

In my paper on Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu, I have shown that Dignigs 
belongs to the latter half of the fifth century. It is thus olear that Kilidiss and Digniga 
were contemporaries and lived in the time of Vikram&ditya II of the Gupta Dynasty. This 
confirms tho tradition preserved by Mallin&tha. 


OONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES II. 
BY H. A. BOSS, LOS. : 
(Continued from p. $48.) d 

T&ola: a bowl for keeping sugar, eto. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 121 

78018, taula : quickly. Kéngra Gloss, 

Tap, tepàl: the ductor by which water I 

Eno sà passage by enters a field Opp. to paind, ५.४. 

Tapri: a small shed or thatched house. Kangra Gloss, 


4 D. C. MB. No, 160 of A. 1863-68. 
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JTárkà ràni: the upper stratum of water of a kacăcha well. Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 178. 
TTáràji: a poll-tax on Ohsmárs, Kuthár. 

Taras: the serus crane (Grus antigone), Ludhiana S. R., 1878-88, p. 12. 

Taren : a high stool on which a man stands to winnow corn, Kangra Gloss. 

Tarophla: thick or tangled. A word nsed to describe a division of land by which each 
party gots a separate share of each field, so that shares are much intermixed. Patiw vand and 
g du vand mean much the same thing. Tela sand means division, into large blocks. Kangra Gloss, 


Tarota: s hole in the ground or in a bank where water has foroed a passage; darddh is also 
used for same thing. Kangra Gloss 


Tasri: the heads of fowdr, KarnAl 8. R., 1872-80, p. 187. 

Tat: gost. Bauris ergo! 

Tat: the pods of the gram plant. Jullundur 8. R., p. 127. 

Tat&ini = Panji ath. 

Tapani: sf, a fire-fly, 

Tatiala: along thong. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 172. 

Tatts : fast. Bauria argot, 

Tatti: if consists of four earthen jars pierced and ted together and hung up by a string in 
the bride's courtyard, and is struck Ly ibe bridegroom witb a sword. Sirsa 9. R., 1879-88, p. 187 

Tehman : a loin-oloth worn by Musalmans, sometimes not passed between the legs, but 
usually worn in the Hindu fashion (though they preserve their own name for the garment) 
Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 134 
f Tointa: a term applied in Kulu and Líhul to a grassy slope or ap land abore the हिला 
precipitous hill sides which form the sides o! & valey. Kangra Gloss, 

Tel talwAi: a present given to the barber'a wife for rubbing a look of the bride's hair with 
oil, Julundur 8. Re p. 65 

Tela-vand: see taropAld, 

Teli: the man who soutohes ginned cotton. Of. pumba, Karnal 8, R., 1873-80, p. 188. 

Telis : an oily kind of water. 

Tera tin: al any how. Karmal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 155. 

` hash: a plain or level space on the top of a hill or in a bigh valley, Simla. 

Tha : to be born, Baaria argot. Ec, Damkera thdhe = a boy is born, 

Thatya: hide, imperative. Bauria ergot, 

Theili: the handle of the plough. Of. arli. Ludhi&na B. R., 1878-88, p. 99. 

ThAk : prohibition (of grazing) : Kangra 8, R, Lyall p, 24 i 

Thakna : to forbid, stop from. Kangra Gloss 

Thákuri: a weight = 6 chhitánks, Jabba. 

Thal: a vessel made o! pottery, flatter and smaller than the daggd (q. s.) with a very wide 
month, Karna] 8. R., 1872-80, p. 131 

Thali: very sandy soil. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 170 

Thambe : s subdivision of a tribe; a group of villages bound together by common descent. 
Of. thapa. Karol B, B., p. 74 

Thambe: the connecting rod fastened to the beam to which the oxen are fastened in a sugar 
pres. OL mának, Karnål B. R., 1872-80, p. 161. 

Than: a small mud representation of a temple. Birsa B. R, 1879-88, p. 144 

Thánapatti: s coss; a 100 o! Rs. 5 paid at each daughter's wedding. Of, mudhkhera, 
Ferosepore 8. R., 1889-91, p. 10 

Thanh: along log of wood. .Bimla Hills 

Thand P: search. Bauria argot. Ex, hapéki thandolo lexan awe. The policeman ii 
coming to search the honse, 
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ThandiAt, thandid{: also ghi or any other grease 

Thangerl; a bird. Probably from its feeding on rAdsgt or hasel nuts. Pangwál 

Thapa: s subdivision of a tribe, a group cf villages bound together by common desoent, Of. 
thamba, Karnal B. R., p. 74 and 76. 

Tháp&: a bloody mark of a hand, which the bride's mother with her hand dipped in henns 
lezves on the bridegroom's father's clothes, Karnil 8, R., 1872-80, p. 132. 

Thapa: the heap of clean grain, Of. rds and bokal. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 178, 

Th&ps : a flat wooden dubber, Karnal 8. B., 1873-80, p. 200. 

Thápa khauncha: a conical basket opon at both ends which is suddenly plunged to the 
bo;tom of a village pond with its big end downwards, any fish that splashes being taken out through 
ths small end, KarnélS BR, p. 7. 

Th&p!: a small blook of wood used for breaking ००08, Jullundur 8. R., p. 108. 

Thapun: s secular olergy. Hissar S. R., p. 12, 

Thatho: s press, Ludhiana S. R., 1878-88, p. 105. 

Thek : a sheaf of wheat made up for carriage from the field, Kangra Gloss, 

Thekma: s petticoat or wrap with red spots,  Karnál 8, R., 1873-80, p. 124, 

Thokna: to spot. Karnal B. R., 1872-80, p. 124. 

"helu: a block of wood which is fitted into an irrigation channel, so that the water 
flows evenly over ik, The water is then divided into several channels by pegs which fit into the block. 
Kéngra Gloss, 

Theni: deposit of an article left in trust with another. Kangra Gloss. 

Thihan: these. Bauris argot. 

Thíks: a ohie! village. Karnal B, R., p. 76. 

Thilaul: the money given to the bride's mother a$ a betrothal used in Kilar and „Darwês, 
Pangi. Called gudmi in the Sach Pargana of Pángi. Pangwal. 

Thilia : a vessel made of pottery, smaller than the ghara, for dipping water. Of. gharta and 
dúsa. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Thimi: s measure of 8 sérs kacha. Kangra Gloss. 

Thimbi: a measure of capacity = one-eighth of a dhardn. Kangra B, B. (Lyall), p. 82. 

Thula : a subdivision of a panna (ward of a village community), Karnal B. R., p. 92, 

Thuladar: an assistant headman, not officially recognized. Karnal B, R., p. 93. 

Tiba banger: the flat tableland on the tops of hills. It requires much rain, bat is slightly 
botter than bast, Of. panga.  Hoshi&rpur 8. R., p. 69 

Tikáwal: s necklace of fourteen coins, one s gold mohur and the rest rupees. Karn’ 
8, R., 1872-80, p. 125 

Til: a complete suit of female clothes. Of. ifwal. Karnâl 8, R., 1872-80, p. 195. 

Tila : a wooden stiok. Gurdaspur. Of. tld, stalk. P. Dy., p. 1188. 

Tilkin: shoes. . Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-88, p. 150. 

Tile : an effeot of cold which attacks buffaloes only. Cf, Áai/u. Ludhiâna 8, R., 1878-88; 
p. 184. 

Tini: s. l, top (ot a tree). 

Tind: the pod of cotton, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 188. 

Tindar :'the earthen vessels tied to the mdi of a Persian wheel for raising water. Karnal 

T.., 1872-80, p. 160. 

Tingr&: a fish. It rarely runs large, yet specimens of B lbs. or so are sometimes caught by 
the füshermen. Ludhiána B. R., 1878-88, p. 17. 

Tingra: a fish (Macrones lamarrt:), Karnal B. R., p. 8.- 

Tingra ohhot&: a fish (Macrones iengara). Karnal B, R., p. 8. 

Tint: the buds of the katr tree, Karnal 8. R., p. 11. 
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Tilla ; (1) the peak or point of a hill; (8) the ptarmigan; also called dAdr chakru. 
Kangra Gloss. 

Tira: niche. Sirmfir 

Tirath : proporly a place of pilgrimage, but used for the place for burning the dead, which is 
also called martali : in Kulu, mantori, Küngra Gloss, 

Tirchoka: seo under Àj dattdr. 

Tipaina : s.m, 

Tithun: in that place; jithun, in the place which ; othwn, in that place ; hithwn, where 
Kangra Gloss, à 

Ttan; still, yet. 

Ttwal: a suit of clothes, Sirsa B. R., 1879-83, p. 156, 

Ttwal:.a complete suit of female clothes. Of til, Karnal 8. 8. 

Toba: s small pond. Cf. chaprf. Jullundar 8. R. p. 58. 

Todar : a bracelet made of a oylindrical bar of metal. Of. kangan, Karnal 8. B., 1879.80 

. 125. , 

i Tokhs: a masonry pillar. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 818. 

Tokna: a brass pot larger than a tokni, Sirmûr trans-Girt, 

Tokna: a large narrow-mouthed cauldron, made of metal for i kin 
feasts, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 191. I soring water and cooking aš 

Tokni: a bras jar. Sires S. R., 1879-88, p. 166. 

Tokni: a large narrow-mouthed oauldron, 
feasts. Karnél 8. B., 1872-80, p. H81, E 

Tokoni: tokn! a large brass pot. Birmür trans-Girt. 

Tol: a big boulder. Kangra Gloss. 

Tolah: a weighman. Of. modi. Ludhiâna 8. R..1878-88, p. 81, . 

Tondi: spring, 1.8. the three warm months before the barsdt or rains, Kangra Glogs 

Tope: a measure of grain; of rics seven maunds and ten sérs kasha, or of wheat ten dnd 
kacha, Kangra Gloss. : 


Top! lànt : name of ceremony for widow remarriage in Ping? and I&hul, Pangwil Mono, 107 
Tor: sowing the seed by drilling it through tube into the furrows, Ludhiana 8, R 1878. 


83, p. 105. 
Tor: the irrigation of land by delivering water abore the fields. Karntl! B. R., 1873-80 
p. 170. be 
Toran: the wooden frame of a door. Sires S. R., 1879-88, p. 168, 
Tori; then. Bauria argot. 
Toria: an insignificant oilseed. Karnil B. R , 1872-80, p. 191, 
Tos, tonas: a pine ; (Abies pindrow). Kangra S. R., p. 2]. 
Tota: a cone of adthé (grain parched and ground, eaten with water mixed 
weddings in Pang! (Sach Pargana) and Ohamba Lêhul. Pangwki Mono, 107. 
Towat: a he-gost—see under ठव. 
"Trangari: a small bridge over a rivulet, called dipf in Lahal, KAngra Gloss 
Tren: three, Birsa S. R., 1879-88, p. 124, 
Trih&ns: a tenant who farms land with plough and oxen furnished 
chantequ and athold. Kangra S. B, Review, p. 8. 
Tringol: the ibex: in Láhul and Spiti called fa. Kangra Gloss. 
Tooghár : the great bustard ( Rupodo/ts edwardni). Ludhiana B. R, 
Tujun, yim : to you; you. In Kult, zoži, to you ; tona or fusi na ; 
Tukri: a Güjar'* blue pettiooat, with or without spots. Kamal 8. R., 1872-80 
Tukkal: a knife used in threshing mgarcano, Ot phai, Julundur8.R, p. M vn 
Tulah : testing, or settlement of an account of any kind. Kangra G]oss 
Tali: a grass stalk, Kangra Gloss, i 


, 1872-80, p. 185, 


made of motal, for storing water and cooking at 


with it)” used at 


by the landhokler, Of, 


1878-88, p. 18. 
from you. Kangra Gloss. 
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Tam: gold and silver ornaments. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 157. 

Tumbi, tumbryt: a small cacamber or Kumbri sil i 
whith gh: is generally kept. Simla Hilla, ua a edd 

Tang: balcony. Birmür. 

Tont: a tree (Morus alba), Karnal 8. R., p. 9, 

Tos: chaff. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 178. É 

Pusri: the heads of the great millets. Karnfl 8. R., 1872-80, p. 178. 

UbSran: the ploughing after the seed of charrf has-been sown broadcast. Jullundur 
8. E., p. 124. 

Ubatna: & mixture of barley flour. Sirsa 8. B. 1879-88, p. 166, 

Ubbs 87181 jans: to stand. Bauria argot. 

Od: a heavy wooden roller. Of. girrs. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 162. 

Uddar: an otter, Kángra Gloss. 

Udhai: white-ant. Beuris argot. 

Ug&hi: collection of revenue. Karnal 8, B., p. 110. 

Ugàhns: to collect revenue, Karnal B. B., p. 110. 

Upghir: see Aoghdr. 

Ugilan : the plough in which the boot and the curve of tho Ral are near oach other. 
Jullandur B. R., p. 109. 

0115: general withering up from any reason. Karn&l S, R., 1872-80, p. 180. 

"Ujeh: above ; see under bunk, 

Ükhal: a mortar made of stone or wood in which grain is ground by a wooden staff 
oallel musal and its husk separated. 

Undra: rat.  Baurai argot. 

"Upr&hons : banjar land attached to a feld, Hissar B. B., p. 25. 

Uprida 18118 : to go up; see under Junk. ~ 

Ur: ७७5 or. 

Urhur : buckwheat (Cajanus bicolor). Of. kundi and dÁingra. 

Urni : sheep Bauria argot. 

Urni: a fish (Mug corsula). Karnal B. R., p. 8. 

Um: a lamb under six months of age ; ree under bhed, ` 

it: the man who dies without a son, Of. gyfl, Karnal B. B., 1872-80, p. 149. 

Ot n&putjana: to die without g son, Karnfl 8. R., 1872-80, p. 149. 

Utar: unirrigated land. Kikngra B. R. (Lyall), p. 82. 

Utkarü : (1) fixed rent or assessment, generally used where it is paid partly in kind, partly in 
cash. CAakota is another word for the same thing. Kángre Gloss. (2). a tenant-at-mll, 

Vadsnak : a tall red kind of wheat, Jullundur 8. R., p. 126. 

Vahal: the bed of an old drainage channel. Of, sd! and johal. Sirsa B. R., 1879-83, p. 12. 

Val: the bed of an old drainage channel. Of. váhal and johal. Sires B, R., 1879-88, p. 12. ` 

Yam: anoose made of mánj rope. Birsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 113. 

Vand: an allotment (Nurpur); see bher: in Bari Bangáhe] = jeola, Kangra 8. Bw 
(Lyail), p. 82. 

Vangat : see langat. 


Jikh : twenty. Sirsa S. R., 1879-88, p. 124. 
Til: a kind of rheumatism that is rarely fatal; the animal affected gets stiff and unable to 


walk, Ol, vildya. Sirsa 8. R. 1879-38, p. 801. 
Tilaya : a kind of rheumatism. 
oti: wife = swans, used by Rajputs ; see Miri, ^ 
Wahna: to-morrow. Bauria argot. 
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Wali: again. Baurla argot. 





War : the 10709 which pursues the raiders. Sirsa B. R., 1879-88, p. 81. 
Warna : the waving of the offerings for the malignant deity C4er the patient's head. Karnal 


B. R., 1872-80, p. 146. 


Warpher : ceremony of marriage performed by waving a pot of water over the bride groom's 


head and then drinking a little of it and waving à rupee round his head, Karnal 8. R,, 1 


p. 180. 
Watrdn ra broadcast sowing ; 


7 2-80, 


to sow when the moisture has sufficiently subsided to allow of 
ploughing and sowing, Hoshiarpur B. B., p. 88. 


‘Watri : cotton sown in June or July. Hoshifrpar B. R., p. 87. 
Wehla: soon; as wehla do: come soon. Bauria argot, 


Yema (Kult) : the sardo deer ; ee god. 


Birt: flne rice, 


Of. dide, Karnal B. R., 1880, p. 178. 


MISORLLANRA. 


ON ‘SIVA-BHAGAVATA’ IN PATANJALTS 
MAHABHASHY A, 

Muon has been written by eminent scholars 
about the ancient sect of Bhágavatas. The ear- 
liest insoription making use of the word ‘ Bhága- 
vats’ as an atbributire of a follower of a partion 
lar sect is that edited by Dr. Fleet in Jour. R. 
As. Koo., Oot, 1909, in which Heliodorow, son of 
Dion, of Takshaáilá, a Yonaddta of king Antial- 
kidas at the court of Tråtår R&jA Kéilputa 
Bhigabhadrs, is described as a Bhágarata. 
Hvidently he was a "Vishnu-bhágavsta, for the 
inscription commemorates ihe erection of a 
Geruda-dhvaja to devadeva Vásudeva. 

I wish to draw the attention of scholars to the 
fact that Éira-bb&ágavatas can claim the same 
antiquity as Vishnu-bhágavatas, From the very 
earliest days there were two secta of Bhigavatas 
who believed Bhagavat, conceived either ss 
Vishnu or Siva, to be the supreme cause, and 
bhakit or devotion to him as of more importance 
than ritual or sacrifice. . 

This inscription mentions Antialkidas Nike- 
phoros who, according to Vincent Smith, was a 
contemporary with the early years of Eucratides 
eiroa, 170 B.O. Menander'& invasion took place 
about 150 B.O., only a few years after, and his 
siege of &&keta and Majjhamik& is alluded to by 
Patafijali in words whioh leave little doubt that 
the events took place in the lifetime of the great 
grammarian, 

Now, Patafijali mentions the word Biea-bÀdga- 
vaia while commenting on Panini V. १. 76. The 
passage is as under: z 

आयः pv ia SRT ५ | q 1 ७६ 

कि बो बेःदुहेनान्विभ्छाते स अयः भूलिकः 1 

कि चातः! 

शिवमाजवते प्रामौति। 

एव॑ तर्त्युत्तरपर्लोपीऽच meva: | अबः शुक्तमिवाद! 
शूलम्‌ | जो मृरुनोपाबेगास्वेशस्थानपाँलमसेनास्विभ्काते 
स grew Naeger | 


An explanation of the context is necessary. 

Patañjali takes pains to erplain that words 
formed by PAnini V.2. 72, 7b and 76, are not to be 
taken in a literal sense, but only iu a metapho- 
rical one, Thus éitaka, wshnaka (Panini V. 2. 72) 
do not mean ‘he who does oold,’ or ‘he who does 
hot,’ for then they might be applied to snow or 
son, but they respectively mean ‘a pereon who 
takes a long time over doing a thing whioh bas to 
be done soon,’ and ‘a person who does a thing 
betimes.’ Similarly, pérévaka( PAnini V. 2, 75.) 
does not mean ‘he who seeks his ends by the sida, 
for then it might mean ‘a king's servant’ but it 
is taken to mean ‘one who proceeds to perform 
in 8 roundabout way things which can be per- 
formed in a straightforward manner.’ We now 
come to Panini V.2.76,from which we get the word 
Ayahéilika. Patafijali aska if this word is to be 
taken in the literal sense of one ' who goes about, 
or seeks his ends with an iron dart’P On this he 
asks, what would then happen P The reply is that 
then the word would apply to a Biva-bhdgavata. 
Hridently, the members of that fraternity must 
then have been in the habit of going about, or 
seeking their ends, with an iron súla in hand. 
Finally Patafijali says that the word is not to be 
taken in the literal sense, and, therefore, cannot 
apply to & Siva-bhdgavata, but it is taken to apply 
to express one who has recourse to extreme or 
harsh or rash measures to seek an end which 
can be seoured by milder methods, 

Patafijali’s denial that the word doesnot apply 
to Sive-bhdpavatas is a proof of the existence of 
the olass in those days. They must have used an 
iron spear as a distinctlye mark like modern 
Jogis who carry an iron trident. Siva’s weapon 
in fiia or iriffla, whence his epithet Sai, 


OHAUDRADHAE GULERL 


Ajmer. 
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THE RAMACHARITAMANASA AND THE RAMAYANA. 
BY L. P. THSSITORI; UDINE (ITALY). 


[Tam present paper on the connection betwoon Tolast Disa's Rdmachoritamlaasa and 
Vülmiki's Rdmdyona was first published in Italian in the Giornale della Societd Asiafica Italiana 
(Vol, XXIV, 1911), and is now republished in English at the kind suggestion of Bir G, Grierson 
and Bir B. O. Temple. The subjeot is Indeed a most interesting one, asit involyes a question 
which has remained sub judice up to the present day. 

Many different opinions have been advanced as to the prinoipal source from which Tulast Dien 
derived his खी nacharitamásasa, but they have all been mere conjectures, rather than inductions from 
a sufficient quantity of positive evidence, and, being also very unlikely, have only helped to make 
the question more intricate inatead of solving it. The two extremes have been represented; (a) by 
the scholars who, being not directly aoquainted with the Rémecharrtamduasa, have almost necessarily 
tended towards ooficeiving it as s poor and close rgfaoimewto of the Edmáyana, bearing no stamp of 
originality ; and (b) by the soholars who, being more or less acquainted with the Rémasharitamdnasa, 
have allowed themselves to be misled by its ontward appearance and by the different meaning of the 
facts in it, and have arrived at the conclusion that Tulast Disa had availed himself of other sources 


and was not at all or very little indebted to his great predecessor, It is important to determine 
zhe right course between the two exaggerations and to give the Rémdyaxa its proper place amongst 
she sources of the Rémachartiamdnasa, 

The solution of the problem can be reached only by freeing ourselves from any preconcep- 
rion, or misleading influence of general impressions, and confining ourselves ८० the impartial- 
examination of positive facts. It is ohiefly a work of patience, The Hindt poem must first be compared 
~orse for verse with the Rdmdyara, with the object of ascertaining all points of agreement with the 
Sanskrit text. Then, by placing agreements and disagreements in the same scale, it must 
be ascertained whether the former outweigh the latter to such a degree as to permit us to classify 
the Bámáyasa as the principal source of the RAmacharitamdnasa, The way is however, made ardu- 
eus by the fact that Tulasi Diss does not confine himself to only one recension of the Rdmdyara, 
Chis makes it necessary to carry on the same inquiries into both the principal recensions, and ascer- 
tain in which places of the Rémaoharitamdnasa either of the two prevails. Another difficulty is that 
ei distinguishing between real.and apparent discordances, i.¢., botmeen particulars derived from 
8207006 different from the Rémdyaxa and particulars derived from the Rámátyaza itself, but modified 
either bedause of their incompatibility with the religious principles of the new poem, or for some 
other reason. The reader will judge whether (he present study covers all the above points and 
proves sufficiently that Fulast Diss availed himsol! of the Rdmdyana as a principal source for the 
particulars of Rama's life, but at the same time strove with all his powersto keep as clear as 
possible of Valmtki’s art, so that on the whole the Rémdyana oan only be called his source of 
icformation, never his artistio model. 

O! course, the fact of having taken into consideration only the Rémdyata gives the above 
ecnolusiong a temporary character. We know Tulast Diss availed himself algo, of the Adhydima- 
rémdyana, 2 myetio rifacimento of the Rdmdyana, which is inelnded In the Brakmdndapurdna. 
When inquiries are brought to bear on this sources, too,—a task which the author of this article 
may possibly carry out in the near fature—then only can the priority of the Rámáyana amongst the 
sources of the Rdmacharitamdnasa be definitely established, But oa the whole, even if some 
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restriction is still to be made on the priority herein assigned to the Réssdyasa, our general conclu- 
sions are absolutely definito and the present article will always retain its value as a collection of the 
best proofs in favor o! Talast Dasa’s having largely and directly atilixed Valmtki’s poom. —L. P. T.] 

Ndndpurdaanigandgamasammatam yad Rümáyans nigaditam kvacid anyato'pi | ; 

svdataksuthdya Tulast Raghuntthogithdohdahintbandhan atimanjulam átamoti || 7 || 3 

In the above stansa in ihe Sanskrit introduction to the Rdmacharitamdnasa Tulast Diss 
himself informs his readers of the sources from which he has drawn. In fact he does here avow 
most explicitly that he has derived from the Rdadyana, and partly also from other works, all the 
matter that wes conformable to the Purdsas and to the Holy Scriptures. Leaving aside for the 
present the question how far the words kracid angato ‘pi should be extended, the fact remains 
that in the above passage Tulast Diss himself does quote the poem of Valmiki as his vhief 
source, and does declare clearly that be has drawn from it the bulk of that material which he has 
brought into harmony with his own spiritual ideas and clothed in & pleasant form of poetry. Such 
is after all the meaning hidden in that testimony, which on the other hand gives us but super- 
fluous information, for every diligent reader of the Z2ámacharitamdnasa would reach for himself the 
same conolusion, Tulast Dása has followed the path formerly trodden by `Y klmiki, placing his feet 
upon the very footmarks left by his great predecessor. 

Tf looked upon superficially, such an assertion will no doubt strike one as the absurdest para- 
dox, A bottomless abyss lies between the two poems: in each one breathes a different air, 
sees different people living in a world quite apart; the impressions which each makes on the 
mind of its readers are so unlike that one cannot see st ^ glance anything but a fancied depen- 
dence of the one upon the other. But one must not ignore that objective facts, not mathetio im- | 
pressions, are the best criterion for settling any question regarding the dependence of any one work 
upon another; and it is in the light of that positive oriterion that our assertion ls to be viewed, 
The fact is that, as far ss Rama's life is concerned, the thread of the narrative is malnly one aüd the 





1 Atthe moment of revising the proofs of the prosent article, Iam kindly informed by Bir G. Grierson thas 
Bhalbhaden Prasid Sukuiof Balla, U.P. and three other panjss are publishing an edition of Tulast Disa's 
Ramacharliamdaasa, together with another poem of ihe same tils Jn Sanskrit Aokes, which bears such an eraot 
correspondence to ib, that ik mush necessarily be concluded that one 1s a translation of the other, Sir G. Grierson 
hes soen the Aresye® and Sundarskagde of this edition, and has found that both the versions are practically 
line for line the same. The editors consider the Sanskrit vereion tobe the original one, basing their opinion 
on what Talea! Disa himself says in the introduction to the Hind! poem oonoerning the origin of the sbory, and 
partloularly on the passage, in whioh he states that he heard the story from his gurw, but owing to his being but 
a obíld, he 60710 not understand ih, and only afterwards, when he understood it better, hs put it down in ¿Add 

maith puni nije guru sana sunt kathi su Sükars-khefa | 

samufhi nabfrh jasu bálapens taba ati rahenth aosta J... . 

tadapi kaht guru bürshith bårå j samujhi par! kachu mati-anusaárá | 
bhkkhiá-baddha karabi mairh sot | more mana prabodha jehi hot y (J, 80-81) 

The editors promise a fall account of the Sanskrit MS. in the preface to the Balekénda, ‘TI then—writes 
Bir G, Grlarson—we must waitin patience.” That one version is a iranslntion of the other is perfectly certain, bui 
which is the original if is impossible, af present, 90 say. Ths impression conveyed to my mind is thas it is the 
Sanskrit version that is the translation, as it is nob so compact sa Tulast Dies. The anthor has to fill up his 
flokas with unnecessary words to make thom agree with ihe Hindi. But, on the other hand, it may be argued 
that Tolasi Diss took a Sanskrit original and improved i$ by condensing it, In the latter omae, it ja this 
Sanskrit EAmaockaritemánasa that wo ought necessarily hp consider as the first, and perhaps the only, source of 
the Hind! poem. But, even so, our general conclusion that Tulas! Diaa's poem is chiefly based upon the 
RAmAyana would by no means be impaired. The only differance would be that the correspondence of the former 
to the latter oaghé to be explained simply as a oonsequenoe Of Tulast Disa’s haring tranalated s work that was 
ehiefly based upen Valmiki, not as haring been intentionally brought about by Tulasi Disa himself. 

3 The present and all following quotations from the Rdmachorifamdseasa are taken from the edition of ths 
काझी सागरी प्रचारिणी समा, प्रयाग, ९९०३. 


. 
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same in both the poems: Tulast 10888 derives [rom Valmiki all the particulars of the story, shortens 
or amplifies them as he likes, explains them according to his creed, clothes them in a new fashion, 
bute hardly ever alters their objectiveuess, their succession, their historical value. One might be 
induced to think Tulas! Dasa firmly believes in the historical (rastworthiness of the Rémdyana and 
therefore makes it a polnt not to mistake the truth, at least go far as that truth does not strike too 
openly at his ethical and religious ideas. This is why Tulast Dasa retains some particulars, which 
were quite in accordance with the reduntent epical style in Valmtki’a poem, but seem mere, and 
even strange, superficities amidst the babitual conciseness of the Rómacharitaminasa. This is why 
Tulast Dasa always applies the greatest attention to giving wntowique suum; t.6., to attributing every 
action or speech, however insignificant it may be, to the very persons whom Vílmtki has repro- 
sental as authors thereof. This is why Tulast Diss always makes it a point never to alter the 
succession of events? and goes so far in his soruples that he never fails to replace by a short 
allusion any episode or important passage of the Rémáyana, to which he could not give room in his 
poem. 

This general rule of fidelity to his source finds its greatest exception in Tulest Dása's 
sixth books, where the succession of tho facts is wholly subverted, the particulars of one combat are 
often mistaken for those of another, and the deeds of. one champion are attributed to ‘another; 
but in this case the exception does not weaken the rule and can be easily explained, if wa 
only suppose that Tulast Diss could not always find hia way amidst the bewildering intricacy . of 
Viimtki's Yuddhakdada and often lost himself in the labyrinth of events,—which supposition is 
greatly corroborated by our own practical experience of the difficulty of thoroughly mastering by 
heart the subject of this most intricate book, though nowadays the scholar can reckon upon handier 
editions and greater helps, than wore available to the medieval poets 

Bat, leaving aside the Laakdkénda and the fow other divergencies from Valmiki, which 
aré interspersed in the other books of the RAémackaritamduasa snd not always without a 
reason, the fact remains of Tulast Dasa’s ‘atriot fidelity to the historical end chronological 
data in the narrative of the Sanskrit Rdmdyara; a fidelity of such a nature that, were there no 
other testimony, it would perhaps be sufficient to show that Tulast Disa, whilet writing, always 





3 This rule admits of a few exceptions, which aro manly found in the Bála* and Ayedhydkdnda. I quote the 
three whioh are the most striking in the above two books :— 

(1) Tulast Diss places Rims Jimadagnya’s episode immediately after the breaking of the bow and oonse- 
quently before Dagarakha's arrival at AUthils, [VAlmiki represents it as taking place during Dacaratha’s and 
Rama's return to Ayodhyá]; 

(i). Tulasi Diss makes Vigrkmitra start from Mithilé along with Daoaraths and sojourn in Ayodhyl for 
many days. 1616 17 Ayodhyh that Viovkmitra's story is related by Vasishthe and Vimadeva, (VAlmfii makes 
Vicvfunitea star from kMithilà before Dagaratba and has his story told (n MithilA itself by Oatánanda]; 

(HI),  Tulaat Diss makes Guha cross the Gang along with ths three exiles and scoompany them ons ortwo 
stages further. (VAlmtki makes Rima dismiss Guha and Sumantra before crossing the Gangi]. ° 

Ib is most likely thas alterations in the order of sueoezaion, like the abore, crops into the E.6.M. from 
some of the other sources, which were utilised by Tulsa! Dis, But that is not perhaps tho esse with all 
alterations of that kind. Take the following example; In the H.C.M. Lakahmapa hears of ima’s beniahment 
only as late as II, 70, 1-2, namely after the permission given Sith to follow her husband into tho exile, Now it is 
simply absurd that Lakshmapa, RAms’s inseparable companion, should have heard the news later than the 
oltixena, whose grief had been described by Tulss! Disa long before. Ib is obvious that Tulas? Disa, in his 
overdrawn laconism had quite forgotten to make any mention of Lekshmapo aš the proper place, and had to repair 
Hs omission when he had to relate how Bama, after giving Bitk his consent, gave H to Lskshmapa too, 

¢ The first half of the Dála* and near'y the whole of the Vitarakdnda, as they have no correspondent in the 
RAmáyana, but are a mere addition to Rima’s life, are of course beyond the scope of the present article. 

1 Possibly the change in the title of the book from YudsAa* to Laakdkdgda waa not without its reason, 
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kept this source at hand and referred to it whenever his memory was failing him. Any diligent 
reader, who is pationt enough to compare stanza for atansa the two poems, will easily be able 
to trace back the whole path trodden by Tulast Diss through the forest of Valmiki’s Rdmdyara 
and to get a 01687 idea of his way of proceeding. To prove my assertion let me quote the 
three following passages of the Rémacharitamdnasa, in whioh Tolas!t Diss, for accuracy’s sake. 
retains some particulars found in Valmiki’s poem, whioh, though they have thoir sufficient reason 
in the Sanskrit original, are not juatiflable in the Hind! version, and look strange, or at least 
“auperfluous:— 

1. In Book II, 10, Tulasi Dasa, after having told us that Vasiebtha, in obedience to 
Dagaratha’s orders, went to Rama’s house, in order to make him devote himself to the holy 
practices preliminary to consecration, edds that, having given his instructions to Rima, 
Vasishtha returned to the king (guru sikha dei rdya pahis gayad |, II, 10,4), This particular, 
whilst corresponding exactly with Vülmfki's narrative (C 1, II, 5,2! and following), looks quite 
superfluous in our poem, and is not in accordance with Tulasi Dísa's continuous effort towards 
being as concise as possible. 

2. In Book IV, 27, Tulast Diss relates that the monkeys, having failed to get tidings of 
Bits, do not dare fo return to Bugriva, but sit down on beds of kuga spread on the shore of the 
Oooan (baijÀe kapi saba darbha dasát || IV, 27, wo ). It is obvious that Tulast Dasa has here 
in mind the préyopavesana described by Valmiki in the 55th sarga (C and 50 of the 
4th Book, and, ag he cannot afford himself to relate it fully and does not wish to omit it 
altogether, he contents himself with so imperfect an account, that is quite incomprehensible 
without 8 direct reference to his source. 


3. In Book VII, 15, after having deecribed Büma's consecration, Tulast Dasa introduces 
even the phalastuti, which in Valmiki comes immediately after it ' (0, VI, 128, 105 and 
following = D, VI, 112, 12 and following), without perceiving that such a phalastuti, whilst 
being in its place in the Rdmdyana, whioh originally ended with the Yuddhakdnda, is quite out 
of place in his poem, which is to ond only with the Uttarakdada. 


Many other examples in corroboration of the above assertion, could be drawn from 
all those passages, where Tulas! Disa indicates by a most cursory allusion a VAlmtkian 
episode deliberately omitted. Sach allusions sre often so incomplete and obscure that they 
seem to bear no meaning to any one who has not in mind the corresponding passages in the 
Ráméyana, and we cannot understand why Tulast Disa should have thrust them into his 
poem, unless we attribute to him the sorupulosity of & diligent historian, who feels himself 
bound to represent the facts in their full completeness and entirenees. Hero also I shall 
confine myself to only three examples : 

1. The Vicvámitra episode is wholly omitted by Tulast Disa and the following allusion 
ia substituted for the story: mtusi-mana-agama Gádkisuta-harant | mudtie Basistha bipula-bidhi 
barant ||, I, 859, 8, which we find repeated after a few stansas: Bdmadera Raghubula-gurw 
jaant | bahuri Gédhisuta-kathd Lakhéat | I, 861, 1; 

e e T MM 

$ Bir G. Grierson, in his notioe of the Italian edition of tbe present article (J.R. 4. 8., 1918, pages 794-708), 
finds my assumption, that Tulsa! Disa had a manusaript of the RAmáyasa hy him and that be conralted it as he 
went along, not altogether justifiable. For, he observes, it cannot be thought ihat an Indian poet would labour 
on such lines. I feel I must heartily agree with him. My assumption was simply founded on the fact that T was 
unable to eonoeive Tulast Dasa’s exactness in reproducing step by step and in its right arrangement the entire 
succession of incidents in Vülmki's poem as a mere onse of memory. f 

' Following Jaoobi’s example (Dos Ramayana, Gesch. w. Inhalt, eto., Bonn, 1893) I represent by O the 
northern (or commented) reoension, by B the Bengales, and by A the western ono. 
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2. The episode of tbe blind anchorite's son, whom Dagaratha killed in his youth, is 
thus alluded to in passing by Tulast Diss: tdpase-andha-sdpa eudhi dí |. Kawsalyalish saba 
kathd suadt || II, 155, 4 ; 

8. Sugriva's detailed narration to Rama of Váliu's feats on the Dundubhi asura and the 
seven pa.m-trees (O, IV, 11) is omitted by Tulast Dass and the mere statement is made instead 
that Sugr!iva showed Rims Dundubhi's bores and the palm4rees: DuxdubÀiasihi tåla 
dehhardre | IV, 8, 1%, 

Many examples of this kind, as well as others, ‘could be easily drawn from the 
Rdmachkcritamdnasa as further arguments in favour of Talasi Dé&sa’s strict fidelity to the 
Bdndyara, but it would be superfluous to dwell any longer upon this point hore, as the reader 
will fnd plenty of such sryaments in parallel passages quoted later on. Having thus 
get the general rule that Talasi Dasa, as far as possible, closely follows Valmiki’s data without 
altering them, ib remains to formulate exceptions and to ascertain out of what motives, 
extrinsic or intrinsic in the poet's mind, these have sprung. In what cases does Tulast Disa . 
alter Vélmtki’s narrative ! and why? 

As regards a good many of the alterations we oan give theae questions a prompt and moat 
positive answer. Tulast Dasa does noi write as objectively as Vélmtki did, On the contrary, 
there is a moral ideal to which all his poetry is subjected, and a particular result which he ` 
wishes to bring out by means of his poem. He has to relate facts in such a way as to convince 
his readsrs of Háma's divinity and to inspire them with faith aud devotion. No wonder then 
that he alters Valmtki’s facta, when those do not prove conformable to the tenete of his creed, 
as in that case alterations were an impelling necessity and quite justifiable from his particular 
point of view. This aocounta for the total digguise of Rüma's personality from the human in 
the div-ne; the continual effort towards exalting his greatness and enhancing his virtues; 
the omission of justification of all the particulars which would seem unbecoming to his majestic 
power ; zhe exaggeration of the devotional feelings of all the people, who surround him or happen 
to come in contact with him, and the promotion to the rank of Rama's [ervid votaries of all those 
who in the Rémdyaas either do Rima some great service (Hanumat, Sugrtva, ete.), or, being 
his enemies, refrain from fighting against him, be it ont of righteousness (Vibbishana), or be it 
out of fear (Martcha, K&lanemi) Particulars incompatible with the principle of Rama's divinity 
are not always silently passed over by Tulast Disa, but in some, indeed in most cases, they are 
maintained, but softened or explained as being mere illusions brought about by the Lord's mayd; 
and tbis is another argument in favour of our assertion, that Tulast Diss as far as he can 
avoids altering thesource.* In some other cases, where both Rama and Lakshmana are congern- 
ed, unbecoming partioulars are attributed to Lakshmana only. The same is the case with Sita, 
who—jcat as Helena never went to Troje according to Stesiohoros’ palinode—nerer went to 
Ladka, Dut was absorbed by the Fire, leaving on earth a void image of herself, and was given 
back by the Fire pure and untouched to Rama, after his victory over tho rfkshasas. Sith’ 
repudiation and her being swallowed by the Earth, her mother, are quite naturally- wanting 
in the Ffnaoharitamdnasa 

There are other alterations, which are of a different nature and are not so ensy to explain. 
In mang inatanoes It is diffloult to make ont why Tulasi Diss has varied Vülmlki's ‘narrative 

* Lekme add only the remark that sucha corrospondenes of the two poems to one another is all the more 
significan:, inasmuch as Tulast Disa is by no means & post wanting in imagination, so that he would not have 
hesitated to overstep the limite laid down by Valmiki, bad ho deemed it permissible and wiss 

* To 3onfine myself to a single example of facts of ibis kind, I may cite Kishkindh&kiada, 10, 4 and following, 


where Tulsa! Disa maintains the parHonlar of Válin's reproaching Rima for having killed bim Uy treachery, but 
takes cars to Justify iè by the remark: Valin, though full of affection in his heart, yet with Ate mount uttered 


harsh words . . . 
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when there wasapparently no reason for doing so; and we cannot suppose he did it ont of mere 
love of novelty, since the facts examined above bear irrefragable testimony of his respect for 
the Vålmtkian tradition. In my opinion these variations, which do not seem to have sprung 
from the necessity of removing some points in the old epic as being in open contrast with the 
moral and religious spirit of the new poem, have crept into the Rémacharitaminasa in sundry 
ways and are partly voluntary and partly involuntary. I would therefore distinguish :— 

(a) The innovations, which Tulast Diss knowingly introduced, conforming himself to 
other sources than the Rémdyasa, A olear allusion to those sources is made by the poet 
himself with the phrase Evacid anyato ‘pt in the couplet quoted at the top of the present 
article ;10 i 

(6) The innovations which Tulast Diss introduced unconsciously without having any in- 
tention of swerving from Vhlmiki's path. These innovations, which, looking at their origin, we 
might more properly term mistakes or oversights, may be explained: (a) partly by supposing 
that the poet when composing those particular passages had not an exact vision of the, Sanskrit 
text, but wrote from memory without perceiving that this was wrong; and (5) partly by considering 
that, in consequence of his continual effort to abridge and condense, when striving to oonsirain 
into a few verses the subject of several sargas of Valmiki, the poet may have involuntarily altered 
the appearance of the facts by relating them too concisely and defeotively. 

-Lot me give an example illustrative of this second class of alterations, In Ayodhydébdada, 
156, Tulast Diss, just after having described Dagaratha's last moments, enters immediately into 
the description of the bemoanings of the queens, forgetting to remark that they took place only 
in the following morning, and then goes on to relate the grief of a]] the servants and citizena, as if 
all this had taken place during the very night of Dagaraths's death. Then he says: “In such 
lamentations the night was spent, (till inthe morning) all great and learned sages arrived” (186, 8). 
Now, according to this description, it would seem that the sages had arrived in the morning subsequent 
to the night of the king’s death, whilst according to VAlmfki thoy arrive, or rather assemble, only 
in the morning of the second day. That Tulast Dasa, when writing this passage, had in mind and 
was closely following the corresponding passages in the Bdmdyana cannot be doubted, as it^is 
sufficiently proved by No. 31 of the parallel passages quoted later-on. It is olear that Tulast Disa 
simply forgot to mention the breaking of the first day. 

In the same class of alterations is to be reckoned that which I would call the omission of the 
interval, and this is little short of a rule in the Rémacharitamdnasa, Whenever in Válmiki's 
narrative there are two analogous events separated by an interval of not much importance and having 
the only effect of retarding the progress of the facia, Tulast Dasa passos over the interval and 
merges the two events, A few examples will explain the matter better: 

(a) In the Apodhydk@nda (0, 4 — B, 8) Valmiki relates that Dacaraths calls Rims into his 
presence, ani after having informed him of his intention of conseorating him yuvardja, enjoins on him 
the performance along with Stt& of the fast preliminary to the ceremony (first event). Rims takes his 


RT —— Tatas Uu T: 

10 Tracing these sources is not within the limits of the present article, Let me only point out that they are to 
be looked for expecially amidst the Puránas, and the Adhydimerdmdyaga and the PasishfhasomAité are probably two 
of them. Bir G. Grierson calls my attention to the fact that several commentators point to a Bhueugdirámdgaga 
also as having been largely uiilised by Tulsa! Disa, but ihis probably refers, aa Bir G, Grierson himself seems in- 
clined to suppose, only to the Kika-Bhngupdi episode in the Ultarakósda, which being not included in Rima’s life, 
lies ouside our subject, On ihe whole my opinion concerning al these extrancous sources is that Tulest Dim 
availed himself more of their spirit, andin some oaseaof their griistio form, than of their substance, In reference 
to art he utilized also to some degree Kilidkea's Raght€amya, as is proved by the three quotations follow: 
ing: Ragh., Xu, 3= R. 0. M., 1i, a7; Ragh., KIT, s= E. C. M., II, 85161; Ragh., XIJ, 8603 R. C. M. 
YT, 89, 7. 
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leave and goes in search of हि and Kausaly&, and finds both of them praying for him in the 
desatágira, After having spoken to them, he returns to his own house (मन्या), Then 
Dacarathe sends Vasish(ha to Rima to prescribe to him once more the performance of the fasting 
(0,5 = B,4) (second event). In Tulast Dáss's poem we miss every trace of the interval and find 
the twc events blended together, inasmuch as Dacaratha does not himself inform R&ma of the proposed 
conseo ration, but from the very beginning sends Vasishths to give him the information, as well as to 
prescribe to him the customary fast (R. 0, M., IL, 9-10); 

(6) In Válmikis Aragyakdeda (0,19-20 = B, 25-26) Qürpapakb& after having been 
mutilated by Lakahmags, goes in tears to her brother K hara and, being asked the reason o! her grief, 
tells him of the insult she has suffered at the hands of the two Raghavas. Khara commits to 
fourteen rdlshasas the task of rerenglng her ; she leads these champions against the Raghavas, but 
Rama destroys them (frst event), Then Qürpanaskh& returns back to K hara and keeps on weeping 
till be requests of her for a second time the reason of her tears. Sho tells him of the defeat of the 
fourteen rdkskasas and for the second time begs for revenge (C, 21 = B, 27) (interval). Then 
Khara sends against Rima fourteen thousand rkskasas at the command of Düshaps (O, 22 cx B, 28) 
(second ewani). Tulast Diss omits the interval and makes orfe event of the two: the two expeditions 
are recuced to one, and this one of course no longer corresponds either to the first or to the second 
of the two, but is a mixture of both, So Tulast Dasa describes his unique expedition as being Jed 
by Qü-papskhá (like the first one in the Rémdyana) and as composed of fourteen thousand rékshasas 
(like the 490000 one in the Réméyana) (R. C. M., 111, 90); 

(© In Vá&lmiki's Yuddhakdada (C, 68=B, 47) Hávawa laments Kumbhakarga’s death 
(frst went). Then comes another terrible fight, in which Narántaks, Devintaka, Mahodara, 
Trigiras, Mah&p&rova and Atikaya lose their lives (C, 69-71 = B, 48-51) (intersal). This gives 
Bavaya the opportunity of making other lamentations and getting into despair, till Indrajit com- 
forts Lim with blustering promises (O, 78 = B, 53) (second event), Tulast Disa passes the whole 
interval over and makes Rivage lament only once, vis., after Kumbhakarga's death, and at this 
particalar moment be consoled by Meghanida (R. 0, M., VI, 72). 

In the same order of alterations are to be included all the anachronisms proceeding from Tulast 
Diss knowing already from Valmiki the result of every particular event, and anticipating by 
ascribing to the will of his personages facta, which in the Rémdyaza happen only afterwards, either 
by a mere chance, or as anatural consequence of previous occurrences. Thus he makes Agni himself, 
when handing to Daceratha the impregnating nectar, direct him to divide it into the proper 
porticns (R. O. M., I, 189,8); Vicvamitra demand from Dacaratha not only Háma but also 
Laksimaya (R. C. M., I, 207, 10) ; Rama promise Sugriva that he will slay Valin with a single 
arrow (2. 0. M., IV, 7, 15), 

Turning to the rhetorical and artistic side of the Rámacharitaw (nasa, wo shall have to 
notice the very contrary of what we hare observed in regard to ita contents. The fact is that 
Tolasi Diss, whilst conforming himself closely to V&lmiki as far as the particulars of Râma’s life 
are cencerned, directa on the other hand all his efforts towards acquiring an absolute independence 
from Válmiki's style and expressions. He displays the strongest aversion to availing himself of 
Valmitki’s artistic resources and continuously takes the utmost care not to slide inadvertently into 
any image, simile or phrase used by his predecessor. Whether it be the natural pride arising from 
the poet's consciousness of his own worth and, his consequent abhorrence of lowering himself to the 
home position of an imitator, or whether it be the nevegsity of giving vent to hie poetical genius 
and io his rich imagination, or even the desire of giving his poem an appearance more In harmony 
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with the taste of the new times and making It more essily understood and appreciated by ihe 
illiterate masses, the fact is that Tulast Diss continually trios his best to keep clear of any 
imitation and to establish his own independence and originality. “And he generally succeeds in this 
effort, so that in this respeot he appears as the author of a new and original work, not of a 
rifacimento, and every one must acknowledge that however much Valmiki has been his source, 
Valmiki hss not in the least been his mode], 


No doubt a great part of the appearance of originality, which, makes the Rdmacharttamdnasa look 
so different from the Ramdyara, is due to the different religious principles with which it is wholly 
infused and to the different genius of the language in which it is clothed. I do not mean 
by this to refer to the general impressions one may derive from reading the poem. I have already 
pronounced myself in favor of 8 positive criterion for solving any question of dependence of one 
work upon another, and accordingly I avoid general impressions here also and confine myself to 
the comparison of parallel passages of the twa poems. It ie such a comparison, carried on 
patiently for the entire length of Rama's life, that has led me to the abovementioned conclusion: 
els, that itis Tulast Dása's deliberate wish to keep himself as independent as possible from Válmtki's 
expressions and that he tries continually to represent the facts in a new light, in oruer io make new 
impressions on the minds of his hearers and readers. This conclusion is chiefly deducted from 
the following observations: 


(1) Tulast Dasa, though generally bent towards summarizing and condensing, dwells, often 
intentionally, on particulars hastily dealt with by Vülm!ki, and passes over or refera to by 
a simple allusion particulars which Valmtki has treated at some length! Asan example illustrative 
of the first series of cases, I quote the episode of Angada’s embassy to Révana, which is olreum- 
scribed by Valmtki within a few ilokos (C, VI, 41, and fo DB, VI, 16, 60 and f), whilat 
Tulast Dasa enlarges it enormously , (8, O. M., VI, 17-35). The second series of oases is 
sufficiently illustrated by all those Valmtkian episodes, which Tulast Dasa omita or mentions 
by & hurried and obscure allusion, and these have been already dealt with in the antecedent 
pages ; . 

(2) Tulast Diss makes a constant endeavour not to reproduce Válm!ki's similes and ín 
parallel passages always roplaces them by new ones, mostly of his own making; 

(8) Tulast Diss generally disdains to utilise words, appellatives or epitheta used by 
Valmiki in parallel passages and substitutes synonyms for them.13 

Io spite of his continual efforts to keep clear of any imitation of Valmtki’s art, Tulast Diss 
nevertheless fallu at times inadvertently into the very traps he wishes to avoid, and reproduces 
some tarn of expression trom the Rémdyana in the very words used by Valmtki, or appropriates 
to himself some of his predecessor's similes. However scanty may be the number of these 
Vilmikian reminiscences interspersed within the Rémacharitamdnasa, and however ‘difficult 
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? His aversion to dwell upon particulars well known or largely and magisterially described by others is 
openly avowed by Tulas! Disa himself in more than one passage. Vor example, afber having rapidly related 
Bat's suicide, he says: yaha itihfga sakela Jaga jánÀ [14 toch maim samohhepa bakhâns (This story all the 
world knows, therefore I have described it briefly) (B. C. M., I, ७, 4). A similar remark may be soon after 
the allusion do Kirtikoya’s birth and desds (R. O. M., I, 108, 9-10). Tulsa! Düza's bendeney to give his 
descriptions a different length from Vilmiki’s had been already notlood by Growse: “In other where 
the story follows the samo lines, whatever VAlmfki has condensed—as for example the description of the 
marriage faskiritisa—Tolas! Disa has expanded; and wherever the elder poet has lingered longest, his successor 
an hastened on most rapidly” (Introduction to his Translation, page iv). 

T* Thourh & good many of such subsintutions by synonyms may be explained as prosodial necessities, yes 
t oannot bea in all casos. A "few instances illustrative of the different oases are, Brakma-datta for Svayou- 
Vradatta (seo parallel passage No. 79), sahodara for sedarys (see parallel passage No. 77), pácaka-sara foc astram 
agnsyam (see parallel passage No. 7), Chandramd for Nig&bara (B. C. M., IFY, 29), Moghanáda for Indrafit, eto. 
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may be the task of recognising them, owing to the great change they have undergone in 
veing transferred to a language so different from the Sanskrit and to a style so different from 
the rich style of the opio, yet by diligent inquiries they oan still be brought to light; and aré 
important in so far sas they supply us with the surest evidence that Tulast Disa did actually and 
directly draw om the Sanskrit Rámdyana. 

Before entering on the exhibition and illustration of the most striking of these Valmtkian 
reminiscences still to be found iu the Rámacharitamánasa, and theyeby adducing the proofs of what 
I have been affirming up to now, I deem ib necessary to solve the question as tó whioh 
recension of the Rémdyena was used by Tulast Diss. 

A oareful analysis of the Hindi poem has enabled me to conclude that Tulast Diss did not 
always follow the same recension of the Sanskrit poem, but that, though he ueually followed B, 
he knew and largely followed also C (and wisy be even A), 

Tulast Dasa’s inconsistency as regards a model recension becomes apparent af a firat glanoe, if 
we only look at the limits he has assigned to the single books, After the pattern of the Rémdyana, 
ths Rdmecharitamdnasa, too, is divided into seven bandas, bat the lines of the partition within the 
Hindi poem and within each of the three reeensions of the Sanskrit poem do not coincide 
with each other. Tulast Dasa, however, does not follow an independent course generally, but 
€onforms himself either to the one or to the other of the recensions, as can be seen from the 
following synopsis 

Bálakánda: Finds in the R. C. M, as in O, A, and in the main as in B also, for the substance ° 
of sargas 79-80, which B adds to the Bdlakdada thereby differing from C, A, has not beer 
introduced by Tulast Diss into his poem 

Ayedhydk€nda: Ends in the R. C. M. as in B, A; whilst C adds to it five other targas, 

ranyakdeda: Ends in the R. O. M. asin D, A; whilst -C falls short of a sarga, 

Kishkindhékdcda : Ends in the R. C. M. asin C; A adds to it one more sarga, whilst B ends 
the k4ada four sargas before C, 

xi Surdarakdagda; Ends in the R. C. M.a sarga before than in B; A concords with B bat 
adds two sargas which fail in B, C; C enda the kdnda s soore of sargas before. 

LaAkükdsda: Ends in the R. C. M, as the Yeddhakdnda in A, B, C. 

Uitarabinda: Differs entirely in the B. 0. M. 

By comparing single passages in the Rdmacharitamdnasa with their corresponding ones 
in the Rámáyaza, and chiefly by examining the particulars, exclusive either of B or of O, that 
havo been accepted by Tulast Dasa, I have been able to conelade with certainty that Tolast Diss 
follows € and B alternately, and to fix the limits and recurrence of these alternations as 
follows 

(1) Tulast Dasa follows C from the beginning of Rama's life (C, I, 18) till Rama's arrival 
at the Chitrakfta (O, II, 58); 

(3) Tulasi Disa follows B from Sumantra’s return to Ayodhy& (B, (C), II, 57) till the 
end of the Arasyakásda and may be even further on for a good pert of the Xishbindhdkdnda ; | 

(8) Tulast Dasa follows C from the beginning of the Sunderakdada till Rdma’s ascension on 
the Suvela after bridging the Ocean (0, VI, 40); 

(4) Tulast Diss follows B from the beginning of the combats with the rékshases (B, VI, 17 
on 5, VI, 42) down to the end of the Yuddhakdada. 

Each of the above items represents a conclusion from e series of evidence drawn from, examin- 
ing all passages which are found: in only one of the two reoensions of the Rdmdyana (B, C,) and 
elther bare no correspondence at all with the other or differ greatly from it. All this evideno 
la invariably unilateral within ०७०) of the four partitions, i. e., within the limite of the first aad 
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third partition, Tulast Diss follows C exclusively, and within the limits of the second and fourth 
partitiog follows B exolusirely. These deductions are obiefly derived from the following points 
of examination: 








1: T.D.rouows C, 
(1) R. C. X, I, 191, 1° = C, I, 18, 8 (B wanting). 
[Bama is born on the ninth day of the Ohaitra-m nth]. See parallel No. 2, below 
(2) R. 0. M., I, 210, ë = 0,1, 80, 18 (B. differing), 

[Martoha is strack so foroibly by Hama’s shaft thet he falls à hundred yojanas away] 
In B we miss the number. Bee parallel No. 6; 

(8) R. 0. M., IL, 6, 14=0, II, 8, 630 (B wanting). — 

[Vasishiha in compliance with Dacaratha’s request enumerates the eustomary things 
required for Báma's consecration] ; 

(4) R. C. M., II, 87, a* = O, IL, 18, 17° (B wanting). 

Bee parallel No. 17; 

(ह) R. 0, M. IL, 88, —39,1 = O IL, 14, sus (B differing). 

[Sumantra goes to wake Dasrathe and is commanded by Kaikeyf to fetch Rama at 
once]. In B, not Kaikeyi bat Dazaratha himself, sparred on by Ksikey!, gives Sumantra the 
order to fetch Rims; 

(6) R. C. ìf., IL 86, 185€, Il, 47 (B wanting). 

[The citizens that follow Rima to the woods get up in the morning and noticing 
Rima's disappearance burst luto lamentations; then, being unable to find out the traoks of his 
chariot, return to Ayodhy&], See parallel No. 25; I 

(7) R. 0, M., II, 124, 5 aod ff: 0, IT, 56, 15.17 (B wanting). 
[The three exiles reach Valmtki’s hermitage]. 
2: T, D. follows B. 
(1) Z, C. M., II, 182, sf ana £= B, II, 58, ss and £. (O differing). - 

[Bumantra relates to Dasaraths the messages of Rama and Lakshmaya]. C (II, 58, 11 
हत ह.) says the same as B, but the reference to B is more persuasive. Boe parallel 
No. 28; b 

(3) R. C. M., पा, 185, 9-10= B, II, 66, 67-63 (C differing). 
[Daçaratha breathes his last invoking: ‘Rima! Rama!” 1. 
($) R. 0. M., 11, 168, 1 and f. — B, II, 77, 6 and f. (C, II, 78, 5 and ft.) 

[Oatroghna illtreats Manthar&], This takes place in tho R. C. M. as well as in B 
after Bharata’s reproach to Kaikey!, whilst in C It takes plaoe only thirteen days after Dacaratha’s 
obsequies ; ! 

(4) R. C. अ. O, 109, 78= B, पा, 79, 19-40 and 80-81 (O wanting). 
. [On the morning following the day o! Bharata's arrival, Dagareths’s ministers oongre- 
gate the assembly and in that meeting Vasishtha consoles and admonishes Bharata] ; 

(5) R. C. M., IL, 281, & = B, II, 80, 15 (0 wanting). 

Boe parallel No, 89; ; 

(6) In the R. C. M., the Ayodhyákánda ends at the same point as in B (C adds to it also 
the five sargas with which the Arapyabds 7a begins in B: O, I, 116-118); _ 
(7) B. C. M., UT, 1-8— B, 11, 105 (C wanting). 

[ Deaoription of B&ma's and Sité's pastimes on the Ohitraküja and episode of the erow].' 
This serga B, IL, 105 is quoted by Ramayarman in his commentary as s prakshipia after sarga 
C, L, 95; 
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(8) R. C. M., III, 19, 7 — B, LL, 23, 25 (C wanting). 
feo parallel No, 43; 
(9) R. 0. M, IIT, 19, u* = B, IIL, 28, & (0 wanting). 
Bee parallel No. 44; 
(10) R. C. M., IIL, 31, 1— B, IIT, 80, 5 (O wanting). . 
Beo parallel No, 45 ; 
(11) R. C. M., IIL १3, 102 B, IO, 81, 35-88 (O wanting). 
Bee parallel No. 46 ; 
(18) R. C. M., IIT, 22, sss =B, LIL, 81, 46%-0 (O wanting). 
See parallel No. 48 ; 
(18) In the R. 0. M., the Aresyakdsda ende at tho same point as in B. (The sarga which 
B considers as the last of the Aranyakdads is included by O in the KishbindAdEfnga.) 
9: T. D, follows O. 
(1) In the R. C. M., the Kiskbindidbdada ends ab tho same point as in C, ois» after the deli- 
beration on the leaping over the Ocean, (B includes this deliberation In the Sundarakdnda) ; 
(2) R. C. M., V, 1, 9 —8, s=0, V, 1, 85187 (B differing). Í 
THanumat in his way through the sky meets firstly Malnika, then Surasf, and lastly 
Bimbiké}. In B the order of suocessien is changed: Surask, Maintka, Simbiks ; 
(8) R. 0. M., V, 400, V, 5, 39-31 ( (A), B wanting). 
[Henumits meeting with Laük& (= Latbdpurddhishthdtridevetf) In C; with the 
Kaikint rakshast in the Z. C. M.]!5; 
(4) R. 0. M., V, 38, ४४ = 0, V, 54, 0 


R. 6, M., V, 38, 4 = C, V, 84, 88-83 } (B wanting). 
R. 0. M, V, 26, 80.= ७ V, 54, @ 


Bee parallel No. 67; 
(5) R. O. H. V, 60, 14—0, Vi, 22, श्व-& (B wanting). 
[The Qooan prays Rima to shoot at the Drumakuly& the arrow he has fitted to his 
bew and Rima complies with the request]; 
(8) R. C. M., VI, 1850, VI, 40 ( (A), B wanting). 
a [७ rerthrowing of Ráraga's crowns at ths hands of Sagrtva in the B£mdyana, of Rama 
in the Z. 0. Mj 
See parallel No. 75. 


4: T. D. follows N. 


(1) R. 0. M., VL 6-8 
R. 0. M., VI, 14.16 > B, VI, 88, 8—84 (C mating). 
R. C. M., VI, 86-37 


[ Mandodart tries to persuade Rivsaya to give up fighting against Rima; bat he 
answers by boasting of his own strength]. This scene is found only once In B, but is repeated 
three times in the R. Q. M.; 

(3) E. 0. M, VI, 5660-5 B, VI, 82 (6 wanting). 

[Hanuraat goes to fetch the herb that will heel Taakehmags and meets on his way two 

७७०५५७०1०७ : Bharata and Kálanemi, Thisis according to D. Tulast Diss on the whole keeps close to 





18 Tulast Diss varies somswhsi the episode, bus does not alber isin its general linee. Brahms proper 
la 1deatisal eren in ths expression both in tbe Rdmachar Kamántsa as well as in the Rimáyaqa, i 
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B, but makes Hanumat meet firstly Kålanemi and then Bharata, and represents him as being 
actually brought down by Bharata's arrow (so!) ] ; 
(8) R. C. M., VI, 01, 7-85 = B, VI,24, 1H 8* (C wanting) 
Bee parallel No. 77 ; 
(4) R. 0. M., VI, 68, 56 = B, VI, 40, 30 aad £ (C wanting). 
[ Kumbbakarga deolares to Ravana Nárada's propheoy ] ; 
(5) E. 0. M., VI, 106, 910 = B, VI, 93, 745-76 (C wanting) 
Boe parallel No, 82 
(6) R. C. M., VI, 108, 11 = B, VI, 99, 98° ana त. (0 wanting) 
Bee parallel No. 88 š 
I regret that the sbsence of an edition has prevented me from extending my inquiries to the 
A reoension too, The only work on A, that has been aooessiblo to me, is thas by Hans Wirtx, 14 
whioh exhibits tables of concordanoes between A and the two other reoensions, but these are too 
concise and vague to serre for any detailed comparison and io lead to precise results, The only 
point of oonneotion between the Edmackharitamdnasa and A, that I have been able to ascertain, 
refers to the sarga A, VI, 82, (wanting in B and O) whioh has its perfect correspondence 
in R. O. Af., VI, 85. The substance of the passage is as follows: “Rama, informed by Vibhishapa 
that Ravana is performing a saorifico that will make him invinolble, despatches Hanumat with other 
monkeys to interrupt it. These enter R&vaya’s palace and try in every way to distract his attention 
by provoking him with all sorts of insults, but they do not succeed. A last, seeing no other means, f 
they seixo the queens by the hair and drag them away, till the screams of the poor women orying 
for help induce Ravana to interrupt his saorifioe and run to thelr rescue.” Suoh ls Tulast Diss 
narrative, which is in perfect oonformity with the summary of the sarga A, VI, 82 as given by ` 
Hans Wirtz, pages 35-36, Binoo this sarga on the Afandodartkspagrakana is wholly unknown to 
both B and C, it is beyond doubt that Tulast Disa has derived it either from A direoüly or from 
some other source proceeding from A. I 
Having thus smoothed the way by remoring these questions, let us proceed directly to s ologo 
view of those Vülmikían reminisoenoes, which oan be still found within the Rémacharitamd@nasa, and ` 
which, considering Talas? Disa's aversion to imitating his predecessor's art, are the surest proof ir 
favor of the proposition we have been advancing’ and maintaining. Of course, it is not so muck 
the single coincidences, which might often be quite casual and insignifloant, as the whole of them 
taken together that may be expected to lend the most forcible argument in elucidation of our ' 
assertions. 
Balakands, 
(1) The monkeys, Rima's future helpmates, are described with the same epitheta in the R. as 
in the R. C. M. : 
C, I, 17, 357-26? (D, I, 30, 135242): 
gilapraborandh sarve sarye parvatayodhinah || 8 || nakhada- 
mshtrayudhah sarre. ... 
and are represented as baring resorted to the mountains and to the ‘woods 
0,1, 17,:3*4B, 1, 20,209: ^ R. C. M., 1, 188, 5 
nñnËvridhAñ chhailin kánanáni og bhejire | giri kánana jaharh taham bhari pict { 
rahé.... 
- (£) Rims is born on the ninth day of the Obaitra or Madhu month: . > - 
0, 1, 18, ® (B wanting) : R. C. अ. I, 191, 1° 
tataq os drüdaoo mise Ohaitre nivamike tithau || 8 || navanf tith! Madhu-máse punitá f 
i Ine wesiliche Hexension des '' Rámáayansa,” von Hans Wirkz, Boon, 1894, 


R. O. M., I, 188, «®: 
giri-aru-nakhs<yudha sabá . , 
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(8) Rims is always in company with Lakshmana, With him he goes hunting: 
0 1, 18, 81-83% (B, I, 19, 94): 72, 0, M., 1, 205, 1: 
yedé hi hayam &rüdho mrigayám y&ti Rághavah || 81 || | bandhu sakbA saüga lehim boll | 
. atha 'nam prishthato 'bhyeti.... bana mrigaya nita kholahir jat | ; 
in ocmpany with him he takes his meals: ; - 
C 1,18, 81 5 (D, I, 19, 2१6) ; i R. C. M., I, 205, 4°: 
mrisagam annam upånitam açnåti ns hi tam vind | | anuja sskhd sathga bhojana karahtm | 
R&ra is always obedient to his parents: P 
C, I, 18, 28 (B wanting): R. C. M., 1, 208, 4^ : 
2». pitu} çogrúshane ratah máta pith aj suusarahtm | 
This lest ooincidenoe, which at first sight might look quite casual, becomes important if we 
oons'der that it oooupies the same and-Identical place in each of the two poems. Upon the wholo 
there is no doubt that Tulast Disa directly knew and largely utilized Valmiki’a sarga 0, I, 18. 
(4) In the R.C. M. Vizv&mitra tries to persuade Dagaratha to give him Rima and Lakshmapa, 
and protests that this will bu beneficial to him and to his sons too. Both these arguments can 
be traced back to the R: 
0, I, 19, 1516? (B, I, 29, 16): R. C. M., I, 207, 18: 
yadi te dharmalabham tu yagag cha paramam bhuvi || 15 || | dharma sujasa prabhu tuma kaum, 
sthiram iohchhasi rájendra Rámam me datum arhasi | - 
C, 1,19, 10: ' 
grey? ohñ'smai pradésyümi . . . inha kahat ati kalydna || . 
(अ, 1, 22, 11: i 
vidya oha’smal prayachchháümi . . .) 
(5) Tadaki’s attack is deploted with the same stereotyped expression in both the pooms 
0, I, 26, ४ (D, 1, 29, 7) R. C. M., 1, 209, 8° 
gratr& chi 'bhysdravat kruddhá soni Tádaká krodha kari dh! | 
The persuasireness of this particular parallel is intensified by the fact that suni and brotha 
hari are not so well justified in the R. 0. M. as orutvd and kruddhd sre in the B. In the Sanskrit 
poor. Tajeka hears the terrible twang (fy@ghosa) of Rima’s bow and, feeling herself provoked by 
it, gots into a fury ; but in the Hind? poem suni bas no direct object, and the only obvious object 
of which it admits, viz, the voice of Vigvámitra who was pointing ont Tádakà to Rama, does not 
seer a sufficient reason for the rdkshast’s fioros wrath. 
(8) “Martcha, smitten by Rama with an arrow, is driven a hundred yojanas to the other side of 
the Oceah (in the R., into the Ocean): . 
0, I, 80, 180: . R. C. M., I, 310, Ó : 
sampürpam yojanacatam ksiptal sigarasamplave || 18 || gata jojana gå ságara-párá || . 
(In B we miss the number). 
<7) In the B.C. M. (I, 210, ४) Rims slays Subíhu with.a pdvaka-sara, which corresponda 
to the asiram agnsyam mentioned in the parallel passage of the R. (6, I, 80, 28 ; B, I, 89, 199). 
(8) The chief lines in the description of R&ma Jümadagnya are identical in both the poems: 
0,1, 74, 17% (B, 1, 76, 187): R. 0. M., I, 268, 8%: 
jajfoepdaladhirinam | atsa jai... 
0, 1, 74, 19 (B, I, 76, 20): R. C. M., I, 268, $ : 
skandhe chi ’sajjya parapo dhanur vidyudgsgopemam | | dhanu sara kara kuthá&r& kala 


pragrihya param ugram ohai k&rmdhe || 
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In tho R. R&rs tells Paracur&ma that he spares him only on account of his being s Brühmaga; 
in the R, C. M. we find the same words uttered by Lakshmags: 
0, I, 76, 6 (B, I, 77, ८ B. 0. M., I, 976, 6 : 
bráhmago "Uü püjyo mo | tasmkoh chhakto na | bipra biobári baobsd ... 
te Raima moktum prinaharam caram || 6 ||. l 
(9) On the morning after the marriages of his four sens, Dacaratha gets up very early and 
bestows upon the Bráhmagss 400 thousand cows : 
O, I, 72, sss (B, I, 74, ॥-%)1 | : R, 0. M. Y, 880, s“ : 
prabháte kilyam uttháya chakre godknam uttamam || 21 || | bade bhora bhúpsti-mani jage | 
gavim çatasahasram cha brühmagebhyo narédhipab | ekai- | — E. O. M., I, 881, 9-8: 
kago dadau r&j& putrin uddigya dharmatah || 22 || suvar- | chárilachohha bara-dhenu mar टी | 
pacpihgyah sampannáb suvatsáb kåmsyadohanåh | gavAn | KAmásurabbi sama stla suhåi || sabe 


catanshasráni chatvari purusharshabhab || 28 || . bidhi sakala alamkrita kinbt | mudi- 
ta mahipa mahiderana dinh! |}. 
(To be continued,) 
Š AJIVIK 8.1 


BY D. B. BHANDARK AB, M.A,; POONA, 

Ir has been long since recognised thai the Ajtvikas of Aíoka s Pillar-ediet VII were the sams 
as the Ajtviyas of the Jaina scriptures and the Afivakas of the Buddhist canon; And Prof, Kern 
-was the first to contend that they were an ancient asostic order, worshipping Niriyags, is., a 
subdivision of the Vaishgsvas. This view he has set forth in Der Buddhismus und soina Geschichte 
in Indien, Vol. I]. It was countenanced by Prof, Bühler, who in his paper on ‘The Baráber and 
Ná&ghrjunt-hil] cave insoriptions of Afoka and Dagaratha”! says as follows: `“ As Professor 
Kern's work will not. be accessible to the majority of Indian readers, I shall try to give s brief 
exposition of his arguments, regarding which he has kindly furnished me some fuller information, . 
Assuming, 4s must be done, thst the Ajtvikas of our inscriptions are the same as those named in. 
Aboks's seventh Pillar-ediot, he translates the words 145: Aém-tou bdbhanten Ájfcikésu-pi-má 
kal imd viyape( 4 hóhqii-ti by ‘ Likewise I have arranged it that these (Dharma-mahdmdtras) will 
be cooupied also with the Brahmagical Ajtvikas.’ With the information thus elicited from the 
Pillar-ediot, he combines the statements of Utpala regarding the Ajtvikas, who are mentioned in 
Varkhamihira's Brikat-Jdtaka, X V. 1, together with the Vriddhaér&vakas, the Nirgranthas-or 
Jainaa, and other ascetics. Utpala says in his commentary: djfvike-]rakesas cha Néráysa- 
diritåndh, “and the use of (the term) Ájlvika refers to those who have taken refuge with 
Warhyaps,” and tn support of this explanation, brings forward two Prikyit passages, Introducing 
them with the words: tafhd cha wash [read taikd ch=aiva] Kélabdchdryah.—“and thus (says) also 
Kálaküchárya," In the first of these passages the term éadaadfd, i on dhadetdin, (en ascetic) 
carrying one staff " (instead of ihe usual triple staff) is used for djfwEa and in the second a longer 
explanation is given, which Utpals renders by Késavamdrga-dthskiteh Kédepathakich Bhégevata 
ity=arthah.” Prof. Bühler furthet adds that Prof. Kern's “ confidence in the statements of Utpala 
appears justifiable, because the latter are supported by so ancient ẹ writer as Kilakáchárya, The 
Ktiskkobkrys, quoted by him, is in all probability the famous Jaina teacher, who is said to have 
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changed the date of the Pajjusan festival in tbe year 908 after Vira, or A. D, 466. The identifica- 
tion is suggested by the fact that Utpela's Kâlakâchârya is the author of a work on astrology and 
that the Jainas asoribe to their latest K álaktokürya an innovation which presupposes the study of 
astronomy, If thus the author, quoted by Utpala, belongs to the filth oentury, his statements 
deserve to be treated with all due respect, i 
Tt will thus be seen that, acoording to Professors Kern and Bühler, the Ajtvikes are 
Vaiahgavas. This view resis on two passages from Utpala's commentary on Varübamihira's 
Brikajjdtahe. The first passage is: Ajfviko-grakesaw cha Ndrdyan-dériféndm, which Prof, Kern 
renders by “and the use of (tbe term) Ajivika refers to those who have taken refuge with 
Narfyaga.” The second passage isa quotation from Kålakâchârya, which Utpala renders by the 
Sanskrit Kebava-mdrgo-dikshitah Kelara-bhaktah Bhégavafamtty=arthah and which, Prof, Kern 
supposes, shows that the Jaina ‘teacher regards Ajtvikes as Bhágavatas, Now, in the first plece, 
the trans'ation proposed by Prof. Kern lor the first passage is not correct. That this is the case 
will be seen from the following extract from Utpala’s commentary on Brihajj/dtaka XV. 1: 
एकस्यै धतुराहिमिर्बेरु बते आांताः एय ग्वीषंगेः 
शाक्जाजीमिकमिश्वृद्ध चरका निर्मन्यबन्थाशानाः | 
माहेबशशुरुक्षपाकरसितपामाकर्रामेः क्रमात्‌ 
प्रत्रश्या बलिभिः समा परिञितैस्तस्स्वामिमिः प्रच्छुतिः || 
erre चहुरादिभिरेकस्यैर्भहै्थांतस्य मरत्रउजाजोगं शापृंलबिक्रीडितेमाह 1| एकस्यौरोति | ww ww राशौ प्रहा” 
अतुरादयअ सवार: qaq पत्‌ सप वा एकस्या बदा सवान्ति! सर्वे बलहीनास्तदा आतस्य प्रत्या न भधाते | तेया चतुरावीतां 
एकचगातां मध्यास कोऽपि बलशस्मवाति तदेव प्रज्ञाः भवस्ति। अदा वश्यो बलिमस्तदा बहवः प्रत्रक्या भवम्ति | 
एवमेकस्थै ्तुराशिमिर्ष रुघुते जाताः प्रत्रक्याभाजो भवन्ति। बस्मातुक्तं || प्रत्रक्या बलिमिः समा || ताऽ venti 
शाक्यादयो भवम्ति drin fente gue समस्ता भवन्ति | शाक्सारीमां माहेयाइथों भहा यथोक्तक्रमेज || तद्यथा || 
'चह्रार्दीलामेकस्थानां मध्याद्यया बसवान्माहेखो भवति तदा शाक्यो सवति | शाकयी cere: । भथ 'चतुरादिनां 
vare शो बुधो बलबाम्मवाति तर आजको भबति । आअाआविकच्ेकत्ण्डी | ot eit बतवाम्जदा 
भवाति तदा मिकुर्मेवति । संन्यासी शेय. | अता west बलवास तदा वृद्धआवकों भवति । वृत्तमंगमबास्‌ 
श्राषकशब्शे mul meva: | वुद्धआवक!ा कापाली | सुके wma चरको भवति | चरको चक्रधर!“ । सौरे 
बसवाते मिर्मल्यः निर्मम्यो नमः क्षपणकः प्रावरणाड्रिहितः | झादित्ये बखबातितवम्जाशमो भवति | वने भवं we 
तदसातीते वम्जाशतः । तपस्वी मूलफलाशनः! एवं क्रमात्पत्रञ्यापर्जाजः | एसे च कासकमतारस्याल्याता।। तथा च 
कालका बा: || तावसिभो रिणणाहे चंदे काधालिर्भं तहा मणिम | र्तवडो whe dread एझदण्डी भ || वेवयुरु- 
शुक्-कोणा कवेल अई-चरभ-कवणाई || अस्यार्थ; | ताबतिभो तापतिकः | दिणणाहे दितमाये | अदे चम्द्रे कावालिभं 
कापाठिकः। तहा मणिं तथा मणितः। रश्तवडो रक्तपढः | शमिछ्धवे झसिसुते। diae सोमसुते | एभदण्डी अ एकद्‌- 
_ जडी w देवयुरुङुहस्पतिं' ।शुक्षः शुक्तः | कोणः सनिः | कवैण क्रमेण | wt अतिः | चरभ चरकः | कवणाइं शपणकः | 
अच वृद्धआवकपहणं महेश्वयाभिताना प्रत्रज्यानामुपलक्षणं | भआा्जीविकमहणं च नाराजणाश्रितामां। तथा च कालक- 
eftarat पठ्यते | असण-हर-सुगभ-केसव-सुइ-अम्श-णरग-मण्येसु दिक्काणं | णा्मम्वा दुराइ-गएा कमेण माह 
गड || अस्यायं! अलण waw | साभिक read: | हर acre: | महारकः| सुग gare बोद्ध gend | केसव 
केशवभक्तः | भागवत geared: | सुइ श्रुतिमार्गरतः | मीमांसकः | ब्रम्ह ग्रझसक्क! | वानप्रस्थः | सरण समः | क्षपणकः | 
मण्येस मागु | शिक्काणं दीक्षाना | णाअष्वा शातम्याः | सुराइगहा qatar कमेण ऋमेण | नाह सरू ताथ गत!। 
Now, with regard to the first passage djtiibograkcnnh cha Ndrdyendiritdndh, it is plain 
that.the word cha indicates that it is connected with the preceding sentence, and that consequently 
the words prorra/yíném-upalakskamas from the latter, require to be understood after Nárdyas- 
Míritánda in the former passage, Prof. Kern, however, not perceiving the force of cha takes 
Afivika-grakagan cha Ndrdyen-diritdndsh as a sentence distinct in itself. Rridently, therefore, he 
cannot be right in translating it by “and the use of (the term) Ájtrika refers to those who have 
taken refuge with Nåråyaņa.” The true rendering of the passage ought to be: " and (the term) 
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Á jtvika is used as a mark to denote the monastic orders seeking refuge with Náríyapna." Here 
the most important word is upalakekana, whioh Prof, Kern has entirely lost sight of. Upalakshage 
means a mark indicative of something that the word itself doss not actually express. Sanskrit 
commentators often employ the word wpalakshaga, when they want a certain word or expression in 
` the original to denote things, not, truly speaking, signified by that word or expression, And 
preolsely the same practice is followed here by Utpala, To understand this fully and also the 
real significances of the two passages, on the misinterpretation of which Prof. Kern’s view ir based, 
it is necessary to comprehend the gist of Var&hamihira's stanza and Utpala's commentary thereon, 
quoted above. According to Vardbamibira, a man turns a recluse when four or more planets are 
elustered togetler in one and the sam; sodiaoal division at the time of his birth and at least one 
of them is powerful. And according as this powerful planet is the Sun, Moon, Mars, Meroury, 
Jupiter, Venus or Saturn, he becomes a sanyajdaa, Vriddlhs[-ériraka], Bükya, Ajtviks, कवडा, 
Oharaka or Nirgraiths. Utpala tells us thet Var£hamnihira has made this enumeration on the 
authority of Kalakachérya. The latter’s verse Tdcasio dinandhe, eto., is then olted, whioh tells us 
that a man becomes a Tapasike, Kápálika, raktepaja, Ekadan4!, yafi, Charaka or Kshapapaka 
when the predominant planet is Sürya, Ohan ira, eto. The Tapasika, Káptlika, eto., of this verae 
are taken by Utpala to correspond to the panydsdas, Vriddha-érüvaka, eto., of Var&hamihira, 
How far thie procedure of Utpala ia justifiable I leave it to scholars to determine, But certain it 
is-that he would have us take Vyiddba-dravuka and Ájtrika to mean Kapilika-and Ekadapdi, 
Now, there is another verse of Kálak&ohárya, which also informs us what kind of recluse a man 
becomes under precisely these astrological conditions. The list of ascetic denominations mentioned 
in this verse agrees with that previously given exoept in two points, These exceptions are 
Harabhakta or Mahelvar-dérita and Kesavabhakia or Ndrdyas kirita, and, as this 860000 verae of 
Káülaküchárya says, a man becomes one of these according as the powerful planet is Chandra er 
Budha. Bot it has been just stated above that In the same astrological conditions he becomes a 
Vrddhs érvaka (-Küpülika) or Ájtrika (-Ekadandt). Hence arises the necessity, says Utpala, 
of understanding Vriddha-rüvaka and Ajtvika of the original stanza as marks (upalaEshana) 
denoting Maheiar-dirita-and Nérdyag-diniia, Thus, acoording to Utpals, Ájtrika does not 
signify Náráyas-Jíriia,. Keiava-bhakts, or Bhügavata, as Prof, Kern supposes, bpt simply 
indicates it; and it is equally incontrovertible that K&laküohárya also never held such 
a view. The theory propounded by Prof. Kern atid upheld by Baller that the Ajtvikas are 
Valshnavas has, therefore, no grounds at all to stand upon, : "d | 

It will not be out of place, I think, if a short account of these Ajtrikas is given with a view to 
point ont who they.were, My work here will be principally that of bringing some of the scattered 
rays to a locus. Tho founders of this monastio order were Nanda-Vachohhs, Kisa-Barkichohha, 
and Makkhali Gosála, of whom the lastis by far the most-famous, as heis one of the six well 
known teachers mentioned in Buddhist soriptures, Buddhaghosha tells us that an Ájtvika is 
nagge-pabbajito.§ Ajtvikes are also described as achela®, i.a., unolothed, And, in confirmation of 
this, there are at least two stories forthooming from the Vinaya-pifaka, According to the first, 
which is in the Makdvagga," while the Buldha and the Bhikahus were once staying in the 
Anéthapindiküérama in Jetavana at Brtyastt, it began to rain all over the world, The Buddha 
Informed the Bhjkshns that that was tho last mighty storm over the whole world, and oonsequently 
asked ‘them to let themselres be rained down upon. . The Bhikshus accordingly divested them- 
selves of their robes, and exposed their bodies to rain, On that very day, शा, mother of 
Migira, was engaged in preparations for a feast to the Buddha and his Bhlkshus. When the 
preparations were over, she sent her maid-servant to the Buddha to intimate that dinner was ee More over, She sent hor maid-servant to the Buddha to intimate that dinner was ready. 
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When the maid-serrant approached the An&thspigdikéérama, she saw the naked Bhikshus, but 
oenciuded from their belag naked that they were Ajivikas, The other story, which is from the 
Niseaggiya,® is, that, while a few Bhikshus left Süketa for Srivasti, they were waylaid by 
robbers, who deprived them of their robes. Being forbidden by the Buddha to ask for another 
garnent, {hoy went naked to Srdvastt to meet the other Bhikshus there, But the latter instead of 
recognising them as mendisants ef thelr order, misteek them for Ajtrikas 4s they were unclothed, 


The Ajtvikas 0०१०१०0 their bodies with dust, and ate the ordure of acalf.° They were noted for 
asoe;io practices e! the most rigorous kind. Some of the austerities they practiced are mentioned 
in 036 Jétaka to have been “painful squatting on heels, swinging in the air like bate, reclining 
on (horns, and scorching themselves with five flres.!? Again, as first pointed out by Prof, Bühler, 
they branded the hands of their novice with a heated ball! Their doctrine has been admirably 
summed up by the Buddha in the words s-atthi hamma meat) biriyex& natthi viriyan-ii, 
They were thus complete fatalista. 

The Ajivikas appear to have been in éxistenoe leng before the rise of Buddhism. The most 
celebrated exponent of their dootrines in the time of the Buddha was Makkhali Gostls, But he 
war only the third of thelr teachers, the two preceding ones being Nanda Vaohohha and Kisa 
Sankichchha. They seem to have been ef some consequence during the Maurya period. The 
Barübar aad Nágárjunt cave inscriptions! show that these cavea had been excavated and dedicated 
specially to them by Afoks and his grandson Daéaratha. The Ajivikas are also mentioned in 
Aá&eka's Pillar-edict VII, in 0099006017 with the religious seots which the Dharma-mahdméiras had 
been instructed by him to concern themselves with. Then we do not hear of the Ájtvikas till the 
gime of Var&hamihira (circa A.D. 525) who, as we have seen above, refers to them in his Bnhajjdtaka. 
Ar allusion to them also occurs iv the Jé£nabt-Aordaa of Kumüradása (A. D. 725). In chap. X, 
v. 76, Ravana is represented to have approached 910 in the guise of an Ajtriks monk. Some 
inscriptlonals, found in the Madras, Presidency and belonging to the first half of the thirteenth 
century, speak of a tax on the Ajtvikas whioh it appears to have been customary in those days to 
impose on them. It is not clear why they were so much looked down upon. Prof, Hultzsch, 
who has edited the inscriptions, considers them to be Jainas, but specifies no grounds in support 
e! his position, He is probably led to hold this view because he thinks that there is no evidence to 
show that the Ajivikas were existing so late as the 18th century. Bat, as has been recently 
shown by Prof. Pathak, they were well-known to the Digambara Jaina authors of the later 
CLálokys and Yádava periods and are mentioned as living ohiefly on kámi. They, however, 
mistook them to be a sect o! Buddhist Bhikshus. The Buddhists, in their tarn, hare mistaken 
tham for Nirgranthas, for the latter have actually been once called Ájtvikas in the Dirydvadána. 
The truth of the matter appears to be that they were neither Buddhists nor Jainas evenin the 
later times, but formed a distinct sect. 





* K. VI. 2. 

* Jas, L 800; the reading wackchhala" notiood in the footnote is obviously the correct one, and not. 
an3chohhaka* adopted in the text. 

10 Ibid. I. 406; other asostic practices to which they resorted, haye been sob forth in the Majjhime-Nikiys 
E 238, and Dtghe-Nibtya, Wor the translation of this passage, see Rhys Darids’ Dialogues of the Duddhe, I. 
anto. 
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11 Aágultara-NUM ya, Vol. I, p. 366; seo alee Rhys Davide Dialegues of the Buddha, Voh I, p. 71 ff, and 
M5ernle's Uwdsage-dasdo, Appendix IT 
` 18 Ante, Vol. XX, pp. 169 and $64. u Bp Ind, Vol. II, p. $71. 
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The Amarakoshal® speaks of five kinds of smknydsins, among whom Maskarins are mentioned, 
Itis worth noting that the word maskarin oocurs also in Püpini's stra ; मस्कर-नस्कारणो 
बेजुपारिप्राअकबोः (VI. 1. 154). Aocording to Panini, Maskarin was thus a Parivríjaka. Patafijali’s 
‘gloss on this stirs is.as follows: m बे मस्व्हसेज्स्वास्तीति मस्करी परित्राअकः | कि afg Ú मा कृत कर्माणि 
ना कृत कमोणि शाम्सिवेः श्वेबसीर्बाहातो मस्कर्रा पारत्राबक: |1 Oa the same sútra, the Kdiikd has the 
following: wfemraaksfr . माङ्खुपपरे व्हरोतेस्ता'च्हील्य इतिर्निपाट्थले। माडो इस्वस्वं qr च तथेक! 
भाकरणर्शालो मस्करी कमोपबाहित्वात्परित्राजक Tees | स स्थेवमाह D मा करुत कमोजि शान्तिः खेजसीति tl 
Ksiyata's Pradípa on Patanjali's MaAibAdskya gives the following: मा कृतोते sta मा कृत sk, 
मा कृतेत्वपर्म्थ शास्तितः काम्यकर्मेपारिहाणिजुभ्मार्य मेजसीत्कुपदेष्टा भस्करीत्युच्यसे I. माङ्पूर्षाल्करोतारोनिः 
छडागमो माझी were ferqreae || Thus, according to Patañjali, a Maskarin was called Maskarin, 
because he said मा Fa कर्माणि eto, i.e., '' don'é perform actions, don't perform actions; quictism 
(alone) is desirableto you.” Now the only sect of asoetics who believed in the inefficacy of action 
was tho Ájtrikes. Their precept: naaithi kammah noatthi kiriyañ w=atthi ririyam has \poon 
quoted above. The same dootrine has been set forth at greater length in Sfmassa-pAala sitta of 
the Digha-Nibdya, from which thefollowing may be cited: ‘The attainment of any given 
condition, of any character, does not depend elther on one's own acts, or on the acts of another, or 
on human effort. There is no such thing as power er energy, or human strength or human 
vigour.'!* Ik will thus be soon that the Maskarins as desoribed by Patsfijali oan be no other than 
Ajtrakas. This receives confirmation from two sources. First, Gosála, one of the founders of the 
Ájtvaka soot, is in the Buddhist texts called Makkhali, which undoubtedly is the Pili form of 
Maskarin. Secondly, the verse from the Jésal-haraya, to whioh allusion has been made above, 
runs thus : 


इम्मार्जविकमुक्षुज्र|जयमाण्डितमस्वक म | 
कञ्दिस्मस्करिणं सीता इदशा्जममारतम्‌॥ 

Here Ravana who approaches Biti.in a disguised form is called both Ajtvika and Maskarin, 
which must, therefore, be taken to be synonymous terms. In the Bhatfi-kdeya® also Rávaya is 
represented to have come to Bftá In the'garb of a Maskerin, Among the various charaoteristics 
mentioned, that of his being a &bhzn is specified. From this the commentator Mallinütha argues 
that ho was a Tridandin, and not an Ekadandin, as the latter has no matted hair. But this docs 
not agree with what Utpala says, for, as we have seen abore, he gires Ekadagdin as a synonym of 
Ajivika. The word &kkin of the Bhaji-kdrsya, however, agrees with the uttuégajatd? of the 
Jánab-haraga, and as the latter calls an Ájtvika a Maskarin, it appears that an Ájtnika was really 
s Tridagqin, and not an Ekedapdin as Utpals supposes. 


THE ADITYAA. 
BY B. SHAMASASTRY, BA, M.E.A.8.; BANGALORE. 

Tue Adityas play an important paft in the Vedic sacrifices and seem to oooupy the foremost 
rank among the Vedio gods. Their exact nature is, however, little understood, Sometimes 
they are said to be six! in number, and at other times sevens or eight, the eighth belng described 
as ‘half-born. Inthe Brékmanas they are said to be twelve month-godsí, Whether six, seven, 
or eight, they are undoubtedly very ancient Vedlo gods, for some of them, Mitra, Varuna, and 
Indra, for example, go as far back as the Indo-Iranian period, and are the gods of the Zend. 
Avesta, Hence an attempt to find out their exact nature will not be useless. _ 


1९ 639. VIL v. 41. ° Ehys Davids’ Dialogues of ths Buddhe, Vol. I, 9. TA 9 Canto V. va, 61-63, 
IBV "B. Y. IX. 14,2. 
‘SH, V, X, 72, 9, 9, Tai, Be. L. 1, 9, 1. 4 Bat. Jr. IL 6, $, 8. 
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The 3oncoption of their being month-gods does not seem to be unfounded, But the months, 
of whioh they are said to be lords, are not ordinary consecutive months, but intercalary months of 
the five-ysars cycle. To prove this it is necessary to know the nature of the five-years cycle, as 
explained in the Maitréyantya Sabhitd itself. The passage (I, 10, 8) in which it is described runa 
as follow: :— f . 

spat S ताः प्रजाः प्राजायत. प्राणा बा एतानि नव हर्षीपि. तष हि प्राणा! झात्मा ऐेषता ततः प्रशायते, 
लष प्रजाळा लवागुजाजा हा झाज्यभागा अटौ हर्षीप्यग्तजे समवद्यति. वाजिनो धति. तर्खिशतः शिवकर 
fra, विजेत प्रतितिति. विराजी वे छोते! प्रशापति। प्रजा भसृशत. विराजो बा पतद्योति्बेअमातः marah. 
भिरि रातयो ma. थो मासः स संबस्सरः. सबत्सर! प्रजापतिः. तत्यज्ञापतेषच्च वा एव हिराजइचअ 
योनेर्मियुगह्य जमात! प्रशाजता. एकेकशा वा झाइत्या हावरा Tey राजीरशषषत. ता थावतीः संख्लाने तावती! 
संबस्सरस्थ awa. संवत्सरमेव श्रातृष्वाझवते. Sun 'चतुरो मासो-ऽकुबतः वरुणप्र्ासेः परांदचतुरः. 
साकमेथेः परांदचतुरः, तानेव MENTA. WYN वा भन्जइचातुमास्जआइबन्यः- pd a ry- 
each? awe स ऋतुणाओशी. अय बखबोइसं मासं संपादडति itet मासममियजते स eand, 
waster apdgepüs. ww हो परा ve qa. Q ब 


ब चजस्संबस्सरास्तेषां पर्दिसत्पूर्णमासा', 
जौ हौ gia: tsh ina तानस्थां चतुरविष्तत्यामुपसंपादथाते एप बात स we मास! 


` हमेवेगस्सवारवति. तममिलञे. horton acer पशुकामः न बरुणप्रधासैर्न साकमेयैः. सर्वो गे परुषः साहलों जायत 


आवश्रसं AS. प्रजममं गा एसडविशदेदयरै्द. aR जशते प्रखननाज वा gee स्वां माधा गच्छानीते. 
स we eed पसूम्गत्छेशय वरुणम्रणासेरबेजले. Aye: सहस्मगंस्तस्थेनदहो5षतरशञाते. M. 5-1, 10, B. 
“From vital breaths are those creatures born. Vital breaths are these nine oblations, for 
nine are the Vital breaths. Atma [the inner man] is the deity. From him (the deity) is (the 


| sacrifce-) born. Nine fore-offerings, nine after-offerings, two butter portions, and eight oblations, 
_ he puts cogether for Agni. He makes the oblation of ourdled milk (sdjins). That amounts to 
` thirty. The Vir&t metre consista of thirty syllables, By means of the Virát, he has a firm foot- 


ing ; fo: Prajüpati created the oreatures from the womb of Vira}. From this womb of Virdt is 
also ths asorifioer born. Thirty and thirty nights area month. That which is the month is the 
year. >rajipati is the year, From the womb of the couple, Prajíüpati and VirGt, is the saorifloer 
born. With each oblation ha inserts twelve and twelve nights. There are, when counted, as many 
oblatiors as there are nights in a year. He separates? the year from the enemy. With the 
Valévadóva sacriflop he inserta four months; with the Varugapraghása sacrifice, the next four 
months; with the Sikamédha sacrifice, the next four. These are the months which he has 
separated from the enemy. He who sacrifices for the seasons is one, while'he who sacrifices for the 
four-mcnths 18 another; he who sacrifices for the reason that that which was the spring has become 
the rairs,and that which was the rainy season has become the autumn, is a saorifloer for the seasons, 
But he who gains a thirteenth month, and sacrifices for that thirteenth month, डि the one who 
saqriflese for the four-montha. Having sacrificed for three regular (months); ho. should omit the 
fourth; and then having sacrificed for the next two regular (months), be should omit the third, 
What are counted as thres years, there are in them thirty-six [nll moons; what are counted as the 
next two, there are in them twenty-four, Those (days) which exceed (an intercalery monik) in 
thirty-six full moons, he puts im (the next) twenty-four full moons. This is, verily, that thirteenth 
month, This is what he gains and sscrifloes for. He who is desirous of cattle should observe the 
Vaiévadéva sacrifice, but neither the Varugapraghisa nor the Sakemédha. All tbe Purusha 
amoun- to a thousand when counted together as far as the fiesh-oblation (Tarasa). The oblation 
made in the Vaikvadéya sacrifice is, verily, the birth (of creatures). -The reason for which he 
racrifices with the Vaifraddrs is the birth of creatares, for which he sacrifices with the thought 
8 It is only twenty-eight or twenty-ning if milk is included. The Tai Brihma»a (I, 6, 8) oounta two Ágkáres, 


portlons of clarified butter to make-up thirty. ; : 
5 Tae root ‘ys’ means both misrege end am éresa, ‘insertion’ and ‘ssparaisos.’ 
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that he may attain his own measure. When he comes by a thousand cattle, then he should 
sacrifice with the Varugapraghisas. When he comes by a thousand of this, then he gets rid of his 
sin by means of sacrifice, i 

Omitting the sacrificial technicalities with which the above passage abounds, we may confine 
our attention to that portion of the passage where s distinotion is drawn between the Season-sacri- 
fleer and the Four-monthly seorifler, and where the nature of the three Four-monthly shorifices, 
the Vaidvadéva, the Varupapraghüsa, and the Sakamédha is olearly defined. It is clear from this 
passage that during the Vedio period there were two important schools of priestly. astronomers, 
the Season-eaorifleera and the Four-monthly saorifloers, Of these two schools, one seems to have 


been observing the lunar year of 854 days without adjusting it to the.solar or sidereal year, and, 


to baro allowed it to fall baok by 11} or 12 days in every year and to regain its original initial 
point at the olose-of 82 or 80 years, making & full rotation through the seasons, This is what is 
ant by the expression that what was the spring became the summer, and that what was the 


summer became the autumn.. The priesta who were sacrificing for such rotating seasons are ealled ii 


Ritu-yAjins, * Beason-saorificers The other school of aacrifloers called the Ohdturmisyéyajina, ' 


* Four-monthly sacrificers’, did not like the Season-sacriflcera, allow the year to fall back for 
want of intercalation, but adjusted their lunar year.of 854 days. to the sidereal - year of 866 days 
by adding two months in five years or four months in ten years. From the reference made to 
twelve days in the beginning of the passage, it is olear that it is the sidereal year of 366 days that 
is taken for adjustment with the lunar year of 854 days. Accordingly the extra days in three 
lunar years amount to thirty-six days, i.c. one month and six days. "Thososir days, says the 
author, are to bo added to the twenty-four days of the subsequent twenty-four full-moons or two 
years. From the statement that whoever gains a thirteenth month is a Four-monthly saorificer 
it ia clear that the three Oháturmásyas or Four-months gre undoubtedly threo intercalary periods 
of four months each. I have pointed out in my Vedic Calendar how the vedlo poets regarded 
the intercalary days or months as enemies and as sinful periods infested with demons, This is 
what the writer means whon he says that the sacrificer has to separate the Ohátarmásyas, the 
Fonr-months, from the enemy. The meaning of a thousand cattle seems to be this :—In ten 
sidereal years of 866 days each there are 120 months of 30 days eaoh and four intercalary months 
of 80 days, Each ordinary month was made to consist of five week-perlods of six days each. The 
days in each such week, except the last in each month, were called gô, jyftis, Ayus, Anus, gô 
and 1४0४७. Of these names, the word gd means ‘a cow’, i.e., ' cattle.’ Sincethere are, two cows 

cach * week,’ there are eight oows or cattle in each month. Henos the number of cattle-in 120 


ordinary months will be 120 X 8 = 960, In the intercalary months even the last ‘ week’ 


appears to be counted, as well as the first four ' weeks Accordingly, in the four irXercalary 
months there are 4 X 10 = 40 cow-days. Hence the number of cow-days or cattle in ten years, 
when the Vaifraddrs or first Four-montbly sacrifice was performed, amounts 960 + 40. = 1000 
This appears to be the meaning of the expression that when the sacrificer counts a thousand 
oattle after the Vaidvadéva period, he has to perform the Varunapraghüsa. What is meant by 
the expression that Purnsha amounts to a thousand will be explained later on 

It appears that when the three Four-monthly periods were got rid of by intercalation, the 
Vedio poets used to renew their sacred fire by churning anew. This idea is conveyed in the 
following passage of the Maitrdyantya Samkitå (I. 10, 7) :— 

war विहितामि चालुर्मोस्मामि, संवत्सरं बै चातुमांस्थाने. संवत्सरेणाभ्निं मंयदि 

“Three are the Four-monthly sacrifices to be performed, To a year (amount the three) Four- 
monthly periods. In suoh a year [i.4, onoe in thirty years] the sacrificar churns the fire Tis., 
asta up the sacrificlal fire again}.” : í 
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It is not to be understood that the Vedio poets were adjusting the lunar year to the sidereal 
year by interealating four months once in ton years alone, Binoe a thirteenth month is frequently 
montioned in the Védas, we may believe that they were adjusting the years once in two and a half 
y3ars, when one interoalary month occurs. It is, therefore, likely that whenever a thirteenth month 
ie mentioned, half a cyole of five luni-solar years ig meant, The following passage of the 
Maitrdyartya Sahit (I. 5, 6) refers to a thirteenth month and the form of the sacrifice 
performed in i$:— 

आजति वा एप आहितः qwwiftw:. तदेतान्जेवाग्न्याभेबस्ज हवीषि संवत्सरे संवत्सरे fen Perm एथ न 
ओति Baa पुनर्णेवं करोति. ww सूक्ष्येम. एतामिरेवाग्नेबपावमानीसि! भःन्याधेअस्य जाज्यातुवाक्‍्याभिरुपस्थेण', 
सम बा एप न आीर्षति. Gt grit करोति. दादशभिरुपतिष्टते ura मासाः संवत्सरः संबत्सरभवाप्त्वाबरुंपे. 
अग्सीपोमीबजा wabeoprerarsfer मासकाजीद्सः तमे से तजाप्त्वावरपे, 

‘ When onos set up, he becomes old ; for Agni is (liks) a beast. Hence he should offer, year 
w ter year, these oblations of the Agnyidhéya rite. He does not thereby grow old. The sacrificer 
ranews him thereby. This (way of renewing the Arc) is not well-considered, The saorificer should 
s mply praise the fire with the Yájya and Anuvåkya hymns called A gnbya-pivamani, used in the 
Agnyidhtys rite. Thereby be does not become old. Thereby the sacrificer renews him. The 
sacrificer praises him with twelve verses, for there are twelve months in the year. Thos he 
catches hold of the year and keeps it, He is to be praised with a thirteenth verse dedicated to 
Agni and 8009, for there is the thirteenth month also. With this verse he catches hold of that 
month and keeps it.” i 

The last line of the passage giren above leaves no doubt that there was also the custom of 
observing or intercalating a single month. I presume that the Daria and Pûrgamåsa or new and 
fall moon sacrifloes, described in the beginning of the Yajurvéda, are no other than raoriflcea 
performed during an intercalary month, for the gods worshipped in those sacrifices aro the gods 
that are worshipped during the intercalary month.’ The following passage of the Afattrdyantya 
Saskhitd (I. 5, 7) confirms this view :— ^ 

झरनीपौमीजया tite sere: झग्नीपोमीयो वे phen अपरपक्षाबेवैने परिददाति. ऐंद्राग्स्थापरपक्ष उप- 
Qa: पंद्राभी पा अपर पक्षः पूर्वपक्षाभैवैमं परिददाति. 

“The light half of the mouth is to be worshipped with the verse dedicated to Agni and Bômn, 
for the light half of the month belongs to Agni and 8018, Thereby he transfers the light half 
to the dark half of the month. ‘With the verge dedicated to Indra and Agni the dark half of the 
month is to be worshipped; for the dark half belongs to Indra and Agni, Thereby he transfers 
tne dark half to the light half of the month," 

According to the passage of the Maitráyastya Saihhitd (I. 6, 6) previously quoted above, Agni 
and Séma are the chief gods in the sacrifice ofa thirteenth month. Aocording to this other 
passage (I, 5, 7) Agni and Sima are the gods in light half, and Indra and Agni in the dark halt 
cf the month, It follows, therefore, that the month referred to in the above passage must be one 
ef an intercalary nature, Since the same are the gods in the new and full moon sacrifices, we may 
take these also to be sacrifices performed during an intercalary month. Since the Atharvavéda 
(V. 6, 4) assigns the thirteenth month to Indra (जयोवशों सास eer गृह ,)''thethirteenth month is 
tae home of Indra”), we shall not be wrong in considering Indra also as one of the chief. deities 
worshipped in a thirteenth month. The following passage of the Afaitrdyaxfya Sawkitd 
CL 1, 8) furnishes additional evidence about the same fact m 

अग्नीपोमाभ्यां 3 Lipi yer. स भोजसा वीर्यैण vanqm. g€ एसमैंद्राग्समपरुअत तेन ओजो बीज 
IUD 


1 Bes Abvaláyana Brauta Sdira I. 8, 9 and 10; and BAAkA4yaxe Breuia Bitra T. 8, 14 and 15, 
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“ Indra killed Vitra with the power of Agni and Séma. Hence he grew with brightness and 
strength. He saw the power of Indra and Agni also. Thereby he kept brightness and strength 
` in himself," 

The connection of Vritra with Agni and 80708, the gods of an intercalary month, will be 
explained later on, ' That intercalary months were being observed, either singly or in sets of two, 
three, or four months, is clear from the following passage of the Maiiríyastya SamAitd (I. 11, 
10):— 

बसपर जो हासरजा भबौदशं मासमुवशयत्‌. रुत्रागनवतुर्दश्ाकारथा ate ELEELE Eh siyar: पंचदशाक्षरणा 
पंचइश्॑ मासम॒र जजम्‌. अदिविष्पोड्साक्षरणा घोडसं TNT. 

“The Vasus conquered the thirteenth month with a verse of thirteen syllables, The Rudras 
conquered the fourteenth month with a verse of fourteen syllables, The Adityas conquered the 
fifteenth month with a verse of fifteen syllables. Aditi conquered the sixteenth month with a verse 
of sixteen syllables.’ 

Since in this passage a year of 12 months is referred to before speaking of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and other months, I take them to be of an intercalary nature, There is no reason to 
believe that the Vedio poets wore counting thirteen or sixteen ordinary months in a year, though 
they were acquainted with the luni-solar cycle of D years, as pointed out above, The following 
passage of the Maitrdyamiya Soxhiid (I. 10, 5) leaves no doubt that Indra isa god of an 
interoalary month :— 

Rares वा भसुराषचास्मिज्लोके भासन. स प्रजापातिरकामअस प्रासुराक्षूदेय प्रजाः सृश्बीत-स चातुमोस्थास्थ- 
पश्यत्‌. gaa disgueurper चातुर्मास्यैः प्रथा भसुजस. सद्य एवं विडांइ'चा तुमोस्येपजते प्र owned get 
प्र प्रशथा भ पशुमिदच eae. सरितष्टोमादेश्यदेष॑ बसक्रतुं निमाण प्रशापतिः प्रजा भसूजत. शकश्यादरुणप्रधासा- 
armed नि्मायेमाः प्रजा वरुणलेलाभाहअत्‌. भतिराचात्साकमेधान्यततत्र तु निमावित्री eee. eer वा अन्याः प्रजाः 
आासक्ष सृष्टा. भम्याः भथ प्रजापतिरकामयत प्रजास्सृ ages. संवत्सरो शै यसो यः प्रजापातेः स एते पजसी 
भास्मन्नथत्तोधन्यं च बाह्यं च अयेताभ्यो देवताभ्या एतानि हर्षीचि भार्ग मिरव॒पत: तै: प्रजा असृजत. ऋतुभ्यो ये ताः 


प्रज्ञाः प्राजार्यत, छूतवो वा एतानि पंच हर्वीपि 
M. 5. 1, 10, 8 


* The Dévas and the Asuras were in this world together, Prajtpeti desired that he might 
drive out the Asuras and oreate children. He looked to the ' Four-months ;' for it ia by the ‘Four 
months’ that he drove out the Asuras and created obildren. Whoever, knowing thua, performs 
the sacrifice of ' Four-months, wil] drive out bis enemy and get both ohildren and cattle. : 

‘‘ Oreating the Vaisvadéva sacrifice on the model of the Agnish(óma, Prajipati created 
children ; and creating the Varupa-praghása sacrifice on the model of the Ukthya, he put these 
children under the clutches of Varuna, Oreating the SAkamédhs sacrifices on the model of the 
Atirátra sacrifice, Indra killed Vritr&, The children that were created became of one kind, while 
those that were not created became of another. Then Prajüpati desired that he might oreate 
children, The year is the sacrifice, and sacrifice is Prajapati. He kept in himself this pair, the 
year and the saorifice, (ithe two kinds of) milk, that which is produced from the udder and that 
which is external. Thon to these gods he offered the following oblations as a share, and created 
children from them: from the seasons were those children born. The seasons are the five 
oblations,” 

From this passage we oan understand the technical sense in which the words Déva, 
Asura, and Prajfs, are commonly used in the Vedas. In the terminology of tho -Vedio posts 
the name of the ordinary days of a year is prajék, ‘children’? I have pointed out in 
my notes in the Vedio Calendar, amie, p. 52, how ‘the Vedio poets regarded the intercalary 
months as Asaras, demons, It follows therefore that the word Déva as opposed to Asura 


* R. Y. I, 164; A. V. IX, B. 


* 
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must mean an ordinary month or days, Accordingly, we may interpret the eonfliot between 
the Darvas and the Asuras as denoting some inconsistency between the ordinary and the 
intercalary months. That the words, Déva, Asura, and Pruj@, hare such meanings as the above, 
ie confirmed by the above passage: Weare told in the passage that Prajkpati or Father Time 
r«pelled the Asuras by means of the Oháturmásyas, a period of four intercalary months, as 
pointed out above—and that having done so, he created children. This evidently means that 
Erajâpati got rid of the extra months by intercalating four months in ten years, and, adjusting 
thereby the lunar to the sidereal year, brought the seasons and days to their usual position whioh 
was four months behind before intercalation. We also learn that Indra isa god of an intercalary 
month, and that the oft-repeated destruction of Vyitra by Indra is an act of getting rid of the 
*nfuland demon-like Ínterozlary months through the worsbip of Indra and other gods; for we 
are told in the passage that Indra killed Vyitra by the Sikamédha, or the sacrifice performed 
curing the third period of the four intercalary months, i. 6,, at tho end of 80 or 00 years. 

From a consideration of the passage explained above, we learn that Prajipati is Father Time, 
४38६ his ohildren are the ordinary days of the year, that the Asuras are the sinful intercalary 
months, and that Indra is a god of an interoalary month. We know from the story of Aditi that 
Indra is one of her sons. Accordingly, we may take Aditi to mean the oycle of five luni-solaz years, 


‘Eringing forth Endra periodically along with her other sons. The other sons also must necessarily 


Le the gods of intercalary months, This idea is,as clearly as the sacrificial terminology of the 
posts could permit, conveyed in the following passage of the Mattrdyantya Sakhi (1.6,12) :— 

WENT राध्या! प्रातरामेमाधास्बमानः स्यातां सार्शी RTT पमा ATR जीवतण्युलमिवोपहरेंत्‌, 
म्सदितिे प्रजाक्ांमोइनमपचल्‌. सोडिशष्टमाइनातू. तस्था घासा 'चार्गमा 'चाजाजेतां. सापरमपन्चत्‌. सोडिशिष्टमाइनात्‌. 
wee मिभ वरुणआआाआजेताम्‌. सापरमपचत्‌. सोडिशष्टमाइमात्‌- सस्या भशच्य भय ्ाआयेसाम्‌. सापरमपचत्‌. सेक्ष- 
Muk मेऽहनत्या दौ हो आयेते. इतो सून मे भेबः स्याह्यव्पुरस्ताइदमीयामिति सा पुरस्तादशिस्वोपाहरत्‌. ता state 
epi संता भवश्ताम्‌ इते मविष्यावो जदादित्या इति. cea: भावितया निर्हेतारमेधन्‌. ता अंशअ भगश्च निरहताम्‌. 
gerat बच्चेन ws. अंशप्रार्सो swear भागधेयं अनं मगोंऽगधस्‌. तस्मादाहुजनो गंतव्य: त्च मगेम संगधसा इति. 
घ वा इंद्र RUD एव प्राणमनूद अजत. मृतमितरमाण्डमवापद्यस. स वाव मार्तण्डो यस्थेमे मनुस्याः प्रजा. सा वा भविति- 
घादिस्थामुपाधावद.. अस्स्वैव म इद माम इरे मोषे परापघरिति. B sys भयैषोऽस्माकमेब वाते न मोऽतिमन्बता इति 
स वाव विवस्वामादिरबओ wen मतुषच वैवस्वतो acne. सनुरेवार्स्मिक्लोके जम 3मुष्मिन्‌ एते बै दैव आमाम्पयो सोपायंसि 
arrears त इयक्षमाणं प्रतितुरंते- ओ वा एसेभ्यो5पोच्याग्मिमाध्ते तमेसे स्वर्गाक्लोकातमतिमुक्ता उडिशष्टमागा वा 
mR ayga यिवतायेस्वा समिध मादधाति सदादिस्ये्योऽग्स्बाधेयं पाह. सेमं स्वगोक्लोकास्मतिनुदसेः 
eixequreq ्ेताग्निमाधास्बमानो नास्याग्मिं गृहास्रेङुर्मान्यता sete. संवस्सरे वृद्धा गभा।प्रभायंते प्रजातमेन 
gamak. ores रातीरुत्सूजेत द्वादश ये रात्रयः संवत्सरस्य प्रतिमा. संवत्सर वृद्धा गर्भाः प्रजाबंते प्रजातमे्॑ 
बुझ्माघत्ते तिस सस्सूख्रेत. जो वा इमे लोफा'. इमामेव लोकानाप्मोति. एकामृत्सुअत एको वै प्रजापतिः 

af, S. 1, 6, 18. 

** Daring that night on the morrow of which he is going to get up the sacrod fire, he should 
«ook four dishes of rice and present them to Brahrhans as fresh rice. Desrous of getting children, 
Aditi oooked the rice, She ate the remnant (of what remained after the gods partook of the disk) 
Iwo sons, Dhátà and Aryamá, were in consequence born of her. She cooked another (dish), 
and ate the remaant. Two sons, Mitra and Varugs, were in consequence born ofher, She cooked 
nother (dish), and ate the remnant, Two sons, Aráa and Bhaga, were in consequence born o 
xr, She cooked another (dish). She thought that in consequence of her eating the remnant, twe 
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and two sons are being born of her ; and that it would indeed be to her advantage if she would eat 
it before (presenting itio the gode). Accordingly, having previously eaten it, she offered the 
remnant (¿o the gods). The seeds, still remaining in the embryo form, said: “ We shall become 
what the Adityas are” The Adityas onthe other hand looked for a murderer of those two, 
Aihía atid Bhags struok them,  Henoe smaorifloers worship these two in their sacrifices. Amba- 
prisa became the portion due to Arhfs in sacrifices. Bhaga went to the people. Hence they say 
that if one is desirous of getting wealth, one should go to somebody among men. That Indra, 
howerer, got up and recovered his breath. The other egg appeared asdead. He is, verlly, 
Márt&gda (broken agg) whose children are men. Aditi then went to the Adityas and sald: ‘Let 
this one be to me, but not the other which has fallen lifeless, They said: ‘ Then let it be to eur- 
selves, as we say; do not despise us,’ Ha is, verily, the Aditya, the Vivasvat, whose offspring 
are Manu, the Vaivasyata, and Yams, the Vairasrata, Mano is ir this world, and Yama in the 
other, These sre the Adityas who guard the paths through which gods move. They drive away 
that saorifleer who sets up his secred fire without oalliag upon them: they drive him away from 
the heavens. The Ádityas are, verily, the portions of the remnant. When a sacrifloor pats the 
saored sticks into the fire after rotating them in the remnant, then he may be taken to have spoken 
to the Adityas of his setting up of the sacrød fire, Him they do not throw away from the heavens, 
He who is going to sot up the saored fire should omit a year (i. e., Intercalate a year). He should 
not bring his fire from g household or from any other place. Embryos [due to the remnant, i, e., 
the twelro days at tbo end of the sidereal year of 866 days], developed in the oourse of the year 
are born, When the embryo is born and fully developed, the saorificer sets it up (while setting up 
ths sacred fire). Twelve nights he has to omit (én a year) ; for twelve nights are the index (prati- 
má) of the year. Embryos [7. e., the twelve days] developed (in tks form of months) in the course 
of (ike cyclic) year are born. When it Is born and fully developed, he sets it up [5. e., intercala- 
tes while setting up the sacred fire]. He should omit three, for three are the worlds ; these world’s 
he will thereby attain. He should omit one, for one is the Prajipati." 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA, 


A NOTH ON AJIVIKAB 


I read, ante, pp. 888, thearticle on Ajtvikas by 
K, B. Pathak, who opines that they are a sect of 
Baddhist Bhikshus, D. B. B.’s bracketed note 
at the end of this artlele that they are neither 
Buddhist Bhikshus &s;Mr. Pathak says, nor Jainas 
as Dr. Hultzsch understands, but they form & 
distinct sect, seams to be borne out by other 
evidences. We have one giren, ants, Vol XXII, 
p. 248, 1894 (which I have quoted in full on 
page 960, Jour. R. As. Soc., October 1911), of 
whioh the following extract is to the point:— 

“The essentials may, however, be stated. They 
are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhá&nasa Dhar- 
ma-Sdira permita me to fully prove the correctness 
of Professor Kern’s (or rather KAlak&chArye’s 
and Thpala's) identification of the Ajfvikes with 
the Bhdg.cpatas, and (2) that the sacred books of 


the Buddhists contain passages showing that the 
origin of the Bhágaveaias was traditionally believed 
to fall in very remote times, and thas this &radi- 
tion is supported by indications contsined im 
Jirghmanioal works.” 

One such passage contained in an*orthodox 
Buddhist book, the Saddkarma-Pundarfka} 
showing the remoteness of the Bhdgevsis (i. 6, 
Ajirika) cult, is that where MafjuSrt is oom- 
pared to Nåråyaņa. The words run thus: 
“a. o.. And a body compact as Nár&yana's. 

A. GovINDACHARYA BYAMIN, M.R.A.B., 


MBSA, MMB. 


[Who the Ajtvikes really were wasshown by me 
ten years agoia a note published in the Jour. 
Bomb. As. Soc, Yol XXI, p.899 Jf The same: 
note has been reprinted in a slightly altered form 
in this number on p. 286 7f. —D-E.B.] 


3 8, J.B Series, Vol. XY], chap, XXIII (Gadgada Brara), iranalated by H. Kern, ses p. 897. 
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— AND ATLASHS OF INDIA. 

Twat we have no recent Atlas or Map of 
India on a scale sufficiently jarge to be readily 
useful in locating most places mentioned in 
history and the duily newspapers is somewhat 
szange. There are small maps, as accurate and 
full as the best cartographers can produce, but 
on scales too small to afford satisfactory ideas of 
distances and areas, or to include hundreds of 
plaoes to which reference may be required. 

Among those of recent date, “ Thacker’s 
Eeduoed Survey Mao of India,” edited by 
Dr. J. G. Bartholomew, was issued in 1891. The 
smheot measures 80 by 96 inches and is also 
available in folded form with an Index to the ten 
thousand names appearing on itand representing 
every place mentioned in the second edition of 
the " Imperial Gazetteer of India” (1885-87). It 
is a fine piece of cartography to a scale of 09 
tiles or one degree of latitude to anineh; but 
the crowding of so many names in so small a 
&paoe requires so minute etching that it often 
atrains tho eye to locate and read them. If we 
reduce the map of England to the same soale, i; 
measures only 6 inches by 5,and how many of the 
place names could be entered upon it in legible 
script? But much of India is more densely 
populated eyen thau England; hence the inade- 
cnacy of so small a scale for a clear and aatisfao- 
tory map of Indis, yet£his is one of the best 
cf the kind published, 

" Constable's Hand-Atlas of India”, published 
1893, together with some forty-two small mape 
cf physiol, ethnological, meteorologica! and other 
features, and plans of towns, prepared by Dr. 
Bartholomew, gave the foraguing map in eighteen 
eeotions, together with the Index adapted to 
them. These seotionul maps measure little over 
6 by 8 inches each, so that, on the seale of 69 
miles to an inoh, each of them represents an ares 
cf aboug 56% by 420 miles, or 235,000 square miles, 
an area that would inolude the mapa of buth 
Hogland end Ireland on the like scale. This 
volume is so compact and full of valuable details 
that it isthe beat as yot available to the student; 
and the ‘ Hand Gazetteer’ of the same publishers 
eupplies the geographical positions of over seven- 
teen thousand place-names. 

In the “xxth Opntory Citizen's Atlas”, thosame 
map is again utilized in three ‘sections’ and a 
map of Farther India, each map measuring 16 by 
12 inches. 

An “ Atlas of India ” containing sixteen mape 
tnd an Index of nearly ten thousand names 
zppearing on the maps, with an Introduction by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, was next published by W. and 


A. K, Johnston, 1895. The volume measures 12 
by Bi inches and the maps 9 by 12 inohes within 
the borders, providing fora soale of 1 to 3,225,000 
or 509 miles to an inch. This larger soalo gives 
about twice the area for the same number of 
names ss in the preceding, and district boundaries 
are well defined. The fourteen principal chaps 
(omitting the Index map and the plans of cities) 
are not simply ‘sections’ of country, but repre- 
sent separate provinces and groups of adjoining 
states, 

Following this was the ‘Map of the Indian 
Empire by the late R. G. Ravenstein, on & scale 
of 1 to 5,000,000 or an inch to 79 miles nesriy, 
and was published by G. Philip and Bons. The 
sheet, with insets, measured 83 by 39 inches, and 
was finely engraved, the numbor of towns and 
villages entered being considerable, The same 
publishers also issued ‘ Philips ’ Gazetteer of India 
(1४02) by E. G. Ravenstein, containing s list of 


‘about 13,600 names of towns, villages, railway 


stitious, valleys, hills, tahsıls, eto, with the 
approximate geographical pusitions only to tenths 
of «degree. This ‘ Gazetteor,' we are told was 
“tended as a oompanion to the Atlas of India.” 
But this projected Atlas was given up. This map 
has quite reomtly been re-iasucd in two sheets 
with Index of about 4,000 plaoe names in folding 
caso, as one of Messrs. Philips’ Travelling Mapa, 


Tae new edition of the " Imperial Gazetteer ” 
was naturally expected to be avcomp mied by an 
Atlas plannedon a scale more adapted to the ares 
of so populousa territory. Sir W. W. Hunter's 
“Statistical Aooount of Bengal" was aooom- 
panied by nineteen district maps—-some of 
double size—on a uniform soale of 1d miles to an 
inch. Ay many maps on half the scale would 
have supplied an atlas of all India, showing moet 
towns of importance or historical interest, , But 
instead of suoh a boon, and simply to make. the 
Athis range in height with the ootaro volumes 
of the Gazetteer, theeightéen provincial maps are 
ou a scale of 63°1 miles to an inch or one to 
4 000,000 and measure only 9 by 7} inches. To 
avoid overcrowding, the names on these eighteen 
and a map of Afghanistan are reduced to scarcely 
8:00,—or hardly two thirds of the number in 
the Gaxetteor. With the twenty-eight small 
physical and other general maps and sixteen 
planer of towns, no fault is found; they are 
admirahly executed and serve their various pure 
poses instrüotively. It is tho geveral maps that 
are altogether disappointing, Ae & map of 
England on this scale would measure 6j by 5} 
inohes and proportionately might contain only 
about 200 place names, it would be com paratively I 
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ws»eless,—of what general utility cana map of 
India be.on so very am ill a scale P 

For so vast a territory, a very large scale map 
or series of maps is not here advocated, For 
most European o 'untries, mapa on s scale of 
between 30 and 35 m.les to un inoh are moat 
satisfactory. And so lung ago as 1536 the Society 
for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge bad 
published on a sale of 344 miles to an inch— 
"]ndia in eleven parta with an Index Map." 
These were ‘seotional’ maps, engraved by the 
brothers James and Obaries Walker, and wero 
beautifully clear and useful. The work seems to 
have bean well reovived, for a revised edition was 
imued by B. Stenford, 1842-45, containing some 
twenty maps—imeleding surrounding countrics; 
and aguin, a last and carefully corrected and 
improved edition, containing twenty-six maps 
was published by the same fim in 1861. This 
useful work continued long in use, and it is to be 
regretted that euch & work wag not kept up to 
date and reproduced, The mapa varied little in 
size froin 13 by 10 inches inside borders, and so 
had double the area of those in the new Gazetteer 
Atlus; and the thin bound volume was about 14 
inches high by 5" wide, 

Decimal seules are now the fashion for maps,’ 
but with our units of the inch and mile, they 
afford no facihtios for estimating distsnoes. 
The Indian Great Trigonometrical Survey - heets 
are on a 4 miles to theiuch scále, and any,map 
on this soale, or its subdivisions of 8, 16, eto., 
miles, affords a ready means of esimating dis 
tances. Making the aenles as ruessures of à 


degree of latitude is similarly inconvenient, 
whilst it isalighily macourute,sinoe these degrees 
vary with the di-tanoe from the equator—from 
68:7 to 0974 statute miles. S 

It is now understood that the Indian Survey 
has agreed to proceed in preparing & map, or 
series of shoots covering India, on a ecale of one- 
millionth,—tbat is of 15 miles 6 furlongs 571 
yards to an inch. But this will take years to 
oomplete, and though most valuuble for certain 
purposes, it will fill sixty sheets or thereabouts 
of 2009 16 inches and rather expensive and 
oumbrous for general uae. Meanwhile a less 
ambitious bnt praotioslly useful work is much 
wanted ih the library and at the deek—for the 
general reader, the traveller, the secretary and 
the district official. 

Now auch an atlas could be constructed on a 
«cale of 32 miles to an inch ; the maps would be 
on the scheme of Johnston’s and the Gasettoor 
&tlas,—not mere sectional, waps, but of provinoes 
or halves of such in some cases. They would 
fill only eighteen or nineteen double page maps 
of a size that would bind ina volume about 11 
by 16} inches. The space for names, eto., would 
be double that on Johnston'a and four times 
that on the Gazetteer maps, thus providing for a 
very large inoreuse of their numbers. The work 
might be accompanied by useful small maps of 
physical, meteorologioal, ethnographical, and 
other features, plans of towns, eto., of which the 
largest would go twoons page. Shall we see 
such an Atlas ? 

£ J. B. 


BUOK-NOTIOR. 


Hisroxy or Bergar LAXQUAGE AND LITERÀTUAR 
by Dixmen Guiwpas Bx, Printed by tha Calcutta 
University, 1911. 

HIS is a large work of more than ७ thousand 
pages, based on the lectures delivered by the 
author as Reader in Bongali Language and 
Táterature at the Oaloutta University during the 


months January to April 1909, and deals with- 


the literature of Bengal and the langnage in ita 
literary aspect down to the middle of last cen- 
tary, Is is clear on every page that the work has 
been one of greas devotion on the author's part, 
and he has made diligeat enquiries to trace out 
all particulars, whether great or small, that might 
help to inerease or elucidate our knowledge of the 
literatare, 


One striking feature that be discloses is that 
the early literature was not the expression of 
poetical ideas by the then cultured classes, nor 
was it oomposed by them for the people ab large, 
because those class ware enthralled by Sanskrit 
learning and fell afterwards under the influence 
of the Arabio and Persian literature of their 
Mohammedan patrons; but it was the welling up 
of the poetic feelings that swayed the hearts and 
minds of the populace, feelings that did not flow 
within classical channels, but arose generally 
from and mirrored home life and daily interests, 

In the first chapter the earliest conditions in 
Bengal are idealised in the belief that pre-bistorie 
Bengal was Aryan, a belief for which the author's, 
devotion may merit pardon. Ancient Bengal 


1 Boales in millionths are related to the metrical system,—the metre being supposed to be exactly the tex 
millionth yars,of the quadrant from the Hysator to the Pole, This is now found to be very nearly 10,001,776 


wares, so that the metre is shorter than was intended. 
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rally came but partially within the pale of 
Aryan influence, and that was no doubt the ree- 
won why it was treated us foreign in Manu’s Code, 
end ita language regarded as a Paisdoht Prakrit 
cnfit for literary use. The author shows that it 
vas largely through the intereat evinced by 
Tfuhsinmadan rulers that the great Sanskrit epics 
vere translated and appeared in Bengali verso 
in the lith century. It was not to Brahmans 
nor to Hindus versed in Sanskrit classics that 
Bengali was indebted for early favours, but the 
oarlicat Bengali compositions are attributed to 
the zeal of Tantric Buddhists to popularise their 
sreed in the 10th and llth centuries, and they 
anunciate homely proverbial philosophy in Bud- 
3histio form. 

Among early compositions are the Dharma- 
mangal poems, songs recounting the exploits of 
“Aa Sen and extolling the god Dharma, who 
represented originally the popular idea of 
Buddha; but when (hose songa achieved a wide 
2»pularity, Brahinaniam, after it overcame Eud- 
dbism, recast them so thoroughly thas they 
appear now to be devoted to the Satta cult. The 
aigh moval discipline of Buddhism gradually 
degenerated into general half-aceptica] self-indul- 
zeuoe, und indulgence when atimulatel by 


Yaishnava views of rehgiwus love turned to 
a2X&ravagaut courses of Jioentiousnoss. This 


phase in ita idealistic and spiritual aspect is 
-llustrated in the poems of Ohandi Dás (end of 
14th century) which express homely ferrour in 
pastoral guiso, and in those of Vidjá&peti in 
Behår in the 1600 century. On the other hand, 
Mah&g&nism oonduced to the worship of local 
leities, and popular feeling tuned towards the 
minor deities and especially goddesses, that were 
aateemed locally, from about the 9th century, so 
shat their worship soon grew i popularity and 
found expression in songs that sprang from the 
people themselves. Muny poems were com 


-n their honour in and after the 12th century 
Ohief among those deities were Mana:&, the 
anake-goddese, who is extolled in the touching 
story of Behulá in the Manasd-mangal composed 
by Haridatta; and Ohandi Devi, to whose power 
two well-known stories bore testimony, whioh 
were narrated in many forms and especially in 
ihe 16th century poem, the Chandi-mangal, by 
Mukunda Rim, whose poetry vividly portrays 


the domestic life of rural Bengal. 

Brahmanism aided that revulsion from Bud- 
Hhist degeneracy by adopting those local deities, 
and stimulsiod it by reviving the old stories of 
the ancient rishis and kings with their glamour 
of semidivine ideals. The two Purénio gods, 
Vishnu and Siva, thus regained popular adors- 


tion; and tbe Brabmans inculcated also the 
importance of caste, This great change the 
author calls the Pur&nio Rennissance, becuse it 
expressed itself in the revival.of Epio and 
Puránio stories recast in new poems composed in 
the vernacular tougue to suit popular taste. 


` Suoh poems were recited through tbe country by 


Professional singers, the Mangal-ghyaks, who 
anplified them at times with their own versos 
From this period, it seems, may be really dated 
vhe rise of Bengali literature. 


The Bimityons with its story of Rama and 
Bith, and the Mfahdbhérata with those of the 
Páudavas and Krishna, were of course the trea- 
aure houses; and those stories were thrown 
afresh ito Bengali verse in many poems from 
the 14th century onwards. The poets, while hand- 
ling their themes correctly, yet narrated them 
with new vitality and embellished them with de- 
soriptions and oomparisons borrowed from thoir 
own land and associations. Among snoh versions 
of the Himdyanu the most famous were Kyitti- 
vÉsa's and Baghunandan's poems, while Saf/j«ya's 
and KAsi RAm's compositions best reproduced 
the Mahibhdrata. Two other Sanskrit books 
freely drawn upon were the Bhdgavaia-Purdma 
whioh described the exploits and majesty of 
Krishna as an incarnation of Visbriu, and the 
Changt-mdhdimya in the Márkandeya-Puréna 
which excited the admiration of those who 
revered Chandi. Siva did not attain the same 
prominence as Vishnu, because, as the author 
eXplains, the popular conception of this stern 
deity did not oredit him with any keen interest 
in his woishippers personally, and in the poems 
that extolled him he appeared rather with pea- 
sant traits amid rural home life. 

‘Phe author narrates all these stories and gives 
extracts from the chief poems with English 
translations, which being in prose naturally lose 
the spirit of the old Bangali, for the old. poetry 
composed in short rhyming hnes often carried 
terseness to an extreme. He also adds valuable 
notes, explaining how the Purágio Renaissance 
enriched the old Bengali by introducing and 
vernacularising many Sanskrit words, and 
pointing out grammatical peculiarities and words 
that havo since become obsolete. Much of that 
old literature fell into neglect and often M88. 
wore lost or perished; still many poems have 
been rescued from oblivion and published by the 
Bejtalá Press. 

It is remarkable how closely the old literature 
is bound up with religion, for it followed and 
expressed populer religious sentiments us théy 
varied through the centuries; and indeed ths 
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anthor ols-sifles if mainly according to its reli- 
gious aspect. Thus he passes next to the 
Vaishnaras, who exercised a widospread and 
deep Influence among the people, for MahAyAnism 
enoouraged religious devotion and facilitated 
the conversion of many to the worshipof Vishnu, 
and Vaisbnavism infused new vigour into the 
doctrine of bhakti or loving faith. Chaitanya 
was the great exponent of this in the early part 
of the 16th century, and it involved a revolt 
against the strict syatem and oppressive ritual 
which Brabman ascendancy hed imposed. 
Puránio ideals lost ground and bhakti became 
the great vivifying influance. He ivspired such 
veneration in his followers, that many accounts 
of his life were written in prose, which were the 
first biographies in Bengali; and among them 
the greatest was the Ckaitanya-charitimrita by 
Kryishna-das. His teachings with Krishna as 
their subject were populnisod in the pares ur 
songs of the Vaislnavas, which pntray buman 
actions, feelings and even questiunable passions 
and yst often suggest a spiritual import. ‘I'he 
greatest composer of padas was Gobinda-dás in 
the 16.h century, and he wrote in the Brajabu.i 
dialect, which holde a middle position be. ween 
Hindi and Bengali, and in wh.oh verneculir 
words were preferred to strict Sanskrit lorms 
The later writers of the Pur&nio Renxissunce 
marred the freedom of their poetry with olassical 
Sanskrit phrases, but the new poets gave utter- 
ance to natural feclinga in simple Bengali, with 
which they were more familiar than some of the 
older writers, and osp'ivated the ear of the peo: 
ple with their new ManoharsAbi tune This 
leads the au:hor to discuss the origin and history 
of the kirlas songs, and the gre.t importance of 
the buthike or professional reciters who have 
existed in India from the earliest times. Their 
recitations could give & poem wide publicity and 
permanent fame, and created also x demand for 
written copies even awong rustio folk. 


Vaishnava freedom was adverse to Brahmanio 
formula:iam and permeated the people with 
subversive ideas; yet its influence is found in all 
the literuture ufter Chaitanya's time and even in 
the later oonceptions of Buivism and B&kiiem. 
Valabpavism, however, drolined in purity the 
more it overspread the country, because the pas- 
sionate expresaions used in the song's could arouse 
human nature without imparting a spiritual 
me. ning; and in the reaction against immoral 
teadonces Brahmanism reasserted itself when 
the Muhammadnn power decased in the 18h 
oentury. Learning tuen fuand patronage at two 


Oourts, that of Raja Krishnachandra of Nadiya 


and that of Raja RAjballabh of Bikrámpür near 
Dacca; but at both poetry fell under the control 
of courtiers and schoolmen who imitated San- 
skrit and Persian models, and it became highly 
artificial with ornate diction and elaborate oon- 
oeits. Bhárat Chandra obtained great fame with 
his dnxaddmangal, in whioh the old-time story 
of prince Syndara was retold in depraved taste. 
Jaynåråyaņ and his accomplished niece Ananda 
mayt were distinguished at Bikr&mptr; and the 
Muhammadan poet Algol, who worked mainly in 
the field of translation, gained the appisuse of 
Mohammadans as well as Hindus in his poem, 
Padmábatf, notwithstanding its strong Hindu 
proclivities, 

Roral poetry is disoussed in its four divisions, 
the Hrian songs, the songs of the hrvüodlds, 
which grew out of simple episodes in the ydirds, 
the religious sougs about Krishna and others, 
and the songs of the ydirds or popular drama. 

The author thus reaches tbe period of English 
rule and discusses the influences, whivh affected 
Bengal, directly from the Government and 
missionaries, and indireotly by its contact with 
the सळ, and th-.xff-cts that have been produced 
thereby in the elaboration of the language, the 
altered outlook of the leeding writers and the 
many-aided oharacter and tendencies of the books 
written. He has endeavoured to weigh al] these 
matters without prejudice and impartially. 

. This book is the ontoome of great research and 
study, fur which the author deserves the warmest 
praise. He bas explained the literature and the 
subjects treated in it with such fullness and in 
such detailasto make the whole pluin to any 
reader; and the book would probably gain in 
usefulness by some compression. The folk-lite- 
ruture, the structure and style of the language, 
metie and rhyme, and many wiscellaneous pointa 
are discussed in valuable notes; and specimens 
of old decorated book-oovers and handwriting 
and some portraits are displayed in coloured 
plates The tone is calm and the judgments 
appear to bo generally fair, though it is well-nigh 
impossible to estimate aright the period of Hag- 
lish inflaenoe, since the obanges have ben vas- 
ter sad profounder than in any earlier age and 
are still in progress. One noticeable blemish 
appears in the transliteration of Sanskrit and 
Bengali words and names; no uuifoim system is 
observed and the same word evon is nof always 
transoribed in the same way. 

F. E. P. 
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G. F. refers to pages of the Folklore Notes from Gujarat and the Xenhon, in the Appendis, 


"Abdu'l-Aziz, and Shah Jahán... " 15, 
cbMplasa, unit of six days, 50—57, 77, 120, 123, f. 
£borigines, Hindulzation of ... še 78, f 
Abbira tribe — .. wes ७० we 15 
Abd, Chandrávati ... 4 196 ; G. F. 48, 45 
Aobsmenide, Buddhist title ... 165 
Achdrasdra, a work by Viranandi, and Bud- 
dhism in B. India  ... . 89 
Aochyuta-kalpa, & heaven oe m - 80 
Agb&t-dink& Jhonpré, in Ajmer — .. `.. 183 
Adhirdjéndradéva, Chole k. 218, ff, Krimi- 
kanthas.. ws " e 57 — 283, fft. 
Adhydimardmdyane, the ave ose 09278 


Adhibherata, the MB. of uro neo ave’ 188 
Aditi, goddess se  . 0 ee 295, 7. 
Ádityas Vedio gods... .. 200, 


Advaita, sect to which the Sesha family 

belonged tee ues T =. 247 
Aftab, Stirya, the Great Light 100 and n. 
Agastya, Sage, and Marat worship 280; repu- 

bed founder of the Tamijlang — 239; G. F. 45 
Aghorkberas, man-eating recluses G. F. 48 
Agneya, Aryan line of march into B. India ... 228 
Agni, g. + - . m 228; 298, f. 
Agnisht4ma, form of sacrifice 78 and n ; 79 
Agnisvamin, and the Vedio calendar 52 nj 


78, 81, 88 
Agnylkdhéys, rito wee ose T - 993 
Agra, and G. Broughton «« we 114, f. 
Ahabé Pir - oe ... wo. GFG 
Ahalyá, wife of Gautama w. = GF. 54 
wkfag, sacrifices , - = 80 and n, 119 
„Ahobala, suthor of the Sam-gtta-pdrijdia, 157, 100 
Ahôms of Assam, Hindus... 76 


Alyanger, Mr. Krishnaswami, and the 
Ohbjas.  . we = 218, 924, ff. 

Aj&ri, in Sirohi State, inscription found in 196 

Ajayadeva and Bomaladevi, coins of... 209—911 


Ajayapála, and Ajmer... - .. «०० 188 
Ajayarája, and Ajmer... oe ees e 183 
Ajivikas, sect of Buddhist Bhikshus ' 88—90 
litvikas wv cce 23... Caes 280, ff. 
AÁjtvikas a note on «ee e a S96 


Ajmer, o, & Guide to, book notice, 18$, f. 
ancient Sap&dalaksha 195, f.; founded by 
Ajayadeva 209, ff; museum and insorip- 
tions... ... ` D _ 85, 201 


Akbar and the study of Sanskrit e — .. 4,9 
aladed vow m ve . GF. 48 
Alathbdra writers - ie’ 19, 936 


Alarkkára Literature, Outlines of tho History 
of, Section 1.—The Development of Alarte. 
k&ra&iatra, 134, ff; IL—Mesaning of the 
word Alahkfira, IIL—Position of the 
Figures of Speech, 904, f; IV.—Basis of 
Division as regards Figures of Speech, 208; 
V.—Number of Historical 
Treatment of a Few, 207 ; VI, —Number of 
Athklarhkáras, VIL-—Dasis of Division, 208 


4140 author of the Pedmdbatt - viae 800 
Alhana, name in Mangling inscription <.. 86 
Amara, writer, date  ... ve e 84, 159 
Awarakoéa, the .. sie tee 159 


Amarakosha, Sanskrit lexicon, book notice 915 
Ambesamudram inscription of Varaguna- 


Mahütja | e Pu 
amid, misd, words in १६० edicts... ^ en 170 
Athée, son of Adi — ... a es. 295, f. 


Amtalikita, Antalkidas. me ee. s 14 


asagh, anagodha, ceremony — .. we G.F.04 
Anahilap&taka, the modern Anárád& . , ~ 20 
Anaimalaiinsoription me se e 33, £. 


Ananda, disciple of Satkara ~... aa 35 


Anandagiri 34, or Anandajfána es ००० 85 
yt, authoreas E xs ew 800 
Ánandavardhana, and Alarhküra literature, 204, ff. 


Anantadéra, k., grant of s Ts 178, f. 
Anantemati, Jaina nun, copyist  ... <, BB 
Ananta Sesha, commentator e wee » 959 
Anantavarma, k., grant of ... E 217, ४. 
Àngvidå stone inscription of BArañgadev 
(Vikrama) Serhrai 1848 — ... - ~ 20 
Ancient Hindu Music, contribution to the 


sindy of ... 157—164; 185—195 ; 954—265 
Andhras, suggested origin ot... eto - 229 
Anjani, mother of Hanumáa ... ^ G.F. 54 


Anjediva, near Bombay, and the English 74,f 


aajumax, (Persian) and Harjamana ... 175, f. 
Anna, RAj& of Bop&dalaksba ... one on 195 
annak, an offering se G. F. 61 


Annam Bhatta, or Valdyan&ths Piyagande 
12; 247, 261 


Antalkidas, Amtilikita ... ave ... ~ 14 
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antara-giudhéra, note in musio ves 
Antarvedi Kingdom, genealogy of kings 

252 and n. 

Antialkidas Nikephoros, date of .. 273 
Apastamba, and the Vedio calendar 28; home 

e o ~, 280 

aparájite, Aryan for unconquered lands — 998 n. 
Aparakakadi or Kakbadi, vil. in Nasik cave in- 

soription, perhaps the modern Avajakbeds, 166 


apurya, em ove ° - eee ` 171 
raii ceremony ... ie - G. F. 69, 65 
Arohsological Series of Travancore... 21, £. 
Arikesaridévardja, k., grant of - 178 
Arjun, Mahárir... sa iss ~= GP. 69 
Arnor&ja, k. of SapAdalaksha, as war with 
Kumfrapéla - - ET 195, f. 
Arth&lamkáras, number of on 208 


Aryamé, son of Aditi ... .. .. vee 295 
Aryans, 18; and caste, 108, f. 108, ff; of 

India 189, f.; immigrate to B. India 997, 

iL; infuegoe in Bengal oe 298, f. 
Áry&varta, India. 18 Hinduized — .. . 76 
Asálat Khan, attended by G. Broughton 115, १. 
Ashtévasus, deities, ... G. F. 58 and n 
Åsikt, Asi, probably Há&net 17, 7. 
A&oka, inscrips. 18, f; Bhabra Ediot and ita 

references to Tipițaka passages 37, ff.; 

"Pilar edict VII, and the Ajivikas 88; 980; 


289; the Sahasrdm, ote. aa € 170, ff. 
Asokavalla, inscrips. of ros < 167, ft. 
Arras ej 005 e m ~ - 999, ff 
Akraghosha, and metre ° .. » 127 


AsvalAyana, and the Vedic Calendar... 117 and n. 
Atharvavéda, and the Vedic Calendar .. 80 


Athens, marriage in se © ee teas H1 
Atiråtra, daya ... 77,117, ff ; sacrifice 294 
Atits, a soot ne "T we G.F.006, f., 04 
atlases and maps of India .. 297, f. 
Atma, the inner man me — ane . 291 
avagati, degraded conditions of ancestors 

G. F. $8, 40 


Avalakheda, perhaps the ancient Aparakakadi 166 
Avanti, Ujjain in Malwa os  .. >“ 146 
Ayanas or Haitras, sessional sacrifices 88, f. 
Ayodby4, tn, and Vasubendhu 2; home of 


Vijyádiya  .. 146; ४78 n.; 981, 1; G. F. 46 
Bactria, Vahlika-dea ¿¿ — .. ees ane 200 
Badart, Borlt, vil mentioned in grant see 908 


BadrinArdyan, place of pilgrimage... जज. FF. 45 


203, f£. | BAhada, son of Udayana, adopted by Biddha- 


raje-Jayasithha -— ^ 195 
x Mangal, Manishram, planet, ternple 

of tee - z . 09 and n. 

bdklen,an offenng ... ss ow G.F.47 


B&láditya, Narsaihhagupta, k., and Vasu- 
bendhu — x se po oe 2, 8 

Bajag&hreinsorip s» — oo vee 201 

Balasvarmá k., not identified, supposed oon- 


temporary of ferhksr&chiàrya — ... — >> 200 
Balkh, Baluoke, in Afghan Turkistan 18, f. 
Ballala, k. of Ujjain Q, ~  .. 195,f. 
Ballàla Bena, k. of Bengal » 168 and n. 
Bana, writer .. ° woe m 127, f. 
Banerjee, Babu Kakhaldss, on Lekshmsna 

Sena vai "e 167, f. 
B&nswüpá plates of Bhojadeva ~. 201,f. 


Bar&bar cave insonps. and the Ajtrikas 286, 289 
Bariu, N. E. of Jodhpur, inscrip. found at... 203 
Barnes, friend of G. Broughton .. — 118, ६. 
Basark, ancient Vaisalt, clay seals discovered 

ad - O 9 3 5 o5 D 
Baudhfyana, esirakára ... E € see 230 
Beadala, Vadsulay, port in Vijayanagara ... 241 
Bellary dist, and Chó]a inscrips.  ... 2 147 
Benares, Dakshini Pandita at 7, ff; and the: 

Sosha Family 245, ff; KAahipuri G. F. 88; 70 
Bengal and English commeres 114; and 

Aryan influence ves - 298, f. 
Bengali Language and Literature, History 


of, (book-notice) ~ < ove 298, ff. 
Berar, Chedi — ... Seah. uw eo ०० 142 
Bhabra Edict of Asoka Be, was 87, ft. 
Bhadrabáhu, guru of Ohandregupte 881, £. ` 
Bhadrasoma, riv abs eas .. GB. 46 
Bhaga, son of Aditi... न "€ 295, 
Bhigavata, earHest mention of the word 272; g 

and the Ajtvikas =... .. 997, #5 996 
Bhakti School, origin of’ T Kis 18, f. 


Bhámaha, and Dandi 90, ff; and Alarhkára 
literature 204, 206, ff.; and Dandin... 282, ff. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. and VikramAditya 1, Dr. 
R. G. aud the origin ef the Bhakti School 13 
Bhandtp, near Thins, Bilihárs grant found . 
near s m m ane v.. 109 
Bhanoj! Dikshite, Sesha, Sanskrit author 247 
n,251 n 
Bharata, and Alarakdra literature 197, 905, ff. 
156; and music 157, f, 164, 188, 198, 959, f, 
Bharata, Bilar, à sage ... ese wee . 158 
Bharat Ohandra, author ... ose ~ 300 
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Bhtretéye-natyo-édstra, oldest, Sanskrit work 
cn musio 157, मी ; notes on. ... Sen . 963 
Bbáreri, carly writer, and Alerbkkra literature 208 
Bbahruttope  .. ia ies we 40 
Bkartrihari commentator, date of 287 ; called 
TtkAkdre - ë vie ». 245 and n. 
Brass, poet, works attributed to him » 141 
Blatta Bhéskars, commentator ... we 47 
Bkatta-bhattas, title of the Sesha family 247, f. 
Biatta, Nérdyan, Pandit 7, ff. 
Blattendyake, author, and Alarhkára litera- 
RUTO ' .., ose oot ~ .. 206 
: Blatti, writer, and AlarhkAra literature ... 906 
Blattoji Dikshita, commentator 934, f.; 247 
and n.; 251 
Bkavabhuti, and the Rémdyana eto. ~ 148; 108 
BkavAnt, goddess, legend of ... ~ GF. 65 
Bhikshus, Buddhist, the Ajtvikes 88, ft. 
BLims, a Pándava G. F. 44 and p.; 56, called 
Vayusuta ase ow oes LS 57 
Bhishma, legends of se — .. . GF. 58 
Phitart seal insorip. a. .. ~ 8 
Bhoja, Paramára k., his B&oswárà plates ... 201 
Bhga, writer and Alaihkárs literature 207, f. 
Btopatiyå, name in Manglaná inscrip. e 86 


Bh ütirája, commentator ove soe 237 
Bind, near Agra, and G. Broughton ब 114 
Bihlane, writer s. Suan ° or vee 286 
Bijapur, Vidy&nagars s. ET s vee 948 
Bijoli&inserip we **ू .. e Ol 
Biar, Bharata, sage — ... jee we . 156 


Bisag inscrip. ... see T wee .. 2 


Bindu, sacred lake ... m G. F. 42 
Bomega, Vijayanagar ... æ æ WE 
Black Art, Sie. र » G.F. 80, 55, 70 


Boock, Dr. found the clay seals st Basarh ... 8 
Bekkara, Buckarratt se ve =, 116 and n. 
Bumbay, first governor of .. "es 78, ff. 
Barit, Badar? — ... wee i 208 
Bosanquest, Mr. E. H, M., on musio 190, ff, 255 
B-ahmagiri Edict of Asoka s. s 170, f. 
Brahma-kalpa, a heaven ace - .. 89 
Brahman immigration into B. Indis ... 327, ff. 
BrAhmanas, and the Vedio Calendar 96, 81, 89, 48 
Brahmanioal theory of caste 102, £, 109, f. 112, f. 
Brahmaniem and Buddhim ... » 245, 209, f. 
B-thmans, feeding of 10; or Brkhmins, and 

. asto 102, f., 105, ff., 109, £., 113, £, 132, f., 


187, f. 
Bamas, Burmese m T T .. 988 
B-ihaspati, and Sanskrit ows ose . 940 


bronzes, Indian and Oeylonese ies . 128 
Broughton, Gabriel, (mentioned in Vol XI, 

p. 247, 4.5) more about i... ex 114, ff. 
Buckarrath, Bokhara m. — .. = 0€ 116 
Buddha 38, ff. ; reliog near Peshawar 150; 170, 1; 

288, f.; 299 
Buddhs-charita, a work by Akraghoelia, date 
of us a zs E «४९ ^ 147 


Buddhs-Gay& inscripa. ess 0 €. 167 
Buddhaghosha, commentator — 89, 1. 
Buddhamitra, tutor of Vasubaudhu e 944; 207 


Buddhism, and Vikram&ditya 2; in 8. India 
88, ff; 231;and caste 134; Chinese 155, f,; 


and Brahmaniem ... ~ 5e — 244 299 
Buddhist, Bhikshns, the Àjtvikas 88, ff.; 286, 
288, ff., 296 
Bühler, Prof , and tho Ajtvikas — ... 286, t. 
Burma, food from T P "० 149 
Burmeso, Bramss < . * 236 
Burnell, Dr. A. O., on Hindu Music... ^. 108 
caiaa, 0584, kas, a 0010 .. ve» 239 and n. 


Calendar, the Vedic 26, ff; 45, ff; 77, £, 117, t. 


Oambodis, insorips in ~. ०६४ ब्लू = 156 
caristia, Roman repasta vii - we 112 
Carnatic, the, and the Aryans... 4. — ... 281 
Caste, and Gágá Bhatta a a aa ATR 


Castes in India, Ch. III.: The Origins 10); I. 
Systems of Explanation 102, f; IL. Profes- 
sion ag the Foundation of Caste 104, ff; 
Race as the Foundation 108, £; Caste and 
the Aryan Constitution of the Family 110, 
ft; V.'The Genesis of ihe Indian Oaste 
129, ft; VI. Caste and the Indian Mind 185, 0. 

cattle diseases ... ons A G. F. 68, ४, 

catur, amall war ship .. - . 241 and n. 

Care insorips., Nasik ... cc $55 105, 1 

Oeylon, bronzes, and Indian 128; foodstuff 
from ais ५ . 149 

Okabaris Emporium, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
said to refer to Kavirrippümpattipam ७ 144 

Ohaitanya, Bhakti leader ~, — .« — ... 900 

Ohakrakóíte, Sakkaróttam .. . 119, 126, f. 

Ohakrapåņi Seshs, Sanskrit author 251 and n.; 258 


| Cbalukyas, W., in B. India 146, f.; and Ohó]as 


217, ft. 
Ohandals, Namahoudra Caste 75,f 
Ohandi Dis, Bengali poet =, - wwe 299 
Ohanjt Devi, goddess ... ise ane =~ 209 
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Hn IL, Vikramaditya 1, £; 15; 


and Devagupta ove ४०७४ - eee 215, f. 
Ohandaprskaáe, k. - -- ००० 9, 15 
Ohandrávati, Abd - - ove ~ 196 
chante, Sámau s. "n "T -— .. 268 
Oharadwa, vil temples, eto, in «>  G.F.68 


Charitrapurs, tn., and Kávirippümpettipam 144 
Chkritravardhang, writer - 267 
Oharles, I., and II., and the Shipman family 78,f. 
ChaéturmAésyayAjis, astronomical school 124 n., 202 


Ohar, Oxus riv. on oes .. उ. छ, 46 
Chedi, Chedidesa, Berar, etc. and the Kala 
ehuris m on T . P . 148 
chelan, meaning of su ~ G@.F,70 and n. 
chhakadi, an offering . G. F. 68 
Chhittarájadevs, k., grant of... ave 178, f 
Ohidembaram, Chitrakita — .. .. 220, 225 


Ohint&mani, Sesha, Sanskrit scholar 249, f., 258 
chiraxfea, an immortal ise wo = 0.7. 54 
Ohitor, Ohitraktte, inscrip. .. — .« <, 196 
Ohitrakóüjs, Chitor insorip. 196; or Chidam- 

barem, shrine, destroyed ... 220, 225 
Ohôja, kings, names of 28; and Pallavas 145, 

1; and Ohflukyas’ in the 11th. een, 217, ff. 

or ChAjis, Dasyus  .. ase .. 0 220 
Christ and Kpishpa e oa 0 n 15 


churamd, & sweet preparation =. ow. जे. F. 56 
city, and oaste woes 198, 1. 
Cochin, tn., and A. de Sousa... 939, 241, f. 
Cohals, bard, wrote a treatise on music ow 185 


coins, in Ajmer 183; of Ajayadeva and Soma- 


lador? ... m .. ose os 309, ff. 
colours, and musio .. ve - . 195 
Comets + eve wee ३३७ G. P. 83 


` commarce, English in Bengal 114; and Karikála 148 
Comorin o, >> 141 and n., 142 
Contributions to Panjebi Lexicography, 

Beries IIL, contd. from Vol. XL, p.310 

41,1; 92,9; 150, ft; 176, f; 197, ff; 
212, t; 343, £.; 307, ff. 

Contributions to the Study of Ancient Hindu 
Muse wo  .. — .. 167,8; 185, ft.; 254, ff. 

७०००, EL, Vice-gorernor of Bombay under 
Ohara IL m n - c न है 

Ooorg, sandalwood from w os = 149 

copperplate grants, from Haidgrüb4d 7% 
Telega-Ühóda e we. ose 146 

Correa, Gaspar, &nthor of the Lendas da 
Indis we «७. s. we — 7 — 388 ४. 


corn, as an offering — ... toe w GF. 61 
Covenanters, the २५० M ves .. 73 
Orane, Bir F., and G. Boughton soe .. 116 
Ouddapah dist., Ohdja grants from se — .. 147 
Cunningham, Gen. Bir A. and Ajayadeva's 
COINS + ss eS. ii aus 200, ff. 


Dabfsidn, a work published in 1815 ... 
Deçaratha, Dasaratha 275 n, 270, £., 282, 285 
D&dhichs, Dahiy& family, to which Jayatra- 
simha belonged ee er 85, f. 
DAksbigAtys Bidhmanas to which the Seshas . 


~ 99 


belonged oe eas - २२० 247 
Dakshini Pandits at Benares... 7, fi. 
Dandi and Bh&maha ... eee 90, f. 


Dandin, author, and Alamkára literature 204, 
1; 207, £; The NyteakAra, and Bhamaha 289, ff. 


dáravi, stringed instruments .,, 188, f. 
Daráaszoriloe .. see 298 
Daberatha, k, and the Ajtvikas 88, 286 


Dastur Aspendiárjii Kimdtn 175 and n; 


Dagaratis .. — «975 n. 276, %,, 282, 986 
Dasyus, thieves, applied to the Ohójas — ... 999 
Dattétraya, sage - "T S Q. क. 44 
Davalshah Ptr shrine. 4. — ... 6. फ, 68 
Davids, Prof. Rhys, and 46010 Hdicts 87, ff. 


Day, Capt., on musio 157, 161, 187,189 m, 191 
and n. 
Deocan, the, ParlyAtrs... A - « 228 

Delhi, the Siwflik pillar insorip. in, 18; Jogint 
or Yoginipura.. MA owe ds 85, f 
Devadhara, name in the Mangli&n& inscrip... 86 
Devaladevi, q. to Arnorsja ... vee se 196 
Devapála of Dhara, his Haréaudá insorip^... 20 
Devanandin, Ptjyapdda, author .. 288 
Divas and Asuras - T - 194, t. 
DhAnazhjapya, author ... soo oce 77, 79, 119 
Dhár& Arsfs, Dh&rürarsha,a Sinda 219 and n, 


Dhårå-Jaganåtha plundered Vegi ... 217, f. 
Dharasens kings e 0 0 — 1B 
Dharma and Buddha ..  .. e = 999 
Diermemangal, poems .. ose eos . 299 
dharmdrtha, for charity | TA oe « 85 
Dherma-S4tra, the, and the Ajtvikas we 206 
Dharyà Pir - e oe w Q E. 40 
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i son of Aditi .. es me u. 995 | Fire, domestio ... à e 118 
Dhtank, o. legend of ... See G. F, 58, f, | Firoz, Sassanian k., and tho Htmas . 267 
dhoih, cow's month, stream ~. ws G.F.40 | Fochu, Pucho, Oxus riv - eos ve 366 
Dhtndhalimal, a recluse of Dhhank... G. F. 58 | Folklore Notes from Gujarat and the Konkan, 


Dhruvadevt, Dhruvasv&mint, q. ses .. 8 
Dhvanyáloka, treatise on Alarhkfra lites 
Jure sm ove . eon eas 306, ff. 
Dhrany&lokilochana’ writer ... ** 141 and n. 
DignAga, author, date of 244; contemporary 


with Kálid&sa ... Ye oo ... ** 257 
dtkskd, initiation day ... 48, 58 n., 80, ff. 
dias&ses of cattle ... sos G. F. 68, ff. 


Dieyastriohartte, a work which treats of, the 


Ghó[aa ess TES m 220, ff, 
Dois, Dodias, Paramåra clan PEA - 18 
Dom Jolo IIL, k, of Portugal .. 288,941 


Dravidas, in B. India 228, f.; and Aryans 2380, f. 
drcmas, on the Réméyana, list of ... 140, ff. 
Drona, mt. set .. ses »» GF. 56 
Durgáprasái, Mah&mahopádhyaya, Pandit, 
end the poet MAytraja ४3६ re 189, ff, 
Durgarkja, ET -» ay š vee 188 
Durrin!ta, k., and Devanandin em = 238 
DvrádáAhs sacrifice - 46, 48, 53 n. 77, 79 
Drhrskk, m., and Rameárara T ° 9 
Drirks, holy o. ive ~ G. F, 88, 42, 62 


Ečiots of Asoka ... svi i 


Ecinburgh, and Ab, Shipman.. .. 78, t. 
Egypt and caste ec n c s 195 
Eladangt—Ajtrika  ... .. .. 288, 200 


Eldsitka-dharma, religion, rise of ... oe 14 
Kleirika, Bima verses ... sas . Banda 
Hrglish commerce in Bengal... — .. u 114 
Hrigraphio Notes and Questions, contd. from 
Tol. XL, p. 940 —XIL Bahser&m-RtpnAth- . 
Srahmagiri Edict of Asoke 170, ft; XUL 


A New KsahatrspaInsorip se — .. sn 178 
Era of Lakahmans Bons, k. of Benga: 167, ff. 
hig oe s s lo . G.P. 68, w. 
famine m Hindustan ... ५० ee 281, f. 


Fell, Oapt., and the Hinst stone insorip. o£ 
Pyithvirija .. |... nee |; 
figures of speech in Alarhkšra literature 204, ff, 


37,2;170,2.- 


Appendix LLLI `... [and vow 37—72 


family, Aryan Constitution of, and caste 110, ff. 


funeral, repasts 112, f.; customs of the Hûnas 267 


Gddkivamédnucharilam, a work by Sazhkara 
51७0४७ ios vae " 
Gigi, Viíreévara Bhapta, Pandit ... - 12 


gegarbedium,s charm... se ~ G.P, 60 
Gandika, riv. T se . G.F. 87 
Gandhfra, co., and music sm iex we 164 


gdadhdra, gdadhdre-grdma musical terms 


254, 264, f. 

geneshio, burglar’s instrument we G.F. 51 
Gangaikondachojapuram, o, and VikramAditya 

YL 218 

Ganges, riv. 4. ss २० 09.5. 87, f, 46 

Gengetio region, wealth from ,,. . 149 


Ganpati, g.s — aa n ~= GF ZL 
gdathids, an offering .. —.. m  G.F.69 
GArgyanfrayans, commentator — .. 117 and n. 
Gawri-pwjaW, holiday kept by women Q. F. 49 


Gautama and sacrifices 77, 80; 122; and the 
God&vari € s ~ F8 
Gautamiputra BÁtakarni k. ... — ... — ... 166 
Gavds Ayana, general name for the Vedio 
Oalendar 47, ff, 58 n., 78, ft; 8, f. Jydti- 
shtéma ... w Pa ~ 117, ff, 128 
Gay&insorip |... — w ५०० . 167 
Gebalashá Pir, Shrine s. — .. wo GFE 61 
genealogical tables, of the Besha family 947 


ns 258; of the kings of Antarvedi.. 259 n. 
ghánis, measures ae wo 0. FE, 57 and n. 
Ghegiy&lA inscrip. sia xis hs - 188 


ghosta DIT mm LII G. F. 48 and n; 48 
Giridhara, contemporary of Krishna Besha... 959 
Girnár, insorip, 126; 207; Funds G. F, 89, 


. उच, 46 

go, cow==intercalary days. 48, 49 and n; 
tee oo wo co 20£ 
Gobinde-dás, pada writer ww. - = 900 
goblins .. See wo G.F. 40 and n. 
Godavari, rir. and Gautama... 9, फ़. 87, f., 45 
Godlings, heroic + edo G. F. 84, ff. 
Goptn&tha, Seaha, Sanskrit scholar... 251, 258 
Gorakhder, Eg. < es 4०3 t= Q. F. 70 
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gordnis, unmarried girls, and married women 

G. F. 49, surdeanis m se - 72 and n. 
Govardhan, mt. ««« - G. F. 44 
Govindrachandrs, k, of Tánjava — 247, £, 251, f. 
Govindagupéa, k., and Ohandragupta 2-78 


[II te 


Govinda, Sesha, commentator .. 848, 289 
graho-shdati, vdstux coremony ~. G.F.68 
gráma, village nm oe 2 ... . 181 


gráma, musical term see 
Grammar, Persian, in Sanskrit m «s, ff. 
Greeks, and caste 118, 114, 185, 188 
Grosset, M, J. and Hindu musio 157, 158 n., 


954, f., 903, 964, f. 


. 187, 188 n. 

gujakalpa, &argwdikalpa, medicina: prepara- 
tion š - ~ ` ~ GF. 52 
Gurjaras, Gójars, and Khasss <°. ^. 181 


Gujarat and the Konkan, the Polklore of, 


Appendix — . eo 87—78 
Gupta, kings 2; and the Hinas s~ 267 
Gupta-Yakataka oopper-plate grant... — ... 214 
HAdoti, in BAjpután&, and the Dods.. » 18 


Haidaráb&d, copper-plate grant from w 72 
Haliddavasans, tn. of the Koliyans .. aw 40 
Hazhjamana, Hanjamans, tn. referred to in 
threo SilAhAra granta of the 10th, lith, 
and 12th oentgries ... Me» oa 178, ft. 
Hánsi, Asikå, stone insorip. of Prithvirajs 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1224 .. «>. 17,11; 188 
Hanuman, g legends of, eto. G, F. 44, 54— 6, 
59—83 
Harsdatia, author of the Padematjart ow 246 
Hark, Rao Ratan Singh, R&j& of Bandt, 
and Bir F. Crane ... e Cm ०० 116 
Haridatte, author of the Masasá-mangal .. 999 
Hari Dikshita, commentator ... ose wee’ 284 
Harshacherita, the oo ... ०९० .. 282 
Harsaudá stone insorip. of Devapala... .. दी 
Hebbtr plate insorips. se w १९७ one 238 
Helñrkja, commentator... ese se — 297 
Heliodorus, Greek ambassador, mentioned in 
मका... oe 0 e s s 18 
Heliodorus, son of Dion ‘of Takshatilé, & 


Bhigavata ८. se ie as me 978 
Hemachandra, on Kumárapá!s ote . 105 
Herodotus, on caste in Egypt... oes owe 185 
Hidimbá, giantess e` ne G, F. 44 and n. 
hijadás,eunuchs.. — .. se  .. G, F, 56 


HimSlayas, sacred mts. sae G. F. 43, 45 
Hindu muslio, ancient, contributions to the 
study of . 157, ff, 185, ff, 284, ११; 
Hindu Pantheon, Moor's we m . 44 
Hinduization of the Aborigines: swelling 
of the Chandalla caste — ... en 75, f. 
Hindus, and pilgrim tax 11; 1. and Maham- 
madans 18; and caste 103, ff; 134, f. 
139.; 250, and Jains ... e "m 


Dravidians 229, £f; famine in .. 
Hipkins, Mr. on ancient Hindu musio 
181, £, 257, f£, 261 
Hinan Tailang, in B. India ... .. 144; 220 
History of Alarhkåra Literature 124, ff., 204, ff. 
Hoernie, Dr., on the Guptas ... s 1, £., 15, f. 
koma Ceremony we sis. we G. F. 47,68,70 
Hormuzd, Bhrihaspati, planet, temple of ... 99 
Hultzsch, Prof, on insorips, 28, on the Oho- 
]as 218, 219 n., 226; and tho Ajtvikas 289, 996 


Hina, Gadhid, coins... ze -— we 211 
Himas of the Oxus Valley... . | 805,7 
Husen-per shrine - - .. 0, 8, 89 
Ibbetson, Sir D, on Caste 101, 108 
&$ndn,.. © . wo 107,118 
Iconography, Planetary, of the Sipasians, 
&ooording to the Dabfstén tee 99, £. 


Tafjépohenni, llaSijenni or ljaiyón, father 

of Karikåla 147 
immigration, Brahman, into B. Indis 297, ff. 
India, and Sanskrit literature 7; S., and 

Buddhism eto. 88, 90—92; The Onstes in 

101, ff., 129, ff.; bronzes from 188; visited 

by Hiuen Tiang 144, 220; S., and the W. 

Ohálukyas 146, f; Progress Report of the 

Linguistic Burvey of, up to the year lon 

179, £; Brahman immigration into 227, ff.; 

B., the Temples of 238, ff; invaded by the 

Hgas 267 ; Maps and Atlases of we 297, f. 
Indra, g. 26, f; 31; an Aditya ...290, 999, 295, f 
Indramahotsava, Ujjani, festival ~. G. P.47 
Inscriptions, some unpuhlished,—oontd. from 

Vol XL, p. 176—, 8 The Hánat Stone 

Insoription of-Prithvirája | Vikrame ]— 

Barhvat 1994 17, ff; 4. AnfvAda Stone, 

of Sárahgadeva 20, f; 5. The Bé&nswirt 

Plates of Bhojadeva 201; 6 Nadol Plates 

of Pratpasihha see se we — 203,1. 
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Inscription, the Manglán& stone of Jayatra- 
Bihha + 85, ff. 

'Iasoriptions, Gupta 2, 8; 214, ff; Asoka 
18, ४; Vénid 21, ff; of 8 Indis 90; £; Gir- 
når 196, 207; Ohfja, etc. 145; in Cambo- 
dia 156; Nasik Onve 165, f; of Asoka- 
valla 167, £; S«hasrkm eto, 170, ff; a new 
Kahatrapea 178; of Durgarája, in Ajmer 
188, f.; Ohitor eto. 196; in Dhod temple 
209, ff; B. Obdlukya 217, £; 226, f.; Bra” 
vans Be]go]s 931, f.; Mysore eto. 338 ; at 
Mankuwar 241; and the word ‘Bhågarata’ 


oer ~ 


972; and the Ajtvikas vis 286, 989 
Iranians, snd the Planeta .. . 09 
Irungóvé] dynasty — et weave M9 
isha, food ui? oes des uuo Woe AT 

e 188 


Italy, and the Aryans .. — .. 


Jjagann&tha, rhetorician, and AlamkAra lit- 
erature 206, 208 
Zaina, faith, and the Ajtvikas 88—90, 286, 
f, 298; and Caste 185; and Buddhism 281 
temples, granta to 203; Prakrits, grammar 
of 249; shrines sis < oe Q.F. 45 
Caitrawimha, Jayatrezihha ... 85, f. 
Jajays, named in Mangláná inscrip. ... ae 88 
calaln’ddin, title of Akbar I... ast .. 4 


... one . ose 


jaloisava, water fostival - æ GB, dl 
fna and jai... त - š we» 130 
fuagedes, temple guards... - 241 and n, 242 
fai, A “i m ^». — 139,f. 
depilavarman, insorip. of w De .. 33 
cay&chandre, Rághor of Kahnuj E न 200 
cayadera, author of the Gfía Govinda 20 
sayadeva, reputed founder of Ajmer . 183 


dayangonda—Ohó]a, surname of two kings... 33 
eayantabhatte, author of the Tativschandra 250 
eayasizhha, Obdlukya k. and Bhoja the 
Paramira ies .. 201 
Jayatrasirhha, his Manglind stone inscrip, 85, ff 


Jaynár&y&p, Bengali author ... rem * 900 
Jotavana o. D mm dae ... .. 89 
Jhimpedi, goddess — .. — .. GL BL 
Jinamandana, writer, ‘on Kumárapáls we 196 
' Jinendrabuddhi, and Bhimaha . 9294; 946 
. Jogint,o.Delhl se ws "Ep 85 
Jones, Bir Wm., and Hindu musio ...157, 185, ff. 
Jumna, Yamuna, riv. ... we G, F. 37, 88, 43 


| Jyétishim—Ayana, year with intetcalary 
period 


... ... ... tarem 88 


Jyótishióma, the Gavdm-Ayana 77,88, 117, ff. 


Kacbharis of K&ohhár, Hindu tribe... ^» 70 
Kadab grant of Govinda NI .4 200 
Kadambari, by P. V. Kano, book-notice — ... 944 


Kaq$çam, captured by Rájéndrachóla II. 226, f. 


Kailasa, mt, e ... ११५ wes G. F, 45 
KsivAn, Sani, planet, temple of ms. oe 99 
Kakhadi, Aparakakhadi SE. et x 180 


Kalachuri, prinoes of Ohedi 142; or Kalacuris 
of Mab&kofala, Haihayas of Ratnapura, 
coins of 210, 1 
Kabbhairay, g; legend of eos G.F 70, 71 
Kálak&oh&rya, probably the famous Jains , 
teacher, and the Ajtvikas .., 286, Œ, 296 
Kålidåsa, and Kamandaki . ... . 156 
Kabddss and the Htnas of the Oxus Valley 
265, ff. 
KAlidáós&, on music 158, f; and Alamkára 
literature 207, £; and Berhkar&ch&rya, soli- 


cisms of 214; date of... — ... s ~ 216 
KAIKA hill, near Girndr ate ow G.F. 46 
Kalinga, and the Aryanised Dravidas ^ —... 280 


Kallintha, commentator 163, 164 and n.; on 
musio .. - tee Sa 263 n. 

kalpa vriksha, magio tree G. F. 46 

Kalyáos, K. of Antarvedi, patron of Krishna 


oer coe 


Sesha ... - nn . 2859 &n. 
Kamalákara, Sesha, commentator ... wae 252 
Kamalflaya, Bk, Tiruvárur .. - 292 n, 
kámen, an evil art a we G. F, 63 
Kamandaxi and Kilidtsa — .. — .. >. 156 


Kanarese practice of using place names as 


surnames - - vis ». 72 
Kanarese co, and Buddhism vex we 89 
Káflahanadevt, wife of Arporkja = 196 
Káficht and Karikíle 146; and RAménuja 

337; Dravida cap. 220; or Koil... . 991 
Kant tribe > "DEUS 180,f 
Kanhahi; i, vil in the Nasik cave insorip., 

and the modern Kávpgai ss... a 168 
Kanyákumari, tn. insorip. frome 23 
Kapila, age — ..5 a ee €. QG.F.37 
Kerikala and His Times «०४ . 144, ff. 
Karnatik system of musio >. we - 157 
karsha, measure of one tola ... ses .. 85 
KArtikoy,g.  .. is ç ~ G.F. 50 
Ensshs, 2. T Së; ... .. जं. 9. 48 
Kdahi,KAshipuri, Benares — .. G. F. 88, 70 
Kåshmtr, home of Vallabhs ... ve 2006 
हड, t, dnd RAmedvara — aes ae 9 
K&éi Ram, author oe ers - ws 290 
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EE and Veraruchi ' suggested iden 
tity of wee aes . m 125 


Kávtri, Poyni, riv. SA si — 144, ff. 
KAvirippOmpattinam, ancient Pugár wee 144 
kaviwálds, songs s e = 800 
Kávpsi, the ancient Kanhshini - ae 106 
Kávydsharía, date of ... s eso 887 


Kávydlasyhfra-sdtra-ortHi, ७ workby Vámana 1 
Kávydlenkdra, a work by Bhk&maha .. 90, 92 
Káyyeprakáfa, book notice — ... "m 16 


kerges, vultures ... š s Em ^4 09 n, 
Kern, Prof., on the Ájtvikas |... 986, T., 296 
Khándavana, forest, burnt  ... T ». 281 
kharavd, oattle disease... m wow (GG. F. 69 
Khas, ancient Khasa tribe ... m 180, ४. 
Katt, khdi-mahuri, ceromony ... L G. F. 41, 68 
Khetola, cobra g. ‘es one ow. QF. 61 
Khodiàr Nath temple ... ... wo ५. #, 67 
Khojas of Keshod š š G. P. 59, 60 
KhorkesAn, home of the Parsees  .. e. 175 
khuristar, temple refectory ... te ». 100 


Khushro Noshirwan, Shah, the Basssnian ... 156 


Khwaja Mu inu'ddfn Ohisti of Ajmer . 188 
Kielhorn, Dr. and the Jona Kings  .. 167, 7. 
Kilbana, Gühilauta k. ... uut us 17,1. 
kirtan, songs ww,  ... ke we = 800 
Kisa—Sarmkichohha s founder of the Ajtvi- 

Kissa-i-Baxjdn, Persian poem ... ढक 174, f. 


Kodolis, in Gujarat, Hanumán temple at G. F. 55` 


Kohala, writer on musio Vue - 160 and n. 
Kondala, Kuntale sie es ... .. 986 
Kongu dyn. e - ००० E ~, 282 


Konkan, find of Bilåhåra grants m 170; and 
Bhojs the Paraméra u awe 201 
Konkan and Gujaratee folklore notes, appen 


diz ... Du .. 87-73 
korada, term for severa] kinds of grain 85, ४. 
kori, garment, or earthen jar ... ~’ 60 and n. 
Korumilli inscrip. of Råjaraja Naréndra  ... 217 


Eoshthakas, granarie& e .. e 0 17 
Krimikanths, nickname applied to a Chó]a 


k. 228, 7f. 
Kyishna and Ohrist 15; temple of 18; 999 
fao 0. 5 4 0. ¢ 7, 44 
Krishpachandra, KAj& of Nadiya, patron of 
learning ... u . coe vee 300 
Krishna-dis, poot ves «e m न 800 
Krishna Sesha, Sanskrit Bcholar ... — 946,ff 


Krishp&érama Srt, maken we 8 
Krishna Yajurvéda, the quoted on 81; 120, f. 


Krittivisa, poet ... ii s m vos 299 
Kshatrapa inscrip., a new one ter . 178 
Kshatriyas, DahivA  ... "T 87; 188, 107 
Kshemendra and Panini eee vor 195, 256, f. 


hudi, budiydnevan, household, family, eto... 72 
kulera, an offering .. = ae GF. 69 
Knlottungaochó]a L, allas of Rájéndraoh?]a 

IL A .. . 5 418, 990, 224, ff. 
Kumaraddse, author of tho Jdnaktkarona, 

and the Ajivikeas ... , eso 289 
Kumáragupta and BÁMditya 3,3; patron of 

Vasubandhn ... m "T " 15, 944 
Kümárapá&la,k. of Anhilwápà, at war with 


Arnoréja 195, 1 , Kum&rap&ladeva ... ^. 208 
kumbh, kufumbi, occupational term ... - 72 
kwadalan, circle sse .. G.F. B5 and n. 
Funds, sacred — .— ove i wo GFE. 89 


Kuntala, Kondals, 00., and Vikramáditya VI, 226: 
Kürattá]vàn and Råmånnja .. we 221,f 

kwiapa, bend of musicians se su ee 159 
kufunlt, a family man, and bxmbf, kudi G. F. 72 


lakes, sacred ... + ae G. F. 42 
Lakkad Pir, shrine of m .. 0.7.60 
Lekshmags +. „° 375 n, 277, 279, 282, ff. 
Lakshmana Sena, K. of Bengal, and his Era. 
107, ft. 
l4man-divo, a lamp "- we G.F. 50 and n. 


Lanka, Ceylon 18; and 51६७ 277, 283; G. F. 

43, L, 55, 56 
Igpri,an offering, «ww ~ Ü 0. 8. 48 
TAtyAysns, and the Vedio Oglendar .. 48, 51, f. 


77, £., 88 
Lau Ben, hero .. - v $e; .. 299 
Laukikmyayanjali 81, ff.; a note on it we 213 


arhdag!, unidentified viL, mentioned in 
grant s wee . 808 ` 
Levi, M, Sylvain, works by 155; on Asoka 
Hdicts . "T - sus, E 
Lexicography Panjabi, contributions to, oontd. 
from Vol XL. 310. 41, ff; 02, ff. ; 150, ff. 
176, ft.; 197, ft ; 213, f.; 242, £.; 967, ff. 
Ley, 9rd Harl of Marlborough, in Bombay... 74 
Leyden plate insoripe. ... T on 146, ft. 
Lilapur, vil legend of ... 4 ~ 0. 9. 658 
Linguistic Survey of India, Progress Report 
of, up to the year 1911  ... - 179, ff. 
Literature, Alerhkára q.v. 194, ff.; 204, tf. 
Literature, Sanskrit; maxims current in 
Lohará, name in Manglind inscrip. s.. '. 86 
Iwbdhé réhah, desired ascent ww 
Lucas, Bir Gervase, Gov. of Bombay wwe 75 
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INDEX 








87, ff; 01, #.; 71, 77, 79, tf. 
G. F, 63 


Lunar years m 


Lavaria, vil, legend of ०४५ - 


neddor, cultivated at Malvern Chase e 73 

Madhuris, co, Marudia ` me s 

nadhyama, madkyamagráma, musical term 162, 
f., 189 54 192, 193 and ny 954, £; 259, 263, ff. 


Madura, and the Dráhmaņas .. =.» ~ 921 
Magadi, and Véigl se es oe e. 288 
Magas, &kadvipt Brahmans .. — .. + 188 


Mághs, early writer and Alaiikára literature 
208; 23% 
Mdghenandi-srdvatdohdra, and the Buddhists 89 
“Mah, Obandramas, planet, temple of . 100 
Makdbhdreia! age of 196; and Aryan im- 


migration ww + os 228; 280; 299 
-Mahad-wkiha, great Litany of Rigredio 

hymns . is ... - oe 48 
MahAkAli MÁt& goddess ~... —.. G.F.44 


Mahdréshtra BrAhmans, st Benares... 7, 12, 18 
Mahávir, Arjun, names of ... x G. F. 69 
Mahårrata day .. Ges “te ^ — 120,128 
Mahendráditya, BAl&dirya — .. lis 


ahoka Thakkur, scholar of the 16th cen. 9 
Maheévar, ancient M&hishmatt 5 148 
Mahimabhajta, writer, and Ala:ihkára litera- 
ture  — ee * 206 
MAhishmatt, Mahofrar, cap. of Ohedi we 143 


पत 801185, raided Sanjin sie . 175 
Maitroya-rakshita, commentator ... wee 246 
Maüreydniya-Sailita, quoted oo 124 n. 
Majjbamiké, seige of ... a tes 272 


Makkhal 1०%, a founder of the Ájtvikas 


' 288, ff 
MAlavas, and UMamabhadraa... w 182, f, 
Malhana, his grant ... Sr i ~ 188 
Malháriüsorip see ५9 se cee sm 210 

' ealidd4. n swoet preparation... G. F. 56 
Malikei-Maghfûra  Anjahán!, posthumous 

_  tleof$.Victoia se ~ S. 7$ 
Mallin&tha, on musio ee . 188,15 268,1 


1 Malvern Chase, and the Cultivation of madder 73 


Malw& oonfederacy and Jayasirhhs .. 201 
Mainmata, rhetorician and Alathk&ra litera- 
taro se on ... ve 206, ff. 
Manas, anake goddess i 999 
Mindalik, author of the Upédghdta ,.. 7, 8, 10, 13 
Mandasor inscrip. aes .. < eo 207 
Mangal-gáyaks, singers e 05 € 209 
Mangalshå Pir, shrine of .. ww. G.F.60 
Manishram, Bahrám fee m ... 99 n. 


Mankuwar, Buddha image at me vi 
Mán-sarovar, sacred lake .. G.F, 89, 42, 60 


Manu, the world T m Sea ». 996 
maps and atlases of India — ... oss 297, t. 
Marafijagaiyan, k. m wee ss; 24, f. 
Maratbas and Rajputs... — .. - e 72 
Maravarman, PAndya name .. sis 28, ४. 
márjaná, and márokhand, musical terms » 159 
marriage, and oeste 109, ff., 113 ; G. ४, 87 n, 

50, 61, 66, 71 
MArtinds, broken egg... se  ... 296 
Marudig, Dravidian g. and Marui . 230 
Maskarins,and Ájfvikas — .«. oe <. 290 
Masulipatam, Masoli, and the Chdjos . 299 


MAU, MAtks MAtrikis G. F. 44, f.; 68, 65, ff, 70, £. 
Matangs, writer, on musio 158, 160, 193 and 


n, 260 
Matangabharatem, a work by Lakehmana- 
Bhasskara =... m e 158 
Mathura, Ajayadeva coins in ... ous . 209 
Maurya period and the Ajivikns  .. « 289 
maxims, popular, current in Sanskrit litera 
ture sue, tee 5 tse 38, ff. 
mdyd, illusion ... š < Q.F. S8andn 
Máyürsjs, Sanskrit poet tes 5s 139, ff. 
Maxhanada, Brdhmana aeotion ove ww. 291 
Medantaka, Merté, near Ajmer * 183 


Medb&tithi, author of the ManwbAdshya, on 
Hindus I pun’ RAR कट 


Mélkdte,in Tirunfrfyanapuram  . 224, 281 
Menal, in Mewar, inscrip. at + oe 209 
Monandsr invaded Indis  ... tw - 272 
Méru, mt, gold from ... . 149; G. F. 45, f. 
Merutuünga, writer, on Kumárapála ... 195 
Merta, Medantaka e T ase . 183 
meteors, origin of .. - * ७. F. 52, f. 
Minh4j-ud-Dtn Bars], author of the Tabagds- 
i-Ndgiri ss soe 167, ff. 


ed, emisd, words in Asoka edicts, note on 170 
Mithill, tn. tee E - m 975 n. 
Mitra an Aditya... — .. |  ..* 490, 298 
Mlechohhas, barbarians, as Hindus ... .. T0 
Mohammedans, in Banján 175; and learning 


in Bengal i oe ३०४ 298, ff; 
mohan, form of black art "T =.. G.F. 50 
moio, & measure . ore ०० 240 and n. 
Molaga, Bráhmans section  .. - 231, f. 
Moor Hindu Pantheon ¿ç a .. th 
Moslems, and the Zenana system  ... ~ 155 
mountains, sacred Bi æ G, P, 43, ff, 
Movaiys, vil, legends of . æ G.F.66 
mss.,numorous,at Benares ... e 09 T, 11 
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23 Bakht y&r raided Nadia... 167, f. 
Mohammedans and Hindus ... eve wo. 18 
Mukunda Bam, author of the Chándi-maxgal 299 
Molla Firtz, Parst scholar. = « E 
Murári poeb ... oe = 141 and n., 148 
Mürti-NAyagar, Seiva devotee, and Pandya k. 147 
Music, Ancient Hindu, Contributions to the 
study of we ^» 187, ft, 185, ff., 254, ff. 
Muassulmans and Hindus owe 113 
Mysore, Dravidian centre 228 989 insorip 

233, f 


Nadia, raided by Muhammad Bekht-yér 
167, f. 

Ná&djol plate insorip. of Prat&prasihha ..202f. 
Nadü&degik&  NAdlé, vil mentioned in 
grant ... D आळे. 5 D + 203 
Nágabhata II, and Náhad rkv e = 188 
Nágepanohami, religious holiday G. F. 49 and n. 
Nagart, where the Sdprákára originally was 
13n. 

Nagart, characters, in the Hans! stone, and 


other insoripe. ane is 17; 20; 201, f. 
Nügürjunt cave insorips, and the Ajtvikas 

286, 989 

Naga Sesha, commentator se s 258 


Nágojf Bhatta, Pandit 12; author of the 
wéskkara ... m ~. 947 and n, 
Náhad-ráv, Padihar k., a leper, perhaps Nêga- 
bhate II, or Nagabhate, a Pratiháre feuda- 


tory se - _ + 183 
Nahid, Bukra, planet, temple cf .. ewe 100 
Nairriya, from Nirpiti,—the B. Wost vos 228 
nakshatres m ss .. 50, Sl and n 
Nalsks . ee awe . 40 

. Namabgüdra Ohangála caste .. — .. ws 76 
Nanda-Vachohha, a founder of the Ajtvikas 

998, t. 

Nandi-bharata, the sse s > 188 

Nannayabhajta, Telugu poet ... oe oe 917 

Narada, writer, on musio — ... — .. — 954,904 


Néáradt-Üüsk4, a work on musio — 169, f., 194 

Narasimha 3०४19, author of the Govinddéraava 
247, 7९. 258 

Narssirhhagupta, or Baldditya 2; and Vasu- 
bendhu.. ... . o MA 

Narasihhavarma -IL, Pallava k , Bkjesirhha- 
Yarma se ... sie own ». 08 
Narasihhavarman L, Palava k.  .. «. 148 
N&rkyans, g, and the Ájtrikaa. 386, t. , 296 





Nü&rhyana Sesha, Sanskrit scholar, 249, author 





of tbe Súkti-ratadkara 250; two men of the 
name ... 289, f. 
Náráyan Bhatta, Pandit 7, ff; his pupils 10, ff. 
Narbada, riv.  — T ies ° 0.79. 87 
nargudtkalpa, gujekalpa, a medicine G. F. 62 
Narottama, k. of Tiņndars, patron of Kyishns 
Besha see all exe o RES ००. *« BBR 
Narsinha Mehta, exint ... - w =G.F, 47 
Nasik Oave Inscriptions, four villages mer 
tioned in 165, f; and the town of Pushkar. 188 


N&tíyatas, the Dahivé Kahatriyas ... s 87 
nasemxikium, preparation of wheat ... G. F.49 
Neafield, Mr., on caste "M 101, 104, ff. 


Nidáma-Sdira, and the Vedio Calendar 48, 
t., 59,77, 80 and n., 81, 84, 193. n , 117, ff. 


Nil&-Ptr,shrineof  ..  ..  .. 3. ४. 60 
Nilgiris, and other sacred mts. G. F. 48, 45 
Nirgranthas, the Ájfrikas 90; ascetlos 286, 988, f 
nirriti, destruction we Tees vee 228 
Nirvdne Era — .. ace ~. 168,169 and n. 
Nripatuhga, author... "s ses 298 and n. 
NyhsakAca, the, and Dandin q.v. .. 233, ft. 
Oddhras, and Andhras . ew 0s. 7 ००० 299 
Ojha, P., Gauri-Bhanker, found the Aj&ri 
insorip oes vs - we 196 
Oldenberg, M, and Aboks edicts we e 07 


Oshama hill, Gondal dist, famous for tem 
ples eee G. F. 

Oxus, Vanku, Vahkshü, Valley, and the 
Hanes 265, ff; or Chax oe o GF, 49 


P&chapattana, tn. on the Sutlej; and Pari- 
ohapnura Ws ~ 18 
Padmaprabha, writer, and the Ajtvikes — ... 89 


Pabért languages oe s. ... ... 180 
Paikaristan, image temples we eee .. 99 
Paithag, Pratishthána tn. we 8 
. Paleaoate, Pulicat and Af. deBousa ... 288, 241 
Palttán&,mt,and Bhima ..  .. QG.F.57 

Pallavantávaram, temple in Kaviripptim papti 
Dam e toe aoe one 144, t. 

Pallavas, in B. Indis, 91, £; 229; and Ohó]as 
145, £ 


Pathshapura, 17, and Pachapatjana... 18 and n. 
Pampa, sacred lake = 4, GP.48and n. - 
PM@chartire system, or VAsudeva religion... 14 


E INDBX 





Panditardja Jagannátha, Sanskrit scholar 247,251 


Pandita Besha, commentator... _ .. 969 
Pandita; Dakahini, at Benaros AT ?, ff. 
Pandya kings se  ..> 0 28,1, 


Payini, grammarian, as a poet 125 and n, 127 

and n; 298, ff; and Patefijeli 287; 245 
and n.; commentaries On ... 246, 249 ; 290 
Panis, the Dravidas ... is . 229 
Panjaba Shah, fakir leader ... - ve 182 

Panjabi Lexioography, Oontributions to, 

Series IIT., contd. from Vol. XL; p. 810 

41, ff., 93, १.; 150, ?.; 176, f£ ; 107 11; 21 2, 1. ; 
2913, f,; 267, ff. 


puoti, evil influence... ~. G. F. 86 and n. 
pardkrawa, strenuous exertion tee 170, f. 
Paramá&ea ingorips. ~ m - ~ 21 


Paramártha, and the Guptas .. we 423 
P4rasí-prakááa, three treatises of the name... 4 
pirdad, a coin 240 and n, 241, f. 
PXriy&tra, ancient name for the Deocan ... 228 
Parsees, settled at Banj&n 174, ff. 
Patafijali commentator 125, f; and Påņeni 
237; 245; his Mahdbhrshys 292; and tha . 
Maskarins 200 
Pathak, Prof. K. B., and the Guptas. 1,2; 15 
Paterson, J. D., and Hindu musio 167, 161, 


187, 189 n., 192 

Patrabhunja, oap. of Antarredi š . 252 
Pittinappali, quoted ... ... m ~ 148 
Pavaiyé seot — .- - 6.7.60 
piyas, celestial preparation ... we Q.F. 54 
srideipnon, Greek funeral repast  ... oe 112 
Feriyanambi, tutor to RÁménuja  ... 221, f. 


Fersian, Grammar in Sanskrit 4, ff.; customs 113 
Ferubhatta, Sanskrit Boholar .. «> 250 
P=shawar, Pissore 116 n.; and Buddha relios 156 


Feukelestis, Pushkalávatt, tn. sé. cà 968 
Fhirinda,a patron of Nartyana Sesha — ... 959 
Filaji, a patron of Krishna Besha — ... «ee 252 
pilgrimage, places of ... + æ — G.F. 45 


Eilai, Prof. Sundaram, of Travancore ... 81 
Fillar-edict VIL of Asoka, and the Ajtvikas 
286, 289 
Pir shrines न sx ». G. F. 59, f.; 6५, f. 
Fiifichs languages se — 0  179,ff 
Pishjipadaka, Sanskrit, Pis&ch{padraka, mo- 
dern B&njegaon, vil. in Nasik cave inscrip. 165 
Pissore, Peshawar s. - ws » 116 
place names sa surnames, a Kanareoso practice 27 
Planetary ioonography of the SipAsians, 
according to the Dabfside .. ose 99, f. 
Plato e 0 - s - «e vee 186 
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Plutarch, and marriage " s see 110 
Pochu, Foohu, the Vankt or Oxus riv. on 266 
poete, who refer to KAvirippdmpattinam .« 144 
Polonnarews, bronzes from > sss ~ 128 
Pongi, Kavért riv. one = ae 144 n. 
posthumous titles "n 72 


Probendha-Ohintdnant, a work by Mora 
tuiga, mentions Kumaråpåla - .. 195 
Prajápati . 26, 28; 40; 82, 1; 291, 293, ff. 
Prákrit, dialects, origin of, 280; Jaina gram- 
mar se m 2 . . 249 
PratApasitbha, feudatory prince, his NAdol 
plata inscrip. ... ses š T 202, f 
Pratibarendurfja, commentator’ and Alam- 
kára literature eee eo. 206 
PratisLtb&ns, Paitheu, tn on the Gó5düvari, 
site of RAÁmešvara s College nee .. 
pratolt, pol, gateway ... - 17 
pregnancy, legend G. F. 63; customs 73 
priests, and caste ose 102, £., 108, 130, f. 
Prinsep, on Ajayadeva’s coins 209, 210 and n. 
Prithivtpati II., Gaige-Bana k, insorips. of 145 
Prithvirája, OhAhamáns k., bis HAns! Stone 
Inscription of [Vikrama] Sarre 1294 
17, ff.; 86 
Prithwi RAj, 01000 kx., legend of G. F. 62 
profession as the foundation of caste 104, ff, 109 
prytaniss, Greek ropasts a - = 112 
Ptolemy, supposed referencè to KAvirippim- 


89 


pattipam .. `. tm oe 144, f. 
Pugár, Kavirippimpaftinam... eo) lH; Mt 
Ptjyapada, name of Devanandin ... 233, 235 


Pulakeéin IL, Ohalukya prince m we 72 
Pulicat, Paleacate aid dis use see 988 
punya, spiritual merit ... 170, £ 


purachohári, the quarter outside the town ... 149 
Puragupta, k. se se we. हरे e 2 
Pürpamáea sacrifice... - vis vee 298 
pwrohit, domestic chaplain se — .. 103 
purohita, Agni we - aes woe . 298 


Purushottama Seehs, Sanskrit scholar 251, 263 
Pushkalávat!, tn., the Greek Penkeladtis ... 200 
Pushkar, w.of Ajmer, sacred Hindu town, 


182; three places of the nume s. we 153 
Pythagoras, and music - ~ 163 
race, as the foundation of caste 108, 1. 

. 158 


Bághavabhatte, author... .. ... 
Réga.vibodha, Sanskrit work, and music 157, 170 
Raghu, andthe Hünas m se e ù 200 
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E poet... see, 
Rai Lakhmsniah of Nadi 167, f, 
rain, rains, G. F, 46, ff.; 52 and n. 58, 59, 65, 

67, 1 
BújAdhirñjs L, surnamed Jayongonda Chile 

23, f. 
Rijakésarivarman RAjarajadéva, k., identified 
with RAjarüja IL «« 28, f 
BAjinake Allata, completed the Kdvyaprakáéa 16 
Rijadja L, surnamed Juyangonda-Chó]a .. 23 


Rajh: åja I., Kalinga k. - 217, f. 
RaAjanijachOlagonja, k., inserip. of ...218, £; 226 
I jurája Noréndra of Rajamundry k.... 217, 1. 
Rfijusekhara, poet wld, £., 143 


Rajesitahnvarma, Pallava k, identified with 
Rijavarma .., 98 + Sec (RE 
tiljasuhñántlapguage ... T .. 180 
Hàjb4i, femalo saint — ... Q. F. 09, f. 
Hijballabh, BAjt of Bikrámpür, 18th contary, 
patron of learning «+ ve 300 
Bajóndraché]a I., Guàgaikonda k 217,1 
Ré&jendrachtja II, alias of Kulüttungzoho]a 
L < 5. 21B, E, 924, f 
HájputAn^4, home of the Malavas 183 ; Ajaya- 
dera oóins in 209, and Hina coins = 211 


Bap nts and Marejhas |. se ee TR 
rilagomin, father of Bhamaha soe 235 
Rama ... = २ woe 999 
KRimabhadradtkshita, dramatist 143 n. 
Bémachandra, author 247, f; two of the 
n&me .. E E e ८ o. 949; 253 
Bámacherilemánasa, and the Rdmdyana — 278, ff. 
RAmakrishna Bhapfa, Pandit ... — <, 10,14 
YAmakrishus Besha, commentator -., ~ 252 
Rkmknuja, sage, and the Ohó]as — ...220, Œ; 227 
Rámdgana ani tho Rémacharitamdnasa — 278, ff. 


Rémdyena, age of 196; dramas 140, 142, f 

and Aryan immigration 228; 930; 299; and 

Hanumán n S ~ GE. 84 
Rama Bosha, Sanskrit author e ~. 261, 253 
Bamesvara Bhatia, Pandit 8, his students ...9, 18 
Banastipündi, grant of VimalAditya ... + 217 
Randal, goddess ... RN G. F. 40, 72 
Bangacharya, Prof., and tho Kdvydlaskdra 90, ff. 
Rao, Mr. Gopinathg, and the Travancore 


Series ... ; š ai 4०० 21, ff 
Rapson, Prof. on ooins ... ses » 210 
rdsMras, districts S ove » 174 


R&thors (G&harváls) of Kanauj, their coins... 209 
Hatnákera Besha, a commentator ... ww, 959 
rátri-atira-uydya, a ७७७101 .,. 


Bavana 279, f; 283, f; as an Ajtrika .. — 289, f 


` Samgtia-Nérdyane, a work on musie os 
120 | Samgite-pdrijdta, Sanskrit work, and musie 


+ 299 | Rayyaka, writer, and Alarhkürs literature 200, 208 


Religion of the Iranian Peoples, book notice 215 
Retwshadaha, perlod ... Sis we = BO 


rezes, beasts of pasture vee T ~ 240 
Rig-Veda, and Aryan immigration ... 997,999 
Tashi-pawohaw religious holiday kept by 
women - us vee . G.F. 49 
Risley, Sir H., on caste on «५०101, 108, f. . 
rites, perforined by men B . G. F. 50 
Rituyåjis, astronomical school 124 n; Ritu- 
yAjins .. A m + ve 293 
Romans, and msrriage see 110, ft. 
Budritbhisheka, Jalijatra ceremony. G. F. 47 
Rudradá'nan, his Girnfr insorip -— बन 207 
Rudrasiihha, a Kohtrapa, inscrip. of... = 178 


Rudrofa, author, and Alarhkára, literature 125 

and n., 204, 206, ff. 
Rüpaka, metaphor „m 194 n., 196, 197 
Rupnagar, ancient Vaserk — ... oe » 182 
Rüpn&th Edict of Abôka — ... e 170, f... 
Rüpsirhha, Kishangerh dyn., and Rupnagar... 182 


Babd&l&hkáras number, and historical treat- 
ment of sie; - xe "T 207, f. 
saddvrata, tax to provide food on .. B6 
sddhama, magic ... $ "s ^». Q, F. 55 
B&dhyas, and the Vedio Calendar... 82, f. 
Sehssifim—Rtpnéth—Brahmagiri Hdict of 
Aska ... न बन 170, ft. 
Sakasrdra-kalpa, & heaven se  .. «> B9 
sajdia, relative, etc. ४ "m ds २०० 180 
RAkedvipi Bráhmana, Magas, in Pushkar ... 183 
S&kamedba sacrifioos ... 194 n, 901, f., 394, f. 
Bdketa, beseiged by Menander s "EE 
tákhás, branobes We. xa. ७ cA AT 
Sakkarakóttam, Ohakrakótta es $19,328 
Båktyas, and the Vedic Calendar  89,8 117, f. 
Bálsik&yanins, astronomical schoo] .. — .« 77 
fB&lmalipadra, Samalipada se se 165" 
samádhi, religions suicide m SQ 90. 9. 51 
modern Bámapagson, vil. m Nasik cave 


maorip. «० ... ~ se! ५७७ wwe 105 
fÁman chants bated LLLI sen s. ... 263 
Bámanagaon, ancient Samalipada ... — ... 165 


Bemghams, Tamil, the firs and third... 239; 282 


Sengtta-derpana, quoted s aes + 190 
157 


157, 160 and n. 
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` Scrgitardindkare, Sanskrit work and musio 


157, 159 
Sobkarfchtrya, date of 200 ; solecismsin ... 214 
Bampadåtmaja, Belrappijai |. — .. — 294 
sesuedri, Telugu, family man ... see we 72 
satisthd, forms or rites ise - 49 n. 
BLmthar, sacred lake ... ass .. GF. 42 
Bemudragupta, as 4 composer... e .. 126 
Barhvataara, true year ... = 79, 83, 84 
Sinchi insorip. m eo 8 


Sanjån, Parsee colony, and Henjamana 174, 1. 


Bifljaya, author n. . * 299 
Binjegaon, ancient Pisåjipadaka 165, f. 
Sankara, philosopher, and oaste =... . 103 
Sankara Bhatts, Pandit i 13 


Éigkh&yann, commentator ... * <, oo 
Sanskrit, Persian Grammar in 4, ff; litera- 
ture, and Benares 7, 12; in the Hánst 
stone inscrip. 17 ; in the An&v&gA 20; litera- 
ture, popular maxims current in 83, ff; in 
the Mangl808 insorip. 85 ; poems 125; prose 
126; treatises on musio 157, f.; 185, f£., 190 
and n; 265, 259, 965; in the Benswárá 
plates of Bhojadeva 201; in the N&jol plate 
tapüsirhha 208; lang., the study of 

245, f; text of the Hámádyana, oto, 278, 
ft; 281; learning in Bengali literature — 908, ff. 


BAntinitha temple, Oambay, Ma. in ... 4 4n. 
B&o Thomé, and A, de Souza ... .. 288 
EapAdalakaha, modern Ajmer... 180,1., 195, £. 
E&rahgadeva, his AndvidA inscrip... = 20 
Báriputta ... PS € ^ aes 88, 40 
B&rhgudeva, on music ...254, 257, 259, 260 and n. 
B&rhgedhara Besha, commentator ..  ... 958 


&xkiras or ayanas, sessional sacrifices 83,1, 119, ४. 
Bátvates, Bonrasenoi, Yadava tribe, and tho 


Ekdatita-dharma —.. š 14 
Batysvrata Bemakrami, Vedic scholar, and 
maxims pe VR s | 


Savana year- +» 
Báyana and the Vedio erlendar - w= D 
scale, musical, Huropean 255, f., Indian, eto 

. 258, 262 n., 268, 
Soarrington, in Nottingham, seat of the है 
` Bhipmanfamily —..  ..  .. ~ 78 
Schroeder, Mr. von, on caste ... 


seuls, the Bhitart, and others, found as 
Basarh... 


ow oon see ~ 1 ft. 
36as0ns, change of ~ G.F.48 
sef, a measure of fifteen seors ooo 85 


Selrabpillai, Saniped&tmaja, temple built by 
Báminuj  .. 233, ४. 


» ... m 


. 88, fE, 71, 77, ४४ 


- न 108, 


318 
Ben, Gora Prashad, and caste ... i ew 108 
Sens kings in Bengal ... M- ००० 167, f. 


Benart, Hrnile, on Asoka 60108 97, 88 and n., 
173, f. 
Saraman Veruficheral Athan, 00678 k. de- 


feated by Karikt’a ~ see se ~ 147 
Besha, of Benares se ae = 13, 245, ff. 
Bteha-kaila, Tirupati hill tee one =~ 225 
settlement foundation ceremonies ..G. F. 67, f. 
shadja, note we 162, f., 186 n. 


Shadje-gréma 187, 189 n., 254, ff. , 259, 1 , 269, 
$63 and n., 265 
Shadja-sidhdrana - ~ ~ 263, f. 
Shah Jahan, translated King John 44; and 
G. Broughton 115 
Shamsu-d-Dtn Altamsh, k. of Delhi 86, f. 


| Shastri, Haraprasad .. es 0 m 1 


Sherring Mr. on caste ... T = 102 n., 108 
Shetrunja, Shatrunjaya, mt., Jain shrines in 
. G. F. 45 
Shidistin, temples of the planets — ... — ... 99 
Shih&bu-d-Dtin Ghar, conquered Prithvirája 18 
Shili-ediem, holiday kept by women... G.F.49 
Shipman, Sir Ab., first governor of Bombay 
78, ft. 
Shit«là, goddess of smallpox ., G. F 66, 69 
Shitaldipwjan, holidays kept by women G.P. 49 
shrdddhe ceremonies ... ° Q. F. 87, 88, 40 
shrines, Jain, in mt. Hhetrunja .. G.F.45 
sidereal lunar year -— ~ 57, ff, 05, ft. 71 
Bilébfra grants, three, mention the town of 
Harhjamana ... " T — 178, ff. 
fil&prAkára, pájd stone wall se. - "e 
silicernium, Roman funeral repast ... 
Birhhabhüpála, on musio Sue 194, £, 262 n. 
Bingha, perhaps Singhana, supposed Andhra k, 
159 n. 
Sinnamanúr plate insorip ... a >“ BB 
Binhastha year, auspicious for marriages 
G. P. 87 n. 
Sipesians, the planetary iconography of 99, f. 
41६ 275, 8., 380 n., 289, 389, f., 290; riv. G. F. 46 
Siva in Bengali Hterature — ... — 899 
Siva-Bhagavate, in Patanjali's Makabkashya, 
book-notioe - 373 
Siva Dewilé at Polonn&ruwa, bronzes from... 128 
Sivaji; Martha, and Giga Bha$ts 12 
Bkandagupta, Vikramaditya 2; and Vas ` 
bandhu 244; expelled the Hunas ... . 267 
#teska,sw pun — e» 127, f. 
smallpox sme so oes ~ — 0. अ. 66, 69, f. 
solar sidoreal year .. 068, #, 71, 77, 80, £. 


s. 


e^ .. 
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solocisms, in Samkaricharya and EAlidAsa ... 914 
Bóma, g. ... .. 26, 28, 29, 82, 45, 293, f. 
Soma, Somandtha, and musio 157, 160; 185 
187 and n. 
Bomaladevi, coins of 183; and those of 
Ajayadeva — .. tee m .. 209, ff. 


Sima-vikrayin, thirteenth priest ... .. 45 


Biméévara IL, W. Chálukya k. m ~. 926 


Sourasenci, Saurasenas, Detvatas ... » 14 


Sonza, Martim Afonso, de, 12th Governor of 
Portuguese India, An Account of the Kx- 
pedition to the Temples of 8. India, under- 
taken by him ... . eo 2B, E 

peech, figures of, in Alarakára literature 


204, ff. 
éráddka, ceremony ase RON D, f., 113, f. 
Sravana Belgola inscrip. e ~ BU f. 
Srkrastt, tn. and Buddha... — .. 288, f, 


Sri-kevaya-mAth, goddess se se 4 85 
Brin&ráyspapurs, Tirun&riyanapura, tn.; and 
Rámánujs "E oss wee 294 


frinkhaldbendha, figure of speech +. +e 127 
Sriraigam, tn. and RAmAnuje.. 321, f., 227, 281 
áruiis, evaras, musical terms 164 and n. 185, 


ff, 254, 256, ff. 
stambhen, form of black art we » G.F. 50 
stars, origin of ... sae ET _ GF. 53 


Study of ancient Hindu musio, Contributions 
to < 157, ff. ; 185, t. ; 964, ff. 
Bubandhu (cha) Brahmanio poet, and Vasu- 
bandhu 1, 2; ahd Vastubandhu and 
Dinnéga 15; on figures of speech ~, ~. 197 
'Bádras 105; and marriage eto. 111, f.; settled 
in Tondai-Mangalam æ . ^» 146 
süktimuktávali, work which mentions the poet 
Máyürája tor - . "T" 189 
Sáktiratndkara, raro Sanskrit work, by Nard. 
yana Bosha ... ove ne . 250 
Surdnis, goránis See pay G. F, 73 n. 
Surat, end the English 74, E.; and G. Brough- 
ton ~ oe 114, f 
surnames, Kanarese praotioe of using place 
names as sich... p ~ 7 
Bürya, Aftab .... S 100 n. 
Bütrdlakára, a work orišoised by prof, 8. 
Levi... - oe see T . 155 
skiras and tho Vedic calendar < 96, 48 


... oon 


we on 


eve `. 


suttess, temple to, G, F. NAA + .. 59 
sparss, and srwéis, musical terms ... .. 164 
svárga, & heaven oe 170, t. 


wally, near Burat, and the English w — ... 74 








Swargdroh, hil... 4 eo o5» GE 45 
synodio lunar year m T 61,15, 71 
Tabagdt-i-Napiríi and Lakshmana Sena... 167 


Tagara, T: - e . 72 
Tagore, १816 8. M. and ancient Hindu musio 
167, 161, 187, ££., 191, £., 195, 255 n 


Tailapa, murdered Vakpati-Mufija ... +» 301 
Takakusu, Dr., and the Guptas e vee 3,15 
Takshakila, Ta-oba-Shi-lo, tn. ... 266,272 


Temi], literature and Kévirippimpatbinam 
144; 146; co., and the Ohalukya-Ohojas 224; 
inserips, eto. 320, f.; language, of the first 


and third Banghams... .. 299, 231, f. 
TAndava, unidentified tn., 847, f, 251, genep- 

logical table of its kings v. 252 and n. 
Tapasobits, astronomical school 84, 117 and 

D, 118, 128 

Türk, g.. ns e 9 c ee 155 

Tá&r&nátha, and maxims ds a. B3 


Templeé, of 8. Indis, an expedition to, under- 
taken by M. A. do Souza .. 988,ff 
G F. 44, tf. 
Ter, Tagara, in the Sholapur dist., tn. mem » 
tioned in inserip.  ... e ९६४ < 72 


Tevur, Tripura ... - tee - 142 
Thins, Silkhñra grant found near ... 178, f. 
Thomas, Ur. F. W., on Asoka Ediots 170, f. 
Tikhkára, name applied to Bhartrihari — ... 245 
Tinnevelly dist., bronzes from aa न 128 


Tir, Temim, Bydha, Utárid, planet, temple 
of "S iss = 100 and n 
Tirabhukhd, dist., coal from ... AT wc 8 
Tirumala, temple, or Tremelle, in Tirupati ,,, 239 
Tirunáráyapapuram, or 11008 tn., and 
Bán&nuja $2], 223, Y&davagiri, Értn&rüya 


papura  .. m » o 224,281 
Tirupati, visited by RAmfnuja 224, f,; famous 

forits temple .. ors awe ... 289 
Tirupparashgunrem, insorip. ... e» 23, ff, 
Tiruvdlatigadu grant ... na - = 148: 
Tiruvdror, sk., Kamalülaya ... oo 292 n., 298 
Tiruvidhi festivals T ‘a SR soe B25 
titles, posthumous s .. e 72 
Tod, Lieut. Ool., and the HAnst Stone inscrip 

of Prithvtfrája one ve 17, t. 
Tondsi-Mandalam, Sidra settlement ^, 146 
Tondsnúr, Tonnur, tn, and Rámánuja 394, f. 
totems .. ša 192, f. 
trade, and commerce under Karikála "e. 148 





INDEX 815 
= Archwological Series ... 21, ff. | Vajrasdoki, a work dealing with caste . 184 
Tremella temple, raided 998; or Tirumala vakkal, vakkalddever, (Mysore,) household 

` 839,941 householder m « ves e 72 
Trevandram Museum, insorip in ..- 93, 7. | Vakpat+Moftje, uncle to Jayasiraha, mur- 
Trikedruka, period —— ^. 50 and n. 51, 120 dered ..  .. au - .. 201 
Triléchana-Pallava, and KarikAla ... e 146 | Vallsbha, writer... m .. «266 and n ,' 367 
Tripura, Tevur, later Chedi oap, — ... .. 142 | Vallanadeva, a ChihamAns, grandson of 
Triganku, and Viávmitra ae woe 282 Prithvirája, Lord of Banthambhor... 85, f. 
Tolast Das, author of the Rémacharitemdnasa Valmiki, author of the Hdmdyana .. 278, ff 
278, ff. | Vimana, anthor of the Kácydlatkkdra-süira- 
Tyhgardje, ge se oe oe " . 323 vr ... 1, ff, 127; 204, f., 207, f; 289 
Vamanasthall, modern Vanthalt ^ 178 
Vanapati, Kalitgs minister, inscrip. of 217 
~whohdian, form of black ars ... we GFW 


Udasyéndiram plate inscrips. ‘+. eae -. 145 
Udbhata, writer, and Alaraküra literatare 


204, 206, ft. 
Dj&i festiva) ... exe Q. P. 68, f. 
- Djjsin, tn. in Malwa, Avanti 140; charter 


201; ta., and Bhadrabáhu ... æ 
Ujjani, Indramahotaava, festival ... 
ukerdt, earth =... ~ G.F. 50 and n. 
xktbye, form of sacrifice 892 and n., 78 and 


ny 79, 204 

Umarkhed, vil. in ParbhAnt dist., and the 
family name Umbarakheda e. c ETE 
wpemd, simile, ogrliest definition of ... 127, t. 
wpassd, vow of fasting ... 40, 49 n., B2, 84 
Uyaiytr, ancient OhA]a cap. ... s ^ 145 
Urandai, ancient 01018 oap. ... m ^. 149 
. xrdhedyana, lengthened year 4. se s. 117 
Urgs-Pándys, and the Aryans ase o me 299 
xrjs, strength ... t we is e 47 
Ushavadáta, Kahatraps... ivi E 183, f. 
Utpala, on the Àjtvikas «. 286, ff., 200; 296 
utprekshd, figure of speech ,.. ç ç 127, १. 
Dttamabhadras, and the Málavas  ... ^. 108 
Uttamaéó]adéva, k, m tee ise ow £ 
Vachhd&é-solanki, vil., legend of G. फर. 64 
radds, an offering - ~  G. 9, 48, 56, 70 
Vadaulay, Beadala o — .. EA wn 941 


Váhadadeva, minister of Kum&rap&ladeva ... 203 


»dlika, saffron ... Ses - oo = 256 
Vahitka-deée, Bactria “ oe 268 
` Vaidyandthh Payagunde, Annam Bhatt, .. 12 
Vaisalt, modern Hasarh sis - o B 
Vaishnavalen in Bengal M 00 c. 800 
Vaiívadéva secrifloss ... ow  194n., 201, ft. 
Vaisvaswat Manu, the first man = G.F.48 
Vaityas 19 =“ ore one >o m 105 


Vewawshadhidarpana, the Ayurvedic Materia 
Modica, book notice T . 184 

Vanká, Vankshd, Oxus riv. ... 266 and n., 267 

Vanthali? ancient VAmanasthall, in Junk 


gadh, Kshatrapa inscrip. found at... .. 178 
odasidpand, barrenness ... ... = G.Y.58 
Vagas, isl. off B. Indit . we . 241 


Varåhamihira, contemporary of Kålidåss 
156; 207; and the Ájtvikas 386, ft. 
Vararuohi, and Kåtyåyana, suggested identi- 


tyof .. - vee 125 and n; 245 
varga, group, class 49 n. 
VETHOS, we see sis CES .. ) 109,108 
Varuna, an ya . s.. ००० 200, 294, f. 
Varunapraghiss sacrifices 124 n., 291, f., 294 
vashfkaraa, form of black art ... e. GR. 50 
Vasishths, sage ics ia G. Y. 43 
vásiw ceremony ... i e: GQ F. 41 
Vastubandhu and Subandhu ... ase .. 15 
vdstun, graka-ekánii ceremony .. GFP. 68 
Vasu, Mr., Nagendranath, and the Laksh- 

mana Bona ors me  . - e. 169 
Vasubandhn, who was his patron — ... ^, ff. 
Vasudeva, or PAfohartira religion — ... 13, f. 
Vasus, gods — .. sss ane 298 
Vatepadraka, vil, mentioned in the BAngw&r& 

inserip. ... -—- s š २०७ 201 
pii, oup <, n T 2. GB 56 
Vabte]nttu, inscrip. ~ - m. 23, f. 
Vaverá, Vavveraa, modern Rupnagar s.. 182 
Vayirgaram, Vajrákara, tn. and Odhirá- 

jtndra - ees - «०219, 220, f 
Vatjasuta, Bhima, g. s 6 0.09.57 
Vedtngerkys, author of the Pdrast-prakdéa, 

an astronomical work ed -- ... 
Vedas, the, and oaste e cx . eee 108 
Vodio Calendar, The Intercalary Month 26, 

- f; 45, £; 11. The Oelendar 48, ff., 77, ff; 

HL The Ayanas or Sattres.. 83, £,117, ff 
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E hymns 13, and oeste, eto, 180, £, 138; 
litarature, and figures of speech 124; gods, 


ete. and the Adityas e — ... — .. 290, 293 
VinAQ kings, insorips. of... . = 21 
Véngi, and the Chilukyas, eto. 217, if; 226 

1; and Magadi - pee - ^. 282 
Vónkatfárara,g.— oe - - 292, £ 
Venkateswaraswami, g. in tho Tirumala tem 


ple Las ... we owe eee 939 
Vennil, battle at aed DT e 148, 1 
Véraohóds, inscrip. of ... ... m 218, ff. 


Vibhishans, lord of the demons oon 17, 1, 
vires, relations ... one - 
Victoria, q. her posthumous title — ... ~ 72 
Vigvámitrs, Vikrkmitra...275 aud n., 276, 279, 285 


,Vidyknsgara, Bijapur .. ess ase oy 248 
VidyAnidhi Kevindra, Pandit ove 10, £. 
Vidyénivüsa, Pandit ... ny is 9, ff. 
Vidyápati, poet — .. oe en 999 
Yigraharkja, alias Vlhaledava k. «4. ~ 182 


Vih&r —Bri—Kruahnadüse—Miára, author of 
the Pdrasf-prakáéa |... - + . 1 


VijayAditys, W. ObAlukys k., date of soe 146 
Vijy&ditya, W. Ohálukya pr» .. 217, ४. 
Vijeyáditya, B. Chálukya k. ... sis 217, ff. 
Vijayanagar, Bisnegs ... -. 238, 340, 241 n. 


Vikramaditya and Ohandragupta IL eto. 1, 
f ; 16; and Brahmanism ~ o m 944 
Vikramåditya IL, contemporary with KAli- 
diss ... ae on - ae .. 867 
Vikramáditys IT., W. Ohf&lukya k.. ...217, f., 296 
Vikramapors, birthplace of Lakshmana Sena 


168, t. 
Vikramasishha, Paramåra Báj& of Abd — . 196 
viéritá, changing notes... vis - wwe 191 
villages, four, in NAsik oave inscripe. «« 165, ff. 


Vimaliditya, E. Ohdinkya k., mentioned in 
the Kadab grant "T - oo. 200; 217 

Vindhyas, Sacred mta... - G. F. 43, 4b 

Vindhyarása, Brahmán ocholar, and Buddha 


mitra . ce. .. dh 
Viranandi, author of the Aohdrasdre .. 88 f. 
Virarjindre, Ohôla k. se — .—. 217, ff, 996 


Viresrara Besha, Benakrit scholar 347 and n., 
£50, f., 253 
Visaladeva, Chihaminak, .. P .. 18 
Vissladeva, bhohá&n k., alias of Vigraharája... 182 
Vishnu, in Bengali literature ... we * 299 


Vishgu-bhágavatas -— m tee sie 
Vishnu Besha, scholar... .— «R47, f., 253 
Vishnuvardhana, Vit$hala, converted by 


Bàmánuj  .. - e. 224 
Visishjha... *- I 275 n, 270, ४79, 983 
vidvaftt day ose ava ... 71 78 190, t. 


Vifrámitra, sage, Vigr&mitra, and Trisañku 
the Chandála .. — ..999; 275 n., 276, 279, 286 
Viévanéth Nárüyan Reo Sahib, and the Bhatta 
N&ráyan family “> es ० ८ T 
Yikragriks, school of astronomers 82, £., 113, 194 
Viávàvasu, Writer on music ... P æ 164 
Vitpbala, Vishnuvardhana .., ate 944, f. 
vivutha, visáta, words in an Asoka inscrip 


Yodaaa, Rajpát clan ... eee ... see 203 
Yows, women's ... , ... .. G.F,48 
Vriddhaárávakae, ascetics — ... . 288, 288 


Vrikodara, wolf-bellied, title of Bhima G. F. 57 


vrindabkeddA, musical term se — uu 153 
Vritra, g .. .. 298,295 
Vydkareye-tdstra the, and the Besha family ° 
247, t. 
Vyasa, sage |. we 0 w GPS 
wells, curative... ése. ijë ow. GF 
White Huns, Hines .. ace <= 266 and n. 
Yadavagiri, tn, Tirun&rayapapura s. — ... $94 
Yama, the other world... - - .. 296 
yemaka, figure of speech oo» — 187, £, 200, 1 
Yaemyá dik, yawa dik, 8. India - ane 228 
Yéaks, author of the Nirukta e — .. — .. 197 
Yafodbarals, k. of Ohandravait ~ =. 198 
Yasovarman, post king ve ५१७ lálandn. 
ydirds, songs of ee 800 


years, various kinds 45, 48, ff.; Sdvana 53 ff 
sidereal lunar 57, ff,; synodie lunar 61, ff.; 
sidereal solar ,,. ase “i 65, ff; 71; 77 
Yogintpura, Jogini, Delhi... i 86 


१७७ 


Zalzal, 8th. oen., musician 


04» 265 
Zenana system and the Moslems. .., soe 155 
ZinzuwádA, viL, well and shrine at, G; F, 39, 63, f. 
Zodiac, aigna of ... see ~ GF 46 f. 
Zunzå, Saint ww, — .. s) n GFG 





